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AiiT. I. —WiiAT Knowledge is of most Worth. 

Lectures on Kducation delivered at the Iloyal Institution of 

Great Britain. London. 1855. 

I T been truly remarked tbat, in’ order of time, decoration 
precedes dress. Before yet he thinks of protecting himself 
against tlio weather, the savage bestows much care on the painting 
of his skin. Among people who submit to great physical 
suflPeving tbat they may have themselves handsomely tattooed, 
e.vtrcmes of temperature are borne with hut little attempt at 
mitigation. Humboldt tells us that an Orinoco Indian, though 
quite regardless of bodily comfort, will yet labour fojc a fortnight 
to purchase pigment wherewith lo make himself admired; and 
that the same woman who woul^ not hesitate to leave her hut 
Avithout a fragment of clothing on, would not dare to commit 
such a breach of decorum ns to go out iinpninted. Voyagers 
uniformly find that coloured beads and trinkets are much more 
prized by Avild tribes than are calicoes or broadcloths. And 
the anecdotes wo have of the ways in which, Avhen shirts and 
coats are given, they turn them to some ludicrous display, sltov^ 
hoAv completely the idea of ornament predominates over that o* 
use. Indced,>the facts of abonginnl life seem to indicate that 
dress is developed out of decorations. And when aa'c remember 
that even among ourselves most think more aHout the fineness 
of the fabric than its Avarmtb, and more about the cut than the 
convenience—when Ave see that the function is still in great 
measure subordinated to the qppearauce—have further reason 
for inferring such on origin. 

It is not a* little remarkable that the like relations hcddiinlth 
. . [Vol. LXXn. No. OXLI.]—Nsw Ssum, VoL XVI.1N0. L B 
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the mind. Among mental as among hodily ucquisilii)iis, the 
ornamental comes before the useful. Not on^y in times past, but 
almost as much in our owu era, that knowledge whieli conduces 
to personal well-being has been postponed to that wliicli brings 
applause. In the Greek schools, music, poetry, rhetoric, and a 
philosophy which, until yocrates taught, had but little bearing 
upon action, were the dominant subjects ; while knowledge aiding 
the arts of life had a very subordinate place. And in our owu 
xmiversities and schools at the present moment the like anti¬ 
thesis holds. Wo arc guilty of something like a phititiulo when 
we say tliat throughout his after-career a boy, in nine cases out 
.of ten, applies his Latin and Greek to no practical purposes. 
Tiie remark is trite that in his shop or his office, in managing liis 
estate or liis family, in playing his part as dircctor*of a bank or a 
railway, ho is very little aided by this knowledge ho took so many 
years to acquire;—so little, that generally the gri^ati r i>art of it 
drops out of his memory; and if lie occusionally vents a Latin 
(jtiotation, or alludes to some Greek myth, it is less to throw 
light on the topic in hand than for this sake of effect. If wo 
inquire what is the real motive for giving boys a elnssieal edtuni- 
tion, we find it to be simply conformity to public opinion. 3Jeu 
dress their children's raind*s as they do their bodies, in the ])ve- 
vailing fashion. As the Orinoco Indian puts on bis paiut befoiH* 
leaving his hut, not with a view'to any direct beiielit, but because 
he would be ashamed to be seen without it; so, a boy’s drilling 
in Latiu and Greek is insisted on, not because of their intrinsic 
value, but that he may not be disgraced by being found ignorant 
of them—that he may have “tlie ediicution of a gentleman"— 
the badge marking a certain social position, and bringing a 
consequent respect, ^ 

Tliis parallel is still more yearly displayed in tlie case of the 
other sex. In the treatment or both mind and body, the decora¬ 
tive element •has continued to predominate in a greater degree 
among women than among men. Originally, personal adornment 
occupied the attention of both sexes equally. In these latter 
days of civilizarion, however, we see that in the dress of men the 
regard for appearance has iu a considerable degree yielded to the 
"egard for comfort; wliile in their education the useful has of 
late been trenching on tlie oraamental. In neither dii*ertion has 
this change gone so far W'itb women. The wearing .of ear-rings, 
fiager-rings, bracfelets; the elaborate dressings of the hair; the 
still occasional use of paint; the immense labour bestow^ in 
makiDg habiliments sufficiently ottfactive; and the great disoom- 
fort that will be submitted to for the sidee of confonnity; show 
how ^’eatly, iu the attiring of women, the desire of approbation 
overnues the desii^ for wannth and-convenience. And siinilarly 
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in their education, the immense preponderance of “ accomplish¬ 
ments” proves how here, too, use is subordinated to display. 
Dancing, deportment, the piano, singing, drawing—what a large 
space do these occupy! If you ask why .Italian and German are 
learnt, you will find that, under all the sham reasons given, the 
real reason is, that a knowledge of those tongues is thought lady* 
like. It is not that the books written in them may be utilized, 
wliich they scarcely ever are; but that Italian and German songs 
may bo sung, and that the extent of attainment may bring 
whispered admiration, 'fhe births, deaths, and marriages of 
kings, and otlier like historic trivialities, are committed to memory, 
not because of any benefits that can possibly result from knowing. 
them; but because society considers them parts of a good educa¬ 
tion—because the absence of such knowledge may bring the 
contempt of others. When we have muned reading, writing, 
spelling, grammar, arithmetic, and sewing, we have named about 
all the things a girl is taught with a positive view to their direct 
uses in life; and even some of these have more reference to the 
good opinion of others than to immediate personal welfare. 

Thoroughly to realize the truth that with the mind as with the 
body the ornamental precedes the useful, it is needful to glance 
at its I'atiunale. This lies in the facts that, from the far past down 
even to the present, social needs have subordinate individual 
needs, and that the chief social need has been the control of 
individuals, it is nut, as we commonly suppose, that there are 
no governments but those of monarchs, and parliaments, and con¬ 
stituted authorities. These acknowledged governments are sup¬ 
plemented by other unacknowledged ones, that grow up in ail 
circles, in which every man or womjui strives to bd king or queen 
or lesser dignitary. To get above, some and be reverenced by 
them, and to propitiate those wh(\arc above us, is the univei'sal ' 
struggle in which the chief enerpes of life are expended. By 
the accumulation of wealth, by style of living, by beauty of dress, 
by display of knowledge or intellect, each, tries to subjugate 
others; luid so aids in weaving that ramified network of restraint 
by which society is kept in order. It is not the savage chief 
only, who, in formidable war-paint, with scalps at his belt, aims 
to sti’ike awe into his inferiors; it is not only the belle who, by ’ 
elaborate toilet, polished manners, and numerous accomplish¬ 
ments, strives to “ make conquests'but tlie scholar, the histmon, 
the. philosopher, use fbmr aeqmrements to tilie^same end. We 
are none of us content with quietly hnfoldkkg. our own indi*. 
vidualities to the full in all directions; but have h restless ciMing 
to'impress our mdividualities vqpon oth^re^ imd in some way. 
subordinate them. And this it is which detnmines the 
of our education. Not what knowledge is of most real waKI^ is - 
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the cousideratiou; but what will bring most applause, honour, 
respect—what will most conduce to social position and influ¬ 
ence—^what will be most imposing. As, throughout life, not 
what we ai’e, but what we shall be thought, is the question ; so 
in education, the question is, not the intrinsic value of know¬ 
ledge, so much as its extrinsic eftects on otliera. And this being 
our dominant idea, direct utility is scarcely more considered than 
by the barbarian when filing his teeth and staining his nails. 

If there needs any further evidence of the rude, undeveloped 
character of our education, we have it in the fact that the com- 
.pai'ative worths of different kinds of knowledge Jiave been as yet 
scarcely even discussed—much less discussed in a scientific \vn.y 
with definite results. Not only is it that no standju'd of relative 
values has yet been agreed upon; but the existence of any such 
standard has not been conceived in any clear manner. And not 
only is it that the existence of any such standard has not been 
clearly conceived; but the need for it seems to have been scarcely 
even felt. Men read hooks on this topic, and attend lectures on 
that; decide that their children shall be instructed in these 
branches of knowledge, and shall not be instructed in those; and 
all under the guidance of mere fashion, or liking, or preju¬ 
dice ; without ever considering the enormous inipoi’tnucc of deter¬ 
mining in some rational way what tilings are really most worth 
learning. It is true that in all circles we liuve occasional 
remarks on the importance of this or the other order of inforiua* 
tiou. But whether the dtJgreo of its importance justifies the ex¬ 
penditure of the time needed to acquire it: and whether there arc 
not things of more importance to which the time might bo better 
devoted; are queries which, if raised ut all, are disposed of quite 
summai'ily, according to persoiyl predilections. It is true also, that 
from time to time, we hear revived the standing controversy re¬ 
specting the comparative merits of classics and mathematics. Not 
only, however, is this controversy carried on in an empirical 
manner, with no reference to an ascertained criterion ; but the 
question ut issue is totally insignificant when compared with the 
general question of which it is pait. To suppose tlmt deciding 
whether a mathematical or a classical education is tlie best, is 
deciding what is the proper cimimilum, is much the some thing 
as to suppose that the whole of dietetics lies in determining 
whether or not broad is more nutritive, than potatoes! 

The question which we contend is of such transcendent moment, 
is, not whether such or such knowledge is of worth, hut what is 
its reZarire worth ? When they have named certain advanta^s 
which a given course of study has secured them, persons are apt 
to assume that they have justified themselves: quite forgetting 
that the adequateness of the advantages mthe pointto he judged. 
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There is, perhaps, not a subject to v^hich men devote attention 
that has not some wlue. A year diligently spent in getting up 
heraldry, would very possibly give a little further insight into 
ancient manners and morals, and into tlie origin of names. Any 
one who should learn the distances between all the towns in 
England, might, in the course of his life, 6nd one or two of the 
thousand facts he had acfpured of some slight service wlien 
mTiinging a journey. Uatheriug together all the small gossip of 
a county, profitless occupation as it would be, might yet occasion¬ 
ally help to establish some useful fact—say, u good example of 
hereditary transmission. Hut in these cases, every one would 
admit that there was no proportion between the re<|aired labopr- 
a!i(l the probable benefit. No oue would tolerate the proposal to 
devote sonic years of a boy s time to getting such information, at 
the cost of much more valuable information which he miglit else 
have got. And if here the test of relative value is appealed to^ 
and held conclusive, then should it be appealed to and held con¬ 
clusive througlmul. Had we time to master all subjects need 
not be particular. To quote the old song;— 

Could a man be secure 

That his days would endure 

As of old, for a thousand long years. 

What things might he know 1 
What deeds might lie do! 

And all without hurry or care. 

“ Hut we that have hut span-long lives’’ must ever bear in mind 
our limited timi; for aecpiisition. , And remembering hoAV narrowly 
this time is limited, not only b\%the shortness of life> but also still 
more by the business of life, we ought to be espfecid^ solicitous 
to employ whnt time wo have to Uhc greatest advantage. Before 
devoting years to some subject w'lycli fashion or fancy suggests, 
it is surely important to weigh with great care the w'orth of the 
results, as compared with the w’ortli of various alternative results 
'wliich the same yours might bring if otherwise applied. 

In education, then, this is the question of questions, which it 
is high time wo discussed in some methodic way. The first in 
importance, though the last to be considered, is the problem—how 
to decide among the conflicting claims of Tiirious subjects on 
our attention. Before there cab' be a rational curriculuntf wo 
must settle which things it most concerns us to know ; * or, to use 
a word of Bacon s, no\^ unfortunately^ obsolete—wa must deter¬ 
mine tile relative values of knowledges. ^ 

»« 

To this end, n measure of value is the' first requisite. And 
happily, respecting the true measure of value, as expresi|pd iu 
general tcinus, ihcre can be no dispute. Every onejn coh^ding 
for the worth of any particnlar order of informatidfi, does so hy 
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showing its bearing upon some part of life. In reply to the 
question, “ Of what use is it the mathematician, lin^ist, natu¬ 
ralist, or philosopher, explains the way in which his learning 
beneficially infiaences action—saves from evil or secures good— 
conduces to happiness. When the teacher of writing has pointed 
out how great an aid writing is to success in business—that is, 
to the ohtainineiit of sustenance—that is, to satisfactory living; 
be is held to have proved his case. And when the collector of 
dead facts (say n numismatist) fails to make clear any appre¬ 
ciable effects which these facts can produce on human welfiiro, he 
is obliged to admit tliat they are comparatively valueless. All 
* then, cither directly or by implication, appeal to this as the 
ultimate test. • 

How to live?—that is the essential question for ns. Not how 
to live in the mere material sense only, hut in the widest sense. 
•The general problem which comprehends every s])eL‘ial problem 
is—the right I'uling of conduct in all directions under all circum¬ 
stances. In what way to treat tlie body; in mL at way to treat 
the mind; in what way to manage our affairs; in Avhat way to 
bring up n family; in wJjnl way to behave as a citizen ; in whaj: 
v;ay to utilize all those sources of happiness which nature sup¬ 
plies—how to use all our faculties to the greatest advantage of 
ourselves and others—how to live completely? And tliis being 
till) great thing needful for us to learn, is, by consequence, the 
great thing which education 1ms to teach. To prepare ns for 
complete living is the function which education bus to discharge; 
and the only rational mode of judging of any educational course 
is, to judge in wlmt degree it discharges such function. 

This tesf, never used in its entirety, hut rarely even ptirtiully 
used, used then to a \ery smatf extent, and in a vague, half con¬ 
scious way, has to bo appliW consciously, methodically, and 
throughout all cases. It behoves us to set before ourselves, and 
ever to keep clearly in view', complete living ns the end to bo 
achieved; so that in bringing up uur children we may choose sub¬ 
jects and methods of instruction with deliberate reference to this 
end. Not only ought we to cease from the mere unthinking adop¬ 
tion of the GuiTeut fashion in education, which has no better warrant 
than any other fashion'; but we must also rise above that inide, 
empirical style of judging displayed by those more intelligent 
people who do bestow some cai’e in ovei’seeiiig the cuUivaiiou of 
their childrens minds, it must not suffice simply to think that 
such or sucli information wilL.he useful in after life, or that this 
fund of knowledge is of more practical ynlue than that; but wo 
.must seek out some process of estimating their respective values, 
80 that as far as possible wo may positively /;no?%wl!icli are most 
deseiwing of attention. 
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Doubtless the task is difficult—^pe:^ps nevei* to be more tlian 
approximately achieved. Bat, tbe vastness of the 

interests at stake, its diffioulty is no reasotL lor pudllanimously 
passing it by; but ratlier for ^voting ei^eryener^ to its mastery. 
And if we only proceed systematically, we may Very soon get at 
results of no small moment. 


Our first step must obviously be to clossify, in tbo order of 
tbcir importance, the leading kinds of activity which constitute 
human life. They maybe naturally arranged into;—1. These 
activities whieh directly ^ninister to self-preseiTation; 2. Those 
activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly 
minister to self-preservation; 3. Those activities which have for 
their end the roaring and discipline of offspring; 4. Those 
activities which are involved in the maintenance of proper social 
and political relations; 5. Those miscellnueous activities which 
make up the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification of 
the tasted and feelings. 


That these stand in something like their true oitler of suhor- 
dination, it needs no long consideration to show. The actions 
and precautions by which, from moment to moment, we secure 
persoiiiil safety, must clearly take precedence of all others. Gould 
there be a man, ignorant as nn infiuit of aB sfirrounding objects 
and movements, or how to guide himself among them, he would 


pretty certainly lose bis life the first time be went into the street: 
notwithstanding any amount of learning be might have on other 
muttera. And as entire ignorance in ^1 other directions would 
bo less promptly latal than entire ignorance in this direction, it 
must be admitted that knowledge immediately enadneive to self- 
preservation is of primary imj^rtance. » 

That next after direct self-pr<^rvation comes the indirect self- 
preservation which consists in'racquiring the means of living, 
nomcwill question. That a mans industrial functions must be 
considered before his parental ones, is manifest from the fact 
that, speaking generally, the dischoige of the parental fuuctioBs 
is mode possible only by tile previous discharge 6 ( the iudustirial 
ones. The power of, ara-mointenimee necessairily preceding 
power of maintaining offspring, it follows that knowlidge needfol 
for self-mointenunee has stronger chums tiilaa knowledge iNkfldlEhl ' 
for family welfare—is second in value to hone sate'.KiMhjti^|[e. 
needful for immediate self-preservation, ^ ' f ' .V 

As the family comes before the State' in order of tKh^^as the 
bringing up of chikhm is posmble^hefotW' i|gs State e'hists, or 
wlien it bos censed to be, wher^ the State is rendered poosiblc 
only by the bringing np of cbllilren; it fri^ttovs that the duties of 
the parent demand ol^r attention than thoas of the citisen. Or, 
to use a further argument—smee the goodness of a soeihly nlti- 
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mately depends on the .nature of its citisens; and since tlie nature 
of its citizens is more modifiahie by early triiiuii)g than by anything 
else; we.mijst conclude that the welfare of the family underlies 
the welfare of society. And hence knowledge directly conducing 
to the first, must take precedence of knowledge directly conducing 
to the last. 

Those various forms of pleasurable occupation which fill up 
the leisure left by graver occupations—the enjoyments of music, 
poetry, painting, &c.—manifestly imply a pre-existing society. Not 
only is a considerable development of them impossible without a 
long-established social union; but their very subject-matter con¬ 
sists in great part of social sentiments and sympatliies. Not 
only does society supply the conditions to their growth; but also 
the ideas and sentiments they express. And, consequently, tliat 
part of human conduct which constitutes good citizenship is of 
more moment than that which goes out in accomplishments or 
exercise of the tastes; and, in education, preparation for the one 
•must rank before preparation for the other. 

Such then, we repeat, is something like the rational order of 
subordination-That education which prepares for direct self- 
preservation ; that which prepares for indirect sell-presciTation; 
that which prepffres for parenthood; that which prtqjai'es for 
citizenship; that which prepares for the miscellaneous refine¬ 
ments of life. Wc do not menu to say that these divisions arc 
definitely separable. We do not deny that they are intricately 
entangled with each other in such way tliat there can be no 
training for any that is not in some measure a training for all. 
Nor do we question that of each division there are portions more 
important than certain portions qf the preceding divisions: that, 
for-instance, a.man of much shill in business but little other 
faculty, may fall Anther below tlif standai'd of complete living than 
■one of but moderate power of .acquiring money but great judgment 
as a parent; or tliat exhaustive information bearing on right social 
•notion, joined with entire want of general culture in literature and 
the fine arts, is less desirable than a more moderate share of the 
one joined with some of the other. But, after making all quali¬ 
fications, there still remain these broadly inai’ked divisions; and 
it still continues 8ubstanti.qlly true that these divisions subor¬ 
dinate one another in the foregoing order, because the corres- 
poi^ng divisions of life make.one another yiossijle in that order. 

Of course the ideal of education is—complete preparation in 
•^1 these divisions. But failing this ideal, as in our phase of 
civilization every one must do more or less, the aim should be to 
maintain a due proportion between the degrees of preparation in 
each. Not exhaustive cultivation in any one, supremely important 
though it may be—not even an exclusive attention to the two. 
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three, or four divisions of ^greats importance; but an attention 
to all,—greatest where the value is greatest, less where the value 
is less, least where the value is least. For the* average man (not 
to forget the cases in whicWpeculiar'aptitudefor someone depart¬ 
ment of knowledge righ^ makes that one the bread-winning 
occupation)—for the average man, we say, the desideratum is, a 
training that approaches nearest to perfection in the things which 
most subserve complete living, and falls more and more below 
perfection in the things that have pipre and more remote bearings 
on complete living. 

In regulating education by this standard, there are some general 
considerations tlint should be ever present to us, Tlie worth of 
any kind of culture, as aiding complete living,^ may be either 
necessary or more or less contingent. There is knowledge of 
intrinsic value; knowledge of yuasi-intiiasic value; and know¬ 
ledge of couventioual value. Such facts as that sensations of 
numbness and tingling commonly precede paralysis, that the 
resistance of water to a body moving through it varies as the 
square of the velocity, that chlorine is a disinfectant,—these, and 
the truths of Science in general, are of intrinsic value: they will, 
bear on human conduct ten thousand years hence as they do now. 
The extra knowledge of our own language, which is given by an 
acquaintotnee with Latin an^ Greek, may be considered to have a 
value that is quosi-intriusic: it must exist for us and for other 
races whose languages owe much to these sources; but will 
last only os long as our languages last. While that kind of 
information which, in our schools, usurps the name History—the 
mere tissue of names and dates ^ud dead unmeaning'events has 
a conventional value only: it Ik^not the remotest bearing upon 
any of our actions; and is of useVnly for the avoidance of those 
unpleasant criticisms which current opinion passes upon its 
absence. Of course, as those facis which concern all mankind 
throughout all time must be held of' greater moment tlian, 
those whicli concei'n only a portion of them daring a limited 
era, and of far greater moment than those which concern only a 
portion of them during tlie continuance of a fashion; it folloWd 
that in a rational estimate, knowledge of intrinsic ^!rth muBt* 
other things equal, take precedence of knowlc^dj^ that is of quasi- 

intrinsic or conventional worth./ . 

One finther preliminary. Acquirement of every kind has 
values—value os knowledge Bud value fis diei^pline. Besides its 
use for guidance in conduct/the acqui^tioh each order of 
Ihcts has also its use as mentf^iJMce^biBe its efifects ha a 
preparative for complete living bi^e to be obhsidered tfcnder both 
^bese heads. 

These, then, are the general ideas with which we must set out 
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in discussing a :—Life ns divided into several kinds 

of activity of sucoessivelv d^orensing inij)oi*tance; the worth of 
each order of facts as regulating these several , kinds of activity, 
intrinsically, quasi-intrinsicnllY, nndgpuuventionaily; and their 
regulative influences estimated both a^uowledge and discipline. 

Happily that all-important part of cducnti«n which goes to secure 
direct seIf-pi*eservation, is in great part already provided for. 
Too momentous to be left to our blundering, Nature takes it 
into her own bauds. While yet in its nurse s anns, the infant, by 
biding its face and crying at the sight of a stranger, shows the 
dawning instinct to attain safety by flying from that wdiicb is 
unknown and may be dangerous; and when it can walk, the 
teiTor it manifests if an unfamiliar dog comes near, or the screams 
with which it runs to its mother after any startling sight or sound, 
shows this instinct further developed. Moreover, knowledge sub¬ 
serving direct self-preservation'is that which it is chiefly busied 
in nc(iniring*from hour to hour. How to balance its body; how 
to control its movements so as to avoid collisions; what objects 
m’e hard, and will hurt if sti'uck; wliat objects are Jieavy, and 
injure if they fall on the limbs; which things will bear the weight 
of the body, and which not; the pains inflicted by Are, by mis¬ 
siles, by sbaip instruments—these, and various other.pieces of 
information needful for the avoidance of death or accident, it is 
ever learning. And when, a few years later, the energies go out 
in running, climbing, and jumping, in games of streugtli and 
games* of skill, we see in all these actions by which tlie muscles 
are developed, the perception!^sharpened, and the judgment 
quickenetl,'a preparation for thepafe conduct of the body among 
surrounding objects and movemfcts; and for meeting those gi’oater 
dongera that occasionally occ^ in the lives of all. lleing thus, 
^ we say, so well cared for by Nature, this fundamental education 
needs comparatively little care from us. What we are chiefly 
called upon to see, is, that there shall jbe free scope for gaining this 
.experience, and receiving this discipline,—that there shall be no 
such thwarting of Nature os that by which stupid schoolmistresses 
commonly prevent the girls in their charge from the spontaneous 
physical activities Ihey would indulge in; and so vender them 
comparatively incapable of taking cai*e of themselves in circum- 
slpuices of peril. 

This, however, is by no means all that is comprehended in tlio 
education that prepares for direct self-preservation. Sesides 
guarding the body against mechanical damage or destruction, It 
has to be guarded against injury from other causes—against 
the disease and death that follow breaches of physiologic law^ 
For complete living it is necessary, not only that sudden anni- 
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liilations of life shall be wnrdeil off; bat also that there shall be 
escaped the incapacities and the slow annibilfttion whrsh unwise 
habits entail. As, withoat health and ener^'j, the ioKhistrial, thc- 
parental, the social, and ati other activities become more or less 
impossible; it is clear that this secondaryakind of direct self- 
preservation is only less important than the primary kind; and 
that knowledge tending to secure it-sliould rank veiy high. . 

It is true that here, too, guidance is in some measure ready 
supplied. By onr various physical sensations and desires. Nature 
has insured a tolerable conformity to the chief requirements. 
■Fortunately for us, want of food, great heat, extreme cold, pro¬ 
duce promptings too peremptory to be disregarded. And would 
men Imhituully obey these and all like promptings when less 
strong, 'comparatively few evils would arise. If fatigue of 
body or hj’ain wijre in every ease followed by desistance; if the 
oppression produced by a close utmosph^ alwaj's led to ventila¬ 
tion ; if there were no eating without hunger, or drinking without-. 
thirst; then would the system he but seldom out of working 
order. J.>ut so profound aii ignorance is there of the laws of 
life, tlj.it men do not oven know that tljeir- sensations are their 
niituriil guides, and (when not I'endered morbid by long-continued 
disohedieiiee) their trustworthy guides. Nay, not only are they 
mostly ignorant of this truth, but they actually deny it when 
propounded to them. Judging from various prevalent ascetic 
doctrines, the current belief would seem to bo that our sensations 
exist not for onr gnidanee, but for our uiisguidanee; and should-be 
thwarted as much as possible. So that though, to speak tcleo- 
logiciiily, Nature has provided \fficient safegnartb to health, lack 
of knowledge makes tliem in a ^eat measure useless. 

If any one doUbts the iinportnuce of an acquaintHnee with the 
fundamental principles of physiwlogy os a means to complete 
living, let him look around and see how mauy men and women 
he can find in middle or later life v^o are thoroughly v?eU. 
Occasionally only do wo meet with ab example of vigorous heaHh 
continued to old age; hourly do we me?t with examples of acute 
disorder, chronic ailment, general debility, premature decrepitude. 
Scjircely is there one to whom you put the question, who has not, 
in the course of bis life, brought upon hims^f illnesses which a 
little knowledge would have saved him from. Here is a ca^ of 
heart disease consequent on a rheumatic fever followed-^llf^- 
loas exposure, There is a ease of erp» spewed fei^ life by over- 
Study. Yesterday the acoounfwas of oue^ii^se lobg-enduring 
lameness was brouglit on by contiuufegi spite^of the pain, to use 
n knee ailfer it had beeh sliglmy injured. And to-day we are 
told of another who has had to lie by for years, because ho did not 
know that,the palpitation he'suffered from result^- from over- 
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taxed brain. Now we hear of an irremediable injury that followed 
some silly feat of strength ; and, again, of a constitution that has 
never recovered from the effects of excessive work needlessly under* 
taken. While on all sides we see the. perpetual minor ailments 
which accompany fieblenes^. Not to dwell on the. actual pain, 
the weoi'iness, the gloom, the waste of time and money thu 3 
entailed, only consider how greatly ill-health hinders the discharge 
of all duties—makes business often impossible, and always more 
difiScult; produces an irritability fatal to the right management 
of children; puts the functions of citizenship out of the question; 
and makes amusement a bore. Is it not clear that the physical 
sins—piu-tly our forefathers’ and partly our own—which produce 
this ill-health, deduct more from complete living than anything 
else? and to a great extent make life a failure and a burden 
instead of a benefaction and a pleasure ? 

To all which add the fact, that life, besides being thus 
immensely deteriorated, is also cut short. It is not time, as we 
commonly suppose, that a disorder or disease from which we have 
recovered leaves us as before. No disturbance of tho normal 
courec of the functions can pass away and leave things exactly 
as they were. In nil cases a permanent damage is done—^not 
immediately appreciable, it maybe, .but still there; and along 
with other such items which Nature in her strict account-keeping 
never drops, will tell against us to the inevitable shortening of 
our days. Through the accumulation of small injuries it is that 
constitutions are commonly undermined, and break down, long 
before tlieir time. And if we call to mind Iiow far the average 
duration of life falls below th^iossible duration, we see how 
immense is the loss. When, toMhe numerous partial deductions 
whicli bud health entails, we imd this great final deduction, it 
results that ordinarily more th#n one-lialf of life is thrown away. 

Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self-preservation by 
preventing this loss of health, is of primary importance. We do 
not contend that possession of such knowledge would by any 
means wholly remedy the evil. For it is clear that in our present 
phase of civilization men’s necessities often compel them to 
transgress. And it is further dear that, even in the absence of 
such compulsion, their inclinations wpuld frequently lead them, 
spite of their knowledge, to sacrifice future good to present grati* 
fio@tiou. But we do contend that the right knowledge impressed 
in the right way would effect much; and wo further contend 
as tlie laws of health must be recognised before they can be fully 
conformed to, the imparting of such knowledge must precede a 
more rational living—come when that may. We infer that ns 
vigorous health and its accompanying high spirits are larger 
^ elem ents of happiness than any other things whatever, tho teach- 
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ing how to maintain them is n teaching that yields in moment to 
no otlier whatever. And therefore we assert that such a course 
of physiology as is needful for thei»comprehension of its general 
truths, and their hearings’ on daily conduct, is an aU>es9ential 
part of a rational education. 

Strange that the assertion should need making! Stranger still 
that it should need defending! Yet are there not a few by whom 
such a proposition will be received 'mth something approaching 
to derision. Men who would blush if caught saying Iphigenia 
instead of Iphigenia, or would resent as im. insult any imputotion 
of ignorance respecting the fabled labours of a fabled demi*god, 
show not the slightest shame in confessing that they do not know 
where the Eustachian tubes are, what are the actions of the spinal 
chord, whiit is the normal rate of pulsation, or how the Inng^ are 
inflated. While anxious that their sons should bo well up in the 
superstitions of two thousand years' ago, they care not that they 
should.be taught anything about the structure and functions of 
their own bodies—nay, would even disapprove such instruction. 
So overwhelming is the influence of established routine! So 

tenibly in our education does the ornamental ovemde the useful! 

* 

We need not insist on the value of that knowledge which aids 
indirect self-preservation by facilitating the gaining of a livelihood. 
This is admitted bj^l; and, indeed, by the mass is perhaps too 
exclusively regard^ as the end of education. But while every 
one is ready to endorse the abstract proposition that instruction 
fitting youths for tho business of life is of high importance, or 
even to consider it of -Supreme importance; yet scarcely any 
inquire what instruction will so ^4 them. It is true that reading, 
writing, and' arithmetic are taugh^ith an intelligent appreciation 
of their uses; but when we have said tliis we have said nearly all. 
While the great bulk of what else*is acquired has no bearing on 
the industrial activities, an immensity of information that has a 
direct bearing on the industrial activities is entirely passed over. 

For, leaving out only some very small classdi^.^fiat are all men 
employed in ? They are employed in the prodddlaou, preparation, 
and distribution of comniodities. And. on what does efliciency in 
the production, preparation, and distribution of commodities 
depend ? It depends on the use of methods fitted to the respec¬ 
tive natures bf wese commo^ties; it dep^ds on an adeq^^ 
Imowledge of their physical, cheinicali or-vital properties, a^t^e 
may be; that is, it depends oh Science, .^^is order of know¬ 
ledge, which is in great part Ignored in our mfihbl courses, is the 
order of knowledge underlying the.right pei^tmance of on those 
processes by which* civilized life ie, madb possible.. IJiidehiable as 
IS this truth, and thpwt upoh us. as it is' at every turn, there 
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seems to be. no living consciousness of it;' its very fninilinrity 
innkes it .unregarded. To give due woiglit to our argument, we 
must, thflirefuro, realize this tivtii to the reader by a rapid review 
of the facts. 

For all the higher arts of constraction, some acquaintance with 
mathematics is i^spensable. The village carpenter, who, lackmg 
rational instruction, lays out his work by empirical rules learnt 
in his apprenticeship, equally wiUi the builder of a Britannia 
Bridge, makes hourly reference to the laws of quantitative rela¬ 
tions. The surveyor on whose survey the land is purchased; the 
iirclutect in designing a mansion to be built on it; the builder in 
preparing bis estimates; bis foreman in laying out the founda¬ 
tions ; the masons in cutting the stones ; and the various artisans 
who put up tlie fittings; are all guided by geometrical tnitlis. 
Kailway-making is regulated from beginning to end by mathe¬ 
matics: alike in the preparation of plans and sections; in staking 
out the line; in the mensuration of cuttings and embankments; 
in tlie designing, estimating, and building of bridges, culverts, 
viaducts, tunnels, stations. And similarly witli the harbours, 

^ docks, piers, and various engineering and architectural works that 
’ ti-inge the coasts and overspread the face of the countiy; as well 
as the mines that run underneath it. Out of geometry; too, ns 
applied to astronomy, the ai-t of navigation has grown; and so, by 
tliis science, has been mode possible that en^^moos foreign com¬ 
merce which supports a large part of our population, and supplies 
us with many necessaries and jnost of our luxuries. And now-a- 
days even the farmer, for the correct laying out of his drains, has 
recourse to the level—that is, to gemiietrical principles. When 
from those divisions of mathei^tics which deal with ^ace, and 
number, some small smattering^of which is given in schools, wo 
turn to that other division which deals with force, of wliich even 
a smattering is scarcely ever ^en, we meet with another large 
class' of activities which this science presides over. On the appli¬ 
cation of ratirmal mechanicB depends the success of nearly all 
modem manufi^ttfse. The properties of the lever, the wheel and 
axle, &c., are ipvdved in every maobaae-^very machine is a 
solidified mechanical tbeor^n; and to machinery in these times 
we owe nearly all prodoction. Trace history of the breakfast- 
roll. The soil out of which it came was drained with maphine- 
made tiles; the surface was toined over by a macUne; the seed 
ww put in by a machine ; . wheat was reaped,. thrashed, md 

w^owed by machines; by machinery it wag ground and boli^i 
^and h^ the flour htan sent to Gosport, it might have been mi^e 
4 into biscuite by a machine. Look round the room in which vou 
sit. If modei-B, probably the bricks in its walls were machine- 
made; by machinery the flooring was sawn and planed, the 
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niantel-sLelf stxwu nti<i polished, the papci^lmugings made and 
printed; the veneer^oii the table, tlie turned le^ of the chairs, 
the carpet, tlie curtains, are all products* of machiueiy. And your 
clothing—plain, figured, or printed—^is it not xvholly woven, nay 
'perhaps even sewed, by luachinwy? And the volume you are 
I'eading—are not itsleuves fabricate by one machine and covered 
with these words by another? Add to which that for the means 
of distribution over both land and we are similarly indebted* 
And then let it be remembered that according as the principles 
of mechanics are well or ill used to these ends, conies success or 
failure—individual and national. The engineer who misapplies 
Ills formulm fur the strength of materials, builds a bridge that 
breaks down. The manufacturer whose apparn^s is badly devised, 
cannot compete with another whose appar^s wastes less in 
friction and inertia. The sbip-buildar adhering to the old model, 
is outsailed by one who builds on the mechanically-justified wave- 
lino principle. And as the ability of -a nation to hold its own 
against other nations depends on the skill«)d activity of its units, 
we see that on such knowledge may turn tlie national fate. 


Judge then the worth of mathematics. 

Pass next to physics. Joined with mathematics, it has given 
us tlie stenra-engine, which does the work of millions of labourers. 
That section of physics which deals with the laws of heat, has 
taught us 1 k>w to economise fuel in our various industries; how to 
increase the produce of our smelting furnaces by substituting the 
hot for the cold blast; how to ventilate our mines; how to prevent 
explosions by using the safety-lamp; and, through the thermo¬ 
meter, how to regulate innumerable processes. That divisiou 
which has the phenomena of light-for its subject, gives eyes to the 
old and the myopic; aids tbrougl? the microscope in detecting 
diseases and adulterations; and by iminroved lighthouses prevents 
shipwrecks. Eesearclies in eleotmity and magnetism have saved 
incalculable Hfe and property by the eompass; have subserved 
sundry arts by the electrotype; and now, in the tele^ph, havn 
supplied us with the agency by which for the futubeall mercantile 
trousaotions will be reg^atea, political interoourse carried on, 
and perhaps notional quairels avoided. While in the details 
of indoor the improved Idtchen-rango up to the ste^ 

reoscope on the dm^ibg-room table^ tlra applications of advanced 
physics \mderlie oor e^maforts and gratifiewons. 

Brill more axe the bearings of chemistry on theah 

ao|ivities by w^eh inen ohtma tbetneans of liv&g. The bbocher, 
tbe'dyet* the mdiM^rinter, ai;e seteraUy in proaesses 

that are well orill dofie.ao^dmg' ds ^ey do^hr do not eot^oxeat 
to chemical laws. Thd econobbu i^uotion from tfamr ot&s of 
copper, tin, xino, lead, queaK 
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tions of cliemistry. Sugar-refining, gas-making, sonp-boiJing, 
gunpowder manufacture, are operations all partly chemical; as arc 
also those by which are produced glass and porcelain. Whether 
the distiller’s wort stops at the alcoholic fermentation or passes 
into the acetous, is a chemical question on whieh hangs his profit 
or loss: and tlie brewer, if his business is sufficiently large, finds 
it pay to keep a cliemist on his premises. Glance through a work 
on technology, and it becomes at once apparent that there is now 
scarcely any process in the arts or manufactures over some part 
of which chemistry does not preside. And then, lastly, we come 
to the fact that in these times, agriculture, to be profitably carried 
on, must have like guidance. The analysis of manures and soils; 
their adaptations ti^each otlier; the use of gypsum or other sub¬ 
stance for fixing ammonia; the utilization of coprolites; the pro¬ 
duction of artificial manures—all these are boons of cliemistry 
which it behoves the farmer to nc({unint himself with. Be it in 
the lucifer match, or in disinfected sewage, or in photographs—in 
bread made Avithout fermentation, or perfumes extracted from 
refuse, we may perceive that chemistry affects all our industries ; 
and that, by consequence, knowledge of it concerns every one who 
is directly or indirectly connected with our industries. 

And tlien the science of life—biology: docs not this, too, bear 
fundamentally upon these processes of indirect self-preservation ? 
With Avhat we ordinarily call manufactures, it has, indeed, little 
connexion; but with the all-essential manufacture—that of food 
—it is inseparably counected. As agriculture must conform its 
methods to the phenomena of vegetable and animal life, it follow-s 
necessarily that the science of these phenomena is the rational 
basis of agriculture. Various biological truths have indeed been 
empirically established and acred upon by farmers while yet there 
has been no conception of them as science : such as that particu- 
lai- manures are suited to pai’ficular plants; that crops of certain 
kinds unfit the soil for other crops; that horses cannot do good 
work on poor food; that such and such diseases of cattle and 
sheep are caused by such and such conditions. These, and tho 
every-day knowledge wliich the agriculturist gains by experience 
respecting the right management of plants and animals, con¬ 
stitute his stock of biological facts; on the largeness of which 
p-eatly depends his success. And as these biological facts, scanty, 
indefinite, nidimentary, though they are, aid him so essentially; 
judge what must be the value to him of such facts when they 
become positive, definite, and exhaustive. Indeed, even now We 
may see the benefits that rational biology is conferring on him. 
The truth that the production of animal heat implies waste of 
substance, and that, therefore, preventing loss of heat prevents 
the need for extra food—a purely theoretical conclusion—now 
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guides the fatteniug of cattle: it is found that by keeping cnttio 
warm, fodder is- saVad. Similarly with respect to variety of food. 
The experiments of physiologists have 'shown that not only is 
change of diet beneficial, but that digestion is facilitated by a 
mixture of ingredients in each meal: both which truths are now 
influencing cattle-feeding. The discovery that a disorder known 
ns '* the staggers," of which many thousands of sheep have died 
annually, is caused by an entozoon which presses on the brain; 
and that if the creature is extracted through the softened place in 
the skull which marks its position, the sheep usually recovers; 
is another debt which agidculture owes to biology. When we 
observe the marked contrast between our faming and faming on 
the Continent, and remember that this contrast is mainly due to 
the far greater influence science has had upon farming here than 
there ; and when we see how, daily, competition is making the 
adoption of scientific methods more general and necessary; we 
shall rightly infer that very soon, agricultural success in England 
will be impossible without a competent knowledge of animal and 
vegetable physiology. 

Yet one more science have wo to note as bearing directly on 
industrial success—the Science of Society. Without knowing it, 
men Avho daily look at the state of the money-market, glance over 
prices current, discuss the probable crops of corn, cotton, sugar, 
wool, silk, weigh the chances of war, and from all those data 
decide on their mercantile operations, are students of social 
science ; empirical and blundering students it may be; but still, 
students who gain the prizes or are plucked of their profits, accord¬ 
ing as they do or do not reach tjie right conclusion. Not only 
the manufacturer and the merchanl^, guide their transactions 
by calculations of supply and demand, based on numerous facts 
and tacitly recognising sundry genei^l principles of social action ; 
but even the retailer must do the like: his prosperity very greatly 
depending upon the correctness of his judgments respecting the 
future wholesale prices and the future rates of consumption. 
Manifestly, all who take part in the entangled commercial acti¬ 
vities of a community, are vitally interested in understanding the 
laws according to which those activities vary. 

Thus, to all such as are occupied in the production, exchange, 
or distribution of cotumodities, oequointanoe with science in some 
of its departfldents, is of fundamental importance. Whoever is 
imm'edifitely or remotely implicated in my form .of industry (and 
few ure not; has a direct interest in understanding something of 
the mathematioal, ph^sieal, and chemical properties of things ; 
perhaps, also, has a direct interest in bblogy; and certainly has 
in sociology. Whether he does or do^nbt succeed well in that 
indirect self-preservation which we oaU^getiitig a good livelihood, 

[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLI.]— Nbw SsaiM, Vbl. XVI. No. I. C 
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(lepeniis in a great degree on liis knowledge of one or more of 
these sciences: not, it may be, a rational knowledge; but still a 
knowledge, tliough empirical. I'or what we call feai'ning a busi¬ 
ness, really implies learning the science involved in it; tliough not 
perhaps under the name of science. And hence a grounding in 
science is of gi-eat importance, both because it prepaivs for all 
this, and because rational knowledge has an immense superidrity 
- over empirical knowledge. Moreover, not only is it that scien¬ 
tific culture is requisite for each, that be may undcretand the how 
and the why of the things and processes with which he is con¬ 
cerned as maker or distributor; but it is often of much moment 
that ho should understand the how and the why of vaiious other 
things and processes. In this age of joint-stock undertakings, 
nearly eveiy man above the labourer is interested as capitalist in 
some other occupation than his own; and, us thus interested, his 
profit or loss often depends on his Imowledge of the sciences 
bearing on this other occupation. Here is a mine, in the sinking of 
which many shareliolders mined themselves, from not knowing 
that a certain fossil belonged to the old red sandstone, below 
which no coal is found. Not many year’s ago, :f0,000/. was lost 
in the prosecution of a scheme for collecting the aleoliol that 
distils from bread in baking: all which woald haTO been saved to 
the subscribers, had they known tliat less tbaa a hntidredth part 
by weight of the flour is changed in fermentation. Numerous 
attempts have been made to construct dectro-magnetie engines, 
in the hope of superseding steam; but had those who supplied 
the money, understood the general law of the correlation and 
equivalence of forces, theymi^Jihavc hod better balances at tlieir 
bankers. Daily are men induced to aid in earring out inventions 
■wliiol) a mere tyro in science c^nld show to be futile. Scarcely a 
locality but has its histories^f fbrtones thrown away over some 
impossible project. 

And if already the loss from want of science is so frequent and 
so great, still greater and more firequent will it be to those who 
Jiercafter lack science. Just as fiKSt as productive processes 
become more scientific, which competitimtt will inevitably make 
them do; and just as fast as joint-stock uad^inkings spread, 
which they certainly will ; so ft»t wHl scientific knowl^ge grow 
necessary to every one. 

That which our school-com’ses leave almost oitirely out, we 
thus find to 1x3 that which most neuly conoeras the business of 
life. All our industries would cease, were it not for that ib^- 
mation which men begin to acqaiie as,they best may after their 
education is said to be finished. And were }it- not for this infor¬ 
mation, that has been frotn age to age accumulated ami spread by 
unofficial means, these industries would never have existed. Had 
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there been no teaching but such as is given in our public seiiools, 
England would uov^^e what it was in feudal times. That increas¬ 
ing acquaintanoe with the laws of phenomena wliich has through 
successive ages eaiabbd os to subjugate Nature to our needs, and 
in these days gives the common labourer comforts which a few cen¬ 
turies ago kings could not purchase, is scarcely in any degree owed 
to the appointed means of instruetii^ our youth. The vital know 
ledge—that by which we have grown as a nation to what we are, 
and which now underlies our whole existence, is a knowledge 
that has got itself taught in nooks and comers; while the ordained 
agencies for teaching have been mumbling little else but dead 
formulas. * 

We come now to the third great division of human activities— 
a division for which no preparation whatever is made. If by 
some strange chance not a vestige of us descended to the remote 
future save a pile of our school-books or some college examina¬ 
tion papers, we may imagine bow puzzled an antiquary of the 
period would be on finding in them no indication that the learners 
were ever likely to be parents. “ This must have been the cur- 
riculuni for their celibates," we may fancy liim concluding. 
“ I perceive here an elaborate propamtion for many things: 
especially for reading the books of extinct nations and of co¬ 
existing nations (from which indeed it seems clear that these 
people h.ad very little worth reading in their own tongue); but I 
find no reference whatever to the brining up of children. They 
could not have been so absurd as to omit all training for tins 
gravest of re«^onsibilities. £vi<jleatly then, this was the school 
coui*so of one of their monastic orders." 

Seriously, is it not an astonishing fact, that though on the 
treatment of offspring depend they: lives or deaths, and their 
moral welfare or ruin; yet not one word of instructioa on the 
treatment Of offs^ng is ever given to tiiose who will hereafter 
lie parents ? Is it not monstrous that the iate of a new genera¬ 
tion should be left to the chances of unreasoning custom, im¬ 
pulse, fancy—joined with the sn^pestions of ignorant nuises and 
thepreJudicedcQanselofgrairdmed&CB? Jf a merchant commenced 
business withoni any knowle^e of ahthmetio and book-keeping, 
we should exclaim at his folly, and look for disastrous conse¬ 
quences. Or if, be&fe stadyii^ anatomy, a man set up os sur¬ 
gical, operator, we -dloa^ wonder at hia audacity and pity Ids 
pntimts. But that parents sbot^ be^tn the difficult task of 
realing children wi^ont ever Itavuig given a thought to the 
principles—physical, moral, —which ought to.guide 

themi excites nmthn surprise at the .ahtois nor pity for their 
victims. ' 

c 2 
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To tens of thousinids that are killed, add hundreds of thousands 
tliat survive with feeble constitutions, and millions that grow up 
with constitutions not so strong as they should, be; and you will 
have some idea of the curse inflicted on their, oflfspring by parents 
ignorant of the laws of life. Do but consider for a moment that 
the regimen to Avhich children are subject is hourly telling upon 
them to their life-long injury or benefit; and that there are 
twenty Avays of going Avrong to one way of going right; and you 
Avill get some idea of the euormous mischief that is almost overy- 
Avhere inflicted by the thoughtless, haphazard system in common 
use. Is it decided that a boy shall be clothed in some flimsy 
sliort dress, and be alloAved to go playing about with'liinbs red¬ 
dened by cold ? The decision Avill tell on his Avhole future exis¬ 
tence—either in illnesses; or in stunted growth; or in deficient 
energy; or in a maturity less vigorous than it ought to have been, 
and consequent hindrances to success and happiness. Are 
children doomed to a monotonous dietary, or a dietary that is 
deficient in nutritiveness V Their ultimate physical power and 
their efliciency as men and Avomen, Avill inevitably be more or less 
diminished by it. Are they forbidden vociferous play, or (being 
too ill-clothed to bear exposure), are they kept in-doors in cold 
Avoather ? They arc certain to fall below that measure of health 
and strength to which they would else have attained. When 
sons and daughters groAV up sickly and feeble, parents commonly 
regard the event as a misfortune—as a visitation of Trovidence. 
Thinking after the prevalent chaotic fashion, they assume that 
these evils come without causes; or that the causes are super¬ 
natural. Nothing of the kiiid.r In some cases the causes are 
doubtless inherited; but in most cases foolish regulations are 
tlie causes. Very generally parents themselves are responsible 
lor all this pain, this debility,^this depression, this misery. 'J’bey 
have undertaken to control the lives of their offspring from hour 
to hour; with cruel carelessness they have neglected to learn 
anything about these vital processes Avliich they ore unceasingly 
affecting by their commands and prohibitions; in utter igno¬ 
rance of the simplest physiologic laws, they have been year by year 
undermining tlie constitutions of their children; and have, so 
inflicted disease niul premature de.ith,' not only on them hut on 
their descendants. 

Equally great are the ignorance and the consequent injury, 
AArhen Ave turn from physical trainii^ to moral training. Cqo- 
sider the young mother and her nursery legislation. But a'lVw 
years ago she Avna at school, where her memory Avas crammed Avitli 
words, and names, and dates, and her reflective faculties scarcely 
in the slightest degree exercised—where not one idea was given 
her respecting the methods of dealing Avith the opening mind of 
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childhood; and wltere her discipline did not in the least fit her 
for thinking ont rflrethods of her own* The intervening years 
have been passed in practising music, in fancy-work, in novel- 
reading, and in party-going: no thought having yet been given to 
the grave responsibilities of maternity; and scarcely any of that 
solid intellectual culture obtained Which would be some prepara¬ 
tion for such responsibilities, And- nowsee her with an unfolding 
Juimnn character committed to her charge—see her profoundly 
ignorant of the phenomena with which she has to deal, under¬ 
taking to do that which can be done but imperfectly even with 
the aid of the profonndest knowledge. She knows nothing about 
the nature of the emotions, their order of evolution, their func¬ 
tions, or where use ends and abuse begins. She is under the 
impression that some of the feelings are wholly bad, which is not 
true of any ono of them; and that others are good, however far 
they may be carried, which is also not true of any one of them. 
And then, ignorant ns she is of that with which she has to deal, 
she is equally iguorant of the effects that will he produced on it 
by this or that treatment. What can he moi’e inevitable than 
the disastrous results we see hourly arising ? Lacking knowledge 
of mental phenomena, with their causes and consequences, her 
interference is frequently more mischievous than absolute pas¬ 
sivity would have been. This and that kind of action, which 
are quite normal and beneficial, she perpetually thwarts; and so 
diminishes the child’s happiness and profit, injiu'es its temper 
and her own, and produces estrangement. Deeds which she 
thinks it desirable to encourage, she gets performed by threats 
and bribes, or by exciting a ^lesire for applause: considering 
little what the inward motive may be, so long as the outward 
conduct confoims: and thus cultivating hypocrisy, and fear, and 
selfishness, in place of good feeling* While insisting on truthful¬ 
ness, she constantly sets au example of untruth, by threatening 
penalties which she does not inflict. While inculcating self- 
control, she hourly visits on her little ones angry scoldings for 
acts that do hot call for them. She has not the remotest idea that 
in the nursery, as in the world, that alone is the truly salutary 
discipline which visits on all condact» good and bad, the natural 
consequences—the Consequences, pleasurable or painful, which in 
the nature of things such conduct tends to bring. Being thus 
wdtbout theoretic guidance, and quite incapable of guiding heraelf 
by tracing the mental processes going on in her children, her rule 
isinSpulsive, inconsistent, mischievous, often in the highest degree; 
and would indeed be generally ruinous, were it not that the over¬ 
whelming tendency of the growing mind to assume femoral type 
of the race, usually suhorainates cdl minor influences. 

And then the culture of the intellect—is hot this, too, mis- 
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mnnngeil in a simiku'mftnner ? Gnint tliat tlm phenomena of 
intelligence confonn to laws; grant lliat the^evolution of intelli- 
jrenee in a cliild also conforms to laws; and it follows inevitably 
that education can bo rightly guided only by ik knowledge of these 
laws. To suppose that yon can properly regidate this pro¬ 
cess of forming and accumnlathig ideas, without understanding 
the nature of the process, is absurd. How widely, then, must 
teaching as it is, differ from teaching os it should be; wdien 
hardly any parents, and but few teachere, know anything about 
psychology. As might be expected, the system is grievously at 
fault, alike in matter and in manner. While the right class of 
facts is withheld, the wrong class is forcibly ndministeivd in tho 
wrong way and in tho wrong oni^r. With that common limited 


idea of education which coutines it to knowledge gained from 
books, parents thrust primei's into the hands of their little ones 
years too soon, to their great injury. Not recognising llic truth 
that the function of books is supplementary—that they form an 
indirect means to knowledge when direct means foil—a* means of 
seeing tlirough other men what you cannot see for youi*sclf; 
they are eager to give second-hand facts in place of lirst-lmnd 
facts. Not perceiving the enormous value of that spontaneous 
education which goes on in early years—not perceiving tiiat a 
child’s restless obsen^ntion, instead of being ignored or checked, 
should be diligently administered to, and made as accurate and 
complete as possible; they inskd; on occupying its eyes and 
thoughts with things that are, for the time being, incompre¬ 
hensible and repugnant. Possessed by u superstition which 
worships the symbols of knowMlge instead of the knowledge 
itself, they do not see that only vrhen his acquaintance with tlm 
objects and processes of the household, the streets, and tho fields, 
is bocommg tolerably exhnnsiive—only then shonld a child bo - 
introduced to the new souireso/inibrmation which books supply: 
uud this, not only because immediate cognition is of fiir givater 
value than.mediate cognition; but also, because the words con¬ 
tained in books can be rightly interpreted into ideas, only in pro¬ 
portion to tho antecedent experience of things. Observe next, 
that this formal instruction, tar too soon commenced, is carried 
on \vitli but little reference to the laws of mental development. 
Intellectual progress is of necessity from the concrete to the 
abstrac^. But regardless of this, highly abstract subjects, such as 
grammar, which should come quite Into, are begun quite esMlj, 
ioutical geography, dead and uxunteresring to a child, and 
which sh^jdd be an appendage of sociological studies, m com- 
WBcedtetnnes; while physical geography, comprehensible and 
.^mparatively attractive to a child, is in great part passed over. 
Nearly every subject dealt with is aiTmged in ^noraal order: 
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defiuitioiis, aad rales, and principles being put first, instead of 
being disclosed, as 4hey are in the order of natare, through the 
study of cases,.. And then, pervading the Trhole, is the vicious 
system of rote leoroiiig—a system of sacrificing the spirit to the 
letter. See the results. Wliat with perceptions unnaturally 
dulled by early thwarting, and.. a coerced attention to books— 
what with the mental confusion produced by teaching subjects 
bclorc tljey can he understood, and in each of them giving gene¬ 
ralizations before the facts of which these are the generaliza¬ 
tions—what with making the pupil a mere passive recipient of 
other’s ideas, and not in the Icast^leading him to be an active 
inquirer or sclf-iusiructor—and what with taxing tlie faculties to 
excess; there are veiy few minds that become as efficient as they 
might be. Examinations being once passed, books are laid aside; 
the givater part of what has been acquired, being unorganized, 
soon drops out of recollection; what remains is mostly inert—the 
art of applying kaowledge not having been cultivated; and there 
is but little power either of accurate observation or independent 
thinking. To all which add, that while much of the information 
gained is of relatively small value, an immense mass of infor¬ 
mation of tran.sceudcnt value is entirely passed over. 

'I’liUK wo find tlve facts to be such as might have been inferred 
cl priori, 'i’he traiiiipig of children—pliysical, moral, and intel- 
let'tual—is dreadfully defective. And in groat measure it is so, 
because parents are devoid of that knowledge by which this 
training can alone be rightly guided. What is to he expected 
when one of the most intricate of problems is undertaken by 
those who have given scarcely a thought to the principles on 
which its solution depends? Eor Khoe-mukiiig or house-build¬ 
ing, for the management of a ship or'a loeomotive-engine, a long 
appvcniicoship is needful. Is it, fthen, that the unibUliiig of a 
luuunu being ia body nod mind, is so compaeatiyely simple a pro¬ 
cess, that any one may superintend and regulate it with no pre¬ 
paration wlniever ? If not—^if the process is with .one e.vception 
more complex than any in Nature, and the task of adminiateriug 
to it one of surpassing difficulty; is it not madness to make no 
provision for such a task ? Better sacrifice accomplishments than 
omit this all-essential instruction. When a fatlier, acting on 
false dogmas adopted without examination, has alienated his 
sons, driven them into rebellion by bis harsh treament, ruined 
them, and made bbnself miserable,; »be might reHeet.that the study 
of Ethology would have been worth pursuing, oven at tim post 
of knowing uoUiing about Jiisehylas- When a mother is uioara- * 
iug over a first-horn thi^ has su^ under the sequels of scarlet- 
fever—when perhaps a candid medical man his cqnfirmed her 
suspicion that her cluld would have recovered had sot its system 
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been enfeebled by over study—AAdien sbe is prostrate under tlio 
pangs of combined grief and remorse; it is but a small consola¬ 
tion that she can read Dante in the original. 

Thus -we see that for regulating the, third great division of 
human activities, a knowledge of the laws of life is the one 
thing needful. Some acquaintance with the first principles of 
physiology and the elementary truths of psychology is indis¬ 
pensable for the right bringing up of children. We doubt not 
that this assertion will by many be read with a smile. That 
parents in general sljould be expected to acquire a knowdedgo of 
subjects so al)stv\ise, will seem to them au absurdity. And if we 
proposed that au exhaustive knowledge of these subjects should 
bo obtained by all fathers and mothers, the absurdity would 
indeed be gbiring enough. Dut we do not. General principles 
only, accompanied by such detailed illustrations as may be 
needed to make them undei-stood, w'ould suffice. And these, 
might be readily taught—if not rationally, then dogmatically. 
.I>c this as it may, however, here are the indisputable facts;—that 
the development of children in mind and body rigorously obeys 
certain laws; that unless these law's are in some degreeconfonned 
to by parents, death is inevitable; tjiat unless they are in a great 
degree conformed to, there must result serious physical and mental 
defects; and that only when they are completely conformed to, 
can a perfect maturity he reached. Judge, then, whether all wdio 
may one day be parents, should not strive with ^ome anxiety to 
learn what these laws are. 

From the parental functions lefei us pass now to the functions 
of t/(e citizen. We have here to inquire what knowledge best 
lits a man for tlic discharge of these functions. It cannot be 
al]eg{‘d, as in tlie last case, thgt the need for knowledge fitting 
him for these functions is wholly overlooked; for our school 
courses contain cciluin studios W'hich, nominally at least, bear 
upon political and social duties. Of these the only one that 
occupies a prominent place is History, 

Hut, as already more tlian once hinted, the liistoric information 
commonly given is almost valueless for purposes of guidance. 
Scarcely any of the facts set down in our school-histories, oAd 
V 017 iew even of those; contained in the more elaborate works 
written for adults, give any clue to the right principles of politi¬ 
cal action. The biographies of monarchs (and our cliildren 
commonly learn little else) throw scarcely any light upon the 
science of society. Familiarity with court intrigues, plots, usiir- 
patiMs, or the like, and with all the personalities accompanying 
them, aids very little in elucidating the principles on which 
National welfare depends. We road of some squabble for power, 
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that it led to u pitched bottle; that such and such wore the 
names of the gdoerais and their lending subordinates; that they 
had each so many thousand infantry and cavalry, and so mnny 
cannon; that they oironged their forces in this and that order; 
that they manoeuvred, attacked, and fell back in certain ways; 
that at this pjut of the day such disasteirs ■were sustained, and at 
that such advantages gained; that in one particular movement 
some leading officer fell, while in another a certain regiment was 
decimated: that alter all the changing fortunes of the fight, the 
victory was gained by this or that, army; and that so many were 
killed and wounded on each side, and so mnny captured by the 
conquerors. And now, out of the accumulated details which 
make u]) the narrative, say which it is that helps you in deciding 
on your conduct ns a citizen. Supposing even that j'ou had 
diligently rend, not only “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World,” hut accounts of all other battles that history mentions; 
how much more judicious would your vote be at the :fiext election? 
“ Hut these are facts—interesting facts,” you say. Without 
doubt they are facts (such, at least, as nre not wholly or pailially 
fictions); and to many they may be interesting facts. But this 
by no means implies that they are valiuiblc. Factitious or morbid 
opinion often gives seeming value to things that have scarcely 
any. A tiilipomaniac will not pint with a choice bulb for its 
weight in gold. To another man an ugly piece of cracked old 
china seems his most desirable possession. And there nre those 
who give high prices for the relics of celebrated murtlcrers. Will 
it be contended that these tastes are any measures of value in the 
things that gratify them ? If n(>t, then it must bo admitted that 
the liking felt for certain classes of historical facts is no in'oof of 
tlieir Avorth; and that wo must tost their worth ns we test the worth 
of other facts, by asking to what u^s they are njiplicable. Were 
some one to tell you that your neighbour’s cat kittened yesteixiay, 
you would say the information was Avorthless. Fact though it 
might be, you would say it was an utterly useless tact—a fact that 
could in no way influence your actions in h’fe—a fact that Avould 
not help you in learning how to live completely. Well, apply the 
same test to the great mass of historical facts, and you will get • 
the same result. They are facts from which no conclusions can be 
drawn— unorganizahle tacts; and therefore facts which can be of 
no service in establishing principles of conduct, Avhich is the chief 
use of facts. Read them, if you like, for amusement; but do not 
flatter yourself they are iust^ctive. 

That which constitutes History, properly so called, is in great 
part omitted from works on the subject. Only of late years 
have historians commenced giving us, in any coasideralile 
quantity, the truly valuable information. As in past ages the 
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kiug wns everything Riul tlie people uotliiug; so, in -past histories 
the doings of the king till tlie entire piotuiei to whieli the 
national life forms but an obscure background. While only now, 
when the welfai-e of nations rather than of rulers is'becoming the 
dominant idea, are historians beginning to occupy themselves 
with the phenomena of social progress. That which it really 
conoems us to know, is the natural history of society. We want 
all facts which help us to understand how n nation has gi-own 
and organized itself. Among these, let us of course have an 
account of its govennnent; with as little as may be of gossip 
about the men who officered it, and as much ns possible about 
•the structure, principles, methods, prejudices, corruptions, Ac., 
which it exhibited: and let this account not only include the 
nature and atdious of the central govcrnineut, hut also those of 
local goverunieuts, dovvii to their iuiautest raniilieations. Let us of 
ooni"sealiio have a parallel description of the occlesinstical govern¬ 
ment—its organization, its conduct, its power, its relations to the 
State: and accompanying this, the ceremonial, creed, and religious 
ideas—not onlv those nominallv believed, hut those reallv 

^ tf ' •' 

believed and acted upon. Let us at tlie same time be informed 
of the control exercised by class over class, us displayed in all 
social observances—in titles, salutations, and forms of address. 
Let us know, too, what were all the other customs which regulated 
the popular life out ofdoora and iu-doors: including tlioso whicli 
concern the relations of the sexes, aiwl the relations of parents to 
children. 'Wie sujKn’stitions, also, i'rom the move important 
myths down to tlie charms in common use, should bo indicated. 
Nextsliould come a delineation 6T the industrial system; showing 
to what extent the division of labour Avas carried; how trades 
were regulated, wliether by caste, guilds, or otherwise; what was 
the connexion between empl^^yers and employed; Avluit were the 
agencies for distributing commodities; what were t!ic menus of 
communiention; wlmt was the circulating medium. Aewunpauy- 
ing all which should come an account of the industrial arts 
technically considered: stating the processes in use, and the quality 
of thp products. Lurtber, the intellectual condition of the nation 
in its various grades sluHiId be depicted: not only Avith respect to- 
tlie kind and amount of education, but Avith respect to the progress 
made in science, and the prevailing manner of thinking. The 
dep*ep oi cestlietic culture, ns displayed in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, dress, music, poetry, and fiction, should be described. 
ISor should there be omitted a sketch of the daily lives of the 
people^tbeir food, their homes, and their amusements. And 
lastly, to connect the Avhole, should be exhibited the moixils, 
tb^retical and practical, of all classes: as indicated in their laws, 
hamts, proverbs, deeds. All these facts, given with as much 
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brevity ns consists ■with clearness and nccuracy, should be so 
grouped and arranged that they may be comprehended in their 
ensemble; and tiins may be contemplated as mutually dependent 
parts of one great whole. The aim should be^o to present them 
that we may readily trace the comemus subsisting among them; 
with the view of learning what social phenomena co-exist with wliat 
others. And then the corresponding deKneations of succeeding 
ages should be so mauaged as to show Qs^ as clearly as may be, 
how each belief, institution, custom, and arrangement was 
modified; and how the consensus of preceding structures and 
functions was developed into the consensus of succeeding ones. 
Siioli alone is the kind of information respecting past times, 
which can be of service to the citizen for the regulation of liis 
conduct. The only history that is of practical value, is what may 
be oallod Descriptive yociology. And the highest office which the 
Instoriuii can discharge, is that of so narrating the lives of natrons, 
as to furnish materials for a Comiiarative S<x;iology; and for the 
subsequent determinatiun of the ultimate laws to wliich social 
phenomena conform. 

Dut now mark, that trven supposing an adequate stock of this 
truly vnluahlo historical knowledge lias been acquired, it is of 
compiiftitively little use without the key. And the key is to be 
found only in Science, AVithout an acquaintance with the general 
truths of biology and psychology, rational interpretation of social 
plienomeiia is impossible. Only in proportion as men obtain a 
certain rude, empirical knowledge of -human'nature, are they 
enabled to understand even the simplest facts of social life: as, 
for instance, tlic relation betweeh siipply nud demand. And if 
not even the most elementary trutl>s of sociology can be reached 
until some knowledge is obtained of Jiow men generally think, 
feel, and act under given circumstoiices ; then it is luaniicst tlnit 
there can bo nothing like a wide comprehension of sociologT, 
unless thi*ough a competent knowledge of man in all his faculties, 
bodily and mental. Oonsider the matter in the abstract, and this 
conclusion is self-evident Thus:—Society is made up of indi¬ 
viduals; all that is done in society is d<me by the combined 
actions of individuals'; and tlmreibre, in kulividual actions only 
can be found tlie solutions of social phenomena. But the actions 
of individuals depend on the taws of their natures; and their 
actions cannot be understood until these laws are understood. 
These laws, however, when reduced to their simplest expression, 
ore found to di^nd oa laws of body and mind in general. 
Hence it nopesaarily follows, tliot biolagy and psychology are 
indispensable as iuteipreters of Bodotog^. Or, to state the con¬ 
clusion still more simply:—All social phenomena are pbeuomena 
of iiie—ore tlie most complex manifestathms of lifo-^-are ulti* 
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mately dependent on the laws of life—and cun be understood 
only when the laws of life are understood. • Thus, theti, we see 
that for the regulation of this fourth division of human activities, 
wo arc, as before,* dependent on Science. Of the knowledge 
commonly imparted in educational courses, very little is of any 
service in guiding a man in his conduct as a citi/on. Only a 
small part of the history he reads is of practical value ; and ol 
this small part he is not prepared to make proper use. He com¬ 
monly Jacks not only the materials for, but the \l3ry conception 
of, descriptive sociology'; and he also lacks that knowledge ot 
the organic sciences, without wliich even descriptive sociology can 
give him but little aid. 

And now we come to that remaining division of human life 
■wliich includes tlie relaxations, pleasures, and amusements tilling 
leisure lioui-s. After considering what training host tits for self- 
preservation, for the obtainment of sustenance, for the discharge 
of parental duties, and for the regulation of social and political 
conduct; we have now to consider what training best tits for the 
miscellaneous enas not included in tliese—for the enjoyments of 
Nature, of Literature, and of the Fine Arts, in all their forms. 
Postponing them as wo do to tilings that bear more vitallt upon 
human welfare; and bringing evurvthiiig, as we have, to the test 
of actual value; it will perhaps bo inferred tliat we arc inclined 
to slight these less essential things. No greater mistake could 
he made, however: We yield to none in the vnluo wc attaoli to 
ajstlictic culture and its pleasures. Without painting, sculpture, 
music, poetry, and the emotious^ produced hy natural beauty of 
every kind, life would lose half its charm. So far from thinking 
that the training and gratification of the tastes are nnimportunt, 
we believe the time will cojjie when they will occupy a mncli 
larger share of human life than now. When the forces of Nature 
have been fully conijuered to man’s use—when the means of pro¬ 
duction have been brought to perfection—when labour has been 
economized to the highest degree—when education has been so 
systematized that a preparation for the more essential activities 
may bo made with comparative rapidity—and when, consequently, 
tliere is a great increase of spare time; then will tlie poetry, both 
ol' Art and Nature, riglitly fill a largo space in the minds of all. 

But it is one thing to admit that (esthetic culture is in a high 
degree conducive to human happiness; and another thing to odtnit 
that it is a fundamental requisite to linman happiness. Howev'er 
important it may be, it must, yield precedence to those kinds of 
culture which bear more directly upon the duties’^of life. As 
before hinted, literature and the fine arts are made possible by 
thoSe activities which make individual and social life possible; 
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and manifestly, that which is made possible, must be postponed to 
that which it possible. A florist cultivates a plant for the 

sake of its flower ; and regards the roots and leaves as of value, 
ohiefly because they we instrumental in prqducing the flower. 
"But while, as an ultimate product, the'flower is the thing to which 
everything else is subordinate; the florist very well knows that the 
root and leaves are intrinsically of greater importance; because 
on them the evolution of the flower depends. He bestows every 
care in roaring a healthy plant; and knows it would be folly ifj 
in his anxiety to obtain the flower, he were to neglect the plant. 
Similarly in the case before us. Architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, poetry, A’c*., may he truly called the efflorescence of civilized 
life. But even supposing them to ho of such transcendent worth 
as to subordinate the civilized life out of which they grow (which 
can hardly bo asserted), it will still be admitted that the pro¬ 
duction of a healthy civilized life must be the firet consideration; 
and that the knowledge conducing to this must occupy the highest 
place. 

And here wc see most distinctly the vice of our educational 
system. It neglects the plant for the sake of the flower. In 
anxiety for elegance, it forgets substance. While it gives no 
knowledge conducive to self-preservation—while of knowledge 
that facilitates gaining livelihood it gives but the rudiments, and 
loaves the greater part to be picked up any how in after life— 
while for the discharge of parental functions it makes not the 
slightest provision—and while for the duties of citizenship it 
prepares by imparting a mass of facts, most of which are irre¬ 
levant, and the rest without a ifccy; it is diligent in teaching 
everything that adds to refinement, polish, eclat. However I'ully 
we may admit that extensive acquaintance with modem languages 
is a valuable accomplishment, which, through reading, conversa¬ 
tion, and travel, aids in giving a contain finish; it by no moans 
fijllows that this result is rightly purchased at the cost of that 
vitally important knowledge sncriticed to it. Supposing it true 
that classical education conduces to elegance and correctness of 
style; it cannot be said that elegance and correctness of style ai'e 
compai'ablo in importance to a familiarity with the principles that 
should guide the' rearing of children. Grant that the taste 
may be greatly improved by reading all the poetry w-rilten in 
extinct languages; yet it is not to he ii^erred that such improve¬ 
ment of taste is equivj^nt in value tq an acquaintance with tlio 
laws of health, Acch^^tplishments^ the fine helles lettres, 
and all these things which, as we saya^bo^titate the. efflorescence 
of civilization; should be wholly suhordui^ilte to that knowledge and 
discipline on which civilization rests. As they occupy the leisure 
part of life, so should they occupy the leisure part of education. 
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llecognising thus the true position of cpsthelios, and holding 
that while the cultivation of them should f(ym a pnrtof education 
from its commencement, such cultivation ^onld iw subsidiary; 
we have now to in(juire what knowledge is of most use to this end 
—what knowledge best fits for tliis remaining sphere of activity. 
To this question the answer is still the same os heretofore. Un¬ 
expected as the assertion may be, it is nevertheless true, that the 
highest Art of every kind is based upon Science—that without 
Science there can be’ neither perfect production nor full apprecia¬ 
tion. Science, in that limited technical acceptation current in 
society, may not have been possessed by many artists of high 
repute’; but acute observers ns they have been, they have always 
possessed a stock of those empirical generalizations which 
constitute science in its lowest phase; and they have habitually 
fallen far below perfection, partly because their generalizations 
■were comimratively few and inaccurate. That science necessarily 
Tinderlies the line arts, becomes manifest, d priori, when wo re- 
membfU' that art-products are all more or less representative of 
objective or subjective phenomena; that they can bo true only in 
proportion ns they conform to the laws of these phenomena; and 
that, before they can thus conform, the artist must know what 
these laws are. That this « priori oonclnsion tallies with expe¬ 
rience we shall soon see. 

Youths preparing for the practice of soblpture, have to acquaint 
themselves ■with the hones and muscles of the human frame in 
their distribution, attachments, and movements. This is a portion 
of science; and it has been found needful to impart it for the pre¬ 
vention of those many errors w^ieh sculptors who do not possess 
it, commit. For the prevention of other mistakes, a knowledge of 
mechanical principles is requisite; and such knowledge not being 
usually possessed, grave mechanical mistakes ar6 fluently made. 
Take an instance. For dlahility of a figure it is needfol that' 
the perpendicular from the centre of gravity—“ the line of direc¬ 
tion,” ns it is called—should full within the base of support; and 
hence it happens, that when a man assumes the attitude known 
as “ standing at ease," in which one leg is straightened and the 
otlier relaxed, the line of direction Mis within the foot of the 
straightened leg. fint seulptmrs, unfamiHar with the theoiy of 
equilibrium, not uncommonly so represent this attitode, that the 
line of direction falls midway between the feet; Ignorance of the 
the laws of momentum leads to onidogons errors: as witness the 
admired Discobolus, which, as it is posed, must inevitably fall 
forward the moment the qpioit is delivered. 

In pmnting, the necessity for scientific knowliedga^ eispiribal if 
nqt rational, is still more consjncnoQS. In what oonsists the 
■grotesqueness of Chinese picturcs> unless in their utter disregard 
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of tilt) liiwa of appearances—in their absurd linear perspective, 
and tlj«ir wudj of aerial perspective ? In what ore the drawings 
of a child so fanltf, if not in a siiailar absence of truth—an 
absence arising, in great part, from ignorance of the way in which 
the aspects of things vary with the conditions? Do but re¬ 
member tlie books (md lectures by which atodents are instructed ; 
or consider the criticisms of Buskin ; or lode at the doings of the 
Pre-Batfaelites; and you will see that progress in painting implies 
increasing knowledge of how effects in Nature are produced. 
The most diligent observation, if not aided by science, faib to 
l)reserve from error. Every painter will indorse the assertion 
that unless it is known what appearances must exist under given 
circumstances, they often will not be perceived; and to know^ 
what appearances must exist, is, in so far, to understand the 
science of apijearances. From want of science Mr. J. Lewis, 
careful painter as he is, casts the shadow of a lattice-window in 
sharply-defined lines upon an opposite wall; which he would not 
have done, had he been familiar with the phenomena of the 
IJeuurabne. From want of science, .Mr- Kosetti, catching sight of 
a peculiar iridescence di.splayed by certain hairy surfaces under 
particular lights (an iridescence caused by the refraction, and 
perhaps in part by the diffraction, of light in pa.s$ing the hairs), 
commits the error ofshowing this iridescence on surfaces and 
in positions where it could not occui'. 

To say that music, too, has need of scientific aid will seem still 
more surprising. Yet it is demonstrable tliat music is but an 
idealization of the natural language of emotion; and that conse- 
(picntly, music must be good or^nd itcconBng as it conforms to 
the laws of this natural language. The varimis inflections of 
voice wliioh accompany feelings of different kinds and intensities, 
have been shown to be the germs out of winch music is devetoped. 
It has been further shown, that theje inflections and codeaoies are 
nut nccideBtal or arbitrary; but that they are determined by 
certiiin general principles of vital action; and that them expres¬ 
siveness depmids on tlii^ Whence it follows that musical 
plii asCs, and the melodies built of tliem, can be effective only 
when they are in brnmony with these genml principles. It. is 
diflicult hero propmdy to illustrate this, position. perhaps it 
will sufiiee to instauce the swamisof wnitldesB bidhtiiisb^p&st 
drawing'rooins^esooiBpositionav^chsciepeeivoqld forli^ T^y 
sin agaiof^ smenoe by eet^g to music id^ thui are ra^i«mo- 
tioual imough to pros^k iBU^al.exprssskm; and tfaey^^so mu 
against science by using mnmeal pl^sig^ ttspt 1^^ natural 
relidioB td expressed: eva».t|4M^ thiesieure emotional. 

They are had because they are untene. iintd tq.say %y are untrue, 
is to sey they are uascieat^. , 
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Even in poetry the same thing holds. Like music, poetry has 
its root in those natural modes of expression which accompany 
deep feeling. Its rhythm, its strong and numerous metaphors, 
its hyperboles, its violent inversions, are simply exaggerations of 
the traits of excited speech. To be good, therefore, po6try must 
pay respect to those laws of nervous action which excited speech 
obeys. In intensifying and combining the traits of excited 
speech, it must have due regard to proportion—must not use its 
appliances withou.t restriction; but, where the ideas are least 
emotional, must use the forms of poetical expression sparingly; 
must use them more freely as the emotion rises; and must carry 
them all to their greatest extent, only where the emotion reaches 
a climax. The entire contravention of these principles results in 
bombast or doggerel. The insufficient respect for them is seen 
in didactic poetry. And it is because they are rarely fully 
obovod, that we have so much poetry thav is inartistic. 

Not only is it that the artist, of whatever kind, cannot produce 
a truthful work without he understands the laws of the pheno¬ 
mena he represents; but it is that he must also understand how 
file minds of sj-ectators or listeners will be affected by the several 
peculiarities of his work—a question in psychology. What im¬ 
pression any given art-product generates, manifestly depends 


upon the mental natures of those to whomit is presented; and ns 
nil mental natures have certain general principles in common, 
there must result certain corresponding general principles on 
wliich idone art-products can be successfully framed. These 
general principles cannot be fully understood and applied, unless 
the artist sees how they follow the laws of mind. To ask 
whether the composition of a picture is good, is really to ask how 
the perceptions and feelings of observers will be affected by it. 
To ask whether a drama is well constructed, is to ask whether its 
situations arc so arranged as*duly to consult the power of atten¬ 
tion of an audience, and duly to avoid overtaxing any one class 
of feelings. Equally in arranging the leading ^livisions of a 
])ocm or fiction, and in combining the words of a single sentence, 
the goodness of the effect depends upon the skill with which the 
mental energies and susceptibilities of the reader are ecQnoini/ed. 
Every artist, in the course of his education and after-life, accu- 


imilates a stock of maxims by which his practice is regulated. 
Truce such maxims to their roots, and you find they inevitably 
lend you down to psychological principles. And only when the 
artist rationally understands these psychological principles, and 
their various corollaries, can he work in harmony with them* 

We do not for a moment believe that science iitil make an 
artist. While we contend that the leading laws both of objective 
and subjective phenomena must be understood by him, w© by no 
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means contend that knowledge of such laws will servo in place of 
natural perception. .Not only the poet, hut also the artist of 
every type, is bomi not made. What we assert is, that innate 
faculty alone will not Suffice; but must have the aid of organized 
knowledge. Intuition will do much, but it will not do all. 
Only when Genius is married to Science can ,the*high6st results 
be produced. 

As wo have above asserted. Science is necessary not only for 
the most successful i)roduction, but also for the full appreciation, 
of the fine arts. In what consists the greater abilitj' of a man 
than of a child to perceive the beauties of a picture; unless it is 
it! his more extended knowledge of those truths in nature or life 
which the picture renders? How happens the cultivated gentle¬ 
man to enjoy a fine poem so much more than a boor does; if it is 
not because his wider acquaintance with objects and actions 
enables him to see in the poem much that the boor cannot see ? 
And if, as is here so obvious, there must be some familiarity with 
the things represented, before the representation can be appre¬ 
ciated ; then the representation can be completely appreciated, 
only in proi>ortion as the things represented are completely 
understood. The fact is, that every additional truth which a 
work of art expresses,! gives an additional pleasure to the per¬ 
cipient mind—a pleasure that is missed by those ignorant of this 
truth. The more realities an artist embodies in any given 
amount of work, the more faculties does ho appeal to ; the more- 
numerous associated ideas does he suggest; the more gratification 
does he afford. But to receive this gratiheation the spectator, 
listener, or reader, must know the realities which the artist has 
indicated; and to know these realities is to know so much science. 

And now let us not overlook the farther great fact, that not 
only does science underlie sculpture'^ painting, music, poetry, but 
that science is itself poetic. The cunrent, opinion that science ind 
2)oetry are opposed is a delusion. It is doubtless true tliai as stateS- 
of consciousness, cognition and emotion tend to exclude each other. 
And it is doubtless tdso true that an extreme activity of the reflec¬ 
tive powers tends to deaden tlie feelings.; while an extreme activity 
of the feelings tends to deaden the reflective powers: in which 
sense, indeed,- all Orders of activity are antagonistic to each 
other. But it is not true that the facts of sdcnoe aip iinpoeUoal; 
or that the cultivation of science is necessosrily^ iinfticndly to the 
exercise of imagination or the love the beautiful. On the con¬ 
trary science opens up realms of poetry tvhere tp the unscientifle 
all is a blank. Those engaged in scienl^ feseaiches constantly 
show us,that they realize not• less viindly, but more vividly, 
than others, the poetry of their subjects. 'Whoever will dip 
into Hugh Miller’s works on geology, or read Mr.' Lewes’s “ Sea- 
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side Studies,” will perceive that science excites poetry rathei- 
■ than extinguishes it. And whoever will contemplate the life of 
Goethe will see that the poet and the man of science can co-exist 
in equal activity. Is it not, indeed, an absurd and almost a sacri¬ 
legious belief that the more a man studies Nature the less he 
reveres it ? Think you that a drop of water, which to the vulgar 
eye is but a drop of water, loses anything in the eye of the phy¬ 
sicist who knows that its elements are held together by a force 
which, if suddenly liberated, would produce a flash of lightning? 
Think you that what is carelessly looked upon by tlie uninitiated 
as a mere snow-flake, does not suggest higher associations to one 
who has seen through a mici-o.scope the wondrouely varied and 
elegant forms of snow-crj’stals ? Think you that the rounded 
rock marked with parallel scratches calls up as 3 nuch poetry in 
an ignorant mind as in the mind of a geologist, who knows that 
over this rock a glacier slid a million yews ago ? The truth is, that 
those who have never entered upon scientific pursuits know not a 
tithe of the poetry by w'hich they are surrounded. Whoever has 
not in youth collected plants and insects, knows not half the halo 
of interest which lanes and hedge-rows can assume. Whoever has 
not sought fur fossils, has little idea of the poetical associations 
that surround the places where imbedded treasures were found. 
Whoever at the sea-side has not had a microscope and aquarium, 
has yet to learn what the highest pleasures of the sea-side are. 
Sad, indeed, is it to see how men occupy themselves with tri¬ 
vialities, and arc indifferent to the grandest phenomena—enje not 
to understand the architecture of the Heavens, but are deeply 
interested in some oontemptibltf controversy about the intrigues 
of Mary Queen of Scots 1 —are learnedly critical over a Greek ode, 
and pass by without a glance that grand epic written by the finger 
of God upon the strata of the Earth! 

W'e find, then, that even for this remaining division of human 
activities, scientific culture is the proper preparation. We find 
that aesthetics in general are necessarily based upon scientific 
principles; and can he pursued with complete success only through 
an acquaintance with these principles. We find that for the cri¬ 
ticism and due appreciation of works of art^ a knowledge of the 
constitution of things, or in other words, a knowdedge of science, 
is requisite. And we not only find that science is the handmaid' 

fo all forms of art and poeti7, but that, rightly regarded, science 
is itself poetic. 

I 

Thus far our question has been; tlio worth of knowledge of this 
or that kind for purposes of guidance. We havo now to judge the 
relative values ot different kinds of knowledge for purposes of dis¬ 
cipline. This division of our subject wo arc obliged to treat with 
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comparative brevity; and happily, no very lengthened treatment 
of it is needed. Having found what is best for the one end, we 
have by implication found what is best for the other. We may 
be quite sure thtit the aequirement of those classes of facts which 
are most useful for r^fulating conduct, involves a mental exorcise 
best fitted for strengthening the" faculties. It would be utterly 
contraiy to the beautiful economy of Nature, if one kind of culture 
were needed for the gaining of information and another kind 
were needed as a mental gymnastic. ^ Everywhere throughout 
creation we find faculties developed through the performance of 
those functions which it is their office to perform; not through 
the performance of artificial exercises devised to fit them for these 
functions. The Red Indian acquires the swiftness and agility 
which make him a successful hunter, by the actual pursuit of 
animals; and by the miscellaneous activities of his life, ho gains 
a better balance of physical power’s than gymnastics ever give. 
That skill in tracking enemies and prey which he has reached by 
long practice, implies a subtlety of perception far exceeding any¬ 
thing produced by artificial training. And similarly throughout. 
From the Bushman, whose eye, which being habitually employed 
in identifying distant objects that are to be pursued or fled from, 
has acquired a quite telescopic range, to the accountant whose 
daily practice enables him to add up several columns of figures 
simultaneously, we find that the highest power of a faculty resifltS 
from the discharge of those duties which the conditions of life 
require it to discharge. And we may be certain, d prion, that the 
same law holds throughout education. The education of most 
value for guidance, must at the mme time be the education of 
most value for discipline. Let us consider the evidence. 

One advantage claimed for that devotion to language-learning 
which forms so prominent a feature an the ordinary curriadum, 
is, that the memory is- thereby strengthened. And it is appa¬ 
rently assumed that this is an ^vantage peculiar to the study of 
words. But the trutii is, that the sciences afford far wider fields 
for the exercise of memory. It is no slight task to remember dt 
the facts ascertainid respecting our solar system; much more 
to remember all that is known concerning the structure of 'our 
galaxy. The new eompounds which ch^stey daily aeotuhulates, 
are so numerous-that few, save professors, know the names of ^em 
all; and to recollect the atomic constitutions'and affinities, of' all 
these compounds, is scarcely possible without making ehemistry 
the occupation of life. In the enormous mass of phenomena pre¬ 
sented by the Bail’s crust, and in tho ’dtill more enormous mass 
of phenomena presented by the fos»ls it oimta|ns, there is matter 
which it takes the geolo^cal student ywra of. application to 
master/ In each leading division of physfes-—sound, heat, light, 
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electricity—-the facts arc numerous enough to alarm any one pro¬ 
posing to learn them all. And when wo'pass to the organic 
sciences, the eflbit of memory required becomes still gi*eater. In 
human anatomy alone, the quantity ot detail is so great, tliat the 
young surgeon has commonly to get it, up half-a-dozen times 
before he can permanently retain it. The number of species of 
plants which botanists distinguish, amounts to some 320,000; 
while the varied foims of animal life with which the zoologist deals, 
are estimated at some two millions. So vast is the accumulation 
of facts which men of science have before them, that only by 
dividing and subdividing their labours can they deal with it. To 
a complete knowledge of his own division, each adds but a general 
knowledge of tlic rest. Surely, then, science, cultivated even to 
a very moderate extent, affords adequate exercise'for memory. To 
say the very least, it involves quite as good a training for this 
faculty as language does. 

But now mark that while for the training of mere memory, 
science is as good ns, if not better than, language; it has an im¬ 
mense superionty in the kind of memory it cultivates. In the 
acquirement of a language, the connexions of ideas to bo esta¬ 
blished in the mind correspond to facts that are in great measure 
accidental; whereas, in tlic acquirement of science, the connexions 
of ideas to be established in the mind coiTcspond to facts that are 
mostly necessary. It is trae that the relations of words to their 
meaning is in one sense natural, and that the genesis of these rela¬ 
tions may be traced back a certain distance; though very rarely to 
the beginning; (to which let lyi add the-remark that the laws of 
this genesis i'onn a branch of mental science—the science of phi¬ 
lology). Hut since it Avill not be contended that in the acquisition 
of languages, as ordinarily carried on, these natural relations 
between words and their mannings ai'e habitually traced, and the 
laws regulating tliem exphiined ; it must be admitted that they are 
commonly learned as fortuitous relations. On the other hand, the 
relations wJiich science presents are causal relations; and, when 
properly taught, are understood as such. In^ad of behig prac¬ 
tically accidental, they are necessary; and as* uch, give exercise 
to the reasoning faculties. While language familiarizes with non- 
rational relations, science familiarizes with rational relations. 
While 'the one exercises memory only, the other exercises both 
memory and understanding. 

Observe next that a great superiority of science over language 
as a means of discipline, is, that it^cultivates the judgment. As, 
m a lecture on mental education delivered at the Royal Insti¬ 
tution, Professor Faraday well remarks the most common intel¬ 
lectual fault is deficiency of judgment. He contends that 
society, speaking generally, is not only ignorant as respects 
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educntion of the judgmeat, but is also ignorant of its ignorance.” 
And the cause to wh^h he ascribes this state is want of scientific 
culture. The truth of his conclusion is obvious. ' Correct judg¬ 
ment with regard to all surrounding things, events, and conse¬ 
quences, becomes possible only through knowledge of the way in 
which surrounding phenomena depend on each other. No ex¬ 
tent of acquaintance with the meanings of words, can give the 
power of forming correct inferences respecting causes and eftects. 
The constant habit of drawing conclusions from data, and then 
of verifying those conclusions by observation and experiment, 
can alone give the power of judging correctly. And that it 
necessitates this habit is one of the immense advantages of 
science. 

Not only, however, for intellectual discipline is science the 
best; but also for moral discipline. The leaniing of languages 
tends, if anything, further to increase the already undue respect 
for authority. Such and such are tlie meanings of these words, 
says the teacher or the dictionary. So and so is the rule in tliis 
case, says the grammar. By the pupil these dicta are reeeived 
as unquestionable. His constant attitude of mind is that of sub¬ 
mission to dogmatic teaching. And a necessary result is a ten¬ 
dency to accept without inquiry whatever is established. Quite 
opposite is tlio attitude of mind generated by the cultivation of 
science. By science, constant appeal is made to individual 
I'eason. Its tmths are not accepted upon authority alone; but 
all are at liberty to test them—nay, in many cases, the pupil is 
required to think out his own conclusions. Every step in a 
scientific investigation is subauitted to his judgment. He 
is not ashed to admit it without seeing it to be true. And 
the trust in bis own powers thus produced, i.s furtlier in¬ 
creased by the constancy with which Nature justifies his con¬ 
clusions when they arc correctly dfawn. From all which" there 
fiows that independence which is a most valuable element in 
character. Nor is this the only moral benefit bequeathed by 
scientifib culture. When carried on, as it should always be, ^ 
much as possible under the foim of independent research, it 
exercises peraeverance and sincerity. As says Professor Tyndall 
of inductive inquiry, “ it requires patient industry, and an humble 
and conscientious acceptance of what N&tbre reveals. The first 
condition of success is an honest receptivity and a willingness to 
abandon all preconceived notions, however cherished, if they be 
found, to contradict the truth. Believe me, a self-renunciation 
which has sometliing noble in it, and of which the world never 
hedrsf is often 'eu»icted in the private experience of the true 
votaiy of science.” , 

Lastly We have to asseit—and the as^sertion Will, we doubt not. 
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cause extreme surprise—that the discipline of science is superior 
to that of our ordinary educationj because,of the religimis cul¬ 
ture tliat it gives. Of course -we do not here use the words 
scientific and jeligious in their ordinary limited acceptations; 
but in tlittr >videst and highest acceptations. Doubtless, to the 
superstitions that pass under the name of religion, science is 
antagonistic; but not to the essential religion which these super¬ 
stitions merely hide. Doubtless, too, in much of the science that 
is current, there is a pervading spiiit of irreligion; but not in 
that true science which has passed beyond the superficial into the 
profound. 

“ True science and true religion,” says Professor Huxl^ at the 
close of a recent course of lectures, “ are twin-sisters, and the separa-. 
tion of either from the other is sore to prove the dcafdi of both. 
Science prospers exactly in proportion -as it is religious; and religion 
flourishes in exact proportion to the scientific depth and firmness of 
its basis. The great deeds of philosophers have been less the frait of 
their intellect than of the direction of that intellect by an eminently 
religious tone of mind. Truth has yielded herself ]^her to their 
patience, their love, their single-heartedness, and their self-denial, thiui 
to their logical acumen.” 

So far from science being irreligious, as many think, it is tlie 
neglect of science that is irreligious—it is the refusal to study the 
surrounding creation that is irreligious. Take a humble simile. 
Suppose a writer were daily saluted with praises couched in 
superlative language. Suppose tho wisdom, the grandeur, the 
beauty of his works, were tbe constant topics of the eulogies 
addressed to him. Suppose tlioae who unceasingly uttered these 
eulogies on his works were content with looking at tbe outsides 
of them; and had never opened them, much less tried to nuder- 
stand them. What value should we put upon their praises? 
What should we tliink of theif sincerity ? Yet, comparing small 
things to great, such is the conduct of mankind in general, in 
reference to the Universe and its Cause. Nay, it is wrae. Not 
only do they pass by without study, these things whicdi they daily 
proclaim to be so wonderful; but very frequently they condemn 
as mere triflers those who give time to the observation of Nature— 
they actually scorn tlioee who show any active int^est in these 
marvels. We repeat, then, <tbat not science, but tlie neglect of 
scienw, is irreligious. Devotiem to science, is a tacit worship— 
a tacit recognition of worth in the things studied'; and by impli¬ 
cation in their Cause. It is not a mere lip-homage, hot a' homage 
expressed in actions—^not a mere profess^ resp^ but 4 respect 
proved by the sacrifice of time, thought, and labonr. 

Nor is it thus only that true science is essentiiUly religious. 
It is religious, too, inasmuch as it gen^ates a profound respect 
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lor, and an implicit faith in, those uniform laws which underlie 
all things. By accumulated experiences the man of science 
acquires a thorough l)eliuf in the unclianging relations of pheno¬ 
mena—in tlie invariable connexion of cause and consequence—“ 
in the necessity of good or evil results. Instead of the rewards 
and punishments of traditional belief, which men vaguely hope 
they may gain, or escape, spite of their disobedience; he finds 
that there are rewards and punishments in the ordained con¬ 
stitution of things, and that the evil results of disobedience are 
inevitable. He sees that the laws to which we must submit are^ 
not only inexorable but beneficent. He sees that in virtue ol 
thcbo laws, the process of things is ever towards a greater perfec¬ 
tion and a higher happine&s. Hence he is led constantly to 
Insist on these laws, and is iudignant when men disregard them. 
And thus does lie, by asserting Uie eternal principles of things, 
and the nocebsity of coiiforniing to them, prove himself intrin¬ 
sically religious. 

To all whioli add the further religious aspect of science, that 
it alone can give us true conceptions of ourselves and our relation 
to the mysteries of existence. At the same time that it shows us 
all wliicl) can be known, it shows us the limits b( 7 ond which we 
can know nothing. Not by dogmatic assertion does it teach th© 
impobbihility of comprehending the ultimate cause of things; but 
it leads us clearly to recognise this impossibility by bringing us 
in livery direction to boundaries wo cannot cross. It realizes to 
us in a way whieJj nothing else can, the littleness of human intel¬ 
ligence* in the 1‘acc of that which transcends human intelligence. 
While towards the traditions anil authorities of men its attitude 
may be proud, before the impenetrable mysteiy of things its 
attitude is humble—a true pride and a true humility. Only the 
sincere man of science (and by this title'we do not moan the mere 
oalculator of distances, or analyser t)f compounds, or labeller oi 
species; but him who through lower truths seeks higher, and 
eventually the highest)—-only the genuine man of science, we say, 
can truly know how utterly beyond, not only Irtiman knowledge, 
but liuinan conception, is the Universal Power of which Nature, 
and Life, and Thought are manifestatious. 

We aonolude» then, that for discipliiie, as well as for guidance, 
science is of Chiefest value. In all its leatqhEig the mean¬ 

ings of things^ is better than learning tile meahinge of words. 
Whether for intelleotaal, moral, or religious training, the study 
of surrounding plicnomena is immens^dy superior to the study of 
grammars and Imcons. 

Ilius to question with which we «t ottt—What Jtnowledge 
is of most worth ?—tiie uniform reply i*—Sciflfhee. This is thq 
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verdict on all the counts. For direct self-preservation, or the 
maintenance of life and health, the all-iinj)qrtant knowledge is— 
Science. For that indirect selt-preservation which we call gaining 
a livelihood, the knowledge of greatest value is—Science. For 
the due discharge of parental functions, the proper guidance, is to 
be found only in—Science. For that interpretation of national 
life, past and pi-esent, without which the citizen cannot rightly 
regulate his conduct, the indispensable key is—Science. Alike 
for the most perfect production and highest enjoyment of art in 
all its fonns, the needful preparation is still—Science. And for 
purpf)ses of discipline—intellectual, moral, religious—the most 
efficient study is, once more—Science. The question which at 
first seemed so perplexed, has become, in the course of our inquiry, 
comparatively simple. We have not to estimate the degrees of 
impoitance of different orders of human activity, and different 
studies as severally fitting us for them; since we find that the 
study of Science, in its most comprehensive meaning, is the best 
preparation for all these orders of activity. We have not to decide 
between the claims of knowledge of great though conventional 
value, and knowledge of less though intrinsic value; •seeing that 
the knowledge which we find to be of most value ii> all other 
respects, is intrinsically most valuable: its worth is not dependent 
upon opinion, but is ns fixed as is the relation of man to the 
suwounding world. Necessary and ctcraal as are its truths, all 
Science concerns all mankind for all time. Equally at present, and 
in the remotest future, must it be of incalculable importance for 
the regulation of their conduct, that men should understand the 
science of life, physical, inental, and social; and that they should 
understand all other science ns a key to the science of life. 

And yet the knowledge which is of such transcendent value is 
that which, in our age of boasted education, receives tlic least 
attention. While this which we call civilization could never have 
•arisen had it not been for science; science forms scarcely on appre¬ 
ciable element in what men consider civilized training. Though 
•to the progress of science we owe it, that millions find support 
where once there was food only for thousands; yet of these millions 
but a few thousands pay any respect to that which has made their 
’existence possible. Though this increasing knowledge of the pro¬ 
perties and relations of things has not only enabled wandering 
terbes to grow into populous nations, but has given to the count- 
™ those populous nations comforts and pleasures 
which their few naked ancestors never even conceived, or could 
have believed; yet is this kind of knowledge only now receiving 
a grudging recognition in our highest educational institutions. 
.•«o we slowly growing acquaintance with the uniform co-existences 
and sequences of phenomenor—to the establishment of invariable 
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laws, wo owe our emancipation from the grossest superstitions. 
But for science we ^liould be still worshipping fetishes; or, with 
hecatombs of victims, propitiating diabolical deities.. And yet 
this science, which, in place of the most degi'ading conceptions of 
things, has given us some insight into the grandeurs of creation, 
is written against in our theologies and frowned upon from our 
, pulpits. 

Paraphrasing an Eastera fable, we may say that in the fiunily 
of knowledges. Science is the household drudge, who, in obscurity, 
hides unrecognised perfections. To her has been committed all 
the Avork; by her skill, intelligence, and devotion, have all the 
conveniences and gratifications been obtained ,* and while cease¬ 
lessly occupied in ministering to the rest, she has been kept in 
the back^ound, that her •haughty sisters might flaunt their 
fripperies in the eyes of the world. The parallel holds yet further. 
For we are fast coming to the dcHwiieinent, when the positions will 
he changed; and while these haughty sisters sink into merited 
neglect. Science, proclaimed as highest alike in worth and beauty, 
will reign supreme. 




^ Art. II.— Jowett and the Broad Church. 

The Epintles of St. Paul to the TheesalonianSf Galatians^ 
Ro)fia}i8 : with Critical ]^otes and Dissertationa. By Ben¬ 
jamin Jowett, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Bolliol College, 
Oxford.* In two volumes, London. 1855. 

I T is very convenient for statesmen who want to cany some 
measure, and for reasoners who dislike complications and 
puzzles, when the characters of men distribute themselves natu¬ 
rally into a very few types. To classify them, to predict or recount 
their doings, to niarehal the forces of a party, to pass sentence on 
sects, is then a comparatively easy tasfc. . Such is the state of 
ruder aihd emphatically of bai'baroua. times.; such, in companson 
to the present, was the state of the AngSoan Chttiwh in the last 
century. 

In the old Tory days, although then as at every timedn^vidual 
clergymen existed whose character was too rich and varied to be 
sketched by one rude outline, yet tiie gieat majority of eccle¬ 
siastics were eosily to be recognised, ast of the High or Low 

-- ■ ■■ ■ - ■■ - ■ j —■ ^ ..f. 
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Church; and the High might bo described as the woi’Jdly and the 
leaiiied, except that the same man was often l^oth. Without any 
sensible or censurable untruth, a sufficiently unfavourable picture 
might ho drawn of all the types. That small portion of the High 
Church .which was certainly learned was eminently wanting in 
independent active thought It arranged, digested, and repro¬ 
duced the opinions, sentences, arguments of other men. It did 
not in([uire wiiat was true, but what had been decided. It was to 
tlieology what a school of lawyers is to past legislation. It set 
fortli tJie four first Councils as authoritative, the later Councils 
as respectable, except where they happened to be heretics. It 
often talked of Apostolic Succession, but without dreaming to 
push to its legitimate results the logic which lies at bottom of 
that theory. It ueitlier had nor desired any scientific principles. 
It revered all the learned men of the Anglican Church, and was 
not wholly unable to honour learning even in unepiscopal I’ro- 
testants. These respectable and probably amiable pei’sous were 
the cliief ornaments of that old High Church, the majority of 
whom measured ecclesiastical good by the w’ealth of I'evenues and 
worldly dignities, and saw with quiescent apathy the grossest 
vices of the people around, if indeed they did not share them. 
Nor only so; but when a new body arose, vehemently moved by 
the moral scandals of the day and earnest for practical ])mity, it 
met with rude and insolent opposition from the whole liigli 
Church, overv branch of which had been alike inactive, and felt 
itself alike repi’oved by the new-born zeal of those whom 4;liGy 
stigmatized as “Methodists.” Wesley was a true Churchman by 
education, by desire, by temperament, by his very love of organi¬ 
zation, as well as by his orthodox creed and his moderated 
approval of Episcopacy, yet he was driven out of the Church by 
those who would nofe allow its doctrines and its morality to be 
enforced, except in places, times, and manners where the profli¬ 
gate would not be reaobed by tiieml Wesley and his associates, 
the true foundei's of the Evangelical party within the Church which 
he unwilhngly abandoned, were in that day a great agency of 
moral good; and during the infancy of tiie party its weaknesses 
were less hurtful, by reason of the especial-work which was then 
to be performed, and the chwacter of the opponents. 

The weakness of the Eifangelicals always lay in their deficiency 
of learning, and consequent narrowness of view and this de¬ 
ficiency itself rises naturally, out ofreligious tlieory. A 
young man of earnest character and deep religious sentiment 
becomes conscious of a strong utiemal stiug^e b^ween opposite 
principles. The good princi^e prevails.' In an aospioioiun hour 
he sa^Aanly devotes himself, body and: mind Un^^.fortune%'to the 
setOTce of God; that is, to the foU'ouung of everything pure and 
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riglit, and good, by a stvengttj not Lis own, to his life’s end; and 
presently a flood of joy pours in upon him, and an accession of 
moral strength, such that he appears to himself end to others to 
he a nev^ m’eatnre. Who can reasonably doubt that tiiis change 
is, alike to the individual and to his immediate circle, a herald of 
good ? But to the spiritual transfomation a special religious 
theory is superadded, under the guidance of which the devotee 
assumes a solemn vow henceforth “to hnow nothing save Jesus 
Christ, and Him cruoitiedto count all other knowledge as 
dross; to despise the philosophies of men, as misleading tlie mind 
from the simplicity of Christ; in short, virtually to mistake the- 
first twilight of religious knowledge for full and final day, and 
refuse to unlearn the errors, lest be lose the humility of child¬ 
hood. While those whom he hod to oppose were practically 
without religious sentiment, were immersed in worldly ambitions 
and snpportei's of public immoralities, the Evangelical of those 
days committed no vei'y mischievous error in esteeming those 
who were enemies of his doctrines as enemies of the divine pur¬ 
poses ; and as long as persecution purified his sect from self- 
seekers, he was nearly right in treating that sect as pre-eminently 
“ the people of Go<l.” Neither much learning nor delicate dis¬ 
crimination of character is needed in tlioso who have to preach 
against gross and indefensible immoralities. Strengtli, eaniestness,. 
pertinacity, self-sacrifice, physical courage, arc the great require- 
monts; and though a man pass a long life in such action without 
gaining a single uew idea, it is by no means certain that he is the 
less efficient preacher on that account. The dogged perseverance 
needed for this work is perhaps not too dearly Iwaght by even a 
sensible dash of fanaticism—as with English M^bodists, so with 
American Abolitionists. But in proportion as the Metbodistic 
and I'ivangelical movement effected the great ends at which it 
first -aimed, its own internal defects beoame of greater iaflaence. 
When Wesley himself was withdrawn from his labours nl ripe old 
ago, the visible public fruit of these labours was only begun to 
be gathered^ In tlie forty years wbioh' followed, though inter¬ 
rupted by the longest and most wasteful of all our wasteful wars, 
a very stmdy overthrow of many great pablic immoralities took 
place; tiie last of whioh was the system of West Indirni slavery. 
If the old energy of the £vangelii^'''enfhnsiasai ‘iiitd tb^ereupon 
concentrated ilsmf on other domestic inaquities, such as the trade - 
in female unchastity and in drunkenness, we atrt Imve to 

date the public ^line of the sedr^^m the of 1839. But 
before this they hsA already beo<mi0;3*;rt»^tabie»” mod from 
all re<d persecution. Th^ had into wealthy fiimiUes, 

and symphtluzed UfiHr vested interasts. )^^'l^ii^mestio^tioi^was 
no longer that of the prophet preodb^t^ in (jibd’s name against. 
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palpable iniquity, but that of tbe patronizing philanthropist 
anxious to do so much good to the poor ns can be done without 
too great oil'ence to the wealthy and comfortable. The trumpet 
voice of the prophet has been reserved by them for foreign 
missions and for the foreign opium trade; or, at home, for 
invectives against Romanism and Fuseyism. 

Meanwhile, the High Church has undergone vast internal 
changes, which began not at all from a religious, but from a 
purely scientilic impulse. First in Cambridge, then in Oxford, 
was a spontaneous refoim of the whole academic studies and exa¬ 
minations. Cambridge also took the lead in overthrowing impe¬ 
diments to the election of the ablest scholars to all the fellowships 
of the (iollcges. In the some direction Oxford moved, far more 
timidly as rfgards interference with the letter of statutes, but so 
energetically in separate colleges that this university has at last 
seemed to outstrip her sister in earnest action. In the course of 
half a century the whole mass of the clergy, educated in the 
I’c-awttkening univei'sities, has received a new stamp; and among 
them we can no longer trace the lineament^ of those who sup¬ 
ported the old grossnesses of the fairs and races, prize-fights and 
tavern-gatherings, the debauches following the hunting-field, or 
the saturnalia of an election. 

In the very year while Evangelicalism was ending its 
public mission, the fii’st “ Tracts for the Times” were published, 
which heralded the birth of Fuseyism—a passing stonn, which 
has cleared and renewed the air. The warm welcome and tempo¬ 
rary strength of this essentially baseless school is to be accounted 
for (among other reasons) by the<tf‘act that the High Church was 
awakening to a painful sense that it had no scientific theology. It 
still had a few representatives of the old learning; but, as we 
have said, these learned men aimed at no consistent and boldly- 
pushed logic, much less at hny deeply-founded first principles. 
Dr. Lloyd, Regius Frofessor of Theology at Oxford, who shortly 
afterwards was made bishop also, was the first in I’ecent days who 
tried to found a school ‘ of learned theology in that univei’sity; 
imd under liim both Fusey and J. H. Newman, then very young 
men, heard (perhaps for the first time) systematic efforts at really 
scientific exposition an.d thorough dietoussion, on at least a his¬ 
torical, if not also on a philosophic basis. But Bishop Lloyd 
died prematurely; and wh^n, soon after, his young friends com¬ 
menced a new movement, widely diflerent from his,, it would seem 
that Fusey (then Hebrew Frofessor and an Arabic scholar) chiefly 
contribdted learning, while Newman gave subtle thought and all- 
grasping fusing logic. The Evangelicals had n^^'er affected to be 
learned, much less to be philosophical and profound; yet if such 
accomplishments are to be despised, what is all the academical 
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apparatim to the Church ? Miuds which had risen above the low, 
dull atmosphere in'which the old Church vegetated, could not 
help aspiring to unite science and religion; perhaps even the more 
when they consciously understood little the foundations of such 
religion as they' had. Dislike of Evangelical pretensions was 
superadded to contempt of Evangelical want of learning; hence 
nearly the whole residue of the Church and University, older and 
younger (that is, nearly all that was not merely Evangelical), 
seemed for a little while to he joined in the Puseyite movement. 
The new Kegius I’rofessor of Theology, Dr. Burton, and the ac¬ 
complished Dr. Hampden, since Bishop of Hereford, were at first 
supposed to belong to it; as also was the Eev. F. Maurice, tliough 
his very first published book is said to have; gravely offended 
Pusey. The explosion at. Oxford against Hampden, when he was 
appointed successor to Burton (who also proved short-lived), first 
revealed to the non-academical public that the High Church itself 
contained strongly-marked diversities, since recognised as the 
Broad Church and the Hard Church, both opposed to Puscyism. 

The Hard Church ^s new in name only. The epithet is not 
complimentary, and does not need illustration by the mention of 
personalities. It applies to one who, though fancying himself a 
theologian, is eminently deficient in that first element of religion 
which philosophers call “ a sense of the Infinite Avho actively 
plies a very confident logic concerning the superficial parts and 
propositions of religion, while wholly insensible of its inward 
depth and difficulty; and imagines that he oan frame an indict¬ 
ment, not only against the hui||ian kind, but against thousands of 
the best men of his own age, and. convict them at the bar of God 
and of reason. An utter want of humility conspires in such men 
with defect of veneration and absence 'of tenderness. 

The Broad Church includes, «s its very name may suggest, 
types of character largely distinct, the lowest of which was ob¬ 
vious enough in a past day. We mean that of the clergyman, in 
whom other accomplishments not properly theological, so predo¬ 
minate, that his oleiical character seems but an accident, and his 
large toleration of dissentients savours more of the strong-minded 
man of the world than of the tender-he^ed spiritualist. But what 
is practically new in the Broad Chtufch is the unipn of learning, 
science, comprehensive charity, devotional character, and suffi¬ 
cient orthodoxy to remain in the Andean ministry. Ip a stage 
of knowledge which cannot recur, like Cudw^h or Hooker 
might combine these*qualities; hpi mnee the development of 
modern p^s^, nothing of the pained jjrossihle; ofid pro¬ 
bably the Eng^sh public was inOTOddlbuS of it, until the revela¬ 
tion of ibr. Arnold's character ^etii surg^,; ^otd 
hod great simplicity and force of mom sense. tntOlueSBtnally, he 
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waff first-rate in notlunj^; but be had'what Bacon defines as great 

capacity”—the quality most needed by a fitatesman. He Jiacl 
enough leaming to estimate learning and borrow it; suificieut 
idea, of the need of a theologiCHl philosophy to be a respectful 
listener to all philosophies, while modestly attaching himself to 
one. To a superficial observer he might seem not to be a 
devotedly religious mcin, because he was an ardent politician: but 
his religion embraced politics as a part of duty, and aspired to 
Christianize all worldly action* To compare him, as to the depth 
•of Ins devotional principles, with this or that Evangelical, is no 
problem for us. Suffice it here to say, that ha clearly had enough 
of inward religion to understand and appreciate that of other men 
of every school, and that while he lived he was vilified by 
those Evangelical organs wliich would now gladly claim him as 
one of their worthies. 

Another good man, lately deceased, may be here named for 
honour as still more characteristic of the Broad Church than 
Arnold, because he was* neither schoolmaster nor politician, but 
long devoted his great accomplishments and peculiar genius 
exclusively to tlieolugical action;—we mean Archdeacon Julius 
Hare. His defects as an observer of life were more than com¬ 
pensated by a certain passionate inwardness- In doctrinal theory 
he perhaps approached the Evangelicals moi'e nearly than did 
Arnold, of whicli indeed his fetvent admii'atiou of Luther may 
seem to be an indication. But his theoretical and practical 
estimate of learning, bis efforts for scientific treatment, his Pla¬ 
tonic and historical erudition, as well as his wide sympathies for 
good men of every creed, separate him from the Evangelical 
school, and awaril him to the Broad Church. Such a man was a 
singular phenomenon forty and thirty years ag©: We dure not 
sit as judges to say who or ^ow many remain with us as hia 
equals; but without presumption we may express the belief that 
clergymen now abound who are popularly referred to the High 
Church, or perhaps even to the Puseyites, but really are of too 
noble and rich a character for any of the current appellations; 
who esteem, and. pursue leaming and science as essential to 
religion, who disd^n and griev© ovas the narrowness of the 
Evangelicals and their devotion to systems of worde^ who never¬ 
theless have Q& much fervour of religion as Would set their a^it 
high foi’ sanctity if they woi^ladopt the Evangelic^ exclusivene^^ 

The vast improvement which the High Church (in laity os 
well ns clergy) bos undergone sinoe the di^e of Weriey and 
Bomaine, of itself makes «i©'position of the old: Low Church 
absurd and mischievous, and marks it to belong to a bygone 
system as much as^ that <rf Bomanism. The perpiB^al assump¬ 
tion that^ they were peculiarly and solely *‘the people of God/* 
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tlic true Israel, the regenci’ate, and that all who did not'hold their 
formulas and enter tbeir Ireemasoniy were “ the world that lieth 
in wickedness,” Itas tainted them with unreality, with foppery, 
and with absurdity. To pay this homage to tk»r superiority is 
the passport to th^r sympathies, to refuse it k to ensure that one 
shall be looked at as but “ almost a Christiian.” We do not 


mean wholly to deny that the general _ increase of research and 
knowledge has readied this part of the elergy; nevertheless, that 
other primitive error of their founders—contempt of learning and 
of all profound inquiry—has entailed on the school collectively 
(alike in Church and in dissent) a peculiar weakness of mind, 
which is felt through every page of their writing. They never 
‘even attempt to sound a moral question to tho bottom. They 
reason in(*essnntly, yet they would not have other men reason, 
and claim a right to dcspj.se both the argumentative and the 
perceptive powers of others. They profess that they possess the 
Spirit of God, but arc amazed and affronted if others make the 
same profession. They imagine that the tones of prophecy 
which the first EvangeUcala adopted against drunkenness and 
other sensualities, against low worldliness, against grasping 
covetousness, against slave-dealing or election bribery, can have 
weight in their mouths against men who are ostensibly their 
equals in noble aims and pure morals, and possibly tlieir superiors 
in knowletlge, talents, and age. So long as they imbibe with 
their first s^ong religious emotions the dogma that thenceforward 
they arc to confine close thought and analysis to the process of 
justifying the Scripture and harmonizing it with itself, tliey must 
continue, we suppose, to degenti'jite. 

A few men may indeed be named who, on the whole, wo«ild 
popularly be referred to the Evangelicalsy and nevertheless show 
more zeal for tho public virtue thi^ for notions. To these, we 
believe, the Bishop od^ Loadoui belongs. We should be sorry to> 
thiuk that so numerous a body is surrendered to untraotahle 
fanaticism, yet we cannot mistake in judging that k is the 
‘‘Broad Church" to which alone a thoughtful and reasonable 


Anglican can look with pride. Many of this class have achieved 
the task of being able to understand thshr opponents, which is at 
once the token and oausa of superietify: Bo bng aa tsro pmrties 
are deaf to oua. anotW or ipeopable of sympatiiy, each loses a 
preoiohs advantage. The Broad Ghaigh-now not only ban its ear 
open to the voice of antiquity, as the tmd thehf prede¬ 
cessors tho Jeataed cliMp^ W is hold to r^ German 

theology, German philowphy, aaafe j it ol il g tof ti^ the witniga of 






an^wxi|e, not ta pn araffciol tgp' the joi^i^'aad 

that as the natiom bears every shin iei a question, sdP'bicaBt ks 
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instructors, if they are to he respected hy the classes which have 
the highest accomplishment. It is in tliis openness to listen with 
candour, far more than by any definite doctrine, that the Broad 
Church is contrasted at once to the Hard Church and to the 
Evangelicals, and claims, as of course, such men as Arnold, 
Hampden, and Julius Hare. The contrast is seen at its maximum 
in actual controversy. When we consider the evil eihinence 
which divines have attained for disingenuousness, we become aware 
how high a virtue the Broad Church has here achieved, under 
circumstances peculiarly trying. It is not by accident that in 
the popular writings of Romanist divines, equally as in those of 
the Evangelicals, misrepresentation assumes proportions so 
startling and odious. In each case it results from the limited 
rending of those who are to ho taught; in each the bigotry which 
has been instilled into the pupils reacts upon the teachers. 'J’he 
Evangelical pi’eachcr or writer is well aware that his hearers and 
readers will not examine for themselves the heretical work which 
lie is criticising and condemning: there is no more danger of this 
than in the case of the Romanist He is then safe in almost any 
amount of misrepresentation. It maybe complained of, it may 
he exposed, hut it will not be believed by the docile tlock, Avho 
will always he rather sure that a heretic is absurd and profane 
than that its venerated teacher is calumnious. On the other 
hand, if the Evangelical critic desires to be candid, or even to be 
drily just, he finds it hard to act this part without danger to his 
own reputation. All kind or admiring words from him must be 
neutralized by censure or contempt, else he will seem to be 
recommending parley with the toe. What is worse, Avhen he 
([uotes in order to seem just, it is offensive in him to quote so 
fairly and fully as to allow the adversary to speak for himself. 
In fact, to do this, is to put persuasive error” before those Avho 
could not, without presumption, encounter the danger and defile¬ 
ment of listening. So urgent is this difficulty, that it seems to 
overpower alike all natures in Evangelical criticism; and to make 
the amiable and the bitter, the candid and the perver.se, alike 
essentially unfair: indeed, if all of that school needed to engage 
in controversy, it Avould end in the result, that none but the 
narrow-minded could possibly stay in it. Evidently its normal 
mode of dealing with an opponent is to select out of his opinions 
and expressions whatever are conceived to be most revolting to 
its readers or hearers;—carefully to omit everything likely to 
win their sympathies and their approbation, but present"^ the 
offensive parts Avithout the reasons for them, and often without 
any softening from their context; then, hy so moralizing on them 
ns to make their author despicable or odious, to conly’m tho 
audience in the resolution never to brook cither his writings or 
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his presence. Wo from without, keeping as clear as we please 
from this atmosphere of falsehood, pex’haps ill understand the 
distress occasioned by it to those who move within it, while dis¬ 
cerning its iniquity. Expressions of intense disgust occasionally 
hoard show the indignation and shame for their Cluuxh and tlieir 
order excited in the nobler minds of the clergy by the arts of 
Evangelical controversy. 

How vast and wonderful is the change when we turn to such 
a man as Professor Jowett, whom, without disrespect to otliers, 
we suppose we may entitle the foremost mind in the Anglican 
Church. In subtlety and breadth conjoined, possibly Mr. Maurice 
may be his equal, but who can for a moment claim for him equal 
clearness and masculine vigour? Who ever yet has complained 
that he cannot understand Jowett? Even in dealing with tlie 
topics which inferior minds overcloud by foreign scholasticism, he 
writes with English idiomatic simplicity, as a man ouglit to do 
who thoroughly understands himself, and is not hiding liis mean¬ 
ing. Nor is his clearness attained hy keeping on the surface of 
liis subject. He probes it to the bottom, generally as imnkly 
and fearlessly as a man of science ought, and with the delicate 
feeling of one to whom profound religious experience is not 
strange. We could mcutio]i more than one honourable namo 
among the P'nglish clergy who have learned from physical science 
a candour and breadth hitherto rare with professed divines; hut 
the training of mere pliysics, like that of the political historian, 
is apt to engender very superficial views of a great religious 
movement and of its leading minds. What is stranger still (or 
sadder still, the pseudo-orthodeVe may say), Jowett is not over¬ 
whelmed by the greatness of the apostle whose doctrine and 
character he expounds. Julius Hare was not able to admire 
Ijtulier without becoming pai'tially blind to his weak side; to 
such an extent, as to run to the vefge of apparent iusincority in 
disguising Luther's fatalistic doctrine when it was reproved by 
the bite Sir W. Hamilton: but Jowett is quite open-eyed to every 
error into which Paul fell. Without denying or softening them, 
he shows how they rose out of the position and th^ age, and 
were inseparable from the rest of the character. Neaxider could 
scarcely follow the religious experience of Paul with greater 
subtlety: Strauss would not have dissected it more impartially. 
On the whole, wo are disposed to say, that for the first time has 
the combined leiirning, fairness, religious sentiment, and profound 
thought of modern Germany been exhibited in an Anglican 
divine, and that with a directness and simplicity more English 
than Gorman. 

As regards his adversaries within las own Church, Jo:n*ett has 
an advantage, not only in the general progress of the last thiiiiy 
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years, but also in Uie fact that they have blunted their horns in 
attacks on Hampden, Arnold, and even Pus^y. The ground of 
offence which he has given seems to us graver than that of 
Hampden, but he has been assailed with only a small fraction 
of the bitterness and fanaticism by which for a time Hampden 
was overwhelmed. Not but that by bis own conduct Jowett has 
in part camed this difference. For it oonnot be denied that 
Hampden bent to the storm, so changing his tone as to give 
countcnanco to the imputation of dishonesty; and altogether he 
appeared to have too much dejection and too much pereonal 
feeling for a man who sat in the chief theological chair, and 
whoso conscience was on his own side. As Professor of Greek, 
not of Theology, ho has not the same leading position as 
Hampden had; but neither does ho give so much permanent irri¬ 
tation to ndvemaries.* His book is much more than a challenge; 
much more than a repository of learning; it is a mine of thought. 
To it of necessity young academicians will have recourse to study 
the problem of uniting free masculine knowledge with the Chris¬ 
tian religion, and, if possible, with Anglican subscriptions. 
Whether Mr. .Towett’s disciples will be able to solve that problem 
in the same direction ns he, is a question for the future. 

• The work consists of two volumes, of which the first deals 
with the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and that to the 
Galatians; the second with the Epistle to the Homans. The 
Greek text is given according to the readings of Lnchmann, and 
is- translated anew in parallel pages. We observe that he does 
. not shrink from following liachmann in so punctuating Korn. ix. 5, 
as to deprive Trinitarians of a to<t by which they are accustomed 
to prove against “ Sociniaus" that Christ is “God over all, 
blessed for ever. lo the text and translation are appended 
ample footnotes in £ng]i.sb. But the most characteristic part of 
the book is in the Introdnotions and numerous Essays which it 
contains; and the mere titles of these may interest our I'caders. 

I. Genuineness of the First Epistle (to the Thessalonians) 

Iheasalonica. 

Hate apd Place of Writing. 

Evils in the Church of the Apostolic Age. 

On the belief in the Coming of Christ in the Apostolic Age. 

On Paley s Horas Paulin®. ° 


II. Genuincuess of the Second Epistle (to the Th 

Time and Place of the Second Epistle. 

On the Man of Sin. 


essnlonians). 
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III. Galatia. Genuineness^ &c. &c. 

On the Conversion of St. Paul. 

Fragment on the Character of St. Paul. 

St. 'Paul on the Twelve. 

Paley on the Galatians. 

On the Quotations from the Old Testament in the New. 

St. Paul and Philo. 

IV. Time and Place (of the Epistle to the Romans). 

On the Connexion of Immorality and Idolatry. 

On the State of the Heathen World. 

On the Abstract Ideas of the New Testament. 

On the, Modes of Time and Place in Scripture. 

The Old Testament. 

On the Imputation of the Sin of Adam. 

On Conversion and Changes of Character. 

Contrasts of Prophecy. 

Casuistry. 

•Natural Religion. 

The Law as “the Strength of Sin.” 

On Righteousness by Faith. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement. 

On Predestination and Free-will. 

Out of so ample a supply of matter it is impossible to give more 
than specimens, and yet we feel disagreeably that we cannot do 
justice to Professor Jowett by any partial quotations. The merit 
of thorough research and wise decision is not to be aeea through 
in short compass; nor indeed will any of our readers duly 
make acquaintance with the author through us, unless we can 
persuade them to peruse the original. 

If, under the idea of gratifying t^^™! briefly to sum 

up bis conclusions, omitting his arguments and his modifications, 
and of necessity losing the phraseology and style, we might 
commit exactly the unfairness which we reprobate in Evangelical 
critics. Nevertheless, we must try by extracts to give some 
insight into Professor Jowett's method and tone. 

In the essay on the connexion of Immorality and Idolatry, 
vol. ii. p. 64, he writes 

“ [The connexion] is first to be sought for in their origin. As the 
Christian religion may be regarded as the great pillar and rock of 
morality, so the heathen religions sprang up in an age prior to morality. 
We SCO men in the dawn of the world’s history, just raised above the 
wmnthip of stocks and stones,' making 'to themsedvea ffodB| to go before 
them.’ These gods represent partly the maxims and opinions of un> 
civilized races, partly the actions and pasriona of mankind to. geneitd, 
partly the iiTegularity of the course of the world itael^ "fiio fearful 
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law of which is the wayward fancy of heaven. Must not such an 
enthronement of injustice above tena to confuse^nd stunt the natural 

ideas of morality f ”.“ Idolatry is a sort of religious passion, 

almost on a level with physical want, which frojii time to time bursts 
/forth, and gives rein to every other passion. In the presence of the 
gods themselves in the idol’s temple, as the festive pomp passes or the 
mystic hymn sounds, there is a place for sensuality. It is not re¬ 
pugnant, but acceptable to them and a part of their service. Impure 
religious rites m'C not the invention of magicians or priests, but deeply 
rooted in human nature itself. Like every other impulse of man, 
sensual love seeks to find expression, and perceives likenesses and re¬ 
semblances of itself in the world around. It is one of the elements 
of Nature Worship, consecrated by antiquity, and in later times graced 
and half-concealed by Art.” 

“ But besides this direct connexion between idolatiy and every form 
of moral evil, there is also an indirect and general influence ^vhieh it 
exercised, even in its better form, adverse to morality. Not from 
religion, but from philosophy, came the higher aspirations of the 
human soul in Greece and Koine. Idolatry detains men in the world 
of sight: it offers an outward form to the eye and imagery to the 
fancy; it draws the many-coloured veil of art over the corruption of 
human nature. It heals the strife of man with himself superficially. 
It takes away the conscious want of tlio higher life, hut leaves the 
real need. But Morality has to do with an unseen world. It has no 
form nor comeliness, when separated from the hope which the gospel 
holds out. It is severe and stoical in its demands. It tolls man to 
look within: it deepens the battle with self. It presents duty almost 
as an abstraction, wlucli in the face of death they must pursue, though 
there be no reward here, though their name perish for evermore. The 
spirit of all idolatry is the very oppbsite of this: it bids men rest in 
this world; it paeilies them about another. The nature of God, who 
IS the ideal and perfection of all morality, it lowers to tlie level of 
man: the virtue which is above, the truth which is beyond us, it 
embodies in the likeness of tligt human form, or the wayward and 
grotesque fancies of the human mind. It bids us seek without for 
what can only be found within.”—p. 66. 


It would gratify us much if the same author would discuss 
irom the same point of view the moral influences of incMlcrn 
poetical pantheism; how far akin to, how far dilforing from, the 
old idolatry. It would be too much to expect from him a dis¬ 
cussion whether Gliristianity, like the older religions, has not 

dav" bufk ""Vf? morality tvhich was highest in its 

aa\, but IS not tlie Ijighest now, nor hereafter. 

Viitually on the same subject he adds;— 

fain conoi-al from oureelvc, 

of wisdom and ^ patnotism, its speculations 

01 wisdom and philosophy; not perhaps without the thought flashing 
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across our mmds that there was a phase of human life in that old 
Paganism, which in <3hristianity has never been developed in equal 
pei'iection,^ and from which even Christianity may bo said to have 
boiTowed something which it has incorporate with itself- The re¬ 
flection is this:—That if the inner life had been presented to us of 
that period which in politidal gi'eatncss and in art is the most brilliant 
epoch of humanity, we should have turned away from the sight with 
loathing and detestation. The greatest admirers of old heathen vir¬ 
tues, the men endowed with the flnest sensibilities t||fbr beauty and 
form, would feel at once that there was a great gulph fixed between 
us and them, which no willingness to make dlowance for the differences 
of ages and countries would enable us to pass.”—^p. 70, 

We turn to a more purely theological controversy to exhibit 
Mr. Jowetts mode of treatment:— 

“How slender is the foundation iii the New Testament for the 
doctrine of Adam’s sin being imputed to his }K)sterity! tioo passages 
of St. Paul at most, and these of uncertain interpretation. The little 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand ^ covered the heavens. To 
reduce such subjects to their proper proportions we should consider, 
first, what space the}’’ occupy in Scripture; secondly, how far the 
language used respecting them is literal or figurative; thirdly, whether 
they agree with the more general truths of Scripture and our moral 
sense, or are not ‘ rather repugnant heretofourthly, whether their 
origin may not be prior to Christianity, or traceable in the after-history 
of the Church; fifthly, how far to ourselves they are anything more 
than words,”—p. 1G2. 

Just and necessary as are all these topics, or rather heads of 
refutation, the reader can hareyv fail to remark how adapted they 
are to cause a panic in High and Low Church alike. The cor¬ 
ruptions of Romanism and the systems of Augustine, Anselm,, 
and Calvin, whicli predominate in the Protestant confessions, were 
alike developed out of the text of^Scripture by a flagrant neglect 
of tlio four first canons of interpretation. The fifth is the most 
terrible of all; yet !Mr. Jowett fearlessly applies it in few but 
decisive words 

“ It is hardly necessary to ask the further question, what meaning 
we can attach t6 the imputation of sin and guilt which arc not our 
owm, and of which we are unconscious. Qod can never see us other 
than we really are, or judge us without reference to all our circum¬ 
stances and antec^ents. If we can hardly suppose that He would 
allow a fiction of mercy to be interposed between ourselves and Him, 
still less can wc imagine that He would interpose a fiction of vengeance. 
If He requires holiness before He will save, much more (may we say 
in the Apostle’s form of speech) will He require sin before He dooms 
us to perdition. Nor can anything be in spirit more contmy to the 
living consciousness of’ sin, of which the Apostle ererprivhere speaks, 
than the conception of sin as dead, unconscious evil, originating in the 
act of an individual man in the world before the flood,**--^. Kifl. 
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This paragraph teminds us of an avowal of Chaiming^ in his 
“Mord Argaioent against Calvinisin, —thatfit is a which 
men must outgrow by tlie strengthening of the mind; ft tjreed for 
rude and drildish nations only. Chonning ought indeed to 
have extended the remark to the ecclesiastical theology of all 
Christendom; for if the doctrinal scheme of the Reformers is 
based on a crude philosophy, much more are the specific tenets, 
and practices ^ Romanism pre-eminentiy childish. But we ap¬ 
prehend it is mipossible for an ADglic6m to read such a para¬ 
graph as the last quoted without feeling how intensely puerile 
and unmeaning some otlier “-orthodox** doctrines must be to 
Mr. Jowett. The offence of his work is far less in any definite 
results than in the whole tone and scope, which is too manly 
and simple to evade broad facts or skulk into the hiding-place of 
unmeaning words. 

On “ sudden conversions ” Mr, Jowett writes with much dis¬ 
cernment :— ^ 

“In the sudden conversions of the early ChristianR we observe three 
things which either tend to discredit or do not accompany* the 
working of a siniilar power among onrselves. First, that conversion 
was marked by ecstatic and unusual phenomena; secoudly, that it fell 
upcm whole multitudes at once; thirdly, that though sudden, it was 
permanent. 

“ When we consider what is implied in such expressions ‘ not 
many wise, not many learned* were called to the knowledge of the 
truth, we can scarcely avoid feeling that there must have been 
much in the early Church which would have been distasteful to 
us as men of education; much thaf must have worn the appear¬ 
ance of excitement and enthusiasm. Is the mean conventicle, looking 
^most like a private house, more like that first assembly of Chris¬ 
tians in the large upper room; or the Catholic Church, arrayed in 
all the glories of Christian art ?• Neither of them is altogether like 
in spirit perhaps, but in externals the first.If we try to em¬ 

body in the mind’s eye the form of the first teachers, and still more of 
their followers, we cannot help reading the true lesson, however great 

may be the illusions of poetry or of art.And when we look at 

this picturc ‘ full in the face/ however we might by hatmre be inclined 
to t\xm aside from it, or veil its details in general limguage, we can¬ 
not d^y that many things that aecompany the religion of the Un-' 
educated now, must then also have acoompanied the Gospel preached 
w the poor. There must have been, hunmly speaking, spiritual 
fusions, wnere men lived so exclusively in the spiritoal world. 
Inere were seenes which we know took place such as St. Paul says 


Rnf Biodern sadden conversions are never permanent, 

^ut mpe rest of the essay wo find Mr. Jowett to hold that sudden conversions 

u ^ (*1^- Mormonites ?), and that sudden 

swww# conversions are often pennanent. 




Extravagances of early Christianity. fi5 

would make the unbeliever think that they were mad. The beat and 
holiest persoxis among*the poor and ignorant are not entirely ireefrom 

superstition,, according to the notions of the educated.Could 

our nerves have borne to witness the ‘ speaking with tongues,’ or the 
administration of baptism, or the love-feasts as they probably existed 
in the early Church ? 

“This difference between the feelings and habits of the^irst Chris¬ 
tians and ourselves must be borne in mind in relation to the subject 
of conversion. For as sudden changes are more likely td be met with 
amongst the poor and uneducated in the present day, it certainly 
throws light on the subject of the first conversions, that to the poor 
and uneducated the Gospel was first preached. And yet these sudden 
changes were as real, nay more real, than any gradual changes which 
take place among ourselves. The Stoic or Epicurean philosopher who 
had come into an assembly of believers speaking with tongues would 
Lave remarked that among the vulgar religious c.xtravagances were 
tisually short-lived. But it was not so. There was more than he 
had eyes to see, or .than was dreamed of in a jjhilosopby like his. Not 
only was there the superficial appearance of poverty arid meanness and 
enthusiasm, from a nearer view of which we are apt ,to shrink, but 
underneath this, brighter from its very obscurity, purer from the 
meanne.ss of the raiment in which it was apparell^, was the life 
hidden with Christ and God. There, and there only, was the powet 
which made a man humble instead of proud, self-denying instead of 
self-seeking, spiritual instead of carnal, a Ghrutian instead of a Jew ; 
which raatle him embrace not only the ‘brethren,’ but the whole 
human race, in the arms of His love.”—p. 199. 

In passing, we may express,a hope that with the increasing 
education of the Jews stiine historian will arise among tliem to 
set forth the obverse side of Jewish proselytisin, wliicli Cliristian 
writers generally suppress or deform. Mr. Jowett maintains that 
the Christians at Rome to whom P»nil wrote his Epistle were prin¬ 
cipally Gentiles, who had first become Jewish proselytes of the gate. 
The very fact that the Jewish teachers habitually admitted Gen¬ 
tiles to participate in religious instruction and worship, without 
exacting that they should become entire Jews, of itself shows 
that an extravagant r,eal for imposiug their national law beyond 
the limits of their nation and country can only have been the 
fanaticism of a thw. There is a remarkable account in Jose¬ 
phus (book XX. chap. 2) concerning conversions in the court of 
Adiabene, in which three Jewish missionaries are mentioned, 
only one of whom (Eleozar, recently arrivi^d from • Galilee) dis¬ 
plays any zeal for circumcision and the law. The young Prince 
Izates becomes a convert to Jewish monotheism ait a neighbouring 
court, and simultaneously his mother Helena is converted at 
home. On his return to become kii^g of Adial^e, he is troubled 
with scruples of conscience about hb uncireufiieised state; but his 
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<lcsiv 0 to oboy the liw in detail is vehemently opposed by his 
instructor (the Jewish mcrthant Annniiis*J who threfltens to 
Iciive the country if the king vex his subjects by what they would 
rcgiird ns an unbecoming act; and urges that, “ if nt all risk he 
is resolved to emulate the hereditary religion of the Jews, he can 
even without circumcision revere God ; and this is of 

higher importance than circumcision (rouro tTvat Kvpiwrtpov rov 
TTBpiTipvKrOai )For awhile his remonstrance is successful; but 
the rending of the snci ed book so nfl'ects the king, that the new mis¬ 
sionary from Galilee easily wins him to cireumcision. His brother 
nnd kinsmen become zealous in the same direction, to the great 
disgust of the nobility and a consequent civil wari Here rve do 
indeed see, ns among ourselves, that the bigot who has the letter 
of the snered law on his side lights with advantage against him 
who contends for a higher principle. Nevertheless, the truth 
seems to (;ome out, that, before and independently of the preudi- 
ing of I’nul, .Icwish missionaries were proclaiming to the Gen¬ 
tiles the grand truths of Hebrew monotheism, unfettered by any 
specifically Jewish observances. Considering the outrageous 
persecutions of Jews by Christians—^persecutions which pro- 
bnbly Insted a ^thousand years, and are scarcely fully ended yet— 
we would suggest to Mr. Jowett whether the contrast of the 
words Christian and Jew, which through our self-complacency is 
current ns denoting liberality nnd narrowness, does not deserve 
to be reconsidered by n scholar of his wide impartiality. It was a 
pure Jew who, perhaps for the firet time, proclaimed to the world 
the equality of all nations before hiod. “In that day .... the 
Lord of Hosts shall hlcss, saying: Blessed be Egypt my peoptle, 
nnd Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel my inheritance." 

In the course of the long nnd excellent essay on “ Conversion 
and Changes of Character,” iSVIr. Jowett takes occasion to ex¬ 
press his dissent from Bishop Butler's celebrated theory of pas¬ 
sive and active habits; a theory which, we believe, has become 
more easily dominant in Oxford, becnuse.it blends naturally with 
the somewhat exaggerated estimate of habit as a constituent iind 
origin of virtue, which is fundamental in the Aristotelic ethics. 
The public recitation of creeds, oven when we do not as yet believe 
them, has been publicly justified in Oxford by an eminent Pusoyite 
(who has since passed over to Rome), on this ultra-Aristotelic 
ground, that the habit of recitation ^fs an appointed means to 

11 Juwett here as elsewhere cuts oway the ground for 

all such extravagances, by propounding deeper and truer views 
ot spiritual action:— 


* The sameness of name to the Christian instructor of Paul is curious, 
date IS about a.d. 45, m the rcigu of Claudius. 


The 
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“ We are coiiacious that at particular times we have undergone great 
revolutions or emotions and then again have intervened pcriodn lasting 
perhaps for years, in which we have pursued the even current oi' our 
way. Our progress towai*ds good may have been in idea an imper¬ 
ceptible and regular advance; in fact^ we know it to have been other¬ 
wise. We have taken plunges in life; there are many eras noted in 
our existence. The greatest chiuiges are those of which we are the 
least able to give account, and which we feel the moat disposed to 

refer to a superior power.Why we suddenly see a thing in a 

new light is often hard to explain; why we feel an action to be right 
or wrong, which has previously seemed indifferent, is not less inex¬ 
plicable. We lix the passing dream or sentiment in action; the 
thought is nothing, the deed may be everything. That, day after 
’day, to use, a familiar instance, the drunkard will find abstinence easier, 
is probably untrue; but that from once abstaining he will gain a fresh 
experience and receive a new strength and inward satisfaction, which 
inav result in endless consequences, is what every one is awiu'e of. It 
is mt the sameness of vsliat we rfo, hut its which seems to have 

such a particular power over us; not the repetition of many blind 
actions^ hut the ferformanco of a single conscious one^ tliat is the 

birth to a new life.Nor is it less true that by the commission, 

not of many, but of a single act of vice or crime, an inroad is made into 
our wliole moral constitution, which is not proportionably increased by 
its repetition. The first act of theft, falsehood, or other immo¬ 
rality, is an everfk in the life of the perpetrator which he never for- 
g<^ts. 

“ Changes of character come more often in the form of feeling than 
of reason, from some ne^y affection or attachment, or alienatiou of our 
former self, rather than from tlw^ slow growth of experience, or a 
deliberate sense of right and duty.”—p. 209. 

How different is nil this in depth of knowledge from that 
wliieh used to pass for moral and religious philosophy with the 
old High Church. » 

We wish that space would allow us to make other and ampler 
quotations from the masses of excellent matter before us, which 
show remarkably Mr. Jowett's strong common sense, side by 
side with Lis metaphysical acuteness and spiritual tenderness. 
Sometimes lie may seem to us rather needlessly ample, as in Ids 
discussion on “the Law as the Strength of Sin;” in which he 
comes round to the simple and, we do not doubt, con'ect con¬ 
clusion, that Paul often and habitually uses the w'ord sin to menu 
“ conscience of sin," that guilty conscience. In short, the 
impossibility of obeying thelaw under the cl)anges of time and 
place, filled the scrupulous votary writli despair. 

Many who have heard sermons innumerable on “ Kighteous- 
ness by Faith,” might feel a cortain dismay at being invited to 
read an essay on it by any clergyman, even by Mr. Jowett; but 
the freshness of his discussion is siu'prising. Sir James Maoin- 
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tosh perlinps surprised some of his conteniporai'y philosophers, 
by his version of Luthers doctrine of justification by faith. 

‘‘The enomities of Tetzel found Luther busied in the contem¬ 
plation of the principle which is the basis of all ethical jn^gment^ and 
by the power of which he struck a mortal blow at superstition. ‘ IV^en 
are not made truly righteous by performing certain actions which are 
externally good; but men must have righteous principles in the first 
place, and then they will not fail to perform virtuous actions.* .... 
The general terms here used enunciate a proposition equally certain 
and sublime; the basis of all pure ethics, the cement of the external 
alliance between morality and religion, and the badge of the indc- 

{ )ciidence of both on the low motives and dim insight of human 
aws.”* 

Sir James confines his view to the moral thought which was 
the proper basis of Luthers doctrine; Mr. Jowett shows a 
stronger sense of tlie Eeforaicr's weak side. 

“Why not repeat (says lie, p. 447), with a slight alteration of^ho 
words rather than the meaning of the apostle,‘Neither justiiication 
by faitli nor justification by works, but a new creature ?’ Was there 
not yet a more excellent way—to opiiose things to words—the life 
and spirit and freedom of the Gospel to the deadnoss and powerless- 
ness and slavery of the Koman Church ? So it seems n.aturnl to us to 
reason, looking back after an interval of thi*ee centimes on the weaiy 
struggle, so absoi'bing to those who took part in rt once, so distant 
now e.ther to us or them. But so it could not be. The temper of the 
times, and the education of the Iteformers themselves, made it neces¬ 
sary that one dogmatic system should l)e met by another. The scho¬ 
lastic divinity had become a charmed circle, and no man could venture 
out of it, though he might oppose or respond within it. And thus 
justification by faith and justification by works became the watch¬ 
words of two parties.” 

He proceeds to analyse tTic meaning of faith, and shows thfit 
the controversy vanishes into thin air of itself. With a deeper 
study of substance, the word-controversies of the schoolmen gene¬ 
rally disappear. Even the awful questions of predestination and 
free will share the common fate of scholasticism; for reasonable cou- 
trovertists discover that they either mean fundamentally the 
same thing, though they use different language, or at wSrst 
make different sides of their doctrine predominant. As to the 
ireeciom of the will, so great is the difficulty of just e-xpression, 
nothing is commoner than ve«fcial and unreal controversy, 
^tme who maintain human freedom intend to assert that the will. 
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any mote than tlie arm and baud, is an iidiniie foree; but simply 
that it has a force of its^own^ like the hand aud arm. The tcuo 
doctrine is, perhaps, summed up in few words by Professor 
Jowett, p. 486, 

“ It is not by abstract theoriee of freedom, btit by the careful obser¬ 
vation of circumstances, that we can in any degree control them; in 
other words, true freedom cam only eomt hy a rational heliff in 
necessity. We must limit omselves, for we are finite creatures.” 

Fiater, in the some essay, he writes:— 

A religious mind feels the difference of, saying—God chose me, I 
cannot tell why, not for any good that I have done, and I am' per¬ 
suaded that he will keep me unto the end:—and saying—God chooses 
men quite irrespective of their actions, and predestines them to eternal 
salvation:—and yet more, if wo add the other half of the doctrine,— 
God refuses men quite irrespective of their actions, and they become 
reprobates predestined to everlasting damnation. The first is the 
exprdision of Christian hope; the latter of a reliyious philosophy 
which has ceased to walk hy faith. The iirst is the temper of St. Paul 
and of Scripture; the latter the spirit of some Calvinist theologians.” 
— p, 500. 

We wish we could give the reiuler any idea of the noble essay 
ou Natural Keligion. We had marked many passages for ex¬ 
traction; but it lyis forty closely-printed pages, and we should 
become insatiable of quotation. A second edition is in prepara¬ 
tion; we hope that few wlio desiro will be unable to peruse it. 
And \vc of necessity approach the only irksome part of onr duty, 
as to which we are made diffident J)y our very liigh appreciation 
alike of Professor Jowett's moral and spiritual qualities, as of his 
powerful intellect and comprehensive knowledge. Still, where we 
are distinctly conscious of moral repugnances and mor^il alarm, 
it seems to be our duty to give some e]jpression in this direction. 
W(3 refer to the essay on Casuistry. 

This is naturally divisible into t\vo parts, as the following pas¬ 
sage may explain:— 

“ So far we seem to arrive at a general conclusion like St. Paul’s,— 
Whether yo eat or drink, do all to the glory of* God, Have the spirit 
of truth, and the truth shall make you free, and the entanglements of 
words and the perplexities of acrion shall disappear. But there is 
another way in wfaicn such difficulties have been resolved, which meets 
them in detail; viz., the practice of Confession, and the rules of 
casuistry which are the guides offthe confessor. When the spirit ia 
disordered within us, it may be .urged that we ou^t to go. out df our¬ 
selves and confess our sins to another. But be who Icada^ and he who 
is led, alike require some rules for the examination of consetenoe, to 
quicken or moderate the sense of sin, to assist experieuco, to show men 
to themselves as the^ really are, neither l^etiber nor worse* Hence 
the necessity for casuistry.”—p. 350. 
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All tliat follows is devoted to an analytical history—-very acute, 
clear, and instructive,—of casuistry, as pi’actised iji the school of 
the Jesuits. Professor Jowett’s olyect ia to expound and expose 
the vicious system of meeting conscientious difficulties hyfoimal 
and authoritative rules. He intends to be an advocate of tme 
and spiritual freedom against what in theory is a ri^d enforce¬ 
ment of morals, but in fact on arbitrary licence to sin and crime. 
The first part of the essay sets forth the method of St. Paul, 
and seeks to apply it to modem life; the second part virtually 
denounces a system, which, though a “ byword among mankind 
for hypocrisy and dishonesty,” is not the less fostered by Ultra¬ 
montane llomanism and by certain sections of the Paseyites. So 
far, in a ])road view, we must heartily approve of his essay; but 
when wc consider in detail what be says and what he suggests, in 
tbe early and positive half of it, we are constrained to pause, to 
question, and to remonstrate. 

Transferring the apostle’s precepts into modern life, Ih'ofessor 
Jowett shows how we may be, as it were, forced out of tbe world 
by an extravagant fear of being contaminated by evil: ns, because 
slavery is .wrong, a man scruples to buy the produce of slavery, or 
a manufacture into which slave produce has entered, “ and so on 
without end.” Or if I may not practise a trade deleterious to 
the health or morals of those engaged in it, U is infern^d that 
neither may I let a house to another so engaged. 


“ Numberless questions of the same kind relating to the profession 
of an advocate, a soldier, or a clergyman, have been i>ursued into 
endless consequences. In all tlfesc cases there is a point at which 
necessity comes iii and compels us to adopt the rule of the Apostle, 
which ma}*^ be paraphrased, Bo as o(her men da in a CJiristian country. 
Conscience may say; He who is guilty of the least, is guilty of all. 
In the apostle’s language,•it then becomes ‘the strength of sin,’ 
encouraging us to despair of all, because in that mixed condition ot‘ 
life in which God has placed us wc cannot fulfil all/’—p. 342. 

“ Quite independently of real sorrows for sin, most I’cligious persons 
in the course of their lives have felt unreal scruples or difficulties. . . . 
Honour or truth seem to be at stake about trifles light as air^ or con¬ 
science has become a burden too heavy for them to bear in some doubtful 

matter of conduct.There are few greater dangers in religion 

than the indulgence of such scruples. A tender conscience is 

a conscience unequal to the struggles of life .In our moral, 

as in our physical nature, wc are finite beings, capable only of a certain 

degree of tension, ever liable to suffer disorder or derangement. 

No one can fix his mind intently on a trifling scruple, or hecome ahsorhed 
in an eccentric fancy ^ without finding the great principles of truth and 
justice depart from him.”—p. 846. 

“ In daily life cases often occur, where we must do as other men do, 
« . . . even though unable to reconcile a particular practice with the 
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letter of truthfulness, or even to our individual conscience. It is hard 
in such cases to lay down a definite rule. But in general toe should be 
suspicious of any conscientious scruple in which other good men do not 
share," —^p. 849.* • 

It is with fear that we touch nt all so entangled n subject, lest 
it become necessary to treat it too minutely. That there is such 
a tiling as a morbid conscience, and that Professor .Towett does 
not overrate its mischietj we perfectly' allow ; but our first regret 
is, that lie does not sharply distinguish the questions: “ Is my 
scruple needless and overstrained ?" and: “ Ought I to abandon 
practices wliich, after allowing the argument from authority to 
exert its full influence, I cannot reconcile with moral right?” 
He appears to us to invest that argument with such extravagant 
and pernicious importance, as virtually supersedes individual con¬ 
science entirely. To be morbidly tender in scruples is the weak¬ 
ness of barely a small fraction of mankind, yet lie treats it as a 
prevalent danger. “ To go with the multitude to do evil,” is pre¬ 
cisely the sill to which we are all prone, even the best of us: yet 
he accounts it as rather a mark of strength of mind to “ brush 
away scruples.” Kightly to proportion the parts of duty; to 
esteem the near as more urgent than the distant; to elevate the 
moral and make light of the merely ceremonial; to. distinguish 
wlien a trifling observance is a mere trifle, and when it assumes 
moral importance, is necessary for healthy judgment and right 
conduct. But to confound, under the phrase of “scruples,” 
questions so unlike as, on the one hand, the observance of new 
muons and sabbaths, the eating of various meats, and, on the other, 
the hiring oneself to the trade of*a soldier or advocate, or having 
“doubts concerning orders" (pp. 344, 317, 348) appears to us 
highly adverse to the interests of truth and sound conscience. 
Tliis whole argument ignores the idea of martyrdom ns having 
any possible claim on us modems: nor do we see how, according 
to his principles, there could ever have been martyrs in any time, 
except among the weak-ininded and morbidly scrupulous. Neither 
could there have been conversions to a new religion; but men 
would have gone on conforming for ever to old superstitions, if 
the arguments which he pleads had been allowed to bear sway. 

We have read, in one of the religious periodicals of the day, 
extracts from a work on casuistry, officially recommended by a 
Bomish bishop, in which it is laid down that a vendor eff milk 
who dilutes the beverage only as much os, he is forced by 
the necessities of his trade and the competition of rivals, ought 
to make his conscience easy, and (may we add ?) “ brush away 
liis scruples." Professor Jowett’s acuteness will perhaps bo able 


* The italics ore our own. 
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to sliow ^'hy such a cose is not included in Jiis ruIe,~Do as men 
do in a Cbri^an country; but v?e are apprehensive that very few 
of his readers will be acute enough to find the distinction; or 
itither, we feel assured that it cannot He expected of one practi¬ 
cally subject to the temptation. If the final oonsideration^— 
**Supposing I leave my profession, how am I to live ?*’—is to 
have as much weight as Professor Jowett gives it (p. 8.48) with an 
incipient soldier, banister, or clergyman, all must calculate that 
it will be equally weighty with the milkman or grocer. Do as 
men do in a Christian country! Comfortable doctrine to those 

strong-minded” enough to accept it, in numberless evil trades 
certainly not contemplated by its propounder. It is related of the 
Eev. Joim Newton, the firiend of the poet Cowper, that while 
engaged in the slave-trade he avos driven to the devoutest reli¬ 
gions exercises, in order to counteract the carnal temptations 
incident to the having so many young black females in his abso¬ 
lute power; and that at that time he regarded the trade as a 
disagreeable, but certainly an honest means of earning a liveli¬ 
hood. England is, in l?rofessor Jowett s view, “ a Christian 
country;” hut surely so she was a century and two centuries ago. 
If the phrase is to bear any moral influence now, it had an equal 
right to sway men^s judgment then. If to live by luring out one's 
tongue to plead either side of a cause, and one's sword for uncer¬ 
tain woi'k, at the bidding of we know not Avho, nor on what prin¬ 
ciples, is now practised and defended in a Christian country, and 
by men so amiable and respectable that we feel ashamed to refuse 
them the title “ good,” the same has been true at other times and 
places, even under Christianityf of many practicqs which we have 
generally learned to disapprove. 

When the thought flushes across a man's conscience,—“ The 
cause which they are paying me to plead is a scandalous one ; the 
war to which I have hired myself to fight is unjust and hateful; 
how can I kill the innocent Avithout solemn judgment and sacred 
-A'erdict ?”—such a thought {let us grant to Professor Jowett) may 
be the morbid scruple of a weak mind; but it can never be justly 
quelled or bmshed away by the topic, that Christendom at large 
is unscrupulous. We add, it is distressing to find such phrases 
as “trifles light as air”—^^unreaf* objections—used in connexion, 
on the one side, no doubt, Avith sciuples unsubstantial enough, 
but, on th6 other, with oblique reference to difficulties of no less 
magnitude tlian the piercing questions, “Am I becoming the 
hired despoiler of families? Am I selling myself to Secret, 
unknown, and probably unscrupulous cabinets, to become their 
tool of murder ? Am I professing to preach trUtb in God's name 
and by his inward inspiration, but really binding myself to 
uphold articles of religion which I do not believe, and which I 
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ought publicly to renounce ? How «an I nourish professional 
falsehood, and yet be a successful ministw of truth ?” Surely an 
infinite chasm separates such scruples from those of new moons, 
sabbaths, and unclean meats.. No analogy at all unites them. 
Nay, and a grave, painful thought here presses as hard^ What 
earnest Christian but sighs and groans ov^ Chri^^teudom ? One 
school flatly denies that covmtries ore Chriatian at all, and says 
that only an elect remnant deserves the name. We will not enter 
that controversy. Bu^ whatever theory be adopted, a heart wise 
and tender like Professor Jowett's, must sometimes be ready to 
burst with grief at the established vices and atrocities of Christian 
countries and nations; and what else, we ask, maintains these 
and makes them possible, except that the individual agents in 
each case cast therresponsibility oflf themselves on to the system ? 
And, on the contrary, what has ever led to the oveiibrow of 
established iniq^uities, except the acting on precisely the opposite 
principle from that to which Professor Jowett lends his great 
influence ? When an old Roman Christian declined to conform 
to the laws of the land and the pinctioe of loyal subjects, by 
casting a little incense into the censer which burnt b^ore the 
emperor’s image, undoubtedly his friends told him that his scruple 
was “ light os ay:." We all know what it means (they would say); 
none of ns really think emperore, living or dead, to be gods; it 
means only that we are loyal. To refuse obedience will be inter¬ 
preted to mean more tlnm you desire. We admit it is a pity that 
the emperor exacts this form of observance. We look on this os 
an evil; but, we pray you, be not insensible [wo use Professor 
Jowett's words] to the great truth, that though tee may not do evil 
that good may come, yet good and evil, truth and falsehood, are 
bound together on earth, and toe cannot separate ourselves from 
them (p. If such topics had availed with the early Chris- 

tians, no martyrdoms would have heed requbite, and Christendom 
of every age has been absurd and pernicious in her admiration of 
the martyr Sjpirit. Pi’ofessor Jowett, we anticipate, would can¬ 
didly reply, that that spirit has been too much arid too indis- 
criminatdy admired; and if he said this, we should agree with 
him. Yet we cannot resign the conviction, that where the martyr- 
spirit is extinguished, no new 'and quickening morality will ever 
rise in d nation. On the contrary, they will ever gravitate more 
and more towards materialism, the love of *‘sahst^tiar consfort 
cairying the day in each successive conflict. . 

Society does not like to be disturbed lA its rottiina; men in 
authority are affronted if their ordera are oritieised-by inferiors. 
It needed perhapa somn eccentricity of miad, befbee an English 
officer at ifi^ta objected to salnting the beet a4 military bidding, 
or in India to escort the pilgrims, or pay the danoiog'women at 
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the temple of Jaganaut. • <it is but a little while since it would 
have been judged impertinent and absurd in a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to object to raising money by Ibtteries. In short, we 
know not what moral evil which has once struck root into an 
established system could be shaken off othervyise than by foreign 
conquest,* if each individual in turn submits his ccinscicnce to 
that which has grown up in the society. The first objectors are 
often ill-informed or extravagant, as the old Lollards and Wick- 
liffe may seem to be; yet they are not useless ; it is something 
to have protested; it stimulates the conscience of society, and 
prepaiv's it for improvement. Nor is he always useless who, by 
throwing himself oiit of a profession, cuts himself off from many 
means of improvement and sources of wisdom, and seems to the 
eye of sense to be a puling, foolish, lost man. • Take the case of 
the poet Cowper, who for forty years at least might naturally have 
seemed a lamentable instance of morbid feeling superinducing 
inaction and insanity; yet few will now doubt that he did more 
good to mankind by the moral effect of his poems than any 
dozen of able barristers have done by all the private lawsuits 
which they have pleaded. 

And what, after all, is that “ walking by faith,” of which Pro¬ 
fessor Jowett knows how to write so well, if it be not the resolute 
doing, or refusing to do, that which we see to be right or w'rong, 
without calculating how it is to affect the rest of our lives ? Con¬ 
science goes on with us, as a lantern in a dark night, showing 
sometimes but one step before us, yet that one wo take. If in 
consequence we become poorer in pocket, yet we are richer in 
faith, and better fitted to became lights of the world morally, 
than if wc attained greater accomplishment of mind at the expense 
of damage to our conscience. Professor Jowett speaks of the 
tenderly conscientious us “ absorbed in an eccentric fancy," and 
weakened by over-tension. <rcnsion there must be, perhaps over¬ 
tension, for one who has day by day to fight hard against wicked¬ 
ness in high places, as (we will say) a Gauriso.v contending 
agtoinst slavery in the United States. If such a man sufteis 
some overstraining, some distortion of mind, it is only ns a war¬ 
rior may suffer in body from a terrible and honourable contlict. 
Put in a majority of cases we think the “ tension" and the “ ab¬ 
sorption are fictitJous. Somebody will not allow his servant to 
say My master is not at home,” when he is at home; he will 
not sign himself "your obedient hnmble servant" to one to whom 
he owes no service; or perhaps he will not eat slave sugar know- 


hecttute the old religions supersede*! private bv public 
br5terSiated»‘'“'^'''®* '=»^‘*Wished vices could 
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ingly; these things may be trifles, but what tension and cxhnus> 
tion of mind follows, «e do not see. Or again, a young man's 
father wanted him to go into the araiy, bis mother into the 
Church, hut his tutor advised the bar; from scruples which Pro¬ 
fessor Jowett‘judges weak, he refused, them all. While they 
pressed him hard, he perhaps had struggle and tension; but 
from the day that his course is fixed, all occasion and possibility 
of this seems to vanish. Surely moral strength .is earned by 
every sacrifiGe made to conscience, earned preoi^ly by such 
struggles, even when ignorance and mistake mingle in our acts; 
nor was it by asking “ How they were to live," that either Socrates, 
or Paul, or another who shall be nameless, or any of those of 
whom the world was not worthy, wrought righteousness and out 
of weakness were made strong. 

In fine, we desire to replace Professor Jowett's practical doc¬ 
trine on this head by another widely different. “ Condemn your 
ownself by the highest law which your conscience discerns, but 
condemn all others by the current morality of tlie society to 
which tiiey fitly belong." We must not call our neighbours to 
the bar of our private perceptions; but unless we would quench 
within us the diviner spirit, we must cherish and obey it our¬ 
selves; and this we hold to be a twer exposition of Paul's 
benign and genial doctrine than the over-accommodating one 
which we regret to have had to combat. 

But our readers, it may be anticipated, will not stop here. 
Many of them will carry their ruminations farther, and will ask 
whether these principles of casujstry do not account for the fact 
that Professor Jowett can reconcile his conscience to tlie theo¬ 
logical subscriptions required of him. We allude to this 
chiefly to deprecate the narrowing of the argument to any per¬ 
sonal question, but also to point ou^ its higher bearings and its 
whole legitimate width. 

There is a class of " Churchmen," (so they delight to call 
themselves), who are eager to hunt down with invective a man of 
Professor Jowett’s stamp, either not knowing, or not raring, how 
far their invective, if rightly deserved, ought to go. None of the 
liivnngelical clergy sincerely believe the doctrine of the baptismal 
service, or the exposition of baptismal efficiency in the Cate¬ 
chism. None of the modern High Church, of either class, nor 
of the Brood Church, believe the ai’ticle on predestination, or 
some others akin to it. The authoritative books the Church 
have been put together by compromise, and aie incoherent, 
mutually incompatible. * Many ^ not at fi»t discover this; 
but modem controversies hove elicited the fact Beyond reasonable 
contradiction. Hence the clergy collectively are involved in a 
position, to one and all equally indefensible; nor can we admit 
[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLI.]-New Sbbuss, Vol XVI. No. I. J 
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Uie fairness of selecting for special attack a man whose free 
speaking does but bring into clear daylight the inherently con¬ 
tradictory nature of the Church documents. Dr. Arnold’s mode 
of dealing with the difficulty was in intention perfectly frank and 
honest, though in our firm belief essentially dishonest and per¬ 
nicious. He argued on th» assumption that tlie Church could 
not be self-contradictory; hence, when two claims on his belief 
were in collision, he was free to adopt'which of the two he pleased; 
which virtually amounts to the avowal: “When I am required to 
say that I believe both of two propositions, which 1 see cannot both 
be true, T am at liberty to say that 1 believe both, because 1 believe 
one.” Difl’erent men, according to the bluntness or subtlety of 
tlieir tempers, will modify the form of the license which they 
assume; but greater subtlety does but hide the fact, that the 
casuist is learning and teaching a clever mode of evading solemn 
professions. The mischief spreads from the Church and Univer- 
sities through all society; no one can expect the lawyer or the 
stiitesman to be more particular as to truth than the clergy¬ 
man. We breathe one moral atmosphere, and the corruption 
of each part aids to coii'upt the rest, “We cannot go out of the 
world,” “ we cannot be very wrong when all the world is as bad,” 
are topics terribly influential, even without academic enforco- 
rneni But while all imbibe moral degradation from tampering 
with the first principles of morality, none sufl'er so much damage 
as tire Church, for the express reason that her preteirsions ui-e 
so lotty. It is a grave matter for an institution to claim to be 
an embassy from heaven itself. ^ In the case of Home, we see how 
fatally ruinous is a position whreh cannot be sustained; and that 
destruction is the only cure, where error must needs be sniicti- 
morrious. N,early ,the same must we say of the Church of 
England. If her best and^ ablest men are not allowed to keep a 
pure and siiUple conscience, but arc either driven out of her pale 
or forced to practise subtle casuisti-y, she will become with the 
progress of knowledge more and more cornipt, and a greater 
nuisance to the land. 

If, in the last century, when an important petition was ofl’ered to 
Parliament for the rescinding of ecclesiastical subseriptions, this 
reasonable and righteous request had been granted, the result to 
England would have been great and precious. We have not room 
to say (for the subject is a vast one) why this (though more neces¬ 
sary than ever) is now a boon less full of promise and less satis- 
factoiy. But in few words we would press that the religious 
laity, who love the Church, need to take to heart Low cruel is 
their apathy in this matter. 2'hey are subjeot to no subscriptions; 
they are not forced to i:ead formulas of worship in devout tones, 
against parts of which their judgment 'revolts. They are free, 
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nud they alone can free the clergy ; not one of whom can utter 
his grievances without being a mark of attack to every bigot. 
Behgious laymen who are influential in the -St^ Jiave not even 
to risk a. s^rifice of popularity and damage to their political 
prospects by advocating the freedom of the clergy. Is it not an 
indecency for the State to dictate to the bishops and clergy Avhat 
religious truths they shall believe and teach ? It is strictly the 
State that imposes the law, by that Act of Charles U. called 
“the Act of Uniformity/’ which ejected some two thousand 
clergymen. No modern Parliament would dream of perpetrating 
such an invasion. To lay down moral doctrines to the Pro¬ 
fessors of moral philosophy would be pronounced absurd and per¬ 
nicious: to set apart an order of men to teach religion, and teach 
them what they shall teach, is at least as monstrous. Altliough 
to sustain by apathy an old oppression touches the legislator's 
conscience less keenly than it would now to originate the same, 
yet the pernicious effects are not thereby lessened ; and if quiet- 
loving statesmen shrink from a timely renunciation of the right 
to impose on the teachers of religion fetters which they do 
not impose upon themselves, they may live to see in England 
explosions of the Church more violent than those winch Scotland 
has witnessed. * 
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F ew truths equally comprehensive have been more universally 

admitted than that which assorts the influenee of the climate, 
position, and .general physical character of a country on the 
habits and manners of its inhabitants. There is such an obvious 
probability in the supposition—it is confirmed by so much of our 
most' familiar experience, and appeals so strongly to a vague 
sense of fitness in things, that no one need wonder that it should 

F 2 
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have commenided itself to the intelligence of the world at large. 
But it is a little remarkable that the belief should so far have 
outstripped the proof of it. It is only within the last few years 
that the manner in which external circumstances operate to form, 
or modify the character of a people has been really understood^ 
and there is much, veiy much, wljich still requires explanation. 
No English writer within our knowledge has devoted a substan¬ 
tive treatise to this most interesting inquiry; the information at 
present extant on the subject is chiefly to be gathered from books 
w'hose moin object is independent of it, as, for example, Dr. 
Prichard’s “ Physical History of Mankind/' and works of the class 
which stand at the head of this article., Much of this neglect is 
appai'cnt only, and is owing to the comparatively late growth of 
2 >oIitical economy, physiology, ami the kindred sciences; hut to 
a certain extent it is real, and, so far, it is mainly due to the 
influence of Bacon, and to the attitude in which he stood towards 
investigations of this nature. TJiat extraordinary man, who more 
than any other writer has guided the studies of P^ngland, is very 
guarded in his language when treating of the causes which affect 
the well-being of States. Ho mentions cosmographical history* 
as including the dcscri|jtion of countries, their situation and 
fruits,” and the “ accounts of cities, governments, and manners,” 
but he does not point out the interdependence of these two classes 
of facts, he does not even hint that they are connected. He 
often and pointedly excludes politics ;'t he omits altogether from 
his Great Instauration the consideration of the arts of empire 
he says that, should he write* on that subject, his Avork will 
probably be either i^^^thumous or abortive. It is not too mucli 
to say that this reticence is due rather to the policy of the courtier 
than to the difficulties of the philosoplier. The “ prudent king” 
who raised Bacon “ agninsfthe bent of his genius to the liigliest 
posts of honour, trust, and civil employ,” would have b^cn rather 
scandalized to have read in his Chancellor's works (if he did xcad 
them), anything implying that the felicity of his Majesty's 
times depended on a matter so far beyond the control of kings 
ns the general physical constitution of the country. The phi¬ 
losopher perfectly understood the “ policy of preserving a prudent 
or sound moderation or medium in disclosing or concealing one’s 
mind us to particular actions,' and squared his practice by that 
principle. No similar motive to silence now exists, and there¬ 
fore, without tlje smallest fear of oflTending her present Majesty, 
Ave Avill proceed to offer a few remarks on the relationship which 


Advancement of Learning/^ book ii. chap. x. 
t "Novum.Organum,” book i. c. 9, app. 77. 

J “ Advancement of Learning,” book viii, chap. iii. 
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exists between the physical aspect of a country and the moral 
and intellectual development of its inhabitants. By " physical 
aspect” and " local causes" is meant all those external conditions 
of a particular country which most immediately affect mankind— 
its climate, its geographical position, and its geological structure. 
These are, in tlieir most general expression, the principal facts 
embraced under the terms, and something would be gained both 
iji ease and clearness could we adhere to this threefold division. 
Unfortunately it is scarcely possible to do so, for the phenomena 
which form the subject of the inquiry combine with one another in 
a way which makes it rather difficult to keep them'distinct, regard 
being had both to their own afiBuities and to the manner and 
degree of their action. So that, although it may be found useful 
to group the physical characteristics of a country under a general 
head, it must not be forgotten tliat this is merely a mark which 
indicates an infinity of otlier distinctions too numerous for indi¬ 
vidual mention; a convenience of thought rather than a natural 
classification, adopted partly for the sake of conciseness and 
partly because, ns Bacon himself says, “ the subtilty of nature is 
far beyond that of the sense or understauding.” 

There arc two ways in which to treat such a subject as that 
now before us; we might consider il; as a matter of fact to bo 
proved,—Is national character influenced by local causes? or, 
assuming the fact, we might seek to explain it. Now, it is the 
latter question, and not the fomer, which will be considered 
liere. But the assumption on wliich it is based must be a pro- 
• bable one; it must be, if not ^^igidly deducible from experience, 
at all events not inconsistent with it. We shall therefore attempt, 
in the first place, to show that history warrants the assumption 
of fact, and then that, on the supposition of its being true, 
certain results ought to follow wliich in effect do follow. 

It would be interesting, had we the materials, to trace the 
steps by which the great nations of antiquity—the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Persians, and Chinese—exchanged the barbarous 
simplicity of shepherd tribes for the highly-organized political 
institutions which meet us at the commencement of nuthentio 
history. But in the absence of any direct record, we are led to 
observe a very remarkable similarity between the. regions in 
which all the early civilizations appear to have developed them¬ 
selves.* These countries were, without an exception, plains or 

* See Stanley’s “ Palestine,” p. 119: “ We do not suificicntly bear in mind 
that-the East—that is the country between the Meditcirauean and tlie table¬ 
lands of Persia, between the Saiura and the Persian Gulf—is a waterless 
desert, only diversified here and there^ by strips and patches of vegetation. 
Such green spots or tracts—which arc in fact but oases on a large scale—arc 
the rich plains on the banks of tlie Tigris and the Euphrates, the long strips 
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valleys traversed by navigable channels and irrigated by ferti¬ 
lizing streamfi.*’ In the valley of the Euphnates, in the valley of 
the Tigris, in the valley of the Nile, on the banks of the Indus, 
and in tlie plains of the Ganges and Yellow Biver, were laid the 
lii*st foundations of those cities, the monuments of whose great¬ 
ness have descended to our own days.- But the resemblance does 
not end here; they all lie on or about the Northern Tropic, and 
their mean annual temperature does not difter 10®. Like every 
capital of modem Europe, they i\xe situate on tertiary or alluvial 
soils. As a general consequence, they are one and all distin¬ 
guished by an extraordinary fertility. These facts lead us to 
suspect that their early development was connected with the 
physical peculiaiities of their respective districts, and, the sus¬ 
picion is strengthened hy the negative evidence that nations 
which diflFered from them in llie latter were also wanting in the 
former. For example, to the north of these anciently civilized 
States lies the elevated table-land of central Asia. This district 
presents a very decided contrast to the fertile plains of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula in all the particuhu's in which they agree, and 
which we are now supposing to be the cause of their civilization. 
Whereas they ore for the most poit at veiy inconsiderable eleva¬ 
tions, it is raised to a meaiitheight of about 10,000 feet above the 
level of tho sea. Owing to this (jause, and also to its lying 
farther north, it is of course much colder and vciy much less 
productive; indeed, not suited for agriculture at all. Its general 
character, says Humboldt,t is that of a vast surface, divided into 
basins by mountain chains of d\fierent dij’ections and diftevent 
areas. It contains no large river, and the rivers which do flow 
through it discharge themselves into land-locked basins instead 
of communicating with the sea. This wilderness has been for 
ages the home of wandering^tribes, who, so long as they were 
confined to their native plains, retained the rude civilization and 
primitive habits of tho nomad life.t From time to time these 
nomad tribes have poured down upon the lower regions of Asia 


of verdure ou the banks of the Nile« the occasional centres of vegeiation in 
Arabia ¥elix and Idumeca, and lastly, the cultivated, though narrow territory 
of Palestine itself.” 

% * Palestine is on exception, but an exception of the sort which is said to^ 

prove the rule. It is a mountoinoiis country, but then the Israelitisli civiliza¬ 
tion was derived from Egypt, 

+ Quoted in Dr. Prichards "Physical History of Mankind,” voL iv, p. 379. 

I Their habits were not onl y primitive, but barbarous to a degree. A 
daring example is given by Gibbon—“ Decline and Pali of the Roman 
Empire,” vol, iv. p, 201, For sevuul i^s they appear to have had no written 
alphabet whatever; at last they borrowed one from l^a, but even then, 
among some of their tribes, the only substitute for letters consisted of notched 
sticks. Prichard, ” Physical History,” &c. vol. iv. p. 277. 
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in seai’ch of new homes, and wlieuever tliey have done so tlieir 
change oi abode has been followed by a change of manners. We 
cannot expect any clear information as to the causes of these 
inroads. Sometimes the increase of the people beyond the means 
of sustenance (and it must be remembered that animal food .is of 
all the least adapted to supply the wants of n large population), 
sometimes the ambition of popular leader, or a weaker tribe 
flying bcfoi'e a stronger, originated an impulse which was propa¬ 
gated through several intermediate tribes, until the last was 
precipitated on the territoiy of a more fertile or less military 
neighbour. But whatever have been the causes of the irruptions 
which have from time to time desolated Europe and Asia, the 
invading race—in their own country so teimcious of their customs 
that we liave historic proof of their not having materially varied 
for a thousand years at least—have in every case readily adapted 
their habits to the different physical circumstances of their new 
homes. 


Take, fox’* example, the inhabitants of the province of the. 
Lower J3anube. Their history is veiy shortly this. In the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century large bodies of a Turkish tribe, descend¬ 
ing from the Asiatic plateau, crossed the Don, and penetrated 
westward into the heart of France. It After the death of Attila 
they retreated to tlie banks of the Volga, where they settled. 
From that countiy they issued forth at a later period, recrossed 
the Danube, established themselves on its banks, and there 
founded the Bulgarian kingdom, which was so formidable to the 
Bvisantine emperors, and has been so troublesome to modern 
Eiiropeiui politicians. 


“It is needle.ss,” says Gibbon,in describing their original condition, 
renew the simple and well-known picture of Tartar manners. 
They were bold and dexterous arOhers^who drank the milk and feasted 
on the flesh of their fleet and indefatigable horses. Their huts were 
hastily built of rough timber, and we may not without flattery 
compare them to the architecture of the beaver, which they resembled 
in a double issue to the land and water for the escape of, the savage 
iiibabitarit—an animal less cleauly, less diligenti less social, than that 
marvellous quadruped/'* 

This is the people whick during the last few years has been 
so prominently brought under our notice. Western Europe has 
been earnestly appealed to on behalf of the Bulgarians, 4he 
development of whose civilization deserves, it is said, to be 
rewarded with independence. Allowing for the exaggeration of 
partisanship, it is certain not only that the improvement has been 


* “ Decline and chap. zlxL 
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great, but that it has been independent, -worked out by them¬ 
selves witi) but little aid from external civilization. And wo 
may feel tolerably sui’e that, had this people remained in the 
highlands of Asia, their habits would have been stationary, not 
progressive. 

Turning from Europe to Asia, we see another tribe of the same 
restless people pouring down, as they had done periodically for 
ages, on to the Persian Empire, then held by the Saracens, hor 
two hundred years the fury of the Arabs kept them back, but in 
the tenth century a Turkish dynasty was erected in the north of 
Persia, and about the same time inroads were inade on Hiudostnn, 
ending with the establishment of the Mogul dynasty. The 
history of China is little else than the history of the successive 
inroads of their northern neighbours. All researches into the 
origin of the Chinese nation conduct the inquirer to the north- 
west, confirming the opinion, probable on other grounds, of the 
general derivation of all Asiatic civilization from the same 
quarter.* But whether at Constantinople, Bagdad, Delhi, or 
Pekin, the descendants of the shepherds have easily yielded to 
surrounding influences. They have abandoned at once, and 
without a struggle, the ingrained habits of centuries, and their 
social and intellectual development, although not to he measured 
against that of Europe, lias been at least equal to that of tlie 
nations whom they have successively supplanted. 

But in one notable instance, instead of descending into the 
plains of lower Asia, they immigrated into a country in all 
essential respects similar to thek own, and in this case they 
retained for centuries their distinctive habits. The people whom 
Herodotus calls Scythians, and who wandered over the steppes of 
southern Biissia, were, it is pretty well settled, Mongolians.t 
He describes tliem ns leading a wandering life, despising agri¬ 
culture, and looking with extreme jealousy on all foreign habits, 
as they could well afford to do, since they had some very original 
customs of their own. He does not give tliem a liigh reputation 
for wisdom^ and finds very little to commend in their iustitu- 


* " We find no difficulty,” says Professor Nickol, referring to the conclu¬ 
sions of M, Bou^i “ in agreeing that the further back we go into the twiliglit 
of the past, the probability is more fohiibly impressed that the seats of the 
earliest disomiwe civilization were the mountainous parts of the several 
continents, from which the diverse tribes descended and diffused tliemsclves 
gradually, as geological changes permitted the lowlands to be made habitable.” 

Mr. ila\mnson ("Herodotus,” vol. in. appen^ to' book iv.), however, 
decides in favour of the Indo-Germanic hypothesis. His opinion is derived 
from an examination of the few Scythian words which have come down to us— 
remnants of the language of the ro^ tribe. He adimts* tliat there may have 
been a Mongolian element among tne European Scythians, 
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tions.* In no respect does his langunge recall the praise of the 
poet— • 

Illic matre carentibus 

IVivignis mulier temperat innocens: 

Nc'c dotata regit virum 

Conjux, nec uitido iidit adultero. 

Dos est magna parentum 
Virtus- 

but the account which he has left us of them would servo, with 
very slight alterations, ns a history of the manners of their 
Asiatic nncestora, and is instructive as showing liow uniformly 
similar circumstances tend to produce a similar character. 

The Jiistory of the Arabs furnishes another example, moro 
instructive because more familiar. Wluit they were and arc in 
their own country we know. But within a century of the flight 
of the Prophet the reign of his successore extended from India to 
the Atlantic, over the provinces of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain. So long as they Avore confined to the sterile penin¬ 
sula of Arabia, their langunge—the copiousness and beauty of 
which is universally extolled—li<id contributed nothing to the 
permanent knowledge (d‘ mankind. It was contained in tho 
memory of an illiterate people. Not only do they possess no 
authentic literary relics of an earlier date than the sixth century 
of our era, but tiie northern tribes had not even an alphabet until 
a short time before Mahomet. But new scenes stimulated their 
curiosity, and conquest, which gave them both leisure and Avealth, 
furnished the means of satisfying their cravings after knowledge. 
In the eighth century the Avorks of the principal speculative and 
scientific writers of Greece Avere collected and translated into tho 
Ai'abic language. A magnificent college Avas founded at Bagdad, 
another at Bokhara, and another ait Cordova. Observatories 
Avere built both at Bagdad and Damascus, and in the various 
cities of Andalusia more than seventy public libraries were opened. 
Arabic literature, dating from this period, is rich in historical 
works, in mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, and criticism. 
Alchemy—a science to which wo are too really indebted to treat 
* either it or its professors Avith disrespect—derived fi‘om them botli 
its name and existence. But the extent of their influence over 
the mind of Europe is best shoAvn by the number of words in 
daily use amongst us which they have contributed—alchemy, 
alcohol, alkali, almanac, algebra, admiral. So much for the 
effect of six hundred years of foreign conquest on a people Avho 
previously possessed neither alphabet, books, nor, with the excep¬ 
tion of poetry, any form of literature Avhatever. 
-^---•— - 


* “ Herodotus,*' iv. c. 46. 
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These or similar considerations probably induced the widely- 
spread belief in tlie power of Nature to foiiR and modify society; 
but it is obvious that although they may raise a presumption in 
favour of such belief; they do not amount to proof. Arguments 
infen'ing the connexion of phenomena from their co-existence or 
succession arc indeed very common, and nowhere more so than 
in inquiries into the character of man and nations. Tost hoc, 
ergo propter hoc; we never need look far for an illustration of 
that fallacy. But it does not require much reflection to see that 
in all civilized countries the character of the people is influenced 
by numerous circumstances very remotely connected with its 
physical condition. There will be some form or other of religion; 
there will he a certain political constitution; a stnudard of present 
opinion, and a large inhision of ti'aditiouary belief. Granting 
that no ono of these is altogether independent of the direct 
operation of external nature—it cannot he denied that they are 
principally due to the action of the mind of man. And tlie more 
civilized a nation is, the less its character is the exclusive and 
immediate product of tlie physical conditions under which it 
lives; arguments derived frorr^its history will therefore be the 
less pertinent. But the habits and actions of people successively 
lower in tlie social scale exhibit more and more of the direct 
interfei'cncc of Nature, until at last we find in some of the African 
tribes such interference paramount^ determining their life almost 
as effectually ns it does that of the lower creation. Now were 
Ave well ac(iuninted with the history of a sufficient number of these 
barbarous hordes, it is very possible that we might ascertain, by 
a direct comparison of their character Avith their country, the 
relation of which we are in search. But a nation savage enough 
to he useful for this purpose would scarcely possess records of 
any value. This, then, is tll/^ dilemma; in those cases in which 
Ave have historical data, tlie phenomena ore so complex that we ai'e 
unable to ai'gue from them; in those cases in which the phenomenou 
is sufficienily simple we have no history. 

It become therefore, necessary to adopt the converse, a pnon, 
deductive method;—^to cost history to the winds, and solve' the 
problem as best we may, by the aid of the known laws of the ‘ 
operation of Nature on man. The noost obvious and satisfactory 
way of doing so would be by considering tlie effect of local causes 
on the various actions and motives which together constitute 
national character. But for our present purpose this investigation 
would be too long. If we could find something which is the 
. ayn^tom or mark of character; something so uniformly connected 
particular habits and thoughts that we can argue from its 
presem^e to their existence, it would be sufficient to show that 
physical causes produced the former, to prove that they will cause 
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the latter. Of such indications we will select two; 1. The form 
of Government; 2. The state of knowledge. 

Jt has been said that the mass of the people are generally very 
indifferent about theories of government; they are, nevertheless^ 
most intimately concerned with them. So much so, that the 
mere substitution of an oligarchy for a monarchy, or of a monarchy 
for a republic—in the absence, let us suppose, of any corre¬ 
sponding alteration in the feelings or opinions of the preople—is 
quite sufficient to divert the national chai’acter into on entirely 
new channel. Tf we know nothing of a given coimtry except 
tliis, that in it the supreme power is wielded by the people, yet 
wo are in possession of a most telling fact. We know that there 
will ho a sense of responsibility in each member, and a feeling of 
interest in the State as distinguished from himself, which are not 
without t1 loir moral value; that there will be many sympathies, 
sentiments, and capacities to which a nation, the mass of whose 
members have no concern with the Government, will be entire 
strangers.* We may calculate on finding versatility rather tlmn 
depth of acquirement, inconsistency, generosity, energy. I'Vom 
the fact of a despotism, we may conclude that there will bo an 
increase of selfishness and a diminution of public virtue. The 
instincts of all men lead tliem in the^idireciion of their private 
good, and it is only the consciousness of their exertions being 
recognised and productive tliat will induce them to interest them¬ 
selves for the benefit of all. Despotism not only does not 
encourage such action, but is bound to suppress it at the price 
of its own existence. Combination for any purpose whatever, as 
it may be made the occasion of political change, is discouraged 
by the ruling power. Hence this kind of government frequently 
gives birth to solitary thinkers of great power—men who, shut 
out from active life, are led to concerj^ato their faculties on some 
one subject which they exhaust—and who rise high above the 
average level of intelligence, because, to the generality of men, 
co-operation is an essential element in success.t But even on 
the foim of their studies Government impresses its stamp. Thought 
is an oppression to those who can at ooce discern what mankind 
is capable of, and see to what it has been reduced. And as under 
a despotism there is little encouragement to study any subjects 
connected with human nature, the progress of philosophy will 


♦ re rotff airotc otVe/wv rai TroKtnnwv fcsrf/isXcia, ica2 Irfooic vp6c 

tpyci rerpafiiiivoi^ ra iroXirerci uij ivowg yvUvav ft6voL y^p r6v n fo/iip 
ftersxovra owe dyrpdypova dXA’ axptMP pofuZofUv,** —Tkucymdes^ ii. 4i). Pericles* 
weighty words held good of any other democracy. 

t “ it is prcciselyhecause there is at present much knowledge and enlightcn- 
ment In France,” said Voltaire, “ that we complain of the want of Original 
genius.”^ 
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probably be rather in the direction of the physical and meta¬ 
physical than of the moral and political sciences. 

In considering the second criterion, we must be content Avilh 
general indications. It appears, fi*om what has just been said, 
that the question of tiie state of knowledge does not admit of 
being wholly separated from that of the form of goverament, but 
that it is dependent on it both as to its direction and amount. 
It will still be useful to investigate apart the influence which 
local causes may exert in developing the reason or in exciting the 
feelings and sensations; since, in proportion to the energy of 
these faculties, the corresponding branches of knowledge will 
preponderate, and we shall have on the one hand historians, 
natural philosopher's, and lawyers, and on the other poets, 
painters, musicians, and writers of Action. 

The position of man, considered merely as an animal living on 
the surface of the earth, differs in this from that of its other 
inhabitants: that, while they have certain limits beyond which 
they will not wander, if left to their natural freedom, he is a 
citizen of the world, inhabiting with almost equal readiness every 
part of its domain. And yet, rvhile Nature allows him the most 
unbounded liberty of wandei'ing where he rvills, it is only on con¬ 
dition of his obeying certain of her laws that he is able to enjoy 
his privilege. In the natural, as in the moral and political 
schemes, rights involve duties. Now men of all races and tem¬ 
peraments, wherever they live, maintain a bodily temperature 
which never falls below U 4°, nor rises above 1 OS*. Whatever the 
relation may be—^whether connected with the cause of life or only 
one of its effects—^it seems certain that 8°, or, let us say, 10“ are 
the narrow limits above and below which the heat of the body 
cannot long be maintained consistently with health and life. 
Narrow, indeed, the.se limits seem when compared with the 
enormous difierences of external temperature under Avhich man¬ 
kind habitually exist. If we compare the Tropics with the I’olar 
regions, this is not less than from 60® to 70* of mean annual 
temperature; that is to say, that in the Tropics, taking one day 
with another throughout the year, the heat is 80°, while within 
the Arctic circle it is 20°, and in many places 10® only;—in the 
former case 30“ hotter, in the letter 30“ colder, than the mean 
annual temperature of England. But ifj instead of striking the 
average of the whole year, we compare the summer of the 'L’ropics 
with the Polar winter, the extreme points differ fully 200®. It is 
obvious that the physiological condition of men who, under such 
opposite circumstances, maintain a bodily temperature which does 
not vary more than 10®, must be very dissimilar. The Brazilian 
or Hindoo has to make a permanent addition of about 20* to the 
temperature of his body, the rest being given by the climate; the 
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Esquimaux must supply nearly 80®, and he may fairly complain 
of being somewhat overtaxed. But how does he supply it ? from 
what fund, and by what means? The answer to this question 
leads to the consideration of the food consumed by man. Food 
sei*ves two main purposes; it supplies us, in the first place, with a 
certain proportion of that heat which we have just seen to be 
necessary to life, and, in the second plhco, it repairs the waste 
which is constantly taking place in the mechanism of the frame. 
For each of these difterent purposes a different kind of food is 
provided. The temperature of the body is maintained chiefly by a 
class of substances which may be called, for the sake of simplicity, 
“ combustible substances." Almost everything which we eat con¬ 
tains a certain proportioii of them; but in some kinds of food 
this proportion is so much greater, that when we have occasion 
for an additional supply of heat, it is sound policy to consume 
that kind instead of any other. Now the inhabitants of extremely 
cold climates, inasmuch as but little heat is supplied to them 
from without, are obliged to consume a large quantity of com¬ 
bustible food, otherwise the temperature of their bodies would 
inevitably fall below the limits within which alone life is possible. 
And in northern latitudes, where there is scarcely any vegetation, 
there'is only one source whence this fipod can be obtained—the 
fat, blubber, and oil of fish, and the flesh of the reindeer and 
seafowl. The quantity, however, which they manage to consume 
may fairly be called large. Mrs. Somerville calculates it from ten 
to twelve pounds daily for each man. The account of the Mora¬ 
vian missionaries is less circumstantial, but mure striking, ft is 
not reduced to figures, but is x)]^oscnted to us in the form of u 
picture. After a general allusion to the gluttony which prevails, 
they go on to say—“ It is a mother’s greatest joy to see her 
children eat their fill, and then r^ll upon the bench to make 
themselves capable of receiving more.”* A passage like this is 
worth a blue-book of figures. We may assume that .the Esqui¬ 
maux ladies are not destitute of natural affection. They would 
scarcely sit by in a state of visible gratification while their cbil- 
dren were being gorged \yth food, rolled on a bench, and regorged, 
if such a proceeding were not good for them. And we.have every 
reason to suppose that it is. For, independently of the. testimony 
of science, which tells us that the necessity for a higher temperature 
involves an increased quantity of food, the mere fact 9 f what w'e 
call gluttony being an universal habit goes far to prove it to be a 
necessary one. On these matters it is astonishing how just is the 
practice even of the mass of mankind. With regard to the mix¬ 
ture of their food, they are guided by. what Liebig calls “ an uu- 


* Ctaatz, " Greenbod,” i.-135. 
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erring instinct,” bntwliicli is, no doubt, an unconscious experience 
1 o form precisely that combination which is best suited to the various 
wants of the s}’Steiu. And we may be sure that the regulation of 
the quantity of food is effected with no loss certainty than lliat of 
the quality- Individual excesses are unfortunately peculiar to no 
country or nation; but that a whole people should, for the mere 
gratification of an appetite, habitually eat themselves into such a 
state that it is only by the application of external mechanical aids 
that they are enabled to eat more, is not only an uncomfortable 
belief, but one for which we have no warrant either in fact or reason. 
We must conclude therefore that an overruling physical necessity 
obliges these people to consume a quantity of food, which, when 
compared with our own requirements, seems excessive. It un¬ 
fortunately happens that the substances proper for their purpose 
are not readily met with, and the difficulty of obtaining tlicm is 
of course increased by the facts which have just been mentioned. 
Whether the deficiency is caused by a diminished supjjly, or an 
increased consumption, is amatter of no practical moment; in this 
-case not only is there comparatively little to begin with, but there 
is a large, demand for what little there is. It will follow that the 
population must necessaiily be small. It rises as the means of 
subsistence rise, and falls»when they fall, and is always ultimately 
in ptoportion to its means of support. So that one general result 
of an extremely cold climate, and of the local causes connected 
therewith, is that there will be a small population. This fact is 
a significant one, and deserves to be carefully weighed. A nation 
which only numbers a few thoucaud members, is, ipso facto, cut 
off from many of the higher forms of civilization. In the first 
jjlace, inasmuch as the division of labour is limited by the extent 
of the market, and the extent of the market by the too small 
population, there will be no^-e of that conibination which econo¬ 
mizes labour and cheapens its products—none of those results 
which are ^ected by the union of many insignificant forces. No 
public works, no great improvement can take place. There will 
be a constant’tendMicy to throw each member of the community 
-on his own fesources, to widen the gul^v^hich separates him from 
his fellow-men, to make society nothing more than an aggregation 
of independent nnits, to weaken social intercourse, and to make 
political Hsympathy impossible. And a further, but by no means 
remote consequence is, that there will be much freedom and much 
ignorance; great independence of character, and a low intellectual 
standard. For isolation, whilst it conduces to freedom,'is adverse 
Intelligence. When a man is dependent on his own unaided 
unremitting exertions for lodging, food, and clothing, he is 
bt likely to be wanting in self-ralianoe; but then his time is so 
much taken up witii his necessary oconpations, that ho has but 
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little leisure for self-improvement. His whole life is spent in the 
bare process of livintj. And, owing to the thinness of tlie popu¬ 
lation, he loses the opportunity of sharpening his intellect by the 
collision of conflicting opinions which is so readily aflbrded when 
men congregate in considerable nuinbei’S. 

We must not overlook the fact that the coufigui’ation of con¬ 
tinents, the presence and direction of mountain chains, and the 
other features of physical geography, act with immense power, not 
only on the general civilization of a country, but on that part of it 
with whicli we are more immediately concerned—the form of its 
government. “ It is of the nature of a republic,” said Montesquieu, 
“ to have a small territory.” And it has been remarked that tlirough- 
outall the larger nations of mediaeval tind modem Europe the pre¬ 
vailing sentiment has been favourable to monarchy; but yirherever 
any single city, small district, or clustei;of villages, whether in the 
plains of Lomhardy, on the mountains of Switzerland or Ureece, 
has acquired iiidependcuco, the tendency has been towards some 
modification of republican government. Islanders, people sepa¬ 
rated from their neighbours by masses of mountains, or isolated by 
difficulties of transit, are virtually in the position of nations with 
a small tenitory. Now of com’se a mountain becomes much 
sooner impassable in a cold than in ajiot climate, fmd many hills 
which would scarcely be an obstacle in tlie one case become an 
insurmountable barrier in the other, it happens, too, that in 
northern Asia and America, and in a less degree in Europe, the 
great rivers—so invaluable elsewhere us a means of communi¬ 
cation—are entirely useless. j,<'or, owing to the- inclination of 
the continents, they all flow towards the north and north-west, 
and they happen to discharge themselves into the sea within the 
limits of peipetual ice, so their mouths are blocked up, and they 
themselves shut out against navigation. These several circum¬ 
stances, added to the usual difficulty of travelling amid ice and 
snow, all help to confine the people of the North withiu narrow 
limits. And if there is any truth in the connexion of freedom 
with a small territory, or of intelligence with an extended expe¬ 
rience, they must dso contribute to produce freedom and to 
prevent intelligence. 

If we consider the effects of the temperature -an independent 
agent, it will be seen that they point in exactly the same direc¬ 
tion. It is the skin which is chiefly affected by external cold. 
It contracts as any other body would do on its temperature being 
lowered. The effect of which is, first, to cause the extremities of 
the nerves to withdraw from the surface of the skin along which 
. they had been spread out; next, hy diminishii^g the diameter of ■ 
the capillaries, to drive the blood inwards.; tlnrdly, to close the 
pores and shut out conunumcation by that channel from within 
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and wilhout. The sensibility of any part of the body depends, 
1, on the proportion of sensory fibres witli which it is supplied; 
and 2, on the activity of its capillary circulation. Long-con¬ 
tinued cold must of necessity diminish, and in time destroy sensa¬ 
tion, since it weakens the conditions on which that faculty 
depends. And in fact it has long been noticed that the Esqui¬ 
maux, in common with all the Hyperborean tribes, are as nearly 
as possible without feeling on the surface of their bodies. They 
can stand or walk on broken glass without the slightest incon¬ 
venience, and are described as being quite amused at the astonish¬ 
ment of the Erencli sailors who saw them perform this feat.* 
This hardiness has its advantages, but it is highly unfavourable 
to mental development, as it is probable that all the operations 
of the intellect are originally dependent on the reception of sen¬ 
sations. The activity of,the mind, in fact, is as much the result 
of the impressions by which its faculties are called into play, ns 
the life of the body is the consequence of the excitement of its 
several vital properties by external stimuli. So that the proxi¬ 
mate effect of cold heing to diminish the number and weaken the 
strength of the external sensations transmitted to the brain, its 
remote effect will be to weaken the activity of the brain itself ; for 
it is a general rule thujt every organ acts with increased or 
diminished energy ns it is excited or not by its appropriate 
stimulus. 

It only remains for us to notice under this head that agri¬ 
culture and the pastoral life being both impossible, the people 
are of necessity hunters. The pyrsuit and capture of the animals 
which constitute their food is attended with much danger, and 
demands both skill and courage in no ordinary degree. Such men 
are not likely to surrender their personal independence, but they 
are still less likely either to seek or find opportunities of mental 
cultivation. Their life is passed in what Mr. Hallam well calls a 
state of “ strenuous idleness." History fully confirms the general 
conclusion. But we think that, eveji in the absence either of 
records or experience, any one might easily have arrived by a 
strictly deductive chain of reasoning at this principal factor; 
that the local causes which prevail in the north tend, 1, to 
engender Ireedoya; and 2, to produce ignorance. 

It now becomes necessary to make a somewhat rapid tran¬ 
sition; to migrate mentally from scenes typical of desolation 
and death to the living glories and teeming luxuriance of the 
Tropics. Here, if we may trust -to external analogies, will be 


• The story is told by Cabanis, “ Bapports du Physique et du Morale dc 
I’Houuue," tome i. M4moire 8. Compare Montesquieu, “ L’lSsptit dcs Lois,” 
xiv. c. 2 -. “ 11 faut Scorcher un Muscovite pour lui donner du sentiment.” 
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Ibuncl the must perfect specimens of our race. In the presence 
of all that is most lovfliy, as of all that is most majestic in nature, 
man, the living centre of this great work, will be worthy of his 
opportunities and position. That social progress sIiouUl grow 
out of the development of those physical circumstances which, it 
is admitted, influence it in some mode or another—the highest 
forms of the one being correlative to the highest forms of the 
otlier, is perfectly agrocable to our tastes and prejudices; the 
Avorst that can be said of it is, that it is not true, the fact 
being lhat as far as moral and intellectual perfection are con¬ 
cerned—the tropics are very little, if at all, hotter tlian the poles. 
It has been already stated, tliat the number of the inbubitnuts of 
any given country is always proportional to the moans of sub¬ 
sistence in it. To this it must be added, that whatever mav be 
tlie natural or acquired powers of the soil, population will soon 
mount up to it unless restrained by wants whose gratification is 
inconsistent with such an increase. Tliese wants are of course of 
a higher nature than the more satisfaction of the necessary 
demands for personal shelter, food, and clothing. They consist 
in the desire to live in a more refined and orderly manner, in the 
wish for education and the ambition to rise. Wherever they are 
absent, population rapidly progresses to the extreme point at 
which it can be maintained by the supporting power of the par¬ 
ticular country. The stimulus of increasing comforts and con¬ 
stantly elevated desires, when felt by a sufficiently large number 
of individuals, creates a demand wliich will always l^ad to its 
gratification by means of new invdhtions cheapening and diffusing 
the luxuries of life. But comforts are not necessaries until they 
have been enjoyed a certain length of time, and they cannot he 
enjoyed at all by the majority unless a considerable number 
liave tlie metins of purchasing them-»-in other words, money in 
liand over and above what is sufficient to support and clothe 
them. So that the acquisition of wealth is not only de.sirablc on 
account of the more obvious and material advantages which it 
enables it possessors to purchase, but without some measure of it 
ncitlicr an individual nor a state can attain anything like a high 
standai’d of moral and intellectual development. Poverty is 
indeed an evil, for it implies a degradation; lower tastes, lower 
liahits, a less human life. Now, wliether the masses in any country 
will have such a surplus fund depends of course on. the rate of 
wages; and the rate of wages depends on the amount of capital 
devoted to the payment of wages compared with the number of 
labourers. 

“ So long as capital and population increase or diminish in the same 
proportion, the rate of wages dr the quantity of necessaries and cou- 

[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLI.]-N£w Sebiss, Vol. XVI. No. I. G 
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veniences falling to the share of the labourer can undergo no change. 
But if the mass of capital be on the one haifd augmented without a 
corresponding augmentation taking place in the population, a larger 
share of such capital will full ito each individual, or the rate of wages 
will be increased. And if on the other hand population is augmented 
faster than capital, a less share will be apportioned to each individual, 
or the rate of wages will be reduced. The well-being and comfort of 
the labouring classes arc thus especially dependent on the proportion 
which their inc»x‘aso bears to the increase of the fund which is to feed 
and employ them,”* 

“ Wages cannot rise, but by an increase of tlie aggregate funds 
employed in hiring labourers, or a diminution in the Tiuml)er of eom- 
petitors for hire; nor fall, except either by a diminution of the funds 
devoted to pavinsr labour, or by an increase in the number of labourers 
to be paid,”t 

Kow the causes which produce an imrense of capital arc per¬ 
fectly distinct from those on which population depends; and an 
augmentation in the number of labourers Jias no tendency to 
iucrease the fuud out of which they are p,aid, but has a tondenoy 
to diminish it. 

The couclusion from these principles seems inevitable. I’lio 
natural tendency of plenj^iful food, in the absence of n powerful 
restraint, is to keep the population up to the limit ^Yllicll that 
food Yvill support; in other words, to keep them poor. Exami¬ 
ning the nature of the restraint, it is found to depend for its 
exittence on the rate of wages; n high rate being favourable 
to it and a low rate all hut picousistent with it. But the rale 
of wages is itself determined by tlie proportion of capital to 
population, and as these do not vary simultaneously,'the eilect ui* 
4111 incr(?ase in tlie number of any people will he to tend to lower 
wages—that is, to remove the very check on whiidi wc r;l)iuriy 
depend to prevent such itjorease from becoming excessive, and 
therefore, poverty from becoming prevalent. 

As regards India, tins conclusion is amply verified by expe¬ 
rience, wages in that country averaging about Is, Od. a W'eek, 

“ In Bengal,” says Mr. Colebrooke, “ where clothing, lodging, and 
fuel are of comparatively inferior importance, the necessary wages of 
labour are almost entirely determined by the cost of the food consumed 
by the labourer. But as this food is produced at very little cost, a 
labourer is'able to subsist on a mci'e trifle; and the consequence is, that 
the customary rate of wages is so low as 2\d. a day.” 

And Mr. Buckle observes, 

“ If we examine the earliest Indian records which have been pre- 


Smith’s '^Wealth of Nations,” vol. iv. p. 173, Note by McCullocli. 
f Mill's " Political Economy,” vol. i. p. 402, 
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served—records between 2000 and 3000 years old—wo find evidence 
of a state of things siiftilar to that which now exists, and wliich, we 
may rely upon it, always has existed ever ^ince the accumulation of 
capital once fairly began. We find the upper classes enormously rich, 
and the lower classes miserably j)oor. Wc find those by whose labour 
wealth is created receiving the smallest possible share of it; the 
remainder being absorbed by the higher ranks in the form either of 
rent or of profit. The conclusion, therefore, which we are obliged to 
draw, is that in tropical districts there is a tendency for the mass of 
the people to become poor; this result being brought about by the 
fertility of the soil stimulating a dense population, and by the absence 
of those restraints of which the most important is a rate of wages 
which will enable the labourer to purchase not merely the necessaries, 
but also some of the luxuries of life.” 

Ho much for their poverty. The hearing of tins fact on the 
Ibrin of government will be alluded to hereafter: for the present 
it will be convenicut to sever for a wliile tlie thread of this 
particular inquiry, and to pass to the consideration of that otlier 
criterion of national character—the state of knowledge. 

The local causes which prevailed in the north were found to 
be adverse to tliought. Are the inhabitants of the tropics in a 
position more favourable to the acquisition of knowledge; and if 
they are not, what will be tlic cflbct of their imiorauce 

Noav iu the first place it may be noticed that our reasoniuy 
and emotional powers are to a groat degree mutuaMy exclusive ; 
that whatever increases tlie one operates to a considerable extent 
to diminish the otlier; and, in Wie second place, that while the 
reason is chiefly occupied witli tiie study of what is abstract, the 
imagination and feelings arc most powerfully stimulated by the 
picturesque. Hence men of a nervous, sensitive organization aro 
more often musicians, painters, am^ poets than natural philo¬ 
sophers, mathematicians, or lawyers. Success in the last men¬ 
tioned pursuits demands patient and sustained thought, together 
with a power of attending to the succession of events, and a cer¬ 
tain coldness of temperament which arc veiy iiulikely to e.xist iu 
a man whose feelings ore quick and active, and whose attention 
is perpetually disturbed by fresh objects heitig forced upon it. 
'fhe qualities which charm us in the musician or painter on the 
contrary depend on facility of illustration rather than depth of 
view; ou the grace and ease with which they travel from ono 
thought to another, and not on the determinate perseverance 
which follows out its subject until it has e.xhausted it; they are 
concerned with the co-existence and not with the succession of 
phenomena; the power of abstracting his mind from all sur¬ 
rounding circumstances which is so essential to the man of science, 
is fatal to the man of art. So completely does the latter follow 
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the lead of his feelings, that when lie hecomes very distinguished, 
lie does not even think. “ I say, ‘ he tlliuks this,’ and ‘ intro¬ 
duces that,' ” says Mr. lluskin, speaking of Tunier; “ but strictly, 
speaking he does not thinlc at all. If he thought, he would 
instantly go wrong. It is only the clumsy and unimaginative 
artist u'ho thinks."* It will accordingly be found that countiles 
favourable to the development of the imagination and sensations, 
and presenting many objects calculated to excite them, are tho 
natural home of the fine aris. In comparing the proportion 
which artists and poets bear to men of science in the South and 
North of Europe respectively, it will be found that the literature 
of Italy and Spain is very much more imaginative than that of 
Germany and England. Hut if in the place of Italy, India were 
to bo taken, the contrast would be more striking still. In the former 
case the disproportion between the two classes of writers is great; 
in the latter case there is no proportion at all. In the tropics 
cverythingconspires to produce that particular organization which 
is characteristic of the poetic temperament. You cannot look at 
an Oriental without seeing the (piick restless eye—the ever watch¬ 
ful attention which accompany high nervous power. The whole 
character of their literature, their religion, their language, are 
intensely imaginative. In Southern Europe poetry predominates 
over philosophy; but the philosophy of India is itself poetry. 
And where this is the character of the thinking few, what will be 
the probable*condition of the many who do not think? Where 
oven tho intelligence of a country is unrestrained by the sober 
exercise of reason, we may infer with some likelihood that the 
unreflecting poifion of it A\nll be ruled by their passions; that 
the national character will be impulsive rather than cautious, 
and marked by the vices as well as by tho brilliant qualities of 
that state. * 

This result is heightened by an entirely different cause; the 
comparative shortness of life in tho tropics. The average age of 
a natioir, or the mean dui’ntion of life in it has, as every one , 
would expect, a considerable influence on its character. The 
difference between a countiy where the average age is 50, as 
contrasted with one where it is only 30, is much the same as 
the difference between two men of these respective ages. W^e 
may see it in the instance of the Americans as compared with 
ourselves. The average age of the population in England and 
AVales is 2G years'and 7 months: in the United States it is 
23 years and 2 months. In England there are 1366 people in 
every 10,000 who have attained 50 years of age and consequently 
of experience; while in the United, States only 880 in each 


• “ Modem Painters,” vol. iv. p. 23. 
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10,000 have arrived at*that age; cousoquently in the United 
States the moral predominance ol' tlic young and pt^ssionatc is 
greatest. 

It may not, perhaps, at first sight appear that the duration of 
life has anything to do with the tendency'of knowledge to assume 
the form of poetry rather than that of science; but the con¬ 
nexion Avill be recognised when we rooal the fact that musicians 
and pools usually die young, and that philosophers and lawyers 
do not. Of the last ten Cliancellors from Lord Thnriow down¬ 
wards, the youngest is Lord Cranworth, who is about 70 years 
of age. Their average age is at present something over 70 years ; 
but inasmiioh as Tjords Lyndlmrst, Brougham, St. Leonards, and 
Cranwortli are, happily, yet alive, it will turn out to be rather 
higher. For the purpose of comparison, let us select ten of our 
most distinguished poets, beginning with Spencer:— 


Spencer . . 

Age. 

... 46 

Lord Thurlow . . 

A(fC. 

. 76 

Shakspeai'o 

... 52 

„ Loughborough 

. 72 

Milton . . • 

... 66 

„ Erskine. • , 

. 7.J 

Pope . . . 

... 56 

„ Eldon . . . 

. 87 

Thomson . . 

... 48 

„ Lyndhurst - • 

. 87 

Gray . . • 

... 55 

„ Brougham . . 

. SI 

Keats . . . 

... 24 

„ ’Cottenham 

. 70 

Wordsworth , 

... SO 

„ Truro . . - 

. 73 

(i^olei'idge . . 

... 62 

St. Leonards . 

. 78 

Byron . . . 

... 36 

Cranwortli . - 

. 70 


The average age of the poets .*is 2. Every one of them is, 
therefore, more than 24 years younger than each of the last ten 
Chancellors. 

If these were mere facts unexplained by reference to any 
general law, it would be impossible^ to argue from them. But 
the reason of the thing is perfectly well understood. Poets arc 
usually men of a high nervous development, and the exercise of 
their art calls for great temporary excitement, followed by a cor¬ 
responding depression. This is not so healthy as the more pro¬ 
longed but less intense effort which lawyers ore 'in the habit of 
applying to their work; and of course the more unhealthy an 
occupation is, the sooner on the whole will those engaged in 
it die. 

As the tendency of thought in the tropics is poetic and ima¬ 
ginative, the population will probably be short-lived ; unless the 
operation of this cause is counteracted by that of any othet exerting 
itself in a contrary direction. We should also expect the mor¬ 
tality in Italy to be greater than that in England. . The duration 
of life is no doubt affected by many causes quite independent of 
this one; but a constant quanti{y is sure to tell on the average 
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result. Thft tables of mortality show tliat counterbalanoing 
forces of sufficient power do not in fact exist. 

In England, since 1821, there has been 1 death in 58 

„ Germany, „ 1825, „ „ 45 

„ the Itoman States, „ 1829, „ „ 28 

„ Bombay the proportion is 1 death in.20 

So that the causes which affect the state of knowledge in the- 
tropics have a twofold operation. By increasing the proportion 
of imaginative writers and thinkers, they directly tend to subju¬ 
gate tlie reason; indirectly they do the same by shortening the 
mean annual duration of life. 

Let ns now resume the unfinished inquiry into influence of 
local causes on the form of government within the tropics, which 
was broken in upon by the view which we have just taken ot the 
state of knowledge. We had arrived at this point—that tlio. 
effect of a large population was to keep the people poor. It is 
well said that wealth is, after intellect, the-most permanent source 
of power. But when we talk of knowledge being power, it must 
be understood that the word refers solely to that insight into the 
nature and properties of things which is gained by the exercise 
of our purely reasoning faculties. In this sense Bacon uses the 
word when ho says that “ knowledge and human power are 
synonymous j " for, ns ho explains, “ he who has learned the cause 
of a nature in particular subjects only, has but an irapeidect 
knowledge." Now we must have knowledge, or be able to pur¬ 
chase its results, if we would o'thcr hold our own or attain any 
degree of power or influence. liut the mass of the people in a 
tropical country, being both poor and ignorant, arc neither able 
to purchase the results of knowledge, nor to acquire it for them¬ 
selves. We may he sure, t^ierofore, that their political position 
Avill be one of dependence and subserviency—a dependence 
guaranteed by no rights, and a subserviency at once thankless and 
unrewarded; that they will lie an easy prey to the first ambitious 
man whom circumstances may happen to elevate, and that all the 
conditions mos£ favourable to despotism already exist. The his¬ 
tories of Assyria, Egypt, Persia, China, and India, attest that 
these conditions have in fact been irresistible. Nowhere in the 
history of the world has the rigid irresponsible self-interested 
rule of one man been so uniformly acquiesced in. Their institu¬ 
tions seem to have caught something of the fixity and unchanging 
regularity of the great physical phenomena which surround them. 
Fo): they are now at that precise point in their constitutional 
hi^jtory at which they had arrived twenty-five centuries ago. 
During the whole of that time they have known no other change 
than that of one ruler for another; they have never risen to any 
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concoption liigher than that of a pnraly personal government. 
VVe can readily understand why they sliould have taken the lead 
in an early development of the civilization of the infancy of the 
world—that infancy which is sometimes appealed to as antiquity 
—and wliy they should have remained stationary ever since, 
I'lverytliing conspired to make them extremely fertile; heat, 
moisture, and a rich soil. A large population was the natural 
result of a profusion of food. The physical conditions, on which 
character most immediately depends, were exerted in a direction 
unfavourable to deep thought and strength of will, hut most, 
favourable to the development of the feelings, emotions, and 
passions. The restraints on population being wanting, populating 
increased with a rapidity which fur outstripped capital, and the 
great body of the people was therefore poor. Then a combina-' 
tiou of circumstances took place by which wealth was placed at 
the disposal of some one either more able or more unscrupulous, 
or, perhaps, both abler and more uuscrupulous than his neigh¬ 
bours. History leaves us at no loss to divine by what arts and 
tlirough what crimes such a man would lise to supreme power, or 
how, arrived there, he would retain his position by practising, 
like Deioces, on the fears and superstition of his subjects,* The 
bitter, unaccustomed to independent action, and secure of their 
daily food, would not be likely to fret under the yoke, unle.ss 
perhaps when extraordinary demands were made on their lives 
niid laboui’s in the prosecution of a gicat war, or the erection^of 
gigantic mausoleums or palaises. And it is as obvious that a' 
8tiito. the whole of whose resources are grasped by a single hand, 
will dazzle posterity by the magnilicence of its public works, as- 
that it will be unable to compete with the legitimate expansions 
of modem freedom, and that so lou^ as it retains its own type of 
government, it will remain in an esse^itially barbarous and unira¬ 
proving state. 

Wo cannot help adding our belief that the buildings which 
have been erected during the last few years in Paris, in order to 
create, a lictitious demand for labour, and which, in the eyes of 
some Englishmen, prove the inferiority of their own Government, 
will hereafter be classed with the gardens of Semiramis, the 
palaces of the Incas, and the Pyramids, as amopg. the most 
decisive proofs of a low political feeling among the people who 
tolerate, and of the ignorance of the rulers who have raised them.' 

There is one other subject to which allusion must be made, as 

• • 

^ Herod, i. 90,100, where tlie leading feature of eastern court etiquette is 
neatly put; ravra ^2 wepi itavrop Ifftfivvvf {iveiuv, Siccue &p fit) 

opwvTi^ ol 6fi7}\iKtQf covrff ovvrpo^oi rc ixiivta icai oUiifc ov ^\avporip3}c> Iq 
av^payaGlifP \Mr6fitV0t, \virtoiaro xai iTTcpovXfWfv, dXX’ erepo7<$£ cr^i doKkoi 
tlvai fii) opwtn.. 
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it usually occupies a prominent .position in inquiries of this 
nature—the question as to the influence of scenery upon character. 
If any effect at nil is produced by the outward appearance of a 
countiw, it can only be by an appeal to that sense of the beautiful 
and the grand which some men possess in a very slight degree, 
and wliich others do not possess at all. In oi'der to see anything 
in a landscape, it is necessary to carry to it an educated eye and 
a cultivated taste. There are many people to whom tlie most 
lovely view is nothing but a series of graduated shadows and 
confused coloure. The inhabitants of mountain countries may 
or may not bo sensible to the beauties w'hich surround them: if 
^ey have by any means gq,|ned the requisite cultivation, they will 
be favourably placed for progress in poetry and the tine arts; but 
the mere fact of living among natural beauties does not imply 
that they are either seen or appreciated. Mr. Ruskin has been 
travelling in Switzerland; this is what he says of the Swiss;— 

“ It was somewhat depressing to me to find, as day by day I found 
more certainly, that this people whieh first asserted the liberties of 
Europe, and first conceived the idea of equitable laws, was in all the— 
shall I call them the slighter or the higher P—sensibilities of the 
human mind, utterly deficient; and not only had remained from its 
earliest ages till now withput poetry, without art, without music, 
except a mere modulated sound; but, as far as I could judge from the 
rude efforts of their early monuments, would have been, at the time of 
their greatest national power, incapable of producing good poetry or art 
under any circumstances of education.”* 

If this is a true picture, Alpine scenery has not had much 
effect on the Swiss. Indeed, the number of people who are 
capable of being influenced by it must always be oxti'cmely 
limited. We should be justified on this ground alone in assigning 
to scenery a much more rcstufcted sphere of operation than is due 
to those other causes which act upon the wants and requirements 
which are common to mankind at large. Yet it is probable that 
scenery modifies character to some c-\tent. In the north, where 
the perceptions of the inhabitants are weak, and the aspect of 
nature dead and unvaried, this influence is scarcely appreciable. 
Rut in the south an ardent imaginative temperament is produced, 
and wo can well conceive that it should be powerfully acted upon 
by the stupendous scale of the physical phenomena which-prevail 
there. Hence comes a feeling of awe, increased by the destructive 
effects of hurricanes, floods, and earthquakes, and apt, among a 
people ignorant of their cause, to degenerate into a superstitious 
reverence for the supposed powers of nature. 

We are now in a position to state some general results. In 

■■ ■ — _ 

* Inaupiral Address delivered at Cambridge, October 29tli, 1858. 
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two opposite (jnarters of the world, tlie influence of local causes 
has been traced chiefly under two heads—in tlieir operation on 
tlie political constitution, and on the knowledge of the inhabitants. 
As regards the first, we have seen that the result has been to 
create two forms of government, both objectionable—an unre¬ 
strained despotism in the south, and in the north a state of freedom 
scarcely to be distinguished from anarchy. Intellectually, also., 
very opposite conditions are produced under these different cir¬ 
cumstances. Both are unfavourable to the growth of the reason, 
and hence to the progress of true knowledge. In the south, 
ignorance is produced by the power of the passions, causing a 
relative weakness of the intellect: in,.,the north, by the absence 
of sensations producing an absolute deficiency. The character¬ 
istics of the Es(piiraaux are all refei’able to the idea of low 
energy; he is lazy, somnolent, and stupid: those of the Hindoo 
arise from misdirected power; he is cruel, sensual, and imi)etuous. 

We have followed the growth of these results through the 
operation of cold, which, while it obliges man to be a large con¬ 
sumer of food, drives him to laborious and dangerous modes of 
procuring it, and hence makes him brave and independent indeed, 
but not wise; through the influence of a small population—the 
inevitable result of these and of other conditions—and which 
also tends to exaggerate their effect; through the outward aspect 
of the landscape, which is not calculated to stimulate'thought; 
and, lastly, through the difficulties of transit debamng every 
northern tribe from intercommunication with themselves, and 
from contact with others. * 

Wo have seen in the tropics these conditions almost entirely 
revei’sed ; food plentiful, labour all but unnecessary, nature herself 
grand and attractive to an unexampled degree, and, in Asia at 
least, favouring rather than retarding the intercourse of nation 
■with nation. But we have been compelled to acknowledge that 
what she gives is almost as fatal as what she withholds; since 
population produces poverty, poverty ignorance, and poverty and 
ignorance together pave the way for one of those despotisms 
which seem inconsistent with the liighcst form of national great¬ 
ness. The physical aspect of the country, by supplying objects 
calculated to stimulate the imagination, and the influence of 
climate, by exalting the perceptive powers—both aided by the 
shorter duration of life—exalt the emotional and depress the 
rational faculties, and have therefore an unfavourable inffu^ce 
on the general state of knowledge. These are the extreme ctises. 
We may, therefore, expect that where the causes'tire less , active 
the effects will be less violent, and that the countries in-which 
real liberty is to be found will be intermediate between those 
which produce despotism on the one hand and licence on the 
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otijcr; tliat that balance of tlie faculties, mental and physical, 
which it is the aim of education to efiect, wUl probably be due to 
a modification of the conditions which produce, as we have seen, 
the extremes of nenrous energy and depression, passion and 
indifference, imagination and dulness- 

It is an old opinion that nations like individuals pass through 
a scries of reguloi'ly recurring changes; that they have tlieir 
critical periods of infancy and youth, in whicli a development of 
the constitution is attended witli derangements more or less 
severe; that they einerg() from these to enijounter the trials of a 
more mature state, and finally, liaving exhausted the pre-appointed 
cycle, make way in the natural order of things for higher forms of 
political existence. Whatever may he the scientific value of this 
theory, it contains, at least, some most impor1,ant truths. It 
implies that the present position and future destiny of mankind 
are effects due to the operation of causes which are or may be 
known. It asserts that the life of every nation, as of every 
individual, is evolved according to the laws of its owni organism; 
that it is of a plan, that it forms part of a system, and tiuit the 
present, which followed ns of course from the past, will produce, 
equally of course, the future. In determining the course of that 
future, the operation of nature must, as we have seen, he counted 
as a most important element. But it is never to he forgotten, 
that if nature acts on man, innii re-acts, and with almost equal 
force, on nature. A canal through the Isthmus of Suez or 
Panama—the draining of a large district—are sufficient to cause a 
revolution not inferior lo the opcKatioii of many physical causes. 
It may be that we nro the ci'catures of circumstances; but it is 
no less true that those circumstances are very much of our own 
creation, and, even where they are found for us, may bo modified, 
moulded, and impressed in a rqnnner only limited by the knowledge 
whicli we bring to bear upon them. Hence the lesson to be 
deduced is not despondency at human impotence, but a well- 
grounded feeling of confidence in human power. The struggle 
between nature and man is of old standing, and, although even 
now carried on with varying fortune, will terminate, there is good 
reason to believe, in our favour. But the conditions of our 
success are rigidly imposed. We may be destined to conquer 
nature and subdue her; but she can be conquered only.by sub- 
misbion—^we must subdue her by obeying her laws. 
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Memoirs of Rohcrt-IIoudiUf Avihassador^ Author^ anil Conjuror. 
Written by Himself. Two vols. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1859. 


I N tlie first decade of this nineteenth century, a small watch¬ 
maker in the ancient town of Llois was made happy by the 
appearance of a son and heir, who, if not born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, may be said to have'^rivalled that physiological 
abnormity by coming into the world with a file and hammer in 
his band. These were his bells and coral. He played with these, 
as babies of a loss mechanical turn play with soldier-toys and 
kittens. By the time he had reached his eighth year he had 
invented toys, which he had constructed for himself. No finger- 
cuttings, no punishments, could keep him from his fathers work¬ 
shop. To liandle tools, and take a mechanism to pieces, hecaine 
the hobby of this boy, who in time grew to be Robert-Houdin,the 


conjuror we have all admired. ^ 

In spite of the unequivocal genius for mechanics displayed by 
this hoy, the proud fiithcr would not hear of his following tlte 
Avatchmnkcrs trade; ho was to have a “liberal education/’ and 


ninko a figure in one of the professions. At school the hoy was 
not happy; lie had insatiahle»craviiigs for the workshop ; hivS 


Ji(di<hiys were passed in making snares, gins, and mousetraps. 


Having caught several mice, ho tumed their mouse-power to 
mechanical purposes. One of his inventions delighted the hoys: 
it was a method of raising water by means of a pump made almost 
entirely of quills. A mouse, harnessed like a horse, was intended 
to set this Liliputian machine in action, but unhappily tlio mouse, 
though doing its best, could not quite overcome the resistance of 
the cog-wheels, and the inventor was obliged to lend a hand. 
Had he but a rat, how beautifully his machine would work! A 
rat must be got. A rat is got. A string is fastened round its 
legs, and the unwilling Eodent is carried oflF by the young me- 
. chanician to the dormitory, where mastere and pupils are sound 
asleep. As sleep was necessary for the boy, too, the mt was 
thrust headforemost into one of his shoes, the shoe thrust into a 


stocking, and the stocking into the trousers, while the string 
which Avas tied round the leg of the rat was made fast to the bed¬ 
post. And now to bed, and happy dreams! The morning breaks; 
the boys get up ; Houdin b^ins to dress, and at once piteously 
remarks that the captive Rodent, dissatisfied with the arrange- 
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incuts for ventilation, had gnawed his way through shoe, stocking, 
and trousers. He had not yet gnawed the s^ing, there was some 
comfort in that. But whnt would the innstere say ? They, you 
may be iure, had little regard for rats, and would be wroth about 
the destruction of clothes. However, ho made a clean breast of 
it, confessed all, and was forgiven, on making a' promise hence¬ 
forth to devote himself to books and give up mechanics, (ireek 
and Latin, never greatly exhilarating to a boy, took the place of 
cog-wheols and springs. The “ humanities” pushed aside the screw 
and lever; and, as ho was energetic, he really devoted himself 
without disgrace to the drudgery of gci’und-gi’inding. 

At length he left college. What was he to be ? His own 
inclinations pointed unequivocally to watchmaking, or some 
branch of mechanical ingenuity; but his father, not having made 
a fortune himself by watchmaking, had a poor opinion of that 
calling; and having at great cost to himself given his son a 
college education, w'anted to see him in some liberal profession. 
The father gained his point, as far as the first step was concerned. 
Kobert. entered a lawyer’s office. But the passion w'as too strong 
to he strangled by parchments. Ho was constantly at work 
inventing mechanical toys, and chance one day throwing in his 
hands a volume which explained howto perform a variety of con¬ 
juring tricks, his vocation in life was then irrevocably fixed. 

• 

“ I was eagerly devouring every line of the magic book which 
described the astounding tricks; my head was a-glow, and 1 at times 
gave way to thoughts which plunged me in ecstasy. Still tlie hours 
slipped away, and while my mind \i^as indulging in fanciful dreams, 1 
did not notice that my candle had burned down in the socket. How 
can I describe my disappointment when it suddenly went out ? It \vas 
the last candle 1 possessed; hence I was forced to quit the sublime 
realms of magic all for want of u halfpenny taper. At this instant I 
would have given my whole fortune, were it only for a street lamp. 

“ I was not exactly in the dark;' a dim ray entered my window from 
a neighbouring lamp; but, though I made every effort to read by it, 
I could not decipher a single word, and was obliged to I'etii'e to bed 
willy-nilly. 

“ In vain I tried to sleep: the febrile excitement produced by the 
book prevented either sleep or rest. I went continually over the pas¬ 
sages which had most struck me, and the interest they inspired only 
the more excited me. Finding it impossible to remain in bed, I 
repeatedly returned to the window, and while casting envious glances 
on the lamp, I bad made up my mind to go down into the street and 
read by its light, wlien another idea occui'red to me. In my impa¬ 
tience to realize it 1 did not wait to dress, but, confining my attire to 
what was strictly necessary, if I may so call a pair of slippers aud my 
drawers, 1 took my hat in one hand, aj>airof pincers in the other, and 
went down into the street. 
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“ Once there, I proceeded straight to the lamp; for I must confess, 
that in my anxiety to profit at once by the sleight-of-haad tricks I had 
been studying, I intended to conjure away the oil-lamp provided by 
the authorities for the safety of the town. The parts the hat and 
pincers were to play in the operation were simple enough s the latter 
would wrench open the little box containing the end of the cord by 
which the lamp was raised, and the former would act as a dark lantern, 
and hide the rays of light which might betray my theft.* 

“ All prospered famously; arid I was about to retire in triumph, 
when a miserable incident threatened to rob me of the profits of my 
trick. At the moment of my success a baker’s man overthrew my 
plans by emerging from the door of his shop. I concealed myself in 
a doorway, and, while striving to hide the light, I waited perfectly 
motionless till the unlucky baker retired. But judge of my grief and 
terror when I saw him lean against the door and calmly smoke his 
pipe! 

“ My position was growing intolerable; the cold and the fear of 
detection made my teeth chatter, and, to increase my despair, I soon 
felt tlie lining of my hat catch fire. Tlicre was no time for hesitation: 
I crushed my failure of a lantern in my hands, and thus put out the 
lire; but it was a dreadful sacrifice. My poor hat, the one I wore on 
Sundays, Was smoked, stained with oil, and shapeless. And while I 
was enduring all these torments, my tyrant continued to smoke with 
an air of calmness and comfort which drciVc me nearly mad. 

It was quite plain I could not stay here till daylight; but how to 
escape from this critical situation ? To ask the baker to keep my 
secret would be running a risk; while, to return home straight would 
betray me, for I must pass in front of him, and he would bo sure to 
recognise me. The only chance left was to go down a side street and 
make a d6tour to reach the house. This 1 decided on, even at the risk 
of any one meeting mo in my bathing attire. Without delay I took 
hat and lamp under my arm, for I was forced to remove the proofs of 
my .crime, and I started off like an arrow. In my trouble, 1 fancied 
the baker was after me. I even thought I heard his footfall behind 
me, and in py anxiety to escape I doubled my speed; Arst 1 turned to 
tlic right, then to the left, and went through such a number of streets, 
that it took me a quarter of an hour to regain my room, in a state of 
perfect collapse, yet glad to have escaped so cheaply.** 

The study of this book set his imagination to work He began 
to practise the eleraentaiy principles of sleight-of-hand. A oom- 
cutter initiated him into^ the art, and his own patient ossidoity 
(lid the req^t. He got so far as to be able to carry on two rerj 
distinct sets of actions at once—for example, to throw four balls 
in circles in the air, and all the while read a book, placed before 
him. Severe practice of eye and hand gave him great preoision 

* It will be remembered that in those days French towns were lighted by a 
lamp suspended in the centre of the highway frem a cord attached to two poles. 
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and delicacy, so tliat he could pcrfom most of the slc'iylit-of-liuud 
tnckb performed hy otiiers. ■ In those days^it was the lasldou to 
\\vj\x coats with large pockets on the hips. Whenever his hands 
were not otherwise engaged, he slipped them into those pockets 
and set to work with cards, coins, or other objects of practice. 
Thus, when he went on an errand, his hands were actively em¬ 
ployed; at dinner,, while with one hand he held his spoon, with 
the other ho was pi’actising sauter let coupe. The consequence of 
this incessant practice was that he could make any object held 
in his hand disappear with ease. 

Having thus slowly prepared himself for his future career, it 
required but a trifling accident to dctcriaine him. Ho fell in with 
Torriiij, a celebrated conjuror, whose history he relates at some 
length, and which is a liunias novel in all respects: not in the 
least credible, but tolerably amusing. With Toiriiii he tni\cls 
for some time, and on one occasion performs for bim en amateur. 
He then returns to his native town, and ti'ics to work in harness 
again, but without success. At length be marries, and as his 
father-in-law was engaged in the making of astronomical clocks 
and chronometers, ltubei*t joined liim as an assistant, and eamo 
to Paris. To him Robert confided Lis scheme of setting up a 
room for the display of' mechanical toys and sleight-of-hand 
tricks; and this scheme being approved, he set to work with great 
ardour. For this purpose he frequented the shop of a mechanical 
toymaker, and met there various persons who gave him instruction 
in the art he so passic^natoly loved. Nor were his studies confined 
to conversation and practical cx^jeriment; ho ransacked libraries 
for information, and gives us a sketch of the history of mechanical 
inventions. He discovered, in J 844, that Vaucanson’s celebrated 
automaton I)uck was an ingenious mechanism aided by a con¬ 
juror’s trick. Vauennson inf>rmed the public that:— 

“ In tins duck will be noticed the mechanism of the visewa, intended 
to perform the functions of eating, drinking, and digesting. The action 
of all the parts is exactly imitated. The bird puts out its head to take 
up the seed, swallows it, digests it, and evacuates it by the ordinary 
channels. 

“ All thoughtful persons will understand the difficulty of making my 
automaton perform so many diflerent movements, as when it stands on 
its legs and moves its head to the right, and left. They Avili also see 
that this animal drinks, dabbles with its bill, quacks like the living 
duck, and, in short, is precisely similar in every respect.” 

On examining the mechanism, Houdin found that:— 

The trick Avas as simple as it Avas interesting. A vase, containing 
seed steeped in Ai'atcr, was placed before the bird. The motion of the 
bill in dabbling crushed the food, and facilitated its introduction into 
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a pi]>e placed beneath the lower bill. The water and seed thus swal¬ 
lowed fell into a box, placed under the bird’s stomach, whicli Avas 
emptied every three or four days. The other part of the operation 
was thus effected; Bread-crumb, coloured green, was expelled by a 
forcing pump, and carefully caught on a silver salver as the result 
of artificial digestion. This was handed round to be admired, while 
the ingenious trickster laughed in his sleeve at the credulity of the 
public.’* 

Nor was it much better witli the celebrated automaton chess¬ 
player. The story of this is so good that we must give the com¬ 
mencement 

“In 1796, a revolt broke out in a half-Russian, half-Polish regiment 
stationed at Riga, at the head of the rebels being au officer of the name 
of Worousky, a man of great talent and energy. He was of short 
stature, hut well built; and he exercised such inliuence, that the tro^s 
sent to suppress the revolt were beaten back with considerable loss. 
However, reinforcemeuts came from St. Petersburg, and the insurgents 
were deleated in a pitclmd battle. A groat number perished, and the 
rest took to fiight across marshes, where the soldiers pursuccl them, 
with orders to grant no (juartcr. 

“In this rout Worousky had both thighs shattered by a cannon¬ 
ball, and fell on the battle-lield ; liowevcr, ho escaped from the geneiul 
massacre by throwing himself into a ditoJi behind a hedge. At night¬ 
fall, Worousky dragged himself along with great difficulty to the 
adjacent house of a physician of the name of Oslotf, whose benevolence 
was well known, and the doctor, moved by his sufferings, attended 
upon, and promised to conceal him. His wound was serious, but the 
doctor felt confident of curing him, until gangrene set in, and his life 
could only be saved at the cost of^ialf his body. The amputation was 
successful, and Worousky saved. 

“ During this titne, M. tie Kempelcn, a celebrated Viennese mecha¬ 
nician, came to Russia to pay a visit to M, Osloff, with whom he had 
been long acquainted. He was travelling about to learn foreign lan¬ 
guages, the study of which he afterwards displayed in his splendid 
work on the “ Mechanism of Words,” published at Vienna in 1791, 
M. de Kempelen stopped a short time in every country the language 
of which he desired to learn, and his aptitude was so great that he 
acquired it very speedily. 

“ This visit was the more agreeable to the doctor, as for some time 
he had Been alarmed as to the consequences of the noble action he had 
performed; he feared being compromised if it were found out, and his 
embarrassment was extreme,- for, living alone with an old housekeeper, 
he bad no one to consult or to help him. Hence, he told M-, de 
Kempelen his secret, and his aid. Though at first startled by 

sharing such a secret—for he know that a revrard was offered for the 
insurgent chief, and that the aet of humanity he was about to help 
in might send him to Siberia—still, M. de Kempelen, on seeing 
Worousky’s mutilated body, felt moved with compassion, and began 
•contriving some plan to secure his escape. 
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Dr. Osloff was a passionate lover of chess, and had played numerous 
games with his patient during his tardy convalascenco; but Worouaky 
Avas so strong at the game that the doctor was always defeated. Then 
Kcmpelen joined the doctor in trying to defeat the skilful player, but 
it was of no use; Worousky w&s always the conqueror. His superiority 
gave M. do Keinpelen the idea of the famous Automaton Chess-player. 
In an instant his plan was formed, and he set to work immediately. 
The most remarkable circumstance is, that this wonderful chef-d’muvre, 
which astonished the whole world, was invented and finished within 
three months. 

“ M. do Kempelen was anxious his host should make the first essay 
of his automaton; so, he invited him to play a game on the lOtli of 
October, 1796. The automaton represented a Turk of the natural size, 
wearing the national costume, and seated behind a box of the shape of 
a chest of drawers. In the middle of tlie top of the box was a chess¬ 
board. 

“ Prior to commencing tlic game, the artist opened several doors in 
the chestj and M. Oslolf could see inside a large number of wheels, 
pulleys, cylinders, springs, &c., occupying the ^rger part. At the same 
time, lie opened a long drawer, from whicli bo produced the chessmen 
and a cushion, on which the Turk was to rest his arm. This examina¬ 
tion ended, the robe of the automaton was raised, and the interior of 
the body could also be inspected. 

** The doors being then closed, M. dc Kempelen wound up one of 
the wheels with a key he inserted in a hole in the chest; after which 
the Turk, with a gentle nod of salutation, placed his hand on one of 
the pieces, raised it, deposited it on another square, and laid his arm on 
the cushion before liim. The inventor had stated that, as the automa¬ 
ton could not speak, it wbuld signify check to the king hy three nods, 
and to the queen by two. 

‘‘ The doctor moved in his turn, and waited patiently till his adver¬ 
sary, whoso movements had all the dignity of the Sultan he repi-esented, 
Iiad moved. The game, though slow at first, soon grew animated, and 
the doctor found he had to deahwith a tremendous opponent; for, in 
spite of all his efforts to defeat the figure, his game was gi’owing quite 
desperate. It is true, though, that for some minutes past, the doctor’s 
attention had appeared to he distracted, and one idea seemed to occupy 
him. Put while hesitating whether he should impart his thoughts to 
his friend, the figure gave three nods. The game was over. 

“ ‘ By Jove!’ the loser said, with a tinge of vexation, which tiie sight 
of the inventor’s smiling face soon dispelled, ^if 1 were not certain 
Worousky is at this moment in bed, 1 should believe I had been 
jdaying with him. His head alone is capable of inventing such a 
checkmate. And besides,’ the doctor said, looking fixedly at M. do 
Kempelen, ‘ can you tell me why your automaton plays with the left 
hand, just like Worousky?’* 

“ The mechanician began laughing,*and not wishing to prolong iibis 

^ The automaton chess-player always used-the left hand-^ defect falsely 
attributed to the carelessness of the constructor. 
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mystification^ the prelude to so many others, he confessed to his friend 
that he had really been playing with Worousky. 

‘ But where the deuce have you put him, then ?* the doctor said, 
looking round to try and discover his opponent. 

“ The inventor laughed heartily. 

“‘Well! do you not recognise me?* the Turk exclaimed, holding 
out his left hand to the doctor in reconciliation, while Xempclen raised^ 
the robe, and displayed the poor cripple stowed away in the body of 
the automaton. 

“M. Oslaff could no longer keep his countenance, and he joined the 
others in their laughter. But he was the first to stop, for ho wanted 
an explanation. 

“ ‘ But how do you manage to render Worousky invisible ?’ 

- “ M. de Kempelen then explained how ho concealed the living auto¬ 
maton before it entered the Turk’s body. 

“‘See here!’ he said, opening the chest, ‘ these wheels, pulleys, and 
cranks occupying a portion of the chest, arc only a deception. The 
frames that support them arc hung ou hinges, and can be turned back 
to leave space for the player while 3*011 were examining the body of 
the automaton, 

“ ‘ When this inspection was ended, and as soon as the robe was 
allowed to fall, Worousky entered the Turk’s body we have just 
examined, and, while I was showing you the box and the machinery, 
lie was taking his time to pass his arms ahd hands into those of the 
figure. You can understand that, owing to the size of the neck, which 
is hidden by the broad and enormous collar, be can easily pass his 
licad into this mask, and see the chess-board. I must add, that when 
I pretend to wind up the machine, it is only to drown the sound of 
Worousky’s movements.’ ” • 


It is a lesson which only young men need, but which they for 
the most part greatly need, that no eminence in any art can be 
acquired without patient labour, ac^ng in alliance with imtivo 
dispositions. Heaven-descended genius, in turn-down collars, 
will not suffice; and it is because young men of parts are too 
indolently satisfied with facile small successes, and cannot coerce 
their, energies into steady labour, that we have so many incom- 
T)lete performances, buds that never become fruit, cleverness that 
mokes nq lasting impression. In Bobert-Houdin s career, the 
lesson of patience is well illustnited. ‘ He had native dispositions, 
an unequivocal talent for sleight-of-hand, and mechanical con- 
tiivances. But he did not trust to this aptitude; he worked it 
till it became a power. We have already indicated the practice 
by which he educated this talent, and we shall now see the labour 
which he devoted to the invention of mechanical contrivances. 
Probably some youth of a literary turn will smile a sarcastic smile 
at the notion of a juggler illustrating the career of genius. He 
will, perhaps,, consider Robert-Houdin too much his inferior in 
[Vol. LXII. No. CXLIL]— New Series, Vol. XVI. No. L II 
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intellectual rank to famish him with on example. And yet, with¬ 
out any sarcastic intention, we might show that the conjuror was- 
really a man of greater ability than many a successful author. 
We do not simply mean that he was able to do what the author could 
not do; we menu that on a fair estimate of the intellectual power 
displayed in each case, the conjuror has the supei'iority. Both of 
them aim at amusing the public; both appeal to the wonder, 
curiosity, and sympathy with talent, which exist largely in the 
public. Neither of them does more. They do not materially 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, nor impress a new' direction 
on the cuiTent of men’s thoughts. The amusement of a novel 
(not of the highest class), a book of sketches, or n criticism, may 
be superior in the kind of influence it exerts; but its p-oduction, 
in the present stale of literature, does not require faculties of a 
rarer or more admirable order than those required for such per¬ 
formances as Houdin’s. There is little originality or sincerity in 
ordinary novels. There is only a more or less clever rc-arrnnge- 
ment of the old materials. The charactei*s are those of the circu¬ 
lating library; the incidents arc not only improbable, but mostly 
foolish, and such ns have been used time out of mind; the 
language is equally conventional; the dialogue wholly fictitious 
and factitious. Indeed, we may say that books are rarely new. 
They are not contributions to our experience, but rifacimenti. 
The literai 7 man juggles with phrases, as the juggler with cards. 
He amuses while he deceives us. We do not believe in him. We 
ora content if he oply whiles away the time. We admire his 
special talent for the manipulation of language, all the more 
because not having that talent ourselves we are disposed to 
think it admirable; as wo think the special talent of the juggler 
admirable because we know how impossible it would be for us to 
imitate his feats. If all m^ were able to juggle cards and balls, 
only supreme excellence would command attention. If all men 
could express themselves with facility and copiousness, without 
hurting the feelings of Bindley Murray, most of those who are 
now styled literary men would have no vocation ; only those who 
had new ideas, or new experience to communicate, would gain a 
hearing. Considering, therefore, that in the moss of current lite¬ 
rature, invention, originality of any kind, is rare; and considering 
further that Bobert-Houdin, in his art, displayed remarkable inven¬ 
tion, as well as great special talent*—constructing machines which 
could only be constructed by a vei .7 ingenious mechanician, and 
inventing tricks which implied powers of combination and obser¬ 
vation given but to few—-we are perfectly serious in declaring our 
estimate of Bobert-Houdin’s powers to be higher than our estimate 
of the powers of many a man who makes a certain figure in the 
circulating lihrmies. 
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This, however, is a digi'ession, aad we return to Houdin*s pre¬ 
paratory studies. He had determined on constructing a variety 
of automata. The first he made are thus described:— 

. ** The first was a small pastrycook issuing from his shop-door at the 
word of command, and bnngpng, accor<fing to the spectator’s request, 
patties and refreshments of every description. At the side of the shop 
assistant pastrycooks might bo seen rolling paste and putting it in the 
oven. 

“ Another specimen represented two clowns, Auriol and Deburcau. 
The latter held out at arm’s length a chair, on which his merry 
comrade performed acrobatic tricks, like his namesake at the circus in 
the Champs Elysees. After these performances Auriol smoked a pipe, 
and ended by accompanying on the flageolet an air played by the 
orchestra. 

** The next was a mysterious orange*tree, on which flowers and fruit 
burst into life at the request of the ladies. As the finale, a handker¬ 
chief I borrowed was conveyed into an orange purposely left on the 
tree. This opened and displayed the handkerchief, which two butter¬ 
flies took by the comers and unfolded before the spectators, 

“ Lastly, 1 made a dial of transparent glass, which marked the hours 
at the will of the spectators, and struck the time on a crystal bell.” 

Whatever importauce we may attnqli to such works, no one 
will deny tlie ingenuity and labour required for their invention 
and construction. Only the inventor can truly know the pangs 
and pleasures, the tentatives and failures on the pathway of 
success. While Houdin was undergoing these, an unforeseen 
catastrophe ruined his fathcr-in-Jaw and Mmself; he could now 
no longer indulge in the inventor s delicious labours, lie had to 
work for the daily support of his family. He resumed his old 
trade of repairing clocks and watches. He moved his whole 
family into a modest lodging in flie rue du Temple, at three 
hundred francs n-year, consisting of*n room, a bed-room, and ” u 
stove in a cupboard, to which the proprietor gave the name of 
kitchen." Thus housed, he w'orked courageously, now looking at 
a cog-wheel, and now diving into the kitchen to stir a ragout or 
watch the pot ati feu. 

“ I had resumed my first trade, that of repairing watches and clocks. 
Still, this was only to secure our hand-to-mouth existence, for b3X the 
while I was repairing I was meditating a,piece of dockwork the success 
of which restored some case to our household. It was an alarum, 
which was thus arranged : 

You placed it by your side when you wont to 1>ed, and at the hour 
desired, a peal aroused the sleeper, while, at the same time, a ready 
lighted candle came out from a small box. I was the prouder of this 
invention and its success, as it was the first of my ideas whieti^ pro¬ 
duced me any profit. . 

This ^ alarum light,’ as 1 christened it, was so popular that, in 

hS 
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order to satisfy the great demand for it, I was obliged to add a work¬ 
shop to iny rooms and hire several workmen. • Encouraged by such a 
favourable result, 1 turned my attention afresh to inventions, and gave 
a free scope to my imagination. I succeeded in making several more 
toys, among which was one which ray readers will probably remember 
to have seen in the shoi)-windows. It was a glass dial, mounted on a 
column of the same material. This ‘ mysterious clock’ (as I called 
it), although entirely transparent, indicated the hour with the greatest 
exactness, and struck, without any apparent mechanism to make it 
move. 1 also constructed several automata, such as a conjuror playing 
with cups, a dancer on the tight-rope, singing birds, Ac.” 

Ruin again tlu'catcncd liim. A bill of two thousand francs 
was due at the end of the month, and there was not a franc in 
the house to pay it. He had recently formed the idea of a new 
automaton, on which tlic most sanguine hopes of a sanguine 
inventor had been fixed: it was to be a writing-and-drawing 
automaton, which should answer in writing, or in emblems, any 
questions proijosed by the spectators. In the urgency of his 
present distress, he liurried to a rich curiosity dealer, to whom 
several of his inventions had been sold. To lum the new idea 
was explained, and so delighted was the dealer that he at once 
agreed to purchase it for five thousand francs—half the money 
down, and the other half on delivery, eighteen inontlis from that 
date. Joy was once more on the faces and in the hearts of the 
little family. Hut presently a certain anxiety stole over the 
inventor. He had engaged to deliver the automaton by a certain 
day, and now he foresaw a tlfousund obstacles which had not 
occui’red before. Determined to free himself from all the nume¬ 
rous inten’uptions occasioned by the visits of friends, customers, 
relatives, and bores, he made a wise resolution, and kept it; 
entrusting the management of his business to one of his workmen, 
he retired, in spite of the prayers Jind tears of his whole himily, 
to a lodging in the suburbs, at llelleville, and there iu solitude 
worked courageously at his automaton. The first days of solitude 
and separation from wife and cliildren were bitter enougli; and 
many of the hours were gloomy and despondent. Hut the 
strength of his passion, and a sense of duty, sustained him. If 
a tear stood in his eye, he closed it, and visions of the various 
combinations which were to move the automaton appeared before 
him : he gazed upon tlie wheels he had made: they too were his 
children, and he smiled the father's smile. Every Thursday his 
wife and children spent the evening with him, and every Sunday 
he dined with them. These few hours were the only hours given 
to relaxation. Work and solitary musings filled up the rest. 

Nor were mechanical difficulties the only ones lie had to con¬ 
tend against in the construction of his automaton. He had 
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ordered the body, legs, arms, and head to be made by a 
carver* At the end ©f a month these appeared; the legs and 
trunk were well enough, but the head was the head of a saint; 
and as the sculptor never carved anything but saints, nothing else 
was to be got from him. After trying elsewhere, in vain, Houdin 
determined to carve the head for himself, and actually taught 
himself how to do this. More than a twelvemtfnth passed, and 
the automaton was now complete. 

After many doubts aa to the success of my enterprise, the solemn 
moment arrived when I should make the first trial of my writer. I 
had spent the whole day in giving the last touches to the automaton, 
which sat before me as if awaiting my orders, and prepared to answer 
the questions I asked it, I had only to press the spring in order to 
enjoy the long awaited result. My heart beat violently, and though 
I was alone, I trembled with emotion at the mere thought of this im¬ 
posing trial. 

I had just laid the first sheet of paper bcfoi’e my writer, and asked 
him this question: 

“ ‘ Who is the author of 3 "our being F’ 

“ I pressed the spring, and the clockwork began acting. I dared 
hardly breathe through fear of disturbing the operations. The auto¬ 
maton bowed to me, and I could not refrain from srAiling on it as on 
my own son. But when I saw the eyes fftc an attentive glance on the 
paper—when the arm, a few seconds before numb and lifeless, b^n 
to move and trace my signature in a firm handwriting—the tears 
started to my eyes, and I fervently thanked Heaven for granting me 
such success. And it was not alone the satisfaction 1 experienced as 
inventor, but the certainty 1 had o( being able to restore some degree 
of comfort to my family, that caused my de^ feeling of gratitude. 

After making my SoSia repeat my signature a thousand times, I 
gave it this next question : * What o’clock is it ?* 

“ The automaton, acting in obedience to a clock, wrote: ‘ It is two 
in the morning.’ 

‘*This was a very timely warning. I profited by it, and went 

straight to bed. Against my expectations, I enjoyed a sleep 1 had not 

known for a long time.” 

• . 

This really remarkable invention was exhibited at the Exposi¬ 
tion of 1844, and visited by thousands, as well as by the Royal 
Family. Houdin makes a remark connected with it, which is 
very instructive, and applies to a great many cases:— 

“ The public (I do not mean the educated portion) generally under¬ 
stand nothing of the mechanical effects by which an automaton is 
moved; but they arc pleased to seo them, and o^n only- value them 
by the multiplicity of their parts. I had taken every care to render 
the mechanism of my writer as perfect as possible, and had set great 
store on making the clpckwork noiseless. Iri doing this, 1 wished to 
imitate nature, whose complicated instruments act almost imperceptibly. 
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“ Can it be credited that this very perfection, which I had worked 
so hard to attain, was unfavourable to my aojiomaton ? On its first 
exhibition, I frequently heard persons who only saw the outside, say: 

' That writer ia first-rate; but the mechanism is probably very 
simple. It often requires such a trifle to produce great results.’ 

The idea then struck me of rendering the clockwork a little less 
perfect, so that a whizzing sound should be heard, something like 
cotton-spinning. Then the worthy public formed a very different 
estimate of my woi*k, and the admiration increased in a ratio to the 
intensity of the noise. Such exclamations as these wei'e continually 
heard: ' How ingenious! What complicated machinery! What talent 
such combinations must require I’ 

In order to obtain this result, I had rendered my automaton less 
perfect; and I was wrong. In this I followed the example of certain 
actors who overdo their parts in order to produce a greater effect. 
They raise a laugh, but they infringe the rules of art, and are r^ely 
ranked among first-rate artists. Eventually, I got over my suscepti¬ 
bility, and my machine was restored to its first condition.” 

His exile at Belleville did not terminate with the completion 
of the automaton writer; he also constructed on automaton 
nightingale, and found himself thus the possessor of seven thou¬ 
sand francs. 

We must pass over the {i'oubles and vexations he incurred in 
getting a theatre, building it, and making everything ready for 
his Soirees Fantastiqxies; and will pause at the 3rd July, 1815, 
when the terrible ordeal of a first appearance was to be made. 

“ The day of my first representation liad at length arrived. To say 
how I spent it is impossible; all I remember is, that, at the end of a 
feverish and sleepless night, occasioned by the multiplicity of my tasks, 
I had to oif^ize and foresee everything, for I was at once manager, 
machinist, author, and actor. What a terrible responsibility for a poor 
artist, whose life had hitherto been spent among his tools! 

“ At seven in the evening, a thousand things had still to be done, 
but I was in a state of febrile excitement which doubled my strength 
and energy, and I got through them all. 

“ Eight o’clock struck and echoed through my heart like the peal 
that somznons the oulprit to execution; never in my life did 1 expe* 
zience such emotion and torture. Ah! if I could only draw back I Had 
it been possible to fly and abandon this position I had so long desired, 
with what happiness would-1 have returned to my peaceful avocations! 
And yet, why did 1 feel this mad terror? I know not, for three- 
fourths of the room were filled with persons on whose indulgence I 
coakl rely. 

“ I made a final attack on my pusillanimity. 

‘Come 1* I said to myself, ^coumgel I have my name, my future, 
Say children’s fmrtune at stake: ootirageP 

‘‘This thought restored me; I passed my hand several times over 
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agitated features, ordered the curtain to be raised, and without 
fui-ther reflection I walked boldly on the stage. 

“My friends, aware*of my sufferings, received me with some en¬ 
couraging applause; this kind reception restored my confidence, and, 
like a gentle dew, refreshed my mind and senses. 1 began. 

“ To assert that I acquitted myself fairly would be a jproof of vanity, 
and yet it would be excusable, for 1 received repeated signs of applause 
from my audience. But how to distinguish between the applause of 
the friendly and the paying public P 1 was glad to deceive myself, and 
my experimeuts gained by it. 

“ The first pai*t was over and the curtain fell. My wife came directly 
to embrace me, to encoumgc me, and thank me for my courageous 
efibrts, I may now confess it: I believed that I had been alone severe 
to myself, and that it was possible this applause was sterling com. 
This belief did me an enormous good; and why should 1 conceal it, 
tears of joy stood in my eyes, which 1 hastened to wipe away lest my 
feelings might prevent my preparations for the second part, 

“ The curtain rose again, and 1 approached my audience with a smile 
on my lips. I judged of this change in my face by those of my spec¬ 
tators, for they began all at once to share my good humour. How 
many times since have 1 tried this imitative faculty on the part of the 
public ? If you are anxious, ill-disposed, or vexed, or should your face 
bear the stamp of any annoying impression, your audience, straight¬ 
way imitating the contraction j^f your features, begins to frown, grows 
serious, and ill-disposed to be favourable to you. If, howevei*, you 
appear on the stage with a cheerful face, the most sombre brows 
unwrittkle, and every one seems to say to the artist: ‘ How d’ye do, 
old iellow, your face pleases mo, 1 only want an opportunity to applaud 
you.’ Such seemed to be the case with my public at this moment. 

“ It wajs more easy ibr me to feel at my ease os I was beginning my 
favouiitc experiment, ‘the surprising pocket-handkerchief,’ a medley of 
clever deceptions. After borrowing a handkerchief, 1 produced from 
it a multitude of objects of every description, such as sugar-plums, 
feathers of eveiy size up to a drum-zq|jor’s, fans, comic journals, and, 
as a finale^ an enormous basket of flowers, which I distributed to the 
ladies. This trick was perfectly successful, but to tell the truth, I 
had it at n^y fingers’ ends. 

“The next performance was the ‘orange-tree,’ and I had every 
reason to calculate on this trick, for, in my private veliearsals, it was 
the one I always did best. I began with a few juggling tricks as 
introduction, which were perfectly successful, and 1 every reason 
to believe I was getting through it cepitally, when a sudden thought 
crossed my mind and paralysed me. I was assailed by a panic which 
must have been felt to be understood, and 1 will tiy to explain it by 
an illustration. 

“ When you are learning to swim, the teacher begins by giving you 
this important piece of advice: ‘ Have confidence adl wul be well.* 
If you follow his advice, you easily keep yourself up on the water, and 
it seems wvtecQy natural; thus you loam to swim. But it often 
happens a sudden thought crosses your nund like lightning; 
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‘Suppose my strength failed me!’ From that time you hurry your 
movements, you redouble your speed, the water no longer sustains 
you, you flounder about, and, if a helping hand were not by, you would 
bo lost. 

“ Such was my situation on the stage; the thought had suddenly 
struck me: ‘ Suppose I were to fail!’ And immediately 1 began to 
talk quick, hurried on in my anxiety to finish, felt confused, and, like 
the tired swimmer, 1 floundered about without being able to emerge 
from the chaos of my ideas. 

“ Oh! then I experienced a torture, an agony which T could not 
desenbe, but which might easily become mortal were it prolonged. 

“The real public were cold and silent, my friends were foolish 
enougli to applaud, but the rest remained quiet. 1 scarcely dared to 
look round the room, and my experiment ended I know not how. 

“ 1 proceeded to the next, but my nervous system had reached such 
a degree of irritation that I no longer knew what I said or did. I 
only felt that 1 was speaking with extraordinary volubility, so that 
the four last tricks of my performance were done in a few minutes. 

“ The curtain fell very opportunely: my strength was exhausted ; 
but a little longer and 1 should have had to crave the indulgence of 
rny audience. 

“In my life I never passed so frightful a night as the one following 
my first performance. 1 had a fever, 1 am quite certain, but that was 
as nothing in comparison with my moral^suffcrings. I had no desire left 
or courage to appear on the stage. I wished to sell, give up, or give 
away, if necessary, an establisliment which taxed my strength too 
severely. 

“ ‘No,’ I said to myself, ‘ I am not bom for this life of emotion. I 
will quit the parching atmosphere of a theatre. I will, even at tlic 
expense of a brilliant fortune, return to my gentle and calm 
employment.’ 

“ The next morning, incapable of rising, and, indeed, iirmly resolved 
to give up my representations, I had the bill ti^en down that 
announced my performance for evening. I bad made up my mind 
as to all the consequences of this resolution. Thus, the sacritioo 
accomplished, I found myself far more calm, and even yielded to the 
imperious claims of a sleep 1 had for a long time denied myself.” 

Who can read this witliout sympathy ? and who that knows 
the perfidious counsel of ‘‘friends" will be surprised to hear that 
one of these counsellors called on him the next morning, and 
blandly assuming that Houdin hud resolved on not repeating the 
performance, infomed him that “he had foretold it;” always 
thinking the experiment madness. Houdin was piqued. He had 
intended to retire; but now he resolved to hold his ground. Tho 
second performance went off much better, but unhappily to a very 
small audience. He went on. A few articles in the newspapers 
attracted attention, and the public at length flocked to his 
theatre. From that time his suoce&s was constant. It is true 
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that he made great improvements on liis first performances. lit* 
became more at his .ease and more etfectiye on the staj'e, and 
invented new tricks. He mentions the difficulty he had, in 
common with all beginners^ to conquer the tendency to rapid 
speaking. In public speaking of nil kinds, the more slowly a 
story is told the shorter will it seem. If you speak sloAvly, your 
hearers, judging that you take iin interest in each sentence, yield 
to your influence, and listen with sustained attention. If^ on the 
contrary, you hurr}' on, ns if anxious to get to tlie end, the 
auditors also become anxious and are influenced by your hurry. 

As most of our readers have witnessed Houdiifs remarkable 
trick of second sight, they will he interested to learn how he 
educated the senses of his son, ns well ns his own, to the requisite 
rapidity:— 

“I took a domino, tlie oiuq-quater for instance, and laid it before 
him. Instead of letting him count the points of the two numbers, I 
requested the boy to tell me tlie total at once. 

“ ‘ Nine,’ he said. 

“ Then I added another domino, the quatcr-tray, 

“‘That makes sixteen,” he said, without any liesitation. 

“I stopped the first lesson here; the next day we succeeded in 
counting at a single glance four domiuoei\ the day after six, and thus 
we at length were enabled to give instantaneously the product of a 
dozen dominoes. 

“ This result obtained, we applied oui’selves to a far more difficult 
task, over which we spent a month. My son and I passed rapidly 
before a toy-shop, or any other displaying a vjfrioty of wares, and cast 
an attentive glance upon it. A few steps further on drew paper 
and pencil from our pockets, and tried which could describe the greater 
number of objects seen in passing. I must own that my son reached 
a perfection far greater than mine, for he could often write down forty 
objects, while I could scarce reach thirty. Often feeling vexed at this 
defect, 1 would return to the shop and verify his stakunent, but he 
rai'ely made a mistake. 

“ My male readers will certainly understand the possibility of this, 
but they will recognise t!ie difficulty. As for my lady reader^, I am 
convinced beforehand they will not be of the same opinion, for they 
daily perform far more astounding feats. Thus, for instance, I can 
safely assert that a lady seeing another pass at full speed in a carriage, 
will have had 'time to analyse her toilette from her bonnet to her 
shoes, and be able to describe not only the fashion and quality of the 
stuSs, but also say if the laco be real, or only machine made. 1 have 
known ladies do this.” 

t 

Nor was he satisfied with having acquired even'this unusual 
rapidity and comprehensiveness of glance. Although he had u 
means of communication with his son which enabled him to 
dosciibe any conceivable objeOt, he foresaw many difficulties:— 
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“ The experiment of second sight always formed the termination of 
my performance. Each evening I saw unbeliev^'s arrive with all sorts 
of ariicles to triumph over a secret which they could not unravel. 
Before going to sec liobert-Houdin’s son a council was held, in which 
an object that must embarrass the father was chosen. Among these 
were half-effaced antique medals, minerals, books printed in charactei's 
of every description (living and dead languages), coats of arms, micro¬ 
scopic objects, Ac. 

“ But what caused me the greatest difficulty was in finding out the 
contents of parcels, often tied with a string, or even sealed up. But 
1 had managed to contend successfully against all these attempts to 
embarrass me. 1 opened boxes, purses, pocket-books, Ac., with great 
ease, and unnoticed, wbile appearing to be engaged on something quite 
different. Were a sealed parcel offered me, I cut a small slit in the 
paper with the n.^il of my left thumb, which 1 always purposely kept 
very long and sharp, and thus discovered what it contained. One 
essential condition was excellent sight, and that I possessed to perfec¬ 
tion. lowed it originally to my old trade, and practice daily improved 
it. An equally indispensable necessity was to know the name of every 
object offered me. It was not enough to say, for instance, “It is a 
coin j” but my son must give its technical name, its value, the country 
in which it was current, and the year in which it was struck. Thus, 
for instance, if an English crown were handed me, my son was expected 
to state that it was struck^ in the reign of George IV., and had an 
intrinsic value of six francs eighteen centimes. 

“ Aided by an excellent memory, wc had managed to classify in our 
heads the name and value of all foreign money. We could also describe 
a coat of arms in heraldic terms. Thus, on the arms of the house 
X' ■' ' being handed ml?, my son v’ould reply: ‘ Field gules, with two 
croziers ai^ent in pale,’ This knowledge was very useful to us in 
the 8alo7ni of the Faubourg Saint Germain, where wo were frequently 
summoned. 

“ I had also learned the characters—^though unable to translate a 
word—of an infinity of languages, such as Chinese, liussian, Turkish, 
Greek, Hebrew, Ac. We knew too, the names of all surgical instru¬ 
ments, so that a surgical pocket-book, however complicated it might 
be, could not embarrass us. Lastly, I had a very sufficient knowledge 
of mifieralogy, precious stones, antiquities, and curiosities; but I had 
at my command every possible resource for acquiring these studies, as 
one of my dearest and best friends, Aristide le Carpentier, a learned 
antiquary, and uncle of the talented composer of the same name, bad, 
and still a cabinet of antique curiosities, which makes the keepers 
of the imperial museums fierce with envy. My son and I spent many 
long days in learning here names and dates, of which tve afterwards 
made a learned display. Le Carpentier taught me many tilings, and, 
among others, he described various signs hy which to recognise old 
coins when the die is worn off. Thus, a Trajan, a Tiberias, or a Marcus 
Aurelius became as familiar to me as a five-firanc piece* 

** Owing to my old trade, 1 could <^en a watch with ease, and do it 
with one hand, so as to be able to read the maker’s name without the 
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public suspecting it: then I shut up the watch again and the trick 
was ready; my son managed the rest of the business. 

“But that power of memory which my son possessed in an eminent 
degree certainly did us the greatest service. When we went to private 
houses, he needed only a very rapid inspection, in order to know all 
the objects in a room, as well as the various ornaments worn by the 
spectators, such as chatelaines, pins, c)’‘c-glasses, .fans, brooches, rings, 
bouquets, He thus could describe these objects with the greatest 
case, when I pointed them out to him by our secret communication. 
Here is an instance; 

“ One evening,'at a house in the Chaussee d'Antin, and at the end of 
a performance which had been as successful as it was loudly applauded, 
I remembered that, while passing through the next room to the one 
we were now in, I had begged my son to cast a glance at a library and 
remember the titles of some of the books, as well as the order they 
were arranged in. No one had noticed this rapid examination. 

“ ‘ To end the second sight experiment, sir,’ I said to the master of 
the house, ‘ I will prove to you that my son can read through a wall. 
Will you lend me a book ? * 

“I was naturally conducted to the library in question, which I 
pretended now to see for the first time, and I laid niv fuiffer on a 
book. ^ ® 

“ ‘ Emile,* I said to my son, ‘ what is the name of this work ?’ 

“ ‘ It is Jiuifon,* ho replied, quickly, 

“‘And the one by its side?’ an incredulous spectator hastened 
to ask, 

“ ‘ On the right or left ?* my son asked. 

“ ‘ On the right,’ the speaker said, liavifig a good reason for choosing 
this book, for the lettering was ver^ small. 

“ ‘ The Travels of Anacharsis the Younger,’ the boy replied. * But,* 
he added, ‘ had you asked the name of the book on the left, sir, I 
should have said Lamartine’s Poetry. A little to the right of this 
row, I see Crcbillou’s works ; below, two volumes of Pleury’sMemoirs ;* 
and my son thus named a dozcu books before he stopped. 

“ The spectators had not said a word during this description, as they 
felt BO amazed; but when the experiment had ended, all complimented 
us by clapping their hands.** 

* 

It has been made abundantly manifest by wliat has already 
been stated that Uoudin’s success is due to a real scientiflo 
power, as well as to a certain special aptitude for sleight-of-hand* 
His tricks and machines imply considerable sagacity, knowledge 
of the human mind, and mechanical invention. Hq is very far 
from being a mere juggler, and had he .ventured on writing his 
Memoirs himself, with the simplicity of a genuine autobiography, 
he would have produced a work of lasting interest; instead of 
that, he has entrusted his memoira to some fenilletoniste, as is 
the fashion among his countrymen, and we have not only heaps 
of tinsel in lieu of gold, but the very gold itself has the air of 
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proceeding from popular election. The motu propria extends 
its powers to the full examination of the,budget; “it is to give 
its opinion on new taxes, and the reduction of those existing, on 
the best mode of assessment . . . and on everything which con¬ 
cerns the interests of tho public exchequer.” Its composition is 
of twenty-five members, five being directly appointed by the 
Sovereign; the remainder are intended to represent the provinces, 
fiwenty in number; and they are selected by tho Pope from lists 
of four names submitted to his choice for each scat by tiie coun¬ 
cils of the respective provinces. The president a Cardinal, and 
the vice-president a Prelate, are not taken from the body, and are 
nnnled by the Sovereign. When tho short session of the council 
is at an end, any business which it may seem desirable to refer to 
it is transacted by a permanent committee, not instituted by the 
vote of its members, but at the arbitrary choice of tho Cardinal 
Secretary of State. Now this much-vaunted Council of Finance, 
though decreed in 1849, was in the first place never established 
till the year ISbS, and since its creation it has been treated by the 
executive with every mark of contempt. The “ Civilti. Oattolica," 
in the article alluded to above, has published a table of the yearly 
estimates submitted by the ministers to its inspection, with accom¬ 
panying tahles of the sums which it proposed in their stead and 
of those which the Sovereign sanctioned ns proper for tho year’s 
expenditure. The agreement between the hist two is boldly given 
as evidence of the respect paid to the opinion of this body. What 
is one to think of the good faith of an apologist, who entirely 
omits to state the ?act that ttie sanction thus accorded by the 
Sovereign to the year’s prospective budget, as proposed by the 
council, was, in every instance, so much waste profession, and 
that the original expenditure proposed was only departed from 
in favour of an additional,increase, a fact testified beyond denial 
by the accounts published at the end of each year in the otticiai 
journal ? M. de Eayneval dares to assert that “ the accounts 
of the State have been regularly published, and therefore sub¬ 
mitted to the control of the nation itself.” Nothing has been 
published except a gross statement of the revenue. A few copies 
of very imperfect accounts have indeed been printed and di.stri- 
buted to some select persons, but their insufficiency can be 
gathered from the fact that the council has in vain requested to 
have the separate accounts of the ministers, in order to inspect 
the expense incurred in each branch of the administration. This 
demand has never been honoured with an answer; in fact, its 
authority is a mockery, and after the regular session tho com¬ 
mittee named by Government has actually sanctioned mea- 
trtres that had been rejected by the council. In spite of a direct 
Tote to the contrary, new taxes on landed property—now chnrge.s 
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“ ‘ Because I don’t believe in your power.’ 

“ ‘Ah, indeed! Woll, then, if you do not believe in my power, I 
will compel you to believe in my skill.’ 

“ ‘ Neither in one nor the other.’ 

“ I was at this moment the whole length of the room from the 
Marabout. 

“ ‘ Stay,’ I said to him; ‘ you sec this five-franc piece ?’ 

« ‘ Yes.” 

“ ‘Close your hand firmly, for the piece will go intb it in spite’of 
yourself.’ 

“ ‘ I am ready,’ the Arab said, in an incredulous voice, as he held 
out his tightly-closed fist. 

“ 1 took the piece at the end of my fingers, so that the assembly 
might all see it, then, feigning to throw it at the Marabout, it disap¬ 
peared at the word ‘ Pass!’ 

“ My man opened his hand, and, finding nothing in it, shrugged his 
shoulders, as if to say, ‘ You see, I told you so.’ 

“ I was well aware the piece was not there, but it was im])ortant to 
draw the Marabout’s attention momentarily from his sash, and for this 
pui^ose I employed the feint. 

‘‘‘ That does not surprise me,’ I replied, ‘for I threw the piece with 
such strength that it went right through your hand, and has fallen 
into your sash. Being afraid I might break your watch by the blow, 
I called it to me: here it is!’ And I showed him the watch in my 
hand. 

“ The Marabout quickly put his hand in his waist-hclt, to assure 
himself of the truth, and was quite stupificd at finding the five-franc 
piece. 

“ The spectators were astounded^ Some among them began telling 
their beads with a vivacity evidencing a certain agitation of mind; but 
the Marabout frowned without saying a word, and I saw he was spelling 
over some evil design. 

“ ‘ I now believe in your supernatural power,’ he said; ‘ 3 'ou are a 
real sorcerer; hence, I hope you will noi fear to repeat here a trick you 
performed in your theatreand offering me two pistols he held con¬ 
cealed beneath his humous, he added, ‘Come, choose one of tliese 
pistols; we will load it, and I will fire at you. You have nothing to 
fear, as you can ward off* all blows,’ 

” I confess I was for a moment staggered; I sought a subterfuge and 
found none. All eyes were fixed upon me, and a reply was anxiously 
awaited. 

• “ The Marabout was triumphant. 

“ Bou-Allcm, being aware that my ti’icks were only the result of 
skill, was angry that his guest should be so pestered; hence he began 
reproaching the Mm-about. I stopped him, however, for an idea had 
occurred to me which would save me from my dilemma, at least tem¬ 
porarily ; then, addressing my adversary: 

“ ‘ You ai-e aware,’ I said, with assurance, ‘ that I require a talisman 
in order to be invulnerable, and, unfortunately, I have left mine at 
Algiers,’ 
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“ The Marabout began laughing with an incredulous air. 

“ ‘ Still/ I continued, ‘ 1 can, by remaining |ix hours at prayers, do 
\vithout the talisman, and defy your weapon. To-morrow morning, at 
eight o'clock, I will allow you to fire at mo in the presence of these 
Arabs, who were witnesses of your challenge.' 

Bou-Allcin, astonished at such a promise, asked me once again, if 
this offer were serious, and if he should invite the company for the 
appointed hour. On my affirmative, they agreed to meet before the 
stltne bench 1 have already alluded to. 

“ I did not spend my night at prayers, as may be supposed, but I 
employed about two hours in ensuring my invulnerability; then, satis¬ 
fied with the result, I slept soundly, for 1 was terribly tired, 

“ By eight tho next morning we had breakfasted, our horses were 
saddled, and our escort was awaiting the signal for our departure, which 
would take place after the famous experiment. 

“ None of tho guests were absent, and, indeed, a great number of 
Arabs came in to swell the crowd. 

“ The pistols were handed me; I called attention to the fact that 
tho vents were clear, and the Mai’about put in a fair charge of powder 
and drove the wad home. Among the bullets produced, 1 chose one 
which I openly put in the pistol, and which was then also covered with 
paper. 

‘‘ The Arab watched all these movements, for his honour was at stake. 

“We %VGut through the sbme process with tho second pistol, and the* 
solemn moment arrived. 

“ Solemn, indeed, it seemed to everybody—to the spectators who 
were uncertsun of tho issue, to Madame Houdin, who had in vain 
besought me to give up this trick, for she feared the result—and solemn 
also to me, for as my nbw trick dW not depend on any of the arrange¬ 
ments made at Algiera, 1 feared an error, an act of treachery—I knew 
not what. ^ 

“ Still I posted xnyself at fifteen paces from the sheik, without 
evincing the slightest emotion. 

“ The Marabout immediately seized one of the pistols, and, on my 
giving the signal, took a deliberate aim at me. 

“The pistol went ofi', and the ball appeared betAveen my teeth. 

“ More angry than ever, my lival tried to seize the other pistol, but 
1 succeeded in reaching it before him. 

“ * You could not iniure me,' 1 said to him, ‘ but you shall now see 
that my aim is more' dangerous than yours. Look at that wall.’ 

“ I pulled the trigger, and on the newly whitewashed wall there 
appeared a large patch of blood, exactly at the spot where I had aimed. 

“ The Mafabout went up to it, ffipped his finger in the blood, and, 
raising it to his mouth, coxivineed himself of the reality. When he 
acquired this certainty, his arms fell, and his head was bowed on his 
chest, as if he were annihilated. 

“ It was evident that for the moment he doubted everything, eveu 
the Prophet. 

“ The spectators raised their eyes to heaven, muttered prayers, and 
regarded me with a species of terror. 
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“This scene was a triumphant termination to my performance. I 
therefore retired, leaving the audience under the impression 1 had pro¬ 
duced. Wo took leave of Bou-Allem and his son, and set off at a 
gallop. 

“ The trick I have just described, though so curious, is easily pre¬ 
pared. 1 will give a description of it, while explaining the trouble it 
took mo. 

“ As soon as I was alone in my room, I took out of my pistol-ca^e 
—without which I never travel—a bullet-mould. 

“ I took a card, bent up the four edges, and thus made a sort of 
trough, in which I placed a piece of wax taken from one of the candles. 
When it was incited, I mixed with it a little lamp-black I had obtained 
])y putting the blade of a knife over the candle, and then ran this 
composition in the bullet-mould. 

“ Had I allowed the liquid to get quite cold, the ball would have 
been full and solid; but in about ten seconds I turned the mould over, 
and the portion of the wax not yet set ran out, leaving a hollow ball 
in the mould. This operation is the same as that used in making 
tapers, the thickness of the outside depending on the time the liquid 
has been left in the mould. 

“ I wanted a second ball, which I made rather more solid than the 
other; and this I filled with blood, and covered the orifice with a lump 
of wax. An Irishman had once taught ^e the way to draw blood 
from the thumb, without feeling any pain, and 1 employed it on this 
occasion to fill my bullet. 

“ Bullets thus prepared bear an extraordinary resemblance to lead, 
and arc easily mistaken for that metal when seen a shoi*t distance off. 

“ With this explanation, the trick will be easily understood. After 
showing the leaden bullet to the speJstators, I changed it for my hollow 
ball, and openly put the latter into the pistol. By pressing the wad 
tightly down, the wax broke into small pieces, and could not touch me 
at the distance 1 stood. 

“ At the moment the pistol was fired, I opened my mouth to display 
the lead bullet I held between my tcetn, while the other pistol con¬ 
tained the bullet filled with blood, which, bursting against the wall, 
left its imprint, though the wax had flown to atoms.” 

In the concluding chapter he explains how the Mai'abouts 
perform their tricks, which are mere child’& play compared with 
those of European jugglers. On the whole, we can recommend 
these “ Memoirs of Robert-Houdin" as pleasant reading; an air 
of greater veracity would have increased their q^tractiveness 
tenfold, and a substitution' of autobiographic det^ls for the 
numerous passages foisted in by the compiler would have mode it 
a book of permanent worth. As it is, we must accept it for what 
it is without too close a scrutiny. 
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Art. V.—The Government of India : its Liabilities 

AND Resources. 

4 

If British India, its Races and its History. l?y John SIalcolm 
Ludlow, a vols. Londou. 1858. 

2. Speech of the Right lion. Lord Stanley, M.P., Secretary of 

State for India, in the House of Commons, on the Financial 
Resources of India, on the Hth February, JS59. ReA'ised 
ixnd corrected. London. 1850. 

3. The English in India. Letters from Nagpore; written in 

1857-8. By Captain Evans Bell, Secoud Madras Light 
Eux’opean Infantry; Assistant to the Govornor-General’s 
Agent at Nagpore. London. 1850. 

4. The Land Tax of India, according to the Moohummudan law: 

translated from the Futawa Alumgeeree, with Explanatory 
Notes and an Introductory Essay, containing a brief exposi¬ 
tion of leading principles, and their application to the 
present system of Land Revenue. By Neil B. E. Baillie. 
London. 1853. 

5. Return to an Order of the House of Commons for a Selection 

of Papers illustrative of the Character and Results of the 
Revenue Survey and Assessment which has been introduced 
into the North-West Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
since the year 1833. And similar Return as to the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bombay. i[o. 900 of 1853. 

E xactly 250 years ago an English vessel touched the eoast 
of India for tlie first time; three years afterwards (January 
11, If) 12) an imperial firman, authorizing the English to build 
factories at Surat, Ahmedahad, Cauibaya, and Gogo, was obtained 
from Delhi: since that eventful diite, the few insignificant 
traders who petitioned for the patronage of the Great Mogul, 
became successively the victorious rivals of the Dutch, the Por¬ 
tuguese, and the French, and at lengtli found themselves the 
supreme lords of India. 

Dunng the first hundred years after their appearance in India, 
they quietly persisted in their calling as submissive, peace-loving 
traders. Their chief in 1014, and, at the same time, envoy from 
King James to the court of the Great Mogul, warned the Com¬ 
pany against building forts and acquiring territory. If the 
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Emperor were to offer him ten forts, he said, Im would not accept 
of one. The English found, however, that in presence of their 
Portuguese and Dutcli competitors, factories without forts were 
impossible, that to trade profitably they must be prepared to use 
the sword; and therefore though reluctent to bury their profits in 
brickwork, they dotted the Indian coasts with factories and forts 
together. After a hundred years’ intercourse with various parts 
of the country, they were still intent only on commerce. From 
their first victory over the Portuguese at Swally, near Surat (J 011;, 
to their capitulation of Madras, which the French forced them to 
suiTcuder in 1746, their ambition was limited to securing com¬ 
mercial ascendancy over their European rivals, and sufficient 
gi-ound for the firm establishment of tlieir various trading settle¬ 
ments. In 1712, the Governor of their settlements in Bengal, 
fhiis addressed the Emperor at Delhi:— 

“ The supplication of John Russell, who is as the minutest grain of 
sand, and whose forehead is the tip of his footstool, who is the absolute 
monarch and prop of the universe, whose throne may be compared to 

that of Solomon’s, and whose renown is equal to that of Cyrus. 

The Englishmen, having traded hitherto in Bengal, Orissa, and Behar, 
custom free (except in Surat), are your Majesty’s most obedient slaves, 
always intent upon your commands. We,have readily observed your 
most sacred prders, and have found favour; we have, as becomes ser¬ 
vants, a diligent regard to your part of the sea.We crave to 

have your Majesty’s permission in the above-mentioned places sis 
before, and to follow our business without molestation. Calcutta, 
Sept. 15, 1712.” , 

English forts certainly kept increasing, but with no aggressive 
design : self-defence necessitated them. The first military reputa¬ 
tion of the English in India grew out of their resolute and vic- 
foiious defence of themselves in Surat (1664), when the IMahrattu 
chief Sivajee, intent on plundering territory from the Mogul 
empire, made it his point of attack. On the sea their Portuguese 
and Dutch enemies were no sooner disposed of than the Frencli 
proved troublesome, taking the English ships in the Bay of 
Bengal, in 1712, md the incursions of the Mahrattas iu search of 
plunder, threatening equally the settlements iu Bombay, Madras, 
Sind Bengal, compelled the English tradcra to protect themselves by 
digging the ” Mnhratta Ditch” round the group of villages occupy¬ 
ing the present site of Calcutta, villages which had been assigned 
to them in acknowledgment of a present to Azim, a son of the 
Emperor Aurungzebe. Bent on making money, the Anglo-Indian 
traders would probably have confined tliemselves to that business 
to this day if they had been let alone. They were wholly inno¬ 
cent of any aspiration after an Indian empire, and did not even 
conceive of it The idea was of French origin, and both it and 
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tlio of realixing it were forced upon them hy their rivals. 

The governor of the French settlement at ^^ouJicherry—Dnpleix, 
a man distinguished alike by hia genius, his geuerosity, and his 
patriotism, first formed the design of subjecting India to European 
control. He also first discovered how to accomplish it: it was 
he who first trained the Sepoys to do the bidding of European 
officei-s. AVith a sprinkling of Frenchmen, added to the native 
troops in his pay, Dupleix, by the exhaustless resources of his 
diplomacy at the courts of the native princes, and the co-operation 
of tlie I'’rench Admiral Labourdonnais (to whom the English in 
Madras capitulated in 174G), rendered himself master of Southern 
India, and all-powerful at the Court of the Nizam; while his 
accomplished commander, De Bussy, advancing to within a few 
leagues of Poonah against the Mahrattas, the only power which 
scorned likely to dispute with him for the tottering throne of the 
'Great Mogul, dictated to the Pcishwa terms of peace, intended 
to extend and strengthen French influence towards the north-west, 
and to inspire resjioct at Delhi. The vast ascendancy which the 
French were thus obtaining throughout India was sure to restrict 
the sphere of English commerce, and threatened to extinguish 
the Anglo-Indian settlements altogether, 'The English were 
forced to choose one of three courses: to hold tlieir factories on 
sufferance, to fight, or to leave India altogether. Determined as 
they were to keep both their forts and their factories, and to yield 
in no respect to their conquering rivals, they resolved to fight 
them with their own weapons. Dupleix taught them Avhat a 
mighty I'orce lay ready for thcirdiands in the Sepoys, who needed 
hut European discipline and European leaders to transform them 
into heroes; he demonstrated the value of alliances with native 
princes, and how to effect them; and, himself a master of diplo¬ 
macy and versed in all tliose^nrts of diplomatic intrigue which are 
so highly prized and so skilfully practised by the natives, he 
])roved by bis own biilliant acliievements how much might be 
•effected by able representation at each native court. The English 
ilid but hotter the instruction. 

In a few short years the splendid political e^ce which Dupleix 
•snid De Bussy hod erected out of the dissolving elements of the 
Mogul empire was snatched from them by the audacious genius 
of Clive and of Warren Hastings, and even the column which 
Dupleix had caused to be built in the midst of bis “City of 
Victory," in order to signalize his greatness and to perpetuate 
his memory, was rudely thrown down. The French were again 
compelled to restrict themselves within the limits of Pondicherry, 
while the English, in the brief space of one hundred years which 
has since elapsed, have gradually extended their dominion over 
the vast regions stretching in length from Cape Comorin to tlto 
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Punjab, ami in breadtli ftoni Scinde to Assam. They have thus 
beeome the virtual ruicrs of 180,000,000 people, raising and 
deposing their princes, subverting their ancient customs and 
institutions, introducing a strange faith, establishing new'laws, 
administering justice after a new method, diffusing a knowledge 
of European literature, working miracles by their steam-boats, 
railways, and electric telegraphs, and, ip short, confronting at all 
points the civilization of Asia with that of Europe. * 

The wondrous story of the English conquest of India loses, 
however, some of its marvellousness wheif we come to understand 
the condition of the country at the time the English power 
took its rise. India consists of twenty-one nations, each 
having a distinct language; it, therefore, wants that homo¬ 
geneity which gives strengtli to resist invasion. Hence in 
the hands of the feeble successors of Aurungzebe the Mogul 
Empire, which had hitherto cohered by the power of tlie 
sword, rapidly resolved itself into its constituent elements. The 
capital was invaded in turn by the Persians, the Mahrattas, 
and the Affghaus. The viceroys and inferior governors to whom 
the various parts of the empire were entrusted, wdiilo still ac- 
knoAvledging a nominal allegiance to the supreme power, became 
actually independent. Their frequent rSbellioii and mutual en¬ 
croachments induced continuous wars and a political chaos 
throughout India, like to that which distinguished Europe after 
the death of Charlemagne. Contending chiefs and princes sought 
the alliance and bought the aid of any powerjikely to ensure the 
accomplishment of their several designs, and thus it was that the 
Erench, owing to their superior intelligence and discipline, com¬ 
bined with their eagerness to engage in military affairs, were 
called on as allies or arbiters, and were tempted by the general 
disorder to i-econstruct an empire for themselves. The English, 
as we have said, felt that their very existence in India depended 
on their preventing the French from accomplishing their design ; 
they therefore appropriated it to themselves, and worked it.out in 
that blundering but ultimately effective way which generally dis¬ 
tinguishes their doings. That, even at the time of their struggle 
with the French, they were conscious of fighting for an Indian 
Empire we do not believe. They did the work immediately 
before them, and as domination gravitates to. the hands of the 
strong, they found an empire thrust upon them nnawares. 
Throughout the history of the English £c»t India Coinptmy, and 
of the French Cempany during the ascendancy of Dupleix, 
nothing is more remarkable than the general disobedience of the 
Company’s commands by their own appointed servants. The 
Directors at home, with the true instinct of money-makers, have 
as a rule, opposed wars, annexations, and political interference 
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witJi Native States; their servants in India, from Govemors- 
Generol to the “residents” of the smallest native courts, have 
"been so continuously tempted to interfere and to extend the 
power and jurisdiction of their employers, that they have felt 
irresistibly constrained to disregard their instructions. The 
administrations of several of their most distinguished servants 
aro characterized hy oo^ly wars, and reclvless disregard of the 
lights and claims of Native princes; hut believing or nffoeting to 
helievo that had the Directors been in India at eacli important 
, con juncture of events,''they would have been the first to wish 
their own orders revoked, their servants shaped Ihoir conduct to 
their own views of what was most expedient in each emergency. 
Thus the Directors, notwithstanding their vehement protests, 
weio incessantly diverted from their chief ohjcct as merchants 
and money-mrikers, while their political, steadily encroached oii 
their commercial responsibility, until the latter becoming extin¬ 
guished, they were transformed into a company of priiiees dis¬ 
posing of the revenues and destinies of nearly a sixth part of the 
human race. 

It has often l»rcn asserted of the islanders of Great liritaiii 
that they arc as insular m their interests and sympathies as the\ 
aro in geographical posftion. The assertion exaggerates a truth 
strikingly dis])laYcd in tlicir relation to their Indian Empire, 
Nothing less than the terrific rebellion of 1867 seems to have 
heen adequate to rouse them from their profound indifference. 
J'rior to that oventyitho Dresi^ent of the Board of Control made 
his annual Parliamentary statement on Indian affairs to all hut 
empty benches, and the astounding apathy evinced hy the mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons was equalled l>y that of all classes, 
except the small one, whoso official or commercial interests con¬ 
nected it with India. Ami yet in how many ways does India 
appeal to us ? The Anglo-Indian conquest must over remain 
one of the most momentous events in our history, and one of the 
chief elements of our national greatness; and notwithstanding 
tlio cruelty aud injustice often displayed by our Indian soldiers 
and administrators, tlie story of Englands achievements in India 
will never ho read by Englishmen without thrilling them with 
that patriotic pride and exultation, which recounting the deeds of 
heroes to whom we are akin always inspires. As n sphere of 
activity for our enterprising countrymen, India is, practically 
speaking, boundless: English soldiers, rulers,.judges, engineers, 
indigo, cotton, aud tea-planters, merchants, lapitnlists, mission¬ 
aries, educatoi’s, surgeons, and physicians, are all wanted, and aro 
offeretl eonstuiit anil remunerative employment by 150,000,000 
of semi-civilizecl people, on whom it is in our power to confer 
incalcalable blessings. 
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13ut India appeals not only to the patriotism, the personal 
interests, and the pliilautliropy of Englishmen, it appeals to their 
love of justice and sen*se of duty. WJiile the Mogul Empire was 
gradually crumbling to jneces, the fragments were speedily shaped 
into independent governments under hcreditaiy princes who had 
hitherto reigned as tributaries to the Emperor, or were seized 
upon by political adventurers intent on constructing kingdoms 
for themselves out of the mighty ruin. Many of these princes 
showed themselves capable of ruling eflccliA^ely and of securing 
the prosperity and devotion of their subjects. Tlie discords nml 
wars arising out of this revolutionary and transitional era were 
the opportunities by which England increased and consolidated 
her own Indian power, until she was strong enough to dictate 
treaties to each of the native princes. To isolate them, botli 
geograpliicnlly and politically, seemed to liOrd Wellesley the most 
edbetive way (»f maintaining the English ascendancy and enforcing 
peace amongst them, and his rule is distinguished by the formal 
inauguration of tliis policy.i^AVherever practicable In? secured 
such territories as enabled him tot surround each of tlie native 
stotes with an English frontier so ns to insulate them from each 
other and from the sea; and by his treaties with their sevenil 
princes lie bound each to hold no coqpununicatiou with foreign 
powers, to em])loy no foreigners in his service without English 
permission, to submit his quarrels with his neighbours to English 
arbitration, to support a c-ontingent of soldiers subject to the 
discipline and command, of English oflScei's—its cost being de¬ 
frayed out of the revenues of territory cedfed for that purpose, 
and lastly, to receive an English resident at his court. Tins 
network of subsidiary alliances has been systematically ex¬ 
tended by Lord Wellesley's successors, until every Indiq-n sove¬ 
reign, whether great or small, whose territory has not already been 
annexed, is really dependent on the -^ill of the English Governor- 
General, and may be reminded of his degradation iu the arrogant 
words of Lord Dalhousie, addressed to the Nizam of Hyderabad 
in 1851,—GUI’S is ‘‘a great Government, by whose friendship 
alone ho hud so long been sustained, wliose resentment it is 
dangerous to provoke," “ and whose power could crush" him *'at 
its will." At the tipio this system was resorted to by Lord WeL 
lesley, it doubtless scorned to him an eftectual guarantee both of 
English supremacy aud of the blessings of peace throughout the 
native states. Unfortunately, it also exercises such ft benumbing 
effect on the minds of the native princes as to induce a political 
stagnation in their provinces. Subject to the tutelage or influ¬ 
ence of a British Resident, no longer responsible for the doings 
of soldiers whom he supports, but whom English officers com¬ 
mand, the sovereign’s interest in the good administration of his 
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state gradually lessens until at length, enervated and indif¬ 
ferent, ho is degraded to the worst type o£ oriental despots, and 
seeks relief in sensuality from the inevitable enmii of his position. 
When -a, despot becomes so emasculated or so tyrannical as to 
render his reign no longer tolerable, the natural remedy is the for¬ 
mation of a hostile faction^ or a popular insurrection, by which he 
is hurled from his throne, and replaced by a more promising 
ijval, or it may be that the threatened invasion of a neighbouring 
sovereign rouses his energies in self-defence and kindles in 
him some faint sense of duty. But the native princes of India 
are not only “ protected" from external attack, they are pro¬ 
tected against their o^vn subjects, who, were they to rise in insur¬ 
rection when instigated by princely tyranny, would be promptly 
suppressed by the forces under the control of the British 
Eesident, J'lngland thus becoming an instrument for riveting 
the shackles of political bondage. Or, in the words of Mr. 
Ludlow,— 

“ Perhaps the poinilar discontent flight become or seem actually 
intolerable, and in spite of all treaties the territory would be annexed. 
But suppose, however, a native sovereign, who, stronger than his- 
fellows, should rise above self-indulgence—should feel himself capable 
of ruling, should determint to rule for himself. Such a man would 
almost necessarily fret and chafe against his chains, until at last he 
sought to break them. And then what should we do but, with loud 
protestations against his faithlessness, punish the wrong, remove the 
wrong-doer F But would this be enough F Could we trust any of 
his .line? Would he i/ot have aflferded a just ground for annexation ? 
Thus, under the subsidiary system, both the impotence and tb^abUity 
of native princes tend equally to provoke the absorption of their ter¬ 
ritories into the British Indian Empire.*’ 

Considering the political state of India when the English 
bec^e a governing power at Calcutta, the policy pursued by 
Lord Wellesley and his successors may have been the wisest they 
could adopt. But as it has resulted in annexations on an enormous 
scale, as it has transformed the still nominally independent 
princes into real dependents on the British Government, as it 
has paralysed their energies for good and evil, as it has deprived 
their subjects of the power of insurrection for the punishment of 
tyranny, as, in short, we have stopped the independent develop¬ 
ment of the Hindoo races by taking the management of affairs 
into our own hands, and condemning their best men to insignifi¬ 
cance and inaction,* we are bound to discharge the duties as well 
as enjoy the advantages attaching to the power wre have assumed; 


* See the admirable letters by Captm Evans Bell, named at the head o£ 
this article. 
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we are bound to introduce wiser la^^s, a higlier juris]|^rudenoei 
and a less selfish admuiistratiou in place of those we have supers 
seded. Justice and self-interest alike point out that if wo would 
continue to hold India, we must govern it on those principles 
which distinguish our government at home. We must treat it, 
not as a conquered country, but ns on integral part of the British 
Empire, trusting to our hold on the opinions and affections of the 
people, by virtue of our intellectual aud moral superiority, for tlje 
stability and permanence of our dominion. With this conviction, 
and in this spirit, wc invito the attention of our renders to one 
element of our - Indian government, viz., Indian taxation, a 
subject which directly aflects every native of India, which lies at 
the very foundation of our rule, and which, in consequence of the 
enormous deficit exhibited year by year in the Governor-General's 
statement of income and expenditure, is becoming the most per¬ 
plexing problem of Indian statesmanship. 

India has been aptly called the Italy of Asia. The vast area 
comprises 1,488,070 square miles, and, by the last census and 
estimates, 184,851,087 of people. It exceeds all the states of 
Europe, exclusive of llussia and the kingdoms uoiih of the Baltic, 
by 152,084 square miles of territory, rxid by at least 10,000,000 
of inhabitants, 858,000 square miles and 134,073,208 people of 
India are under the immediate government of England. 027,010 
square miles and 10,701,125 people are under 192 native princes 
aud chiefs, besides potty chiefs; Franco controls 188 square 
miles and 201,887 people; and the PoAugueso 1000 square 
miles and 813,202 people. The teeming fertility of the country 
is, we believe, unsurpassed by any other part of the globe. The 
wondrous wealth and magnificence of its princes have excited the 
astonishment and admiration of Eu^pe from the days of Alex¬ 
ander to our own time; while the aggregate revenue of the Anglo- 
Indian states alono nearly equals that of England, if we except 
the sum which is levied in payment of the interest of our national 
debt. Yet, strange to say, the Anglo-Indian government, which 
of late years has governed from higher motives than the desire of 
plunder, was unable to support itself, even before the late rebellion, 
without having hequeut recourse to the money-lender! How 
comes it, if the native princes were so rich, that the English 
viceroy is so poor as to be compelled to borrow money to enable 
him to carry on his govemment; The truth is, that though the 
Indian princes were rolling in wealth, their fmbjeots were sunk in 
deatitution. - A characteristic of native sovereigns, so usual as to 
be accounted normal, was exaction from their people of the utmost 
they were able to pay, and the expenditure of a large proportion 
of the proceeds on courtly pomp and perfloiml gratifications. The 
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welfare of the millions was a secondary consideration. Their chief 
interest in the eyes of their rulers consisted in their power of 
paying tribute, and thus princely wealth and national poverty 
co-existed as supplementary of each other. 

■ Notwithstanding the potential wealth of India, how poor her 
people actually are may be inferred from the fact that though tlio 
revenue of the British Indian Provinces is about 30,000,000?., 
one hundred and thirty million inhabitants are taxed as heavily as 
they can hear in order to yield it; whereas more than double that 
amount is paid by the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, 
who in number are equal to only a fourth part of those of British 
India. 'J’he average paid by each individual in India, Franco, 
Prussia, and England, is as follows:— 

£ «. d. 

India (in 1851) .... 0 3 

Prussia.0 10 3 

France.1 12 0 

England (in 1852) ... 1 19 4 

The sources and amount of the Anglo-Indian reven\ie for the 
last three years will be seen from tho following table, compiled 
from the data supplied b> Lord Stanley in his speech, delivered 
on the 14th February last:— 


Incuue. 


1856-57. 1857-68. 1868-5y. 


Land Revenue . . . 
Opium Monopoly . . 
Salt Duty and Customs 
Miscellaneous Items 


£19,080,000 16,271,000 
4,696,709 6,443,706 

4,443,798 3,785,782 

3,000,000 3,071,380 


18,392,000 
5,195,191 
■ 4,398,960 
2,966,091 


£31,220,507 29,571,868 {30,952,242 


Although his lordship stated that the amounts of the different 
items of revenue daring the last three years were as above, he 
spoke of the total income of 1856—7 as 33,300,000?.; the diffijr- 
ence between the two statements being 2,070,493?. This dif¬ 
ference arises from the gross revenue of rupees 83,30,33,912, 
being stated by his lordship at 28. the rupee, and the different 
items of income being stated at Is. lO^d. the rupee, the rate used 
in the Parliamentary accounts. The difference between Lord 
Stanley’s statement of the aggregate revenue at 28, the rupee, 
33,303,391?., and that shown in the Parliament^y-. account, 
29,702,854?. (being 3,000,537?.), was adverted to by his lordship 
in his speech of February 18tb,, and was due, he said, partly to 
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tlic omission from the I’arliamenttiry accounts of “a consideniblo 
number of charges oa the one hand, and receipts on the other,” 
which caused a difference of 1,519,075^., and partly to the fact 
that ho converted the gross revenue from Indian into' Englisli 
currency at 2s. the rupecu whereas in the Parliamentary accounts 
the rupee was con veiled into sterling at Is. lO^d., making n further 
difference of 2,0ft 1,102/. With these explanatory remarks, we 
present, on the two following pages, the Parliamentary Account 
of the Total Income and Expenditure of the (lovernment of 
India. 

We give this account in' order to exhibit the general charailcr 
of Indian income .and expenditure in ordinary \-cnrs; but inas¬ 
much ns it shows a deficit of only J 43,597/., it presents the 
financial affairs of India in a more favourable aspect than that 
which they have generally assumed. It is true that at several 
periods the income and expenditure have balanced each otlujr; 
but the Indian debt is by no means of I’ocent origin. J'ho 
wars and nial-administration of the liast India Company during 
the seventeenth century constrained them to have repeated ro- 
ooui’se to loans; so that as early as I7ft() they owed 8,000,000/. 
For ten years the debt did not increase, but, owing chiefly to 
the wars w'ith Tijipoo and the Mahratftis during the administra¬ 
tion of liOrd Wellesley, the debt augmented so rapidly as to 
amount, in 1810, to 20,200,000/.; in 1820, it was 37,000,000/.; 


in 1830, 15,000,000/.; in 1840 it was reduced to 33,800,000/. 
by the application of the assets of the Ka?t India Company; in 
1850, it rose again to 51,900,006/.; in 1850-7, to 5.5,900,000/.; 
in the beginning of this year it amounted to 71,500,000/.; 
7,000,000/. have since been borrow'ed in England, and by the 
last accounts from India, 5,000,000/. more, at 6 per cent, in¬ 
terest, is being raised there, thu'j making 80,500,000/., and 
exceeding the amount of the debt of 1850-7 by 30,600,000/. 
But, in addition to the debt just stated, there is the 7,000,000/. of 


deposits claimable by officers, and whch the government may he 
called on to pay. If these figures be correct, as we believe they 
are, the total debt due by the government of India is 93,500,000/. 
To this we must add the East India stock, interest on which, to 


the amount of 630,000/. a-year, is guaranteed by Parliament out 
of the revenue of India, and which being regarded as equal 
to 12,000,000/., raises the total liabilities of the Anglo-Indian 
Government to 105,500,000/. Omitting the 7,000,000/., we may 
say in-round numbers that it has to pay interest on 100,000,000/. 
The deficit of the year 1853-54 was 2,100,000/.; that of 1851-55 
was 1,700,000/.; that of 1865-56 was 1,000,000/.; while daring 


the year preceding the mutiny the revenue and expenditure were, 
as appears by the anne.xed account, nearly equal. 



Parliamentary Account of the Total Income of the Ilevenue 
with an Account of the Public Expenditure^ exclusive 


HKADS OF BEVfiNUE AND BECEIPTS (OBDINABT) :— 
Land Herenue, including Tributes and Subsidies from 


Native States, Excise Duties in Calcutta, Sayer 
and Abkany Bevenues, and Motui^ha and small 
Fanns and Licences at Madras . £18,658,888 

Customs . • . V. 1,901,759 

Salt (exclusive of 850,7042. Customs on Salt imported 

into Calcutta,, included with the Customs' Beceipts, 2,517*726 

Opium. 4,689,750 

Post Office Collections 166,181 

Stamp Duties. 583,280 

Mint Beceipts. 246,009 

Marine and Pilotage Beceipts. 161,488 

Judicial Beceipts (Fees, Fines, &c.). 191,834 

Beveuues of Prince of Wales' Island, Singapore, and 

Malacca. 104,812 

Bevenuen and Beceipts fi-om the District of Coorg . . 19,013 

Sale of Presents .. 18,452 

Interest on Debt due by the Nizam, and on other 

Accounts. 60,506 

Electric Telegraph, Collections on account, Telegraphic 

Messages, &c. 22,108 

Tcfll and Colloction.s. 62,225 

Miscellancilpi ikecelpts in [tho Civil aud Political 

Departments. 72,862 

• -- £29,536,893 


OTHER RECKIPT.S. 

Proceeds of U iiclaiined Estates transfeiTcd to the credit 

of Government . 4,475 

Gain by Exchan^ with reference to the fixed rates of 
Is. 1 the Comi)any*3 Bfkpee on remittance trans¬ 
actions between India and Limdon. 161,480 

165,961 

^ 29,702,854* 

Excess of Expenditure over Income . 143,597 


£29,846,451 


« The following are the particularA of the Charges in Englaml:— 

Dividends to Proprietors of East India Stock. 

Interest on the Home Hond Debt. 

Cost of Coals, and various Expenses connected with Steam Com¬ 
munication . 

Payments under the new Postal Arrangement with the Lords of 

her 3Iajesty’s 'J'rcasury.. 

Furlough and Ketired Pay of Military Ofllccts, including Off- 

Keckoninga. 

Furlougli and Ketired liy of 3tarine Officers.[ 

Her Majesty’s Paymastcr-Ueneral, on account of Queen's Troops 
serving In India .. 

Ketiring l*ay, I’eiisions, ftCn of her Majesty's Troops serving or 
halving served in India (three quarters) i , 

Chargw, General, comprising the several Establlibmoiits at Home,' 
Civil, Military, and Maritime Pensions, KccruttlBg Charges*and 
Miscellaneous Expenses... 

Absentee Allowances to Civir Sen ants of the Indian Establish¬ 
ments . . , 


£<5i.»7,R95 

155,494 

61,889 

49,887 

787,883 
38,‘540 

850.000 

45,000 

483,778 

A1.737 


CarriedfortenrU 


£2,556,051 





























>/ India, in the year ended ihe 30M of April, 1857, together 
>f the Sums applied to the Reduction of Debt. 


ZX^KDITTJRE. 


HepaymcDta : Allowances, Refunds^ and Drawbacks 
Payments in realization of the Revraue : 

Charges of Collection. 

Other Payments .. 

Total Payments in the realization of the Reyenue, in* 

eluding Cost of Salt and Opium. 

Allowances and Assignments payable out of the Re¬ 
venues, in accordance with Titties or other Engage¬ 
ments .. 

Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the Bonds xssuod 
to the Creditors of the late Rajah of Tanjore, and 
Interest thereon, payable out of the Tanjore ‘ 

Revenues. 

Allowances to District and Village Officers and Enam- 

dars, including Ciiaritable Grants. 

«Total of the Direct Claims and Demands upon the 
Revenues, including Charges of Collection and Cost 

of Salt and Opium. 

('barges in India, including Interest on Debt: 

Charges of the Civil and Political Establishments, 

including Contingent Charges. 

Judicial and Police Charges. 

Buildings, Roads, and other Public Works, exclusive 




of Repairs, and of Military Buildings 

IVlUitary Charges. 

Military Builrfiiigs. 


• « • • 


£9,y58,7U9 

162,291 


Indian Navy and other Marine Charges. 

Charges of Prince of Wales* Island, Singapore, and 
Malacca (exclusive of Charges of Collection, and 
other Payments out of the Avenues) « . . . . 

Mint Charges.* . 


£8,r08,783 

495,672 


2,446,856 

2 , 58^626 

1,866,515 


10,121,050 

622,818 


62,^51 

78,751 


X89,28t 

4,204,405 

f 

1,044,843 

25,360 

1,068,873 

6,432,762 


£17,783,462 

I Interest on Debt.. 2,100,554 

- 10,834,016 

Charges in England, including Invoice value of Stores consigned to 

India* ..• . . . . 3,529,673 


_^?^84Cj^1 

}ir<mg)U forward .£2,555,051 

Annuities of the Madras (;ivil Fund of ISIS, borne by the Com- , 

pauy .... 

Retired I'ay and I’enslons of Persons of the late St. Helena Esta- 

bUslimeut, not chargeable to the Crown. 

*ller Majesty's Mission to the Court of Persia (portion payable by 

the Company).. 

Expenses incarrM on account of Convicts Transported from India 
to Van Dlcmcn*a Land: Repaid to her Majesty's Government 
Value of Arms taken to Indi.i by her AT^testy's Be^ments . . . 
tfecr Jatfer All Khan, the prop^ion paid In England of the sum 
of 20,0001. Which the Court consented to pay <■ in fVee gift" in 
^ consideration of the Exptbsea Inearred by his residence in ’ 

England, and with a view to assl^ in making a farther Pro¬ 
vision for hia Daughters . • . ... • » . 

2,501,12$ 

Invoice Value of Stores consigned to India. 955,24$ 

Loss Excess of Freight Oiargc in Invoices .... 16.600 

. 038,545 

—- ■ . £.1,529,67$ 


8,SS6 

4,642 

12,000 

2,824 

2,725 

6,000 
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Jiut, as we have just seen, the deficit tsince 1850-57 has 
amounted, within two years, to 30,000,000i< If we exclude these 
two years we find that, taking an average, the increase of the 
debt during the present century has been nearly a million every 
year. It appears to us, therefore, that in attempting-an impartial 
estimate of future liabilities, we ought to bear in mind that 
hitherto, in the Anglo-Indian balance-sheets, deficits have formed 
the rule, surpluses the exception. 

We have seen that during a year of peace (1866-57), when all 
circumstances concurred to place Indian financial affairs in a 
llo\irishiug condition, the expenditure exceeded the income by 
a small amount, and considering the financial results during 
the last fifty years of our Government, we cannot fairly expect 
that, even when peace is entirely restored, the income will do 
more than balance the expenditure, so long as the military charges 
remain as high as they were in 1850-57. In that year they were 
ll,600,000i. But at that time there were only 45,000 British 
troops in India; whereas now there arc upwards of 100,000, and 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the organization of 
the Indian nmy recommend that 80,000 shall be permanently 
retained tJiero. The native anny is now larger than it was before 
the rebellion, being 243,V)00. The Commissioners recommend 
that the proportion of native to European soldiers should be 2 to 
I in Bengal, and 3 to 1 in Madi’as and Bombay. Assuming the 
number and distribution of the I'luropcan troops in India recom¬ 
mended by the (^omnjissiouers to be established, and the native 
soldiers to be proportioned to them as aboye, the total number of 
native troops would be reduced to 190,000. But, on the other 
hand, a large number of “ Military police corps havo.been formed, 
or are in course of formation throughout India." This “ force, 
in its numerical strength and military organizationj differs in no 
essential respect from the regular Se 2 )oy army.”* It is, thercfoie, 
probable that any economy effected by the reduction of the native 
army will be more than neutralized by the cost of the new Militui y 
Police. If so, we shall understate the future permanent increase 
in the cost of the military and police forces collectively, if we simply 
put down the amount of increase of military charges consequent 
on retaining 80,000 British troops in India. A regiment of the 
East India Company’s European infantry on full batta in Bengal 
costs 70,957i. a year; and a regiment of her Majesty’s Infantry 
of the Line, also on full batta in Bengal, costs 85,2711. a-year.f If, 
in round numbers, we average the cost of each additional regiment 
at 80,0001. a-year, the increased militarycharges willbe os tullows; 

* Keport of the Commiesioncra appointed to inquire into the Urgauization 
of the liiiliuu Army. 1859. 

i* Ibid. Appendix, p. -14-5. 
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35 additional regiments, at 80,000Z. per regiment . ^2,800,000 
We have no means qf estimating what the increase ‘ 

in the Home Charges may he, hut say . . . 500,000 

We have already shown that the mutiny will cause 

an increase of interest on the debt to the extent of 1,750,000 

Thus the total deficit will probably amount to ;£5,0 50,000 

It will be observed that this sum does not include aiiv of llie 
amount for which the Government is liable on account of the 
guaranteed interest due to the shareholdei-s of the Indian Eail- 
ways. Its liabilities extend to 2,000,000/. a year, and it is now 
paying 1,000,000/. on the capital already paid up. But as in its 
rail way-trausactious, the Government may ultimately sustain no 
loss, we will, for the present, regard its guarantee of interest to 
the shareholders as a safe investment. 

The problem how to make the income and expenditure equal 
to each other is admitted by all Indian /inanciera to be a very 
difficult one. Vaiious solutions have been oflered : none in our 
opinion satisfactory. All agree, we believe, that the public works 
ought not to bo suspended. Reduction of expenditure can, there¬ 
fore, be prudently made only on the other items of Government 
outlay. A knowledge of the relative cost of each department of 
the Indian Government will help us to form an opinion as to the 
possibility of retrenchment, and, if possible, in what direction. 
The following is a statement by Colonel Sykes of the comparative 
cost of each department of Government, in India only, including 
the tdiiirge for interest on the Indian debt, during decennial periods 
from 1810 to I8o0. Of course the amount of military charges 
and for interest on the debt is now relatively much greater than 
it was during the last decennial period here given. 



1809-10 

1819-20 

T£AnS. 

1.1829-30 

1839-40 

1849-50 

Civil and Political ChargCH, in¬ 
cluding contingenciefl , 

7-221 

8*900 

9*575 

12*296 

8*902 

Judicial Charges .... 
Provincial Police ditto . ^ 

7-625 

6*880 

7*107 

9-666 

7-160 

1*991 

2*093 

1*536 

2*062 

2-662 

Marine ditto • • 

1*685 

1*251 

1*712 

1*687 

1-29!8 

Military ditto • , 

58*877 

64*290 

63*764 

67:721 

61-662 

Building? and Fortifications 

1*689 

1*768 

2*810 

1*428 

1-661 

Total Chaigefl, exolosive of 

totepAst’ 

80*651 

86-561 

80*018 

84-874 

78-335 

Interest on Debt . • . • » 

18*010 

12-805 

12*124 

0-756 

10*512 

Total CHarges, including in¬ 
terest on Debt ... 

^ 98*561 

\ 

99*366 

02-142 1 

94*630 

84*083 
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Lord Stanley lias given it ns his opinion, that the salaries of 
the civil, political, and judicial employes ^cannot prudently be 
Itnvered. His lordship’s opinion is we believe generally shared 
by those best conversant with Indian affairs. Even were any 
reduction in these departments expedient, the amount must be 
comparatively small, seeing that the coat of the three together is 
only about 16 per cent, of the entire expenditure; and ns by 
efl^cting such reduction the Government would be liable to bo 
served by inferior men, the experiment would be too hazardous to 
be justifiable. Even were any diminution of the salaries of the 
civil servants practirablo and desirable, the sum saved by the 
process will be more than swallowed up by the cost of the addi¬ 
tional establishments absolutely required. The police, ns we have 
said, will be largely increased. The expenses under the heads of 
marine, buildings, and fortifications, are too small to admit of any 
retrenchment w'orthy of notice hero; so that the cost of the army 
and the interest on the debt are the only items which afford 
scope for the exercise of any considerable economy. Taking the 
average of the last fifty years, the military charges have amounted 
to 07 per cent, of the whole Indian revenue, and of course it is 
on this item that all economists have fastened in order to effect 
their purpose. Opinions differ widely as to the extent to which 
the number of the British troops serving in India may be reduced : 
some think the present number of 100,000 ought to be continued; 
of the Commissioners who have just published their Eeport, some 
recommend 80,000, others believe 45,000 would suffice to ensuro 
security. We heartil;^ concur with those -who assert that India 
cannot permanently he held by the sw'ord; but, considering llie 
formidable struggle we liave just gone through, and the wido 
spread of disaffection, there can be no doubt that, though it may 
be possible to hold Izulia for several years to come by the aid of 
only the same number of Bri&sh troops as were maintained there 
beforo the late insurrection, such a proceeding would be more 
economical than safe—would keep the Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 
ment constantly on the brink of danger, and would deprive 
England of that sense of security which is essential to ensure 
the flow of English capital to In(&a for the development of her 
enormous resources, and thece&re for enriching and elevating 
her people* There seems, however, very good reason for 
believing that the native soldiery, both cavalry and infantry, 
might be so organized as to cost much less than at present, and 
lhat the proposed modifications would be hailed with satisfaction 
by each regiment, and would ensure a more loyal, zealous, and 
effective anny than the present system is calculated to produce. 
We refer, of course, to the reforms which tlie late Gener^ Jacob 
.so earnestly and convincingly insisted on • for years previous to 
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the mutiny, and the wisdom of which he illustrated by tho 
splendid irregular cavalry, or Silidars corps, which he formed, 
which we believe are notoriously the cheapest and most efficient 
in India, and which, during the rebellion, never evinced tho 
smallest symptom of unfaithfulness. The leading ideas which 
guided him, and which he realized with extraordinary effect, were 
(1) that his soldiers should be regarded not ns mere machines, but 
as men whose individuality must be respected and developed, (2) 
that native officers should be employed wherever Englishmen cm 
be dispensed with, and (3) that only such English officers should 
be appointed over them as are capable, by their superior ability 
and character, of inspiring that respect and maintaining ■ that 
prestige and influence on which alone our Indian Empire can be 
enduringly founded. “ The Englishman,” he said, “ becomes too 
common to be held in proper and wholesome respect. He is seen 
holding no important position, but in tho pcrformauce of tiifling 
duties, which any native officer or non-commissioned officer could 
do ecjually well. lie is often seen idling away his time in frivolous, 
or wasting his energies in vicious, pursuits. The prestige of the 
superior race is thus destroyed, when it too often happens that 
the European officer, having nothing important to occupy him, 
loses somewhat of liis own self-respec^.” (Japtain Evans Bell, 
who quotes these, words with hearty approval, and who advocates 
the re-organiztd^n of the Indian army, according to the method 
proposed and ^Ipitiscd by General Jacob, thus expresses himself 
in liis “ Letters on the English in India” already mentioned:-— 

“ The most striking c.vample of the extravagant and unwieldy con¬ 
dition of the native army of India, as at present constituted, is to be 
seen in the native regnlar cavaby, in which the lust of patronage has 
forced a radically faulty organization to a pitch of absurdity, the simple 
sthtement of which is equivalent, to a condemnation. There are still 
borne upon the army lists of |he three ^Presidencies twenty-one regi¬ 
ments of Native Light mustering each about 400 sabres. 

The Madras cavalry regimenfs at present have only 330 troopers. To 
each regiment there is a sinecure eolonel, whose pay is about 12007. 
per annum, drawn probably at Bath or Cheltenham. There is a 
lieutenant-colonel, who, if in command of the corps, receives, including 
the profits of the saddle contract, 22007. a year. The major’s pay is 
11007. a year. There are no less than seven captains; and the pay of 
a captain in command of a troop of 60 men, including the profits of 
the troop contract,t amounts to 8407. per annum. There are nine 
lieutenants, on 4207. a year, and five oometa, on 3(>07. a year. 

I _ __ _ _ ’ 

* In Bengal, ten regiments iaAIcIl nQ bat n hniuired then bare eititer 
mutinied or oeen diMrmed)i eight in thO' Madras and three in the Bombay 
urmVa / . 1 . 

f For horse-dothiag> 11^1 catering bridiesi &g. 
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“ One of the subaltenis holds the appointment of adjutant and another 
that of quartermaster, both with handsome allowances in addition to 
tiicir pay. There is a surgeon with 10002, a year, also an assistant- 
surgeon with 420/. a year, and a veterinary surgeon mth 5001. a year. 
There is a riding-master, a warrant officer, whose pay is about 200/. a 
year. And there arc a sergeant-major and a quartermaster-sergeant, 
whose duties arc chiefly clericsd, having reference to the regimental 
records, accounts, and stores. All this immensely expensive staff of 
English officers—who arc all entitled to pensions on retirement—is 
kept up for the puipose of bringing into the field four hundred imita¬ 
tion dragoons of very indifferent quality, who in the quietest times ai’o 
always grumbling about the severity of their riding-school and stable 
duties, and the insufficiency of their pay; who have no confidence in 
our saddles, our bits, or our swords; and who, even when not mutinous, 
liave on active service always been unreliable. 

“ And besides the cumbrous regimental system, a stud and remount 
establishment is maintained on so regal a scale that every horse sup¬ 
plied to the cavalry is computed to cost between 60/. and 70/. The 
cost of the horses in fact is so great, and their keep and veterinary 
charge so expensive, that four British dragoons can bo entertained at 
the same annual charge as five of these native troopere, who on the 
other hand have no special quality or aptitude which can render them 
at anv time or under any circumstances more useful or more economical 
than l3ritish dragoons. * 

“ But the Irregular Cavalry of India form a special and peculiar body 
of admirable light horsemen, whose place coidd not be supplied, and 
whose functions could not he performed by any number of tlie finest 
English dragoons. They will cheerfully undergo fatigue and exposure, 
and bad living, that \v6)uld disorganize British troops in India. They 
know the country and the habits of their countrymen so well, and are 
50 capable of shifting for themselves, that a regiment may, for par¬ 
ticular purposes of police, or escort, or reconnoitring, send out for more 
or less lengthened periods, small detachments and parties, and even 
single men, a process whicln if attempted with English dragooift, 
^vould be utterly destructive of discipline, and, at the same tifcc, utterly 
inefficacious. They find everything themselves—horses, arms and 
clothing; tJicy arc not dependent on the stud, the Ordnance, or the 
commissariat. If fairly paid, as the Hyderabad Rlssalahs are, they 
will move off at a day’s notice anywhere, and require no marching 
money, or tents, or supplies of any sort. If fairly paid, and if their 
old custom of absolute family property in the “ assanice” or “ situation,” 
and right to have a horse, be upheld, they ask for no pensions from 
Government. And although their horses are far inferior in appearance 
and in weight to those 'supplied by Government, the exploits of the 
Irregular Cavalry in the field have ikr surpassed those of the regulars. 

The Ilegular Light Cavalnr regiments have, as I before stated, 
each a sinecure colonel on 1200/r a year, and are each commanded by 
a lieutenant-colonel on 2200/. a yipar, with twenty highly-paia English 
officers also borne on the rolls of the corps, some oi' whom arc of 
course always absent on leave, some employ^ on the staff, and the 
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remainder present with the regiment, \7here they have very little 
authority, Very little responsibility, and nothing to do except mere 
duties of parade and routine. The native officers, as in the entire 
regular native army, are entirely useless in every point of view. 

‘'The irregular regiment is commanded by a selected officer, usually 
of the rank of captain; his pay is 1200Z. a year, and altogether his 
position is highly honourable, independent, and responsible, and renders 
him in his own estimation and in that of his contemporary brother 
officers, one of the fortunate men of the service. He is assisted by t\fo 
juniors—a second in command and an adjutant, the former receiving 
about 6002. and the latter 5002. a year, both of whom may be con¬ 
sidered as in a course of training and probation to succeed to commands, 
if their abilities and conduct entitle them to so important a charge. 
The native officers—although there might be a great improvement in 
this respect, for no particular c^ualification is exacted from them—are 
efficient, and have some authonty and responsibility. 

“ The infentry laments, organized on the same principle, with only 
three selected English officers, may be compared with the regular 
native corps of the line, and will be found quite equal in .steadiness on 
pai*ndo, in their conduct on active service, and in their discipline; 
while the expense, of the regular infantry regiments, with twenty-six 
English officers, all entitled to pensions, is nearly double that of the 
irregular corps. 

“The regular native cavalry should tBsappear entirely. Eligible 
men, from its ranks, might be allowed to purchase the Government 
liorees at a moderate price, and enter the new regiments on the Hin- 
dostanec plan as silladars. The number of regiments of this descrip¬ 
tion should be very largely increased. They are by far the most 
ettectivc troops for keeping the peaue, suppressing minor disturbances, 
and for affording aid in general to the civil power.” 

If the Native Cavalry and Infantry were nil organized ns 
General Jacob and Captain Bell propose, “the services of at least 
1500 English officers who add noth^g to the strength or to the 
induenoo of the Government, or to the efficiency of the service, 
whose pay amounts to at least 460,0002. a year, and whose pen¬ 
sions fom an ever-increasing proactive burden on the revenues 
of India, would be dispensed with.^' In the present state of the 
Indian treasury the possibility of saving such a sum by adopting 
a different method of organizing the Indian Army deserves 
earnest consideration; but the important influence of the change 
on the minds of the Native soldiery, and the greater military 
effectiveness which it is proved to insure, commend it to the 
Government even more strongly the.n does the 6c6nomy which 
would accompany it. We rejoice to find that her Majesty’s 
Commissioners “ are of opinion that the irregular system is the 
best adapted for Native Cavalry in India, and reoommemd that it 
be adopted/' They “recommend that the Native Infantry be 
mainly regular, but that such number of regiments be main- 

[Vol. LXXn. No. CXLL}-New Series, Vol. XVI. No. L K 
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t&ined and organized on the irregular system as the Governor- 
General and the Governors of the Presidencies may respectively 
recommend for the sanction of her Majesty’s Government.’’ 

The only other item of Indian expenditure which claims the 
attention of the economist is the interest payable on the Indian 
debt. The determination of Parliament to reiuse its security for 
the repayment of loans contracted on Indian account has com¬ 
pelled the Indian Goveniment to pay a much higher interest on 
them than it would do if they had the Imperial guarantee. 
“ Since tlie commencement of the late mutiny,” says Major 
Wingate, “ the Indian Government has raised about 10,000,000/. 
in India at an interest of 0 per cent., while the money could have, 
been raised by the same Government in this country at 4 per 
cent., and by the British nation at per cent." Subscriptions 
for 6,000,000/. on the same costly terms have been subsequently 
invited at Calcutta. Lord Stanley adverted to this thriftless 
process as follows:— 

"Let me now call attention to a topic which ought to be con¬ 
sidered in connexion with this subject—the position of the English 
Exchequer in regard to the Indian debt. 1 am aware the uniform 
policy of the Parliament and the Government'of this country has been 
to decline all responsibilitySn regard to the debt of India, which has 
been held to be a charge only on the Indian exchequer. Dealing 
with the present state of affairs, I may say at once that I am not 
going to recommend any change in. that policy. I well the 
alamv which any such proposition would create, and I know the 
refusal which it woufd inevittibljy receive. But this is a question 
which will recur again and again, and which will bt^ve to be considered 
in the future as well as in the present. Observing, then, that I do 
not speak with reference to practical action at present, I would ask 
the House seriously to consider how far, looking at the fact, that more 
than 50,000,0007. has been cofttributed by English capit.nlists, it would 
be morally possible for this country altogetlier to repudiate the Indian 
debt without shaking its own credit ? I would likewise ask the House 
to bear in mind, that if ever the , time should come when the esta¬ 
blished policy in this' respect should undergo a change, and when a 
national guarantee should be given for these liabilities, that guarantee 
would operate to reduce the intei'est paid on the Indian debt by no 
less than 750,000k or even 1,000,0007., which, formed into a sinmng 
fund, would go far to pay off ilie whole.'* 

We shall have to recur to this subject hereafter; we are at 
this moment conoemed only to show what iiznount of economy is 
possible. It appears that in oi;ddr to muke the ^dtan revenue 
and expenditure balance each: other, the one lAust be inoreased, 
or the other lessened to an amount exceeding I),000,000f. When 
the proposed reduction of the European and Native forces is 
effected^ it seems impossible to lessen;''the military charge still 
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further, unless the Native Army be wholly organized on the' 
irregular plan. Thcu.if Parliament would open its eyes to thc' 
folly of constraining the Indian exchequer to pay l,000,000i. 
a year more than it need do by way of interest on money, a total 
saving from these two sources of about 1,450,0002. could be- 
effected. It is of the first importance for the Welfare of India 
that instead of reducing the expenditure, the amount of the deficit 
be pi'ovided; and now comes the question how this may be mo«t 
easily and most safely done. 

It is estimated that the new Indian tariff will produce 1,000,0002., 
and it may be that the succession duty and the tax on tobacco' 
intended to be imposed may yield a like sum. If the Indian Council 
also decides on a marriage licence fee, which it has under consi¬ 
deration, but which, it is believed, would be a dangerous imposition, 
it may, from these different sources, increase the revenue by 
2,500,0002. Assuming our estimate of the deficit to be near the 
truth, that the savings as indicated above are effected, and that the 
new taxes yield the amounts counted on, the financial position of 
the Indian Government in 18C0—1 would be somewhat as follows: 

To amount of estimated deficit, say— £5,050,000 

By amount saved through changiq^ 
the Native Army from the regular 

to the irregular system.£-150,000 

By licduction of Interest payable on 
India" Debt through according Im¬ 
perial Guarantee ....... f,000,000 

By proceeds of new Custom Duties . 1,000,000 


By proceeds of Succession Tax . . 500,000 
By proceeds of Tobacco Tax . . . 500,000 
By proceeds of Marriage Licence Fees 500,000 

% 

3,950,000 

Probable Deficit in 1860-1 .£1,100,000 


But in fact the transformation of the Native soldiery from 
regular to irregular corps is likely to bo limited to the Bengal 
Cavalry ; and we have no hope that Parliament will soon see the 
wisdom of gnnranteeing the payment of the Indian debt. So 
that the greater port of the imaginary savings just adverted to 
are likely to remain imaginary. If so the deficit of 1860-1 will 
probably amount to 2,260,0002., unless the ingenuity of the 
Government enables it to invent some new tax, in addition tO' 
those just mentioned, which may be imposed without peril, and 
which will yield the sura required. , - 

Three-fifths of the Indian Bevenne is derived from land, and 

K2 
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owing to the principles on which it is assessed it is unlikely that 
the revenue from this source con 'he rapidly incre&sed. About 
another fifth is derived from tlie opium monopoly. During the 
present century the amount derived from this source has increased 
enormously. Hut it is liable to immense fluctuations: in 1857-B 
it yielded 0,443,706?., whereas in 1868-0 it yielded only 
6,105,191?. The remaining fifth consists of the salt duty and 
cistoms, which in 1858-9 yielded 4,398,908?., together with 
miscellaneous items which in 1857—8 amounted to S,900,091?. 
The opium revenue not only varies wdth the season and the 
demand for the article, but is liable to he affected bv the culture of 
opium in China itself, seeing that as the Chinese Government has 
now legalized the opium-trade, it is ptohable that it will at least 
permit, if it does not encourage, its home groVrth. We have 
already counted on an increase in the Customs by the imposition 
of a new tax, the remaining sources of revenue—the miscel¬ 
laneous items—are, taken together, too small in amount to afford 
a hope that they will present any considerable increase during 
the next few years. In fact, Indian statesmen are exceedingly 
embarrassed by the necessity of either reducing the expenditure 
beneath what is compatible with efficiency and safety, or of 
increasing tlie taxation If) an extent which might prove provo¬ 
cative of a new insurrection. Under these circumstances we 
. believe that however loud may be the exclamations at the 
proposal to reopen the question of Indian land tenures, as a pre¬ 
lude to a modification of the systems according to which the 
Indian llevenue from land is collected, this is the only right 
course open to the statesman who, not satisfied with meeting the 
exigencies of the hour, is intent on providing for the future. Wo 
. shall so far anticipate the conclusions to which we hope to lead 
our readere, as to express can opinion that a wise and just ad¬ 
ministration of the land deportment of the Indian Government 
would raise its revenue to an equality witlvts expenditure, would 
eimble it at no distant time to repay ite debts, and would so extend 
and improve all kinds of Indian agriculture as to insure a great 
and rapid increase of wealth throughout the provinces under 
British dominion. Impressed with this conviction, we shall now 
proceed to expound the principle according to which, we belifeve, 
the Indian Land llevenue ought to bo collected^ and shall then 
indicate in what respects the acceptance of that principle would 
modify the policy and practice of the Anglo-Indian Government 
witli reference to the Land Tax, the expenditure ou roads, canals, 
and works of iiTigntion, and'also with reference ioiheqvuestiovexata, 

•—Ought England to guarantee the payment of the Indiau debt ? 

« 

In no respect, perhaps, do the political institutions' of the 
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different countries of the globe differ from each other more 
remarkably thau in IJie laws by virtue of which land is held in 
each. Moreover, they differ in each country at different periods 
of its history. But notwithstanding these differences, it will bo 
found, that when nations in corresponding stages of development 
are compared with each other their land tenures are substantially 
alike, the likened growing out of a common belief that land 
cannot rightly belong to private individuals, but only to the chief, 
tlie king, or the state, The soil of ancient Egypt belonged tTie 
king, though large tracts seem to have been held by the priestly 
and luifftary castes. The, priests told Herodotus that Sesostris 
(Ramases II.) “made a division of the soil of Egypt among the 
inhabitoiits, assigning square plots of ground of equal size to all, 
and obtaining his chief revenue from the rent which the holders 
were required to pay him every year. If the river earned away 
any poitiou of a mafi's lot, bo appeared before the king, and 
related what had happened, upon which the king sent persons to 
examine and determine by measurement the exact extent of the 
loss, and thenceforth only such a rent was demanded of him ns 
was proportionate to the reduced size of his land,"* Under the 
Hebrew theocracy, inalienable property in land was forbidden to 
indi viduals^ unless they were priests. •According to the Book of 
Leviticus, God gave to Moses a command that the children of* 
Israel should observe a sabbath of yeax’s at the mmI of every seveu 
times seven years, and that at the recurrence of this semi* 
centennial jubilee the individual tenures of land should “ go out” 
or lapse. It is not very clearly stated to* whom the land was 
to revert, but that it was not to he alienated permanently to 
individuals these words sufficiently proveThe land shall not 
he^ sold for ever: for the land is mine; for ye are strangers and 

sqjournears with me.The fiel^ of the suburbs of their cities 

[those of the Iicvites] may not bo sold; for it is their perpetual 
posBepion.”t In ancient Persia, the kiiag was regarded as sole 
proprietor of the land, and even now the Persian revenue is 
derived tUmost exclusively from the extensive crown lands. 
Indeed, it may be safely affinned that in Asia the land most 
generally belongs to the king or supreme head of the state. 

“ In the Teutonic nations,” says Professor Newman, “we can .trace 
the hi^ry of tillage as high as toe state of barbarian, when no such 
thing as p^ate j^roperty in land was thought of. . , . . The rights 
of land reslM entirely in the tribe or nation, not in the individual; in 
fact tlxe n^dtftxtes redistributed the land to the use of the tenants, 
year by year, no land remaining in cultivation two years together, 
-^ . . ..—*-- 

* Herodotus, book ii., chapter 109. Bawlinaon’s translatiou. 
t Leviticus, chapter wv. rer. 23,34. 
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, . . . When German invasion deluged the rest of Europe, and feudal 
monarchies arose, the basis of the social sj^stepi was in the tenure of 
land. In many parts, but eminently in Italy, the towns remained 
like independent powers with their own territory. Of the rest of the 
country a division was made almost identical with that of ancient 
Egypt or ancient India, into three sorts of land, belonging to the 
■crown, the priests, or the military order, that is, .the nobles. The 
nctual cultivators generally paid rent in some form to one or other of 
thbse three possessore; but the principle was on the whole clearly 
upheld, that the land belonged to the states and to no private person. 
Small freeholders, who cultivated their own land, may seem to have 
been an exception. At any rate, the larger holders, or landlords, who 
received rent, were, by the very fact, constituted into public func¬ 
tionaries, who had service to perform for the payment. Town lands, 
as the very name shows, belonged to the public. Nor were the crown 
lands the private property of the sovereign, nor could he alienate 
tliera. The Church Iwds equally were public, and the clergy owed 
public religious duties for them. Besides tliis, bishops and mitred 
abbots, equally with barons, were bound to maintain soldiers on their 
■estates for the king’s need. The barons’ domains descended to their 
sons or representatives, and might not be sold for the advantage of 
the immediate holder, who had only a life interest in them. All these 
great functionaries had to do solemn homage to the king for tliclr land, 
in token that it was public jJroperty; besides which they were liable to 
other burdens. In fact, the barons generally had courts of their own, 
And in many countries were like little sovereigns, whose political duties 
were requited by honour and by rent, which was not a commercial, but 
a, political payment. Of all this, perhaps, the only remnant in modern 
England is seen in unpmd justices of the peace and in the compulsory 
sei'ving as high sherifi'; and, triHing as this may appear, it serves to 
indicate that the law has never given up the principle that landed 
possessions are a trust bestowed by the state, and that the person 
accepting the trust becomes in some sense a public functionally pledged 

to definite duties.The ^illegal alienation of the crown estates, 

partly by sale and partly by gift, is a scandalous chapter in English 
history. Against it the Parliaments again and again protested, and 
often effected a resumption of the estates; nay, Bicliard 1., after selling 
some of them, and iisieg the purchase-money, took back the lauds 
himself, alleging that the sale h^ been essentially beyond his power. 
However, aiW the abbey lands had been distributed among the aris¬ 
tocracy by Henry VIII., Parliament was dumb, so many Laving eaten 
the sop; and the alienation of crown lands went on, until at last the 
whole taxation of the countiy, which ought now, as originally, to have 
been defrayed by rent of hnd, was shifts off on to trade and industry. 
The landholders passed laws io exempt themselves from feudal sehriee, 
so as to hold tiieir rents for nothing, and presented the kingf vrith a 
on beer instead!” • 

/By the old laws of England, a nobleman could not sell his 
estate. It was held to be a fraud on his successors to tidee in 

A 
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rcady^ money tlie value of the land for ever. But from the time 
of the Crusades downwards, many have desired to turn their 
lands into money; while, on the other hand, the more opulent of 
the commercial classes eagerly coveted lauded estates, and there¬ 
fore conspired with the feudal owners to annul those obligations 
to tlio Oivwn under which they held, in order to assimilate land 
to other forms of property, and to facilitate its transfer ns an 
absolute possession, subject in all resjiects to the owner’s will. 
The unlimited control thus obtained is exemplified in tlie assump¬ 
tion and exercise of the power of ejectment. But immediately 
that the principle of individual and absolute property in laud 
is pushed to its logical extreme its impolicy and immorality 
appear, and we see that, morally speaking, the owner of a county 
has no more right to drive away its inhabitantiS thay the owner of 
slaves has to kill them. \VI believe that no one in this country 
will concede to the sLive-owncr the right to kill his slave ; but to 
deny him this right is to deny the possibility of absolute property 
in slaves. Modern usage iu England and Scotland has accus¬ 
tomed men’s minds to the notion tliat land may become an aiticle 
of commerce, and may be hold as uncouditionally as any other 
article; hence, notwithstanding strong misgivings when the prin¬ 
ciple was applied, consistency corapellcil aci[uiescence in the right 
of ejectment, which within this century great landholders have 
dared to exercise. But their unscrupulous audacity has riveted 
the attention of political economists, and has led them to investi¬ 
gate the rights of property in land, and to question the validity of 
those titles by which landlords •have alleged themselves autho¬ 
rized to treat the land as their own. As soon, as this principle 
is actually embodied, its injustice revolts and staggers the moral 
sense of thousands, who, however, not seeing how to dispute it 
so long as they recognise the principle of private property, are 
constrained to be silent; but others*of clearer vision and stronger 
thought record their protest or battle against it. 

“Asiar os I am aware," says Professor Newman, "to eject the 
population in mass is a very modern enormity. We think of it as 
peculiarly Irish; yet nowhei'e, peihaps, was it done more boldly, more 
causelessly, and more heartlessly, than from the Sutherland estates of 
Northern Scotland, early in tliis century. Between the years 1811 
and 1820,15,000 persons were driven off the lauds of the March^uess 
of Stafford alooQ; all their villages were pulled down or burnt, Ond 
their fields turned into pasturage. A like process was carried on about 
the Mune time by seven or eight neighbouring lords. TTie ’human iohap 
bitants were thus ejected, in order that sheep might take their {&ce; 
because some one had persuaded tlieso landboldem that she^ 
would pay letter than human beings! This is tmly monstroos^ . . . 
The publio sits by, and mourns to think 'that people deal ao unkindly 
vwith that tahkh i» their own 1 Here is the fundamental error, the 
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crude and monstrous assumption, that the land, irhich God has given 
to our nation, is or can be the private property of any one. It is a 
Usurpation exactly similar to that of slavery.” 

In his very able work, " Socinl Statics," Mr. Herbert Spencer 
enforces the same doctrine. At the conclusion of his chapter on 
“ The Eight to the Use of the Earth," he says,—“ We see that the 
maintenance of this right, necessarily forbids private property in 
liyid; . . . . that the tbeoiy of the co-heirship of all men to the 
soil is consistent Avith the highest civilization ; and that hoAvever 
difficult it may be to embody that theory in fact, equity sternly 
commands it to be done." The very highest authority in mattere 
of political economy (Mr. John Stuart Mill) Avhile evincing a due 
regard to vested interests, is no less emphatic than Professor 
Newman and»Mr. Spencer in denying the right of private pro¬ 
perty in land. “ When,” ho observ “ the * sacredness of pro¬ 
perty is talked of, it should ahvays be remembered that this 
sacr^ness does not belong in the same degree to landed property. 
No man made the land. It is the original inheritance of the 

whole species.The claim of the landowners to the land is 

altogether subordinate to the general policy of the state." 
Whether it be politic under any circumstances for the state to 
alienate land permanently to individuals we are not now con¬ 
cerned to inquire, but we may observe in passing that Mr. Mill 
would justify property in land only so long as the proprietor is 
its improver. He says,—“ Whenever, in any country, the pro¬ 
prietor, generally speaking, ceases to be the improver, political 
economy has nothing to say in defence of landed property as there 
established. In no sound theory of private property was it ever 
contemplated that the proprietor of land should be merely a 
sinecurist quartered on it." 

We have not space in thi^ article for a recapitulation of the 
various arguments by which the authors just quoted justify their 
denial of a right of property in land; there is, however, one, con¬ 
sideration which, being intimately connected with the qnes^^ of 
taxation, may be stated here. Suppose a military cbieftfin to 
take possession of an island previously uninhabited, to appor 
amongst bis most distinguished followers, they agreeing to u 
him military service in return when called upon. These suf 
dinate chiefe would in turn assign the use of their lands to their' , 
soldiers and dependents, to be paid for either in militaryjdd or in ■' 
rent, probably in the shape of a certain proportion of 
produce. The lands would then have a certain aso|m^%lc 
value. Now suppose that in the course of a huudred.^^rsthe ' 
population were to double, and. were to go on increasing, century’ 
after century, the demands fpr land would increase in prC^bjction ; 
but in consequence of the limited extent of the island * these 
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demands coaid only bo partially complied with; the inhabitants 
■would therefore outbid each other for the possession of the soil, 
and its value would thus steadily and enormously increase. It is 
true llfat this increase would be due, in some measure, to the 
improvements effected by the holders, or by the owners; but by 
far the largest proportion would result solely from the growth of 
the population, a cause quite independent of the capital, labour, 
or will of the landlords. The question, therefore, arises,—seeiag 
that the added population is the source of the increased value 
of the land, is it right that the landlords should appropriate it 
exclusivelv to themselves? If we were to concede to them a 

• 9 

prescriptive claim by virtue of their original possession, equity 
would dictate, as it seems to us, that they should in some way 
share their increased reVeruies with those whose presence had 
occasioned their increase. At the time they obtained the land, 
the functions of government were almost wholly confined to the 
assurance of that military protection which they were bound to 
give; the increase of the population, and the successive steps 
which it has made in civilization, have necessitated governmental 
machinery of constantly growing magnitude and complexity; as 
the revenues of the landlords have increased in even greater pro¬ 
portion, it seems to us that in the eyesbf justice they are as much 
bound to provide the increasingly costly administration of govern¬ 
ment in all its departments out of their increasing land revenues 
as they were to provide mere military aid when good soldiership 
comprised the chief merits of gopd government. We are glad to 
be able again to quote Mr. Mill in confirmation of our opinion:— 

" Suppose,” says lie, “ that there is a kind of income which constantly 
tends to increase, without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the 
owners; those owners constituting a class in the community, whom the 
natural course of things progressively ^riches, consistently with com* 
pleto passiveness on their part. In such a case it would be no violation 
of the principles on which private property is grounded, if the St^te 
should appropriate this increase of wealth, or part of it, os it 'arises. 
This would not properly be taking anything from anybody; it would 
merely be applying an accession of wealth, created by circumstances, 
to the benefit of society instead of allowing it to become an unearned 
appendage to the riches of a particular class. Now this is actually the 
case with rent. . , . They [the landlords] grow richer as it were in 
their sleep, without working, risking, nr economizing. What claim 
have they, on tl^e general principles of social justice, to'this accession 
of riohes ? In what would they have been wronged if society had, 
from the beginning, reserved a right of taxing the s^ntaneous increase 
of rent to the highest amount required by miancim exigencies ? . . . 
In most countries of Europe, the right to take by taxation, as exigency 
might require, an indefinite portion of the rent of land has never been 
allowed to slumber. In several parts of the Continent the land-tax 
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forms a largo proportion of the puhlle I’ovenues, and has always boon con¬ 
fessedly liable to bo raised or lowered without rcfcrence.to other taxes. 

. . . Whatever may bo thought of the legitimacy of making the State 
a sharer in all future increase of rent from natural causes, the existing 
land-tax (which in this country unfortunately is very small) ought not 
to be regarded as a tax, but as a rent-charge in favour of the public.” 

Keviewing the foregoing considerations, it seems to us that 
whether wo regard the ownership or rise of the laud, the same 
principle is indisputably established: the land belongs to the 
people ns a whole, and can only be held lightly by the State in 
trust for them to whom alone the rent for its use is justly due. 
Jn Europe an adumbration of this principle is visible in nume¬ 
rous political arrangements: not only have landlords held their 
lands in consideration of yielding nylitary service or paying a 
land-tax, but rights of way through “private property" have been 
constantly insisted on, and the right of Parliament, expressed in 
its numerous raihvay hills, to resume the laud against tlie will of 
its owners (tendering at the same time a money compensation) is 
held by all classes of the community to be paramount and un¬ 
questionable, Hearing in mind how extensively modem English 
life reposes on the assumption of the right of individuals and 
their heirs to hold land in*perp(‘tuity, notwithstanding the public 
affirmation of a principle directly subversive of it, we freely 
recognise the great practical difficulty in England of realizing 
the idea that the land and the rents of it belong to the titate. 
Cut if the idea he an essentially true one, it will assuredly embody 
itself. The time may be afar Gif’, and the change so gradual, as 
to be mai'ked by no political convulsion, hut institutions un- 
Ibunded in justice exist by expediency and on sntferauce; con¬ 
demned by the intellect, they are liable to destruction, and the 
deeper such institutions peermente the life of a people, the more 
they are to be deplored, and the more difficult and perilous the tusk 
of rectification. We conclude, therefore, that it is a great good 
fortune for a country to be able, without serious dislocation of 
existing aiTangemcnts, or the infliction of grave suffering on any 
class of the community, to reform or establish its tenure of 
lands in aooordimce with the only equitable principle by which 
they can bff lssthigly held, and that it behoves statesmen of all 
countries, When effecting land-settlements, to a 2 )proximate to that 
principle as nearly as possible. In India, ^ from the time of 
Warren Hastings to the present day, the tenures of land have 
been the quastio vexatd of Anglo-Indian statesmen. Happily 
for the millions constituting the Anglo-Indian empire, the greater 
proportion of their lands are so held as to permit of the owner- ■ 
ship being vested for ever in the Government on their behalf; 
without occasioning any political or social disturbance, and 
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without causing any great individual suflering. In the present 
state of fudiau land the importance and bcneticeuco of 

giving a practicaf recognition of the principle that the land 
belongs exclusively to tlie State is incalculable, and her Majesty's 
Minister for India wlio shall resolve, that when dealing with the 
Indian lands, he will be guided by that principle, and will apply 
it in all practicable cases, will secure for himself' the perpetual 
gratitude of an assemblage of nations. « 

There has been a long-continued discussion among the most 
distinguished servants of the East India Company as to who 
wore tire proprietors of the land in India, when under Hindu or 
Mahommedun rule. To us it seems indubitable that the prO” 
priotorship practically vested in the reigning princes. As Mr. 
Thomason observes, “ undoubtedly traces are often to he found 
of the e.xistcucc and exercise of a proprietary right in the land 
on the part of individuals; but so long as the sovereign was 
entitled to a portion of the produce of all land, and ns there was 
no fixed limit to that portion, practically the sovereign was so 
far owner of the land as to be able to exclude all otlier persons 
from enjoying any portion of the net produce.”* The most 
ancient accounts wo possess of Indian land tenures go to prove 
that the huid was held from the soveaeign by numerous vilhigo 
communities, completely indejiendent of each other, and con¬ 
taining within’themselves nearly all the necessary means of ex¬ 
istence and self-government. Geographically considered, each 
village or townsliip comprised a tract of country consisting some¬ 
times of hundreds, sometimes of thousands of arable and waste 
laud; politically it was a little republic, holding its property more 
or less in common. Tlie principal officers were the PatcU, or 
•lieadman, who hud the general superintendence of the village 
affairs, settled disputes, collected thg village revenues and paid 
them to the king's deputy; the Patell's assistant, the Chonyula ; 
and the Koolkumee, or accountant. Besides these, there were 
twenty-four persons of various trades and professions, necessary 
us urtizans and public servants, or desirable on account of reli¬ 
gious observances or common amusements. But very few villages 
were complete. The cultivators wo'o entitled to one-half of 
the paddy produce (that is, grain in the husk), depending on the 
periodical rains. Of the crops from the dry grain lands watered 
by artificial means they were allowed about two-thirds. Before tlie 
harvest began, the amoupt of the crops was osqprtained by skilful 
surveyors in presence of the village inhabitants, and tlie quantity 
belonging to the Government being thus determined, was either 
paid for in money or contributed in kind. Of garden produce 


* Report 999 of 1833. Revenue Survey (India), p. 5. 
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e much smaller proportion wns exacted.* In course of time the 
interests of the Patell, or headman, become identified with those 
of the village community, of which, in its relations to the sove¬ 
reign or his agents, he became the representative. But originally, 
as appears from the Mann Code, he was the king’s servant—^lord 
of a single town, and receiving for his sei"vices “the food, 
drink, wood, and other articles,” to which the king wns entitled 
frjpm that town.f This circumstance is to us an additional proof, 
that in the most ancient times the laud was considered ns belong¬ 
ing to the king. 

“ Under this simple form of mnnicipal government, the inha¬ 
bitants of the country have lived,” says Mr. Mill, “ from time 
immemorial. . . . They give themselves no trouble ubont the 
breaking up and division of kingdoms; while the village remains 
entire they care not to what power it is transfen’ed or to what 
sovereign it devolves.” These communities have been character¬ 
ized as “ the indestructible atoms from which emjiircs are formed.” 
Sir Chai'les Metcalfe says of them—“ thfly. seem to last Avliere 
nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty .^t^bles down. Hindoo, 
Patan, Mongol, Mahratta, '3ikh, all masters in turn, 

but the village communities remainsame." In Malwa and 
in the greater part of thec^Prcsidency nf.Hadras, the village com¬ 
munities no longer exist; but there is good reason to believe that 
in former times they prevailed there; in all other parts of India, 
even in Bombay, where the present system of land assessment is 
greatly assimilated to that of Madras, they mivintain their integrity 
more or leas complete. They wfere respected by the Mahommedan 
conquerors, to whom in fact such institutions were by no means 
new; there are not only traces of them in ancient Persia, but in 
the time of Huncefa and his two leading disciples (that is, in the 
eighth century of our era), |ihey were fiourishing in the countries 
about the Oxus. As supplementary to Mr. Mill's statement of 
the amount of produce exacted from the village communities on 
behalf of the king, we may observe, that in the Ayeen Akbory it 
is said that the Hindu monarchs exacted a sixth part of the 
produce, imd that, according to the Institutes of Manu, they 
were entitled to take a sixth in extreme ^ses. But, practically, 
the spirit Mann’s ordinances was rarely complied with by 
Hindu princes; the most usual method of assessment seems to 
have been, after collecting together the produce, and deducting 
certain allowance^ due to each of the village ofBcials, to divide 
the rest between ^e king and the cultivators, the share of the 
king being .from a third to a half. 

• " History of British India.” By Janies JHll! VoL i. p. 217. 

f History of the Malirattas. By J. 6; Duff. I, 81. 

I “Life iu Ancient ^dia.” By Mrs. Spiers. P.148. 


The Mahommedan Land Tax. Ill 

According to the MaIiommedn]i law, “ every country which was 
forcibly subdued, and tbestowed on its inhabitants without their 
embracing the faith of Islam, is Khirajee, and every country 
which was pejiceliill'y subdued by submitting to the Jizyut, is also 
Khiraj land." Khiraj literally means an outgoing, or tribute 
from the earth; Jizyut is the Mahommedan poll-tax. The luiiraj 
was reckoned as a sixth, or a lifth, or even a fourth of the earth’s 
produce; but this was computed on an assumed equality of nJl 
soils, and when applied to poor soils, was no less oppressive 
than the Hindu exaction of one half of the actual crop, which 
was left' after satisl^ing the customary claims of the village 
officials. 

The essential principle on which true Mahommedans assessed 
the land, was a religious one. The lands of the faithful were 
only subject to Ooshr, or tithe, while the infidels, by way of 
penalty for their unbelief, were obliged to pay the Khiraj, which, 
when computed ns a fifth of the produce, was of course double 
the amount of the Ooshr. The Jizyut, and other vexatious taxes 
being levied on the Hindu unbelievers in addition to the Khiraj, 
vfe can easily imagino that the people were burthened more 
heavily than they could bear. At all events, the Emperor Akbar, 
who was tiunted with Intitudinarianisnf in religion, and who was 
tiierefore tolerant towards liis Hindu subjects, abolisl^ed the 
Jizyut and other imposts, and fixed the land revenue at one-third 
of the produce of each article in land of average quality, payment 
of that proportion being made obligatory alike on beUevers and 
infidels. The rate thus fixed was commute'd into money at the 
average prices of nineteen years, and option was given to the 
cultivator to pay either in money or in kind. The settlement 
yvas mode for ten years, and may have continued longer, but after 
Akbav’s death the Jizyut w|^s le-estahlished. 

The Emperor Aurungzebe was strictly orthodox, and accord¬ 
ingly, as appears from a firman which he addressed to the Dew'ans of 
his different provinces concerning the collection of tribute, he re¬ 
verted to the strict application of thd Mahommedan law. The 
many modifications of land-tenure, or of tribute due on account of 
them which that latv recognises, need not be described here. We 
are only concerned to state that neither in the firman of Akbar, 
nor in that of Aurungzebe, is there anythii!^ to shoAv who were 
held liable for the rtims due on account of the land, or who were 
rogJirded as the proprietors. It may be fairly obseiwed that 
though the emperors became the proprietors by right of conquest, 
they abandoned their proprietorship so soon ns they bestowed the 
lands on their subjects and exacted the Khiraj. It may be so, 
but still by a process determined by the Mahommedan law, a vast 
extent of territory reverted to the State. 
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Newly all waters, whether running streams or artificially 
brought to the lands conquered by the Mahommedans, were re¬ 
garded niGhuneenmt, or plunder, undyjrima/acie the right of the 
soldiers. " When the Iman restores the land and water to the 
inhabitants, he does not defeat the right of the soldiers entirely, 
on tfie contrary, he reserves to them the right of Khiraj.“ Now 
even those lands, which being divided among the Mooslim sol¬ 
dier}', are primd facie subject only to Ooshr, may, if irrigated or 
moistened hy Khiraj water, themselves become Khirajee, for upon 
such land either Ooshr or Khiraj may be imposed at the option of 
the Iman. As a matter of fact, it appeal's that in all,‘or nearly 
all, cases the Khiraj was imposed on even Ooshr lands when 
within reach of irrigation, or running watei'. Moreover, if Ooshr 
land be transfemd from a Mooslim to an infidel, it changes its 
character with its proprietor and becomes Khirajee; but, with 
strange inconsistency, it continues Khirajee even if re-conveyed 
to a Mooslim. In India the Ooshr character of land seems to be 
entirely lost. Waste land, when brought into cultivation by 
infidels, is in all cases subject to Khiraj. 

Now the Khiraj tax is of two kinds, the one is called Mookas- 
small, and, being due out of actual produce only, has that cha¬ 
racteristic of the Ooshr Which adapts it peculiarly to Mooslim ; 
the other is called Wuzeefa, and being due, whether there be any 
produce or not, has that characteristic oi Khiraj, or tribute, which 
adapts it peculiarly to infidels. Of course, therefore, all lands 
held by the Hindus, ^heu conquered by the Mooslims and allowed 
to be retained by the cultivators, became subject to Wuzeefa, 
but, owing to the scarcity of water in the East, when land is be- . 
vend the influence of great rivers the assessment of a fixed tri¬ 
bute, irrespective of the capability of the soil, is impracticable. 
In such cases, therefore, lajv was often set aside by necessitv, 
and a Mookassimah khiraj was largely imposed, except on lands 
capable of being easily irrigated. The rate of this tax may be any 
part of the produce which tb.e fend will bear, not exceeding the 
half ; so that either this or the Wuzeefa, the fixed amount of 
which was payable irrespective of the nature of the soil, was ex¬ 
tremely onerous; and, as a consequence, lands were so often 
abandoned by their cultivators as to necessitate an enactment on 
the subject. In faft, after waiting a sulficient time to allow of 
the proprietor’s return, the land was then to be cultivated from 
the public treasury for the benefit of the Mooslim population, or 
to be let, according to the contract of Mooz&raut, by virtue of 
which the Government share of the produce might be anything 
which the land would yield beyond a bare subsistence to the cul¬ 
tivator. Seeing the tendency of Ooshree land to become Khirajee, 
and that each kind of the latter being oppressively taxed, was 
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frequently abandoned, wo can now understand how, from the 
migrations of cultivators, land in large quantities would be con¬ 
tinually lapsing to the State.* “ Of tlus land," as Mr. Eaillie 
observes in his learned ossay, the title of which is prefixed to this 
article, “ the sovereign, as representative of the great body of the 
faithful, may fairly be said to be the proprietor." Extant deeds, 
by which Hindu and Mooslirn princes have frequently alienated 
large estates to toeir favourites, prove how absolute they consi¬ 
dered their ownership to be.f 

Such was the theory and practice of Indian land tenures under 
the Hindu and Mahomraedan rule. Of course whatever proprie¬ 
tary rights may have been possessed by the native princes of ter¬ 
ritories acquired by the East India Company or the English 
Government, would be inherited by their successors. We hold, 
therefore, that excepting so far as such rights have since been 
alienated, the lordship of, and properiy in, the land of British 
India belong to the State. Wo know that a precisely opposite 
opinion is strenuously maintained, and whether ours is Avholly 
justifiable theoretically and historically we shall not inquire 
further, but shall content ourselves mtli showing that with the 
exception just adveitod to, the Anglo-Indian Government is vir¬ 
tually the landlord of the territories sabject to its sway. It is 
useless to quibble about terms: whether the Government assess- 
inent be called land-tax, rent, or land revenue, so long as it 
amounts to such- a share of the produce as, taking an average, 
tenants are willing to pay by way^of rent, or private landlords are 
accustomed to exact, the Governinent is practically the landlord, 
^and by establishing public works for improving the value of the 
land recognises its obligations as such. 

In 1807, Sir Thomas Muuro told a Parliamentary committee 
that, when the rate of taxation exceeds one-third of the produce, 
land, generally speaking, is of little or no value, and is often 
abandoned; and General Briggs states that his own experience, 
both in India and in Europe, leads him “ to believe that laud 
cannot be cultivated for any length of time by a fixed money 
assessment of rent, representing one-third of the farm, excepting 
under two circumstances: the one is, when the produce is very 
cheap at the time of fixing the rent or assessment; the other is, 
when the cultivator has other lands from which he can derive 
profit, without paying rent or tax.”J 


* Even under British rule simUar abandonments of laud, in consequence of 
over-assessment, liave frequently occurred, as we shall hereafter sec. 

+ Sec Mill’s "History of India,” 5th edition, vol. i. p. 213, and the Appendix 
to Batllie’s " Land Tax." 

X “ India and Europe compared.” By General Briggs. London. 1857. 
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We. liave shown that the native governments of India eom- 
monly exacted nearly the half of the p^;oduce, and that even 
statesmen like Akbav took a third; and now let us see what the 
English Government does. In accordance with the “ perpetual 
settlement’’ of Lord Cornwallis, the produce of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, was first subject to a deduction to pay for the expense 
of collection, and was theii divided, one-half or two-fifths was left to 
tiie Byots, and of the other half or three-fifths, constituting the 
rent, the Government took ten-elevenths, and the Zemindar, or 
nominal proprietor, tlie remaining one-eleventh. What with the 
greatness of this exaction, the summary process by which it wjis 
extorted, and the tedious pr(*cess by which alone the Zemindars 
could obtain their dues from the Ryots, the artificially created 
landowners or aristocracy of Lord Cornwallis — the original 
Zemindars—have been swept away. In consequence of the 
additional land which has since come into cultivation, the present 
landowners are a comparatively wealthy class; but abundant 
evidence is forthcoming to prove that the condition of the Bengal 
Ryot verifies what might be predicted by any one having a know¬ 
ledge of the proportion of produce which he has to yield up in 
the shape of rent. Under the system denominated Ryotwarry, 
which obtains in Madras4nnd Bombay, the conditions of the land 
assessment are settled with each farmer separately. This system 
is contrasted unfavourably with that of the North-West Brovinces, 
according to which the assessment is made on the village as a 
corporation, the members being jointly and severally responsible 
for payment of the sxim agi’eed <;ipon. It is alleged that the Ryot- 
waiTy system has proved a failure in Madras. But has the failure 
resulted from the inherent badness of the method by which the^ 
revenue is collected, or from the largeness of the exaction? 
General Briggs asserts that^“ heavy assessments have reduced the 
whole ^yot population) to the condition of pauper tenants,” and 
that “ it is admitted that the assessments take one-third of the 
value of the crops on dry land, and 45 per cent, on irrigated 
land.” In a statistical report of the East India Company for 
1H03, quoted by General Briggs, it is stated, that annual settle¬ 
ments with the Madras Ryots are indispensable; and here is'tlic 
reason given by the Honourable East India Company, through 
the voice of its reporter :—** In the south of India the seasons 
are unusually precarious, and the cultivators poor and improvident; 
under such circumstances it has been thought there were no 
means of securing to the Government a fair share of the smplus 
produce, or net rent, but by taking more than the average in 
favourable seasons, and making corresponding reductions in those 
which prove unfavourable. But such a system must necessarily 
operate as a bar to agricultural improvement; it is obvious, but 
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for tlie remissions, the land is over-assessed/' Under such a 
system ns this what pfoprietary rights are left to the cultivators ? 
Mr. Norton, in his Topics for Indian Statesmen/' while advo* 
eating the Ryotwarry tenui’e of Madras, says that, as it has been 
worked by the revenue officers, it has impoverished the people, 
and that a great portion of the land of that Presidency “ is lying 
waste, because the assessment is more than the rent/’ In South 
Arcot, under the Presidency of Madras, the assessment lias bedh 
50 per cent, of the gross produce. What pi'oprietary rights this 
assessment left to the natives let the following facts tell: “ out of 
170,107 cuwiiies* of irrigated land, there wore 95,055 lying waste; 
out of 1,004,880 of dry land, 815,093.; and out of 4,731 of 
garden laud, 3,2'^0 ; or 54 per cent, waste of irrigated, 77 per 
cenl. of dry, and 74 of garden. Of the best, or garden soil, 500 
eawnies liaye been used for building sites; the district does not 
grow grain enough for its own consumption; the host lands now 
lie waste, wlrilst numbers of its inhabitants seek subsistence in 
foreign emigration."t Even the Board of Revenue ascribes ‘‘the 
extensive emigration which has been yearly going on to the ex¬ 
cessive character ()f the land assessment, which does not admit of 
the population earning a living from the cultivation of their own 
native fields/’ We are happy to say that in 1854 the Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned a reduction of this extortionate rent. 

In the Presidency of Madras the ryot is allowed, for the reason 
already given, to throw up his land at the end of each year; in 
that of Bombay the settlement foi;tlie rent i% as in Madras, made 
direct with each separate farmer or cultivator, but the land is now 
K let on lease for a term of thirty years, the assessment or rent 
being, we believe, about a third of the crop. But the ryot is only 
culled upon to pay rout on the laiui he actually cultivates each 
your, so that he is assured that during his term of thirty years 
his rent cannot be raised, and is still enabled to enlarge or con¬ 
tract his area of cultivation at pleasure. This system is a recently 
introduced reform, and seems to be working tolerably well. Of 
I'ourse if the ryots find that under it they can accumulate profits 
IVom their cultivation, their tenures will come to be regarded as 
beneficial leases—a first step in the direction of acquiring a pro¬ 
prietary right in tho soil. But that until the recent change the 
cultivatoi's in the Deccan were virtually without any proprietary 
rights whatever is abundantly evident. Jn a valuable.paper, em- 
hodyiog the results of long and elaborate research concerning 
tho iand'tenuros of the Deccan, by Colonel Sykes, it is stated that 
before 1824 a loi'ge amount of land hod gone out of cultivation in 

* A cawny is about ono-third larger than an acre, 
t Mr. Maltby’s Report (1853), quotedhy Mr, Norton, p. 209, 

[Vol, JjXXIL No. CXLl.]— NkavSeuies, Vol. XYL No, L 
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co'iisequou-cc of over-assessment. The most extensive holders of 
land when it come under our rule were what are called Alirasdars 
(from J/ircs, heritage^ patrimony)-' They claim a riglit to the 
personal occupancy of their land so long as tlaey pay the Govern¬ 
ment assessments on it; and in case of failure in the payment of 
tlie Government dues, and the consequent failure of the right of 
oecupjincy, they claim tho right to resume it whenever they can 
pljy the armirs, and also to mortgage or sell it at pleasure." For¬ 
merly these lands “ had an intrinsic value, and were desirable 
possessions," as attested by their snleableness, but in 1823 
(>)loncI Svkcs described them as w^oithless. 

«r 

“I have seen,” says he, “ many minis patras (letters of inheritance) 
granted hy minisdars, or the Patails and Kulkurnis, or by village 
authorities iu different parts of the country, dated between twenty-five 
and fifty years back; but, for the last twenty-five years laiul has not 
liad a saleable value iu the tracts traversed by me, unless probably in 
some rare instances, for the sites of houses in large towns. Consumption 
falls sliort of production ; the value of agricultural produce is depre¬ 
ciated ; the money assessments continue the same or nearly so; and 
the grain, forage, and other cesses have boon converted into money 
rates; the mirasdar of the iwesent day, therefore, is unquestionably in 
a worse situation than the jipari or mere renter. Miras land has lost 
its value, although the abstract right to it may have been confirmed 
under us; and it will be found that the mirasdars will silently get rid 
of their highly assessed lands, and rent ukti lands, unless the assess¬ 
ments be equalized in both tenures. Of so little value are minis lands 
now, that in evciy visage, it is not to be denied, very many mirasdars 
have abandoned them, and arc absentees, and such absentees are 
called Paragandab.” 

A document signed by E. H. Goldsmid of the Civil Service, 
and G. Wingate, Superintofcdent of Survey and Assessment in 
the Deccan, contains the Ibllowing statements:—“ Owing to the 
nicking system prevalent iu the latter years of the Peisliwas 
Government, and over-assessment throughout our administration, 
sales of land have become as little known in the Deccan ns iu 
Madras. . . , And we further ascribe to the fact of a portion of 
the rent having been seldom, if ever, left to the proprietor or cul¬ 
tivator in India, the characteristic wretchedness of its a^rri- 
cultural population."* Major Wingate also says of “ the Ta- 
looka of Ralworee, which, witli reaj)ect to farming capital and 
capabilities, is perhaps on the whole not an unfavourable speci¬ 
men of a Deccan district,” that from his own knowledge of the 
geueial poverty of the cultivators, he should think it no exag- 
gemtion to assume that four-fifths of this class are involved m 
debt.t In nn ingeniously constructed diagram he shows iu 


* Revenue Survey (India).' Report 999 of 1853. Pp. 304, 365. 

t IbuL, p. 353. 
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various ways the effects of British assessment during twenty-five 
years ending with 1846-6. “ During the first nine years of our 

administration the assessment was high, and the revenue de¬ 
clining ; for the next live it was low with a tendency to improve; 
and for the last twelve, high, witli a diminishing revenue. . . . 
Cultivation is now more limited than at any former period of our 
rule. The Government arable land of the villages exceeds 
12'.^,()00 acres, and cultivation has now fallen to 52,000; anil 
this in despite of the advantages enjoyed by the cultivators of 
late years in the abolition of transit duties and taxes, and the 
facilities these have afforded for the export of cotton to Bombay.’’* 
In presence of these deplorable and damnatory facts, tho asser¬ 
tion of the existence of the proprietary rights of the Indian 
landholders, at least in the districts and at the dates referred to, 
is a mere fiction, the belief in which is pleasant perhaps to the 
philanthropist, but worse,than delusive to tho statesman. 

Tliroughout the sub-Presidency of Agra, or the North-West 
Provinces, the ancient system of revenue .settlement with each 
village as a corporation has been adopted, not however without 
important modifications. The chief of these are fourfold: such 
a rate of assessment as will leave to the cultivators a third of the 
average net profits; the assessment payable only in money; tenures 
for fixed terms, generally thirty years; and the beneficial interest 
acquired by the holder to be heritable, or transmissible, so as to 
constitute a proprietary (ight, resumable only by the Govern¬ 
ment in default of payment of tl^e rent. ‘VThis system,” says 
Mr. Thomason, “ has been called the Mouzawar System, but, 
perhaps, Mehalwar would be a more correct term.” Notwithstand¬ 
ing the likeness to each other in outward form and in their r^a- 
tions to the revenue collectors which these villages present, the 
land tenures of the several inhabitants of each village may and 
often do change, iind are frequently both various and complex. 
We have not space for a detailed description of all the varieties 
of tenure within these little iuiperia in imperio, but will mention 
tlic principal forms. Sometimes the copaiv.eny system is carried 
out entirely: “ the rents paid by the cultivators, whether those 
cultivators be the proprietors themselves or not, are thrown into 
a common stock, with all other profits from the estate, and alter 
deduction of expenses the balance is divided amongst the pro¬ 
prietors according to a fixed law.” This, though djfferent from 
the system prevailing in the Bengal Presidency, is nevertheless 
distinguished in, the North-West Provinces by the term Zemin- 
<laree. Sometimes “ the lands are divided, and held in severalty 
by tho different proprietors, each person managing his own lands, 

* Bevoaae Survey (India). Report 999 of 1853, P. 389. 
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and paying hia fixed sliare of tlio Government revenue, the whole 
being jointly responsible, in tho event of one sharer being unable 
to fulfil his engagements.” Such tenures are called Putteedarce. 
There are also what are called imperfect Putteedaree tenures, 
being “ those in which part of the land is held in common and 
part in severalty, the pinfits from the land held in common being 
first appropriated to payment of the Govenimcnt revenue and 
file village expenses, and’ the overplus being distributed, or the 
deficiency made up, according to a rate on the several holdings. 
These distinctions are not in their nature permanent. A mebal 
(the village lands) may pass by the agreement of the sharers from 
one class to another, the joint responsibility remaining inviolate.” 
It is interesting to observe in these changes the tendency to 
individualize or differentiate; “ it is very rarely that a puttee- 
darec mehal becomes zemiudai'cc, hut it is a most common occur¬ 


rence for a zemindai'ee, or an imi)crfect putteedaree to become a 
putteedaree mehal. In such oases a partition of the common 
land takes place, but no division of the mehal." 

It will be seen that under this system proprietary rights to nl 
least a third of the net produce of the soil are being gradnally 
established. Indeed it fre(iuently happens that certain mem¬ 
bers of the villages, cithef jointly or severally, claim the pioprietarv 
right as theirs by coiuiuest, by reclamation from a state of waste, 
or by long possession. Tho revenue officers freely recognise 
and conlinn such rights; in fact so ^xions are they to alienate 
the proprietorship |i-oni the S^te, that if no one can substantiate 
a plausible claim to it, they “ put it up to competition at public 
auction, when it is sold to the highest bidder.” Whatever may 
be the validity of the asseiied rights they certainly cannot in 
most cases have been of long duration, for the non-recognition 
of that right by the natke governments which preceded the 
llritish in the North-West Provinces is repeatedly as.sertcd in the 
official Keport from which we have just quoted, and it is said to 
be “ not unfreqncnthj the case, that there is no party entitled to 
claim the proprietiiry right.”* 

Throughout the Punjab, when under the Bikh Government, 
the land was assessed at a great variety of rates, cteteris pnrihtis, 
those lands being most remote from tho central authority paying 
least, those being , the nearest the most. But the most usual 
raa.ximum rate w’ns a half, tho most usual minimum a fourth of 
the gross produce; even 54 per cent, was occasionally collected: 
generally, however, the demand varied from a third to two-fifths 


of tlie actual produce ; the payment being made either in cash or 
in kind. “ d'he ofiicials sometimes disposed of the grain them- 


Uevemte Survey (India), No. 999 of 1S53. 
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selves, but more commonly obliged the agriculturists to pay for 
it in ciisb, at prices roUier higher than those quoted in the ordi¬ 
nary markets." Towards the close of Rnnjeet Sing's reign, the 
revenue of a portion of the kingdom was assessed in money. 
From what has been already said, it is obvious that in those 
districts where the assessment amounted to a half of the crop, any 
proprietary rights, excepting those of the Crown or of jagheerdai's 
(holders of estates free from Government assessment), must have 
been very small. As soon as the country came under British 
rule, a rapid provisional settlement of the land-tax was effected, 
when a very general reduction of the proportion of the crop 
demanded was made, and the system of .collecting the revenue 
was assimilated to that prevailing in the North-West Provinces. 
Of course, as usual, the assessments were all fixed in money, the 
Britisli Government never consenting to receive rent in kind. 
But though the claim on behalf of Government was lowered to a 
seemingly fair sum, reductions having been made, taking the 
whole of the Punjab, to the extent of 25 per cent., the cry of 
over-assessment was too loud and general to be safely disregarded, 
and the disooufent is admitted to have had an adequate cause. 
Within the country, consumption did not e(iunl production, and 
without there was little or no call for ilie excess, so that expor- 
fjition was all but’iinpo.ssible. There was, consequently, a very 
general demand for a return to grain payment, and to a division 
or appraisement of the crops every season. This was refused, but 
diminution, or even suspension, of the revenue claim was often 
found necessary.* In the lleport'publishcd Ibis year we are told, 
—It often happens that no sooner has an assessment been 
elaborately calculated than it has to be altered; no sooner have 
engagements been entered into with the people for a term of years, 
than they have to be broken." In 18^1-2, “ large bodies of land¬ 
holders in some districts tumultuously crowded round the revenue 
authorities, and violently declared that the markets were over¬ 
stocked with grain, and that mon^ could not be got in return for 
produce.” The wisdom displayed in giving practical heed to those 
declarations contributed to save our Indian empire in the day of 
ti'ial. “ The policy of reduction having been consistently fol- 
low'ed for five years," when the crisis came, " the agricultural 
classes were comfortable and quiet; none were pinched in circum¬ 
stances.No one, among the agriculturists at least, had 

reason to hope for benefit by a change of rulers." They paid the 
instalment of revenue then demanded from them with willingness 
and punctuality; “ there existed no feeling against us; there was 

* General Report on the Administration of the Punjab from the years 
1849-50 and 1850-51. Section VIL 
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a'kind of passive sentiment in our favour among the masses. W e 
may rest assured that in tins “ policy of ^Jeduction of the land- 
tax lay the secret of that marvellous power by whiclj. Sir John 
Lawrence exhausted his province ol soldiers to ensure the British 
triumph at Delhi. Even in 1857-8, a further reduction was 
deemed expedient; owing, however, to fresh lands coming under 
assessment, the total land revenue collected was about equal to 
that of the previous year. But the necessity of these continuous 
reductions proves that the proprietary right of the cultivators 
must still be of next to no vake. In fact, what Englishmen 
understand by proprietary right, in so far ns it confers power of 
ejectment and the sale of laud in satisfaction of debt, is scarcely 
understood by the Punjabees, and is certainly held by them in 
utter abhorrence. Elsewhere in India the same feeling is intense. 
“From the events in Hindustan, it is evident that such sales 
foster hatred between classes who will tear each other to pieces 
directly the bonds of civil order are loosened.”* In the Eeport 
already referred to, respecting the North-West Provinces, it is 
observed,—“Abstractedly considered, this [power of sale and 
compulsory alienation of landed property] is the just and neces¬ 
sary result of the definite property in land which is created by 
the system [applied by tlie English revenue officers], but it is a 
process unknown to the native governments frdto the very absence 
of all recognition of fixed rights.” (p. 9.) In fact, what the people 
want is, not an absolute proprietary right in the land, but a mo¬ 
derate revenue assessment, assurance that they may remain on 
the land so long as /hey pay it,‘'and aid from Government in its 
capacity of landlord in the shape of loans, to enable them to eft’cct 
improvements and render their hums more fertile. In the Puti jab, 
a.s in other parts of India, the Government has found it both 
politic and profitable to advance such loans, and thus, despite its 
theoretical relinquishment of landlordship, continues to fulfil the 
functions attaching to that office. 

In the settlement of the lond^rcvenue of Scinde, tho wisdom of 
Sir Charles Napier is signally conspicuous. Under the numerous 
changes of dynasty and rule to which that rich but unhappy 
country has been subject, the tenure of land has been exceedingly 
precarious, a stable system of land-revenue impossible, and rapa¬ 
cious oppression of tlie cultivators general and extreme. All the 
land in Scinde belonged to tho State. “ Under the Kallorns, the 
rytjts had hereditary tenures, which fpivo them an interest in the 
soil; tho ameers, seeking only personal profit, broke all the 

• Ileport on Administration of the Punjab^ 1856-8. No. 212 of 1859. 
Tlic Government of tho Punjab has now “ exempted all ancestral land, or land 
acquired by inhciitancc, from process for debt.”— I’imea Correspondent, June- 
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ancient tenures, rendered the hnshandman a mere slave, and 
turned nearly a fourth of the finest land into hunting wilder¬ 
nesses.** They gave* still greater tracts of equal fertility to 
]}.eeloochee chiefs, scarcely a tithe of which they cultivated, to 
he held by them on condition of bringing so many swords and 
shields into the field when the prince called for them. These 
estates, called jagheers, could always be resumed, and the 
smaller jagheerdars were liable to constant capricious removals 
from one estate to another, the ameers invariably seeking pro'!it 
by the change.” They raised the bulk of their revenue from the 
laud. Nominally, their exaction “ was but half, yet various minor 
oppressions made the land-tax upon the ryots amount to hro- 
thirds or more of the gross produce/’ Sometimes the levy was in 
money, but most generally in kind. The gniin exacted was con¬ 
verted into cash, often by forced sales above the market price. 
“Thus, in 1848—Musscer Khan compelled his umbardars 
(corn-factors) to purchase rico in the husk at twenty-six rupees, 
though they could only obtain from eighteen to twenty rupees for 
it when cleaned." When the levy was exactml in cash from tlio 
cultivators, “the knrdar (head man of the village) assembled tlie 
richest people of bis district, compelling each to take a portion of 
the grain, and pay instantly the araeej’s price, perhaps more for 
tlicir own profit.. If any I'efnsed, lie was hanged by the thumbs 
to ii beam and a hot ramrod was placed between his thighs. The 
money being thus collooted—(lod help the kivrdar if it was not— 
eacli zemindar, or farmer, took his forced purchase away and 
divided it, in like manner and with like amongst his 

ryots or labourers, who, being poorer, had a larger idlowance of 
hot ramrods and other tortures/* 

In IH18, the British compieror of Sciude told the jagheerdars 
that their lands were forlbited by the conquest, that England 
neither wanted not* would have wai’ribrs on the feudal system, and 
tliat hence no service of sword and shield could repurchase their 
jagheers, but that “ he would restore them with this condition— 
that when any public W(irk was in progress through their jaglieei's, 
eucli jagheerdar was to provide labourers with mattock and spade 
in the same proportion as he had before l>eeQ bound to provide 
warrioi's with matchlock and sword; and it ^Ta9 bis design to 
commence such works as would enhance the value of their pos¬ 
sessions.’* This assertion that their lands belonged to the 
State, and that they were to be reheld by the jagheerdars only ou 
the terms just mentioned, was assented to. Some of the jagheers 
thus restored were sixty square miles in extent. In^ 1844 Sir 
Charles Napier “restored to the sons of all jagheerdars, who had 
fallen in battle agHinst him, theiv fathers lands; and to them and 
all others lie gave the choice of paying rent instead of holding 
their laud on the service tenure. This rent was not based on the 
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value of the jn^^heer. , , . It was calculated ou the expeiij^o of 
the military scnrice which had been attached to it; and if a jag- 
heerdar said ho was unable to pay the rdht, he was oflered the 
land for a life-purclmse, and even longer, on condition that so 
ranch of the jiigbeer as would, if let to ryots, pay the rent 
demanded, should be withlicld by the Government." The system 
of farming the revenue prevailed generally in Seinde; Sir 0. 
Napier abolished it; but tlie middlemen—zemindars—still exist. 
Tliey hire largo tracts of land from Government or from jagbeer- 
dars, and sublet them to the ryots in small portions. Sir Charles, 
finding that these zoniiudars, while clieatiug their landlords, 
starved and oppressed the ryots, granted to the latter small farms, 
giving them only so much land as they can cultivate without sub¬ 
letting, and, like a good landlord, helping them with small loans, 
repayment of which is rigidly exacted in instalments. He hoped 
thus to deliver tliern from their oppressors. Ho eflectod a general 
reduction of tlie bmd-roveiiue assessment, in consequence of whicli 
the revenue steadily increased. Throughout liis administration 
lie seemed to have acted ou the assumption that the land belongs 
lo tliu State. ^ When restoring the extensive jagheors to their 
fonaer holders, lie did not alienate tlie proprietary right, and in 
his final settlement with tl^em ho induced them to yield up tlnv^e- 
fourths of their estates, by presenting them with the foe-simple 

The tenure ol land iu Oiule is kiio'wn as the Talookdarco 
system ; but the convulsions, from ^Ybich the country is only just 
recovering, have uecofsituted expensive readjustments, involving 
the confiscation, rcsloiation, and rc-apportionment of estates; and 
any attempt to describe the new land settlement would still be 

premature. Meanwhile, however, we will give rrofessor Wilson s 
description of a Taluk 

(A 

defined an estate, the profits of which are divided betwern 
diprent proprietors, or clas.«es of proprietors, the one superior, the 
other mfenorj the former being usually an individual who, either bv 
a grant from the sovereign, by favour of local functionaries, or bv 
voluntary acts of the people, has become the intermediate agent for 
the revenue, eo lectmg it irom the people, and paying it to the Govern¬ 
ment, after making such deductions to cover his risks and assure Ins 

profits as he may be entitled to by the stipulations of the grant, or by 
Jocal custom. o i j 

In fact, a talukdnr is a sort of zemindar, but, thouerb often 
of great importance, usually of inferior rank. 


Napier’s Administration of Sclndc and 

Willie. N.pler, K.C.1,. 
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Wc believe our readers are now in possession of ample data for 
forming a distinct conception of the general principle and prac¬ 
tice which have distinguished the various GovernmentH of India 
as proprietors, lords paramount, or assessors of the land. We 
have seen that, in accordance with Asiatic ideas and immemorial 
custom, the Indian theory of the tenui'e of land vests the abso¬ 
lute ownership in the Sovereign; that Avhether this theory he 
recognised or rrot, Hindu and Mohammedan princes have exer¬ 
cised all the rights of unconditional proprietorship; that as a 
general rule they have exacted from the cultivators so large a 
proportion of the produce as to leave them a bare subsistence; 
that ill the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay the Uritisli 
Government has followed so fuitlifiilly in tlie footsteps of its pre 
decessors as not only by its rapacity to bar the cultivators from 
proprietary rights, but to drive tliem from their native lands, 
which, hy tens of thousands of acres, have (onsequontly gone 
out (jf cultivation; that in these two Presidencies the proprietary 
right is not even theoretically abandoned: tliat in the Bengal 
Presidency a proprietary right to the extmit only of one eleventh 
part of the assumed net profits of the soil was assigned by Lord 
Cornwallis to the zemindars;*- that in the north-west provinces, 
tlio Punjab nud Sdnde, wliere the intei^sts of the cultivators are 
alleged to ho especially considered, the Government avowedly 
takes two-thirds of the net profit or rent, and often much moiv, 
as shown by the frequent necessity of lowering the assessments 
after they have been fixed; and that iii every part of British India 
whore hciielicial leases are now gftintcd, thel-lovernment reserves 
to itself the right of continuing to claim the same proj)ortion 
of the produce which it now ^exacts, or, in other words, raising 
the rent when the present leases shall expire. In view of the 
evidence we liave adduced, few will deny, wo presume, that the 
British Government is both de jure and de facto the all but 
al)solute landlord of British India, and therefore in tlie position 
so to manage the vast estate, so to administer its trust on behalf 
of the people ns to realize the wise and righteous doctrine, dimly 
undcratood, but practically insisted on for ages throughout a 
large part qf Asia, and emphatically taught by tlie Jiuglish 
politico-economical authorities of Europe—viz., that the laud of 
each nation belongs to the people as a whole, that the Govern¬ 
ment ns their representative is the supreme landlord, and* that it 
cannot rightly alienate in peiiietuity any pad of its trust to 
individuals. 

Seeing what is the actual relation of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 

* Owing to improvements* the value of their proprietary right ha^ increased 
two, three, and even fourfold. 
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ment to the soil of India, and assured of the truth and wisdom of 
the doctrine just referred to, we believe it to be the imperative 
duty of that Government to proclaim itself/both theoretically and 
practically, the,supreme landlord on behalf of the people, and to 
assume all the obligations attacliing to that high office. Were it to 
do so, it would be bound to ascertain forthwith the exact nature 
of its agreements with all its tenants, to coufinn for definite 
periods tlioso which are equitable, to annul as soon ns practicable 
tRose which arc not, and, by good government, good roads, and 
extensive works of irrigation, so to increase the value of its 
estate as to enable it to yield a revenue equal to the national 
expenditure, and ultimately capable of paying off the 100,000,OOOZ. 
of debt with which it is now hurtheued. Anticipating the fulfil¬ 
ment of these urgent duties, lot us endeavour, by a rapid survey, 
to form a rough estimate of the resources at the disposal of tlie 
State Trustee. 

The following table exhibits the gross amount of land revenue 
derived from the several presidencies or provinces of British India 
in 1830^57, together with the area in square miles to which each 
presidency or province extends :—* 


< 

Area, in Square 
Miles. 

Ii»nd Kevenuo, in 
Pounds Sterling. 

Presidency of Bc*ngal . . 
Prince of Wales’ Island 

. . . 221,799 

3,295,378 

... ICO 

25,986 

Singapore. 

. . . 275 

49,968 

Malacca. 

. . . 1,000 

15,905 

Coorg . • . , ff. , , 

. •. . . 2,110 

10,251 

Tenasserim Provinces . . 

. . . 29,108 

170,511 

Pegu and Martaban . , 

. . . 15,330 

207,312 

Nagporo. 

. . 7G,132 

286,016 

Ouclc. 

. . . 21,738 

800,610 


North-West Provinces, inclvding tho 


Cis and Trans-Sutlej States and the 


Sangor and Nerbudda territory 

114,251 

4,618,361 

Punjab. 

73,535 

883,031 

Presidency of Madras, excluding 



Coorg. 

130,697 

3,592,760 

Presidency of Bombay. 

64,806 

2,166,027 

Scinde.. 

63,599 

319,168 

Sattara. 

11,000 

236,069 


858,906 

16,700,392 


* Tlic items of the land revenue arc extracted from the Parliamentary 
return, No. 4S6 of 1858. The area of each [ffovince is riven on the authority 
of a corrected copy of “ Statistical Papers relating to India, printed for the 
East India Company,’* for which wc have to thank Col* Sykes, il.P, 
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Average Rent of Indian Land per Acre. 

Assuming the total area to be 800,000 square miles, wc find 
that the Government /eceives for the use of the soil an average 
yearly rent of 20/. 17a. 6d* per square mile, or nearly 8d. per acre. 
But we have shown that those lands which are assessed pay a rent 
equal to a third of their produce; it is obvious, therefore, that, 
though farm produce is extremely cheap throughout India, a vast 
proportion of the land yields no rent at all, and must he either 
uncultivated or held rent free. In the north-west provinces, whiyh 
are probably more considerately and equitably assessed than any 
other partof India, the average rent of cultivated land is alittleotera 
rupee and three quarters per acre. ow, if the average rate of assess¬ 

ment throughout India were two rupees an acre, 83,581,960 acres, 
or about 130,520 square miles of land rented from the Govern¬ 
ment at that rate, would yield 16,700,302?., the total amount of 
the land revenue in 1856—7. In other words, less than one-sixth 
of the wliolo territories of India either is yielding or ought* to 
yield the entire lund-rcvenno now collected. Many tracts of land 
au’e let at a much higher rate than two rupees an acre,* so that if 
the average rate is less than that sum the depreciation is cine to the 
alienation of laud-revenue from the State in the l^esidency of 
Bengal by tlie perpetual settlement of Lord Cornwallis. But wc 
have other evidence to prove how vast is*the quantity of land which 
at present yields no rent. The total area of cultivated and unculti¬ 
vated laud in the presidency of Madras is 87,598,080 acres. Of 
this amount only 14,807,088 acres are rented under annual settle¬ 
ment, producing 2,89,51,809 rupees. What is the amount under 
permanent settlement we cannotf say, hut \fe know that it pro¬ 
duces 09,93,763 rupees, we may tlierefore fairly estimate it as 
equal to a fourth of that under annual settlement. So that the 
total amount of land in Madras yielding rent to tlie Government 
is about 18,500,000 acres, or consic^'rably less than a fourth of 
the wholc.f 

In Bengal, the proportion of cultivated land is gi’eater, we 
believe, than in any other part of India; but even there 
30,000,000 of acres are said to he lying wastc.J We have no 
evidence of the proportion of uncultivated Government lauds in 
Bombay, but, as a ground of conjecture, we may refer to the 
district already mentioned, in which, out of 122,000 acres of 
arable land, 69,509 acres lay waste in 1846. The total area of 
certain reported districts" of the Noi-th-West Provinces comprises 
45,553 square miles. Of these, which, if we include the Sutlej- 
States, are not tho half of the extent of this sub-presidency, only 

» IiiTanjore, during 1849.60, the average rent of inigated land was six 
mpccs per cuway. t Itetnrn ordered by Parliament, No. 224 of 1854. 

X "Topics for Indian Statesmen,” p. 214. 
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square miles were yielding rent to Government at tlie date 
of the report (1842). Besides the'barren lands, there were at 
that time within the reported distriots 11,130 square miles of 
cultivable lands belonging to the Government still unlet. These 
authentic facts illustrative of the potential, but as yet unrealized, 
resources of the Indian Exchequer existing in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, and the North-West Provinces, will suffice to indicate the 
e^plmustless national wealth of the collective provinces of British 
India which the Anglo-Indian Government is called upon to 
husband and administer. 

We liave seen that 130,.500 square miles of territory let at 2 
rupees an acre (little more than the rent in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces) would yield a sum equal to the entire land revenue of 1850- 
«57. If throughout India 50,000 more square miles were let at the 
same rate, the land revenue would be increased to the extent of 
0,400,000/., a sum amply sufficient to enable tlie Government to 
meet the increased claims upon it without levying a single addi¬ 
tional tax; and were 250,000 out of the 850,000 square miles of 
British territory let at the same rate, they Avould alone yield 
an income equal to the present Indian revenue from every source, 
and would still leave 000,000 square miles unappropriated or 
unlet by Government! <^That the glowing anticipations im¬ 
plied in tliese statements are not mere dreams wc can adduce 
convincing evidence: it is estimated by Colebrooke, that when 
Lord Cornwallis effected his “permanent settlement ' with the 
zemindai*s of Bengal, 30,000,000 of acres were under tillage in 
that Presidency; during the sSxty-six ycara which have since 
elapsed, 40,000,000 of acres, or 02,500 square miles more, are 
said to have been brought into cultivation.* This cnonnoiiH 
inciease of cultivation, if we still reckon the land worth n rent 
of two rupees an acre, wonljl of itself liave added S,000,000/. a 
}eiir to the national income, but for the uufortunatc settlement of 
ijOrd Comwallis, which has excluded the Government from its 
ngJitful claim. The year after the settlement was effected 
(l794-»rj), the land revenue of Jlcngal was 3,235,2r)fli.t In 
1856-37, it was but S,205,!i7Sl., with more than double the 
(luantity of land in cultivation. During the first seven years 
(ending 1854) after the new survey of the Deccan, 1,500,000 of 
acres, or 2343 square miles have been rented from the Goveni- 
ment, in addition to those already in cultivation. Wc have said that 
ooutli Arcot in Madras was so oppressively assessed os to constrain 
the inhabitants to abandon their lands; hut in 1854, under the 


* for Indian Statesmen,” p. 214. 

T l^arlimncntary llcport, No. 336 of 1866. 
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Rent-free Lands. 

wise management of Mr. Maltby, the total rent of the lands then 
in cultivation was reduced to the extent of 10,20,947 rupees. 
Now mark the result: from 1846 to 1855 the average annual 
land revenue was 22,56,906 rupees, and yet the very next year 
(1855-56), after Jive-elevenths of this sum had been remitted to 
the cultivators, the land revenue rose to 24,04,464, and tlie fol¬ 
lowing year to 25,56,902 rupees. In the Punjab, notwithstand¬ 
ing the repeated lowerings of the assessment since the country 
was annexed, the land revenue has also increased: prior to an¬ 
nexation it was 1,391,8081. according to the native Chancellor of 
the Lahore Exchequer; in 1857-58 it was 1,451,6031. In fact, 
so far as we can learn, the experience gathered in all the col- 
lectorates of India proves that so soon as the land is fairly assessed, 
a steadily increasing demand for it sets in. 

Hut Avhile the Government can safely count on a gradually 
increasing revenue fj'oni letting fresh portions of the lands now 
in its possession at an equitable rate, it may increase its income, 
not only greatly but rapidly, by the resumption of estates, whicli 
are at present claimed as freeholds, and which are held rent free 
without any valid title to sucli exemption. Lord Stanley, in his 
comprehensive anil masterly exi)osition of the hnancial resources 
of India, from which we have already»quoted, gives an account 
of these freeholds, and of the difficulty there is in dealing with 
them. Many such estates are called “ cnams" (the word means 
bounty or free gift); others are known as “Jagheers;" and a 
third terra, in use in the North-West Provinces, denoting rent-free 
land, is Lakhiraj. 'I'lie revenuts of these lands were alienated 
from the State by native princes in order to confer them on their 
favourites, or they were seized upon, in periods of tumult or on 
other occasions, by men w'ho believed possession to be nine- 
tonths of the law. In the latter ca^s titles have of course been 
invented: “ there have been many forgeries of grants,” says Lord 
Stanley, who adds—“ I have heard of a paper being brought to 
a resumption officer, by a person who represented that it was a 
title to land which had been given by the King of Delhi 200 yeai’s 
ago; but on examining the paper it was found that it bore the 
mark of that very yeai’, and was, in fact, not six months old!” 
Of the total amount of land thus held rent-free we have no 
means of learning, but on the authority of the Kevenue Survey 
Gommissioner of Bombay, Major Wingate, we know that a third 
of the entire Presidency of Bombay—or about 19,250 square 
miles—have been alienated and jueld no revenue whatever ;* and 
that in the North-West Provinces upwards of 2700 square miles of 


* lleport oil the Colouizatloa of ludia, No. 461 of 1S5S. 
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land are Lakhiraj, or rent-free* The titles by which many 
Enaradars and Jagheerdars claim the land^ they hold may deserve 
respect, but as many others are forgeries, or are undeserving con¬ 
firmation, we hold it to be the urgent duty of the Government to 
prevent the Enam Commissions already established in Madras 
and Bombay from being paralyzed by the opposition offered to 
them, and to insist that they shall continue with the utmost 
agsiduity to prosecuto tlieir inquiries until they have pronounced 
judgment coueeming the validity or worthlessness of the titles 
by which all the lands of Madras and Bombay now alienated 
from the State are held. Similar inquiries ought to be instituted 
in every other province of British India; the fee-simple of all 
estates, the claims to which caunot be supported by adequate 
titles, ought to be resumed, the remission of rent only being con¬ 
tinued, so long as the commissioners shall, in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of each case, determine to be just and expedient. 
And of those Ireehold estates, the titles of which are recognised 
as valid, an exact account ought to be taken, in order that the 
Government may know precisely what proportion of its territories 
is rented, what is held rent-free, and what is still lying waste. 

Lord Stanley states, that when he appointed Sir Charles Tre¬ 
velyan to the Governorship) of Madras, he gave him the option of 
suspending or ending altogether tlie “ Enam ” Commission of 
that Bresidency. “No man in India, I believe,” says his Lord¬ 
ship, “ underatands better than Sir Charles Trevelyan this com¬ 
plex subject of laud tenures,” and he “ without he.sitatiuu and 
without delay, gave Ais opinion‘that the inquiry ought to go on.” 
This opinion encourages us to hope that of the 09,000,000 of 
acres within the Presidency of 8ir Charles, which now yield no 
rent to the Government, a considerable proportion may be made 
to contribute sooner or lat^r its fair share of the Government 
expenditure. The simplest solution no doubt of the complicated 
difficulties besetting the settlement of these questionable tenures 
would be to confirm them all without further inquiry; but we 
maintain that it is a monstrous injustice to draw all the land 
revenue of Bombay from two-thirds of the holders, while the 
remaining third, enjoying all the advantages which a good 
Government confers, entirely escape assessment. Of course the 
same remark applies to all other parts of India. 

Affirming as we do the doctrine that the land belongs ex- 
clumvely to the State, that no Government has the power to 
alienate it in perpetuity, and tiiat that portion of its increasing 
value which is due to causes independent of the tenant—such for 
instance as the general increase of the population—also belongs 
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to the State, we further affirm as a logical sequence of this doc¬ 
trine that it is the duty of the State not only to abstain nt once 
from all further transfers of proprietary right either by sale or by 
permitting what is called the “ redemption of the land tax,” but 
to repurchase as speedily ns possible those which it at pre¬ 
sent recognises nt their current market price. For obviously 
the longer such repurchases are delayed, the greater will be the 
sums which will have to be paid in order to effect them; whereffe 
if they are purchased now, payment being made in Government 
Stock, and the holders of the land being left in possession, sub¬ 
ject to the ordinary revenue assessment, all their subsequent 
increase in value, except that due to improvements effected by 
the tenants, would belong to the State. How greatly and rapidly 
the State would inerbase its revenue from this source only, 
may be inferred from the estimate wc have already given, that 
8,000,000?. a year of the legitimate income of the State, arising 
from the increased value of the land within sixty-si.x years, is 
alienated to the zemindars of IJengal by the perpetual settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis. We rejoice to Qbserve that in an elaborate 
and able review of the revenue settlement of the North-West 
Provinces, the Court of Directors of the East India Company dis¬ 
tinctly recognised the princijrle that tUe increased value of the 
land due to causes indo])endent of the holder belongs to the 
State. Of the leases granted foi- terms of thirty years in those 
provinces, many will, w'o believe, fall in within the next ten 
years. With reference to the qiyjstion how^ar the claim of the 
agriculturist to the additional value which his capital and in¬ 
dustry, aw?c(? by other circumstances, have added to the land shall 
be allowed for in tlie next settlement, the Directors say—“ We 
are of opinion that the only satisfactory principle on which all 
future renewals of settlements can boftnude will be, that reference 
must be had to the value of the land at the time; a liberal con¬ 
sideration being given for the improvements attributable only t6 
the efforts of the tenant himself.”* 

Another means, incalculably great, of increasing the land- 
revenue consfets in supplying facilities for copious irrigation 
and for the cheap transit of agricultural produce to the best 
markets. Practically the landlord of India, but under the influ¬ 
ence of the European and antagonistic idea that it would be 
better were tho actual holders absolute proprietors of the 
land, the English Government in its management of or relation 
to the public works, has exhibited all the dubiousness and falter¬ 
ing inevitably resulting from a policy prompted by two irrecon¬ 
cilable principles. In an economical point of view it is clearly 

i 
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the duty of a landlord to do all iu his power so to improve the 
value of his estate as to make it yield him the highest possible 
rent. In a country, the fertility of Avhich mainly depends on 
efficient irrigation, this duty is peculiarly imperative, because 
many estates being supplied with water from one and the same 
source, their several owners are individually powerless to help 
themselves, and unless they co-operate for the satisfaction of their 
aommon need they must be assisted either by large and enter¬ 
prising capitalists, or by the Government itself. Nearly tin? 
same remarks are applicable to canals and roads. The native 
princes undertook such works themselves. The Anglo-Indian 
Government has encouraged their accomplishment by private 
entei’prise, and has been so loth to recognise its duties us national 
landlord, that though compelled to perform them more or less in 
spite of itself, it abstained from organizing a department of 
public works until the present decade, and confided such as it 
did undertake to military boards. Jn 18ol, during the reign of 
JiOrd Dalhousic, a systematic organization of the Public Works 
Department was inaugurated, and for some years past from 
,‘2,000,000?. to 52,500,000?. have been expended yearly on public 
works, a considerable proportion being lor roads, bridges, and 
works of irrigation, llift how greatly the Government would 
fain still lean on private ciiterprise is evident from the fact 
that it has presented to the several Indian railway companies the 
laud on which the linos are being constructed, and has iucurred 
the risk of guarantejt'ing to the^sharehf)lders a minimum profit of 
5 per cent, on '10,000,000?., stipnlating only for a share of any 
profits which may accrue beyond 5 per cent, even if the undertak¬ 
ings should prove successful enough to make repayment po.ssible. 
Such private enterprise as this is, however, much more seeming 
than real. It is a mere maAk under which the national landlord is 
in fact improving his estate himself, and at his own expense. 
We are glad of it, hut our gladness is not unmixod with regret 
that the Government, after finding the land and according its 
guarantee, will have no share in the property which it has virtu¬ 
ally created; and we look on these anomalous ptuduerships be¬ 
tween the Govemment, ,and private companies, in which all the 
risks are on one side and all the profits on the other, ns cha¬ 
racteristic of a transitional state. So soon ns the doctrine that 
the laud belongs to the people as a whole shall obtain complete 
recognition, road and canal making, and irrigation on that 
gigantic scale which is essential in eastern countries, will be found 
to be among the few important functions of govemment when 
restricted to the proper spliere of its activity. 

The indirect profit derivable by a nation from the constmetion 
of roads and canals, is far greater than the direct profit derivable 
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from the sums paid for tlioir use after deducting the cost of 
making and working them; witness the enormous impetus wJach 
has heen given to agricultural and commercial activity, and the 
wonderfully rapid progress in civilization which has been made 
throughout Europe and North America, by the extensive system 
of railroads now established. But the prime movers of this great 
and beneficent revolution—the railway capitalists—instead of 
finding their great works yield a remunerative interest on the 
capital invested, have to dqjlore the irrecoverable loss of hundreds 
of millions, while many of them have been reduced from affluence 
to beggary. Competition, usually so healthful and beneficent, is 
baneliil here: if two lines run between the same points and 
through the same intervening country, their directors ^riIl, in the 
tii-st instance, so cut down each others prices as to ruin the shnre- 
liolders, and then they will either amalgamate or enter into a 
treaty, the result in either case being that the public will be com¬ 
pelled to pay double the fares they ougliL to do on each line, in 
order to yield a profit on the double outlay of eoustructing two 
where one would more tijan suffice for the whole public traffic. 

The more attention is given to tlic question^—Who ought to 
construct the public works?—the more distinct we believe will be 
th(3 answer that tlic duty rests with Government. Assuming that 
political economists and statesmen will ultimately concur in this 
judgment, they will probably be also of opinion that whenever 
such works would undouhtedly yield a large indirect profit to the 
State, by developing and onriebing it as a whole, they ought to 
l»e constructed even tliough they should frfil to yield a direct 
profit on tlieir cost and nuinngement. 

The following facts justilythis opinion:—During the years 
from 1830 to 1840 the aggregate increase of the revenue of 
^Ifadras, duo to the extension of work^of irrigation, was 41 6/}2i)L 
after paying all cost of construction and repair.'^ C)\vingto the 
(Jodavery Works, the aggregate increase of revenue from 1810-7 
to 1853-J, was 300,000?. against an expense of 188,000?., and 
the exports of the district steadily increascil from 110,000?. in 
1817-8 to 050,000?. in 1853-1. It is estimated by tlie Madras 
I’ublic Works Commission that the landholders of the same dis¬ 
trict will he eiirielied by the Godavery Works to llie extent -of 
3,000,000?. a year.*!' The Doah and Eastern Canal, which has 
cost altogether about 048,000?., irrigates an area of 1,300,000 
acres, yielding produce to the annual value of not less than 2^ 
millions sterling. The increase of land revenue due to the 
Ganges Canal is estimated at upwards of 240,000?. a year. Pages 

* llenort No. 407,1 of 1S53, p. 371. 
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might be with similar facts. But if the Govemmeut incurs 
the expense and risk of such works, it has no right to alienate its 
claim to whatever direct profits may soofier or later arise from 
them. It seems to iis that instead of guaranteeing 5 per cent, per 
annum on 40,000,000?. now being expended on Indian railways, 
the Government would have acted more prudently had it borrowed 
the money at its market value, constmcted the lines itself, and 
1 ‘etained them as its property, to be leased to private companies 
<fn such terms as should seem mutually equitable. A knowledge 
of the large direct profits now yielded by certain Indian public 
works will perhaps be held to justify this conviction. The net 
profit of llie Ganges Canal is expected to be 7 per cent. The 
Doab and Enatern Canal yields a net profit of 24 per cent., and 
the Delhi and Western Jumna Canals yield an interest of o6 per 
cent, on the (?upital invested, after deducting the expenses of tlie 
canal and civil depurtiaezit.* 

yrom our rapid survey of the liabilities and resources of the 
Anglo-Indian Goveniment, our conclusions may he summed up as 
follows:—That having annexed India to the British Empire, and 
destroyed .the govenjing power of its native princes, we are re¬ 
sponsible to 1^4,000,001) of people for their political well-being. 

. That until a recent date our taxation in various parts of India has 
been so oppn^ssive ns to keep the mnjoiity of the people in po¬ 
verty and debt. That in tlio yearly account of income and expen¬ 
diture, notwithstanding our ^‘xaclions, deficits foiin the rule, 
surpluses the exceptions, liliat after exercising the utmost 
economy, and having recourse to fresh taxation within the limits 
of safety, the expenditure will still continue to exceed the income. 
That the alarming prospect of a continually increasing debt jus¬ 
tifies, indeed renders imperative, a revision of the principles and 
settlements according to ^hich the land-revenue is collected. 
That in strict equity tijc land of each nation belongs to the- 
people as a whole, and cannot be alienated in peipctuity to indi¬ 
viduals. Tlmt as this principle lias liceii recognised and prac¬ 
tised in India from immemorial antiquity until the present day, 
and is essentially just, the Anglo-Indiiui Government ought tt> 
act upon it. That it ought to cease forthwith from all further 
alienation of the absolute proprietary right in the soil, whether by 
redemption of the land-tax or by aetitM sale; and that wherever 
such absolute proprietaiy right has been already alienated, it 
ought immediately to be resumed, apayment for it, according to. its 
market value and the validity of the holder's title to it, being made 
in Government stock. That were the Government to act as su- 


* Colonel Sykes’s ** Notes of Publie Works in India.” 
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prcnie landlord, the national estate might be so managed ns to 
yield at no distant timp a land-revenue more than equal to the 
whole national expenditure. That of the holders of the vast 
territories throughout India, distinguished as enams, jagheers, or 
lakhimj, and which'are i‘ent free, a large proportion have no suf¬ 
ficient claim to he exempted from assessment. That if these 
tisuri)nd freeholds were resumed, and their tenants constrained 
to contribute their fair share to the iwenue, the prospective^ 
deficit in tlie national balance-sheet would become insignificant. 
'I’liat llierofore the Enani commissioners ought to continue 
their labours, and that the area of their investigations ought to 
extend over the whole of British India. That as more tliau three- 
fourths of the Presidency of Madras, or about 100,000 square 
miles, yield no rent to Government, as a third of Bengal, and a 
third of tlio oulturablo hinds of the North-West l^nninces are lying 
waste, as the proportion of waste land in the other provinces is 
probably equally groat, and as by reducing the assessment in 
various parts of India the demand for land and the total land- 
revenue have been increased, the potential resources of the 
Governxuent in these waste lands alone aro virtually inexhaus¬ 
tible. That by a systematic extension and ramification of 
common roads, railroads, and canals thw)Ughout India, and in 
consequence of the increase of the population, the land will 
steadily rise in value, and that tlie demuinl for it and the rent 
derived from it will proportionately increase. That the land-re- 
venue may also bo immensoly augmented by means of works of 
in’igation. That whereas the construction of public works by 
private companies who depend solely on the direct profits derived 
from them frequently result in loss; the State, which enjoys the 
largo indirect profit derived from them, can construct them with¬ 
out risk. That when their existence would greatly augment the 
revenue, it is the duty of Government to construct them, even 
thougii there is no prospect that they will yield a direct profit. 
Tliat considering the enormous amount of land still unlet, or re- 
sumnblc from holders having no title to it, the increasing demand 
lor it, the certainty that it will rise in value from natural causes, 
and still more from the extensive construction of roads and work^ 
of in’igation, and that such works themselves often yield a lai^ 
direct profit, tlie potential wealth of the Anglo-Indian Goyeni- 
ment is inexpressibly great. That it holds first-rate security for 
the re-pnyment of the utmost amount it can judiciously 'dpend in 
the improvement of its estate. And finally, that in order to 
ensure the welfare and prosperity of the millions of liMmah beings 
in India over which it presides, to resede the Indiavi Government 
from insolveiioy, and to extend the sphere of E’jgUsh manufac¬ 
turing and commercial enterjirise, on which n h^rge proportion of. 
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our homo population depeutls, the Imperial Parliaraeut, by tho 
offer of its guarantee, ouglit to enable tbg Government <jf India 
to borrow on the most advantageous terms whatever money may 
be requisite to enable it to develop the vast resources, and thus 
rapidly to increase the revenues of our Indian Empire. 



Art. VI. —Recollections of Alexander von 

Sternberg. 

Erinnerungen von Alexander von Sternberg. 10 vols. 

llcrlin. 1856. 

1 'HE name of the author of these volumes is little known in 
, England. Even in Germany, despite the popularity which 
the last of his works—the “ Recollections”—has attained, his 


4 VllV. X-i ilvt^ III IVI 

eclipsed for awhile the “Novcllen" of Tieck and the tales of 
Hoffmann. 

In order to understand a ctTebrity which the works themselves 
will scarcely justify, we must revert to that epoch when the 
“ Salon" reigned supreme and exercised on the w'orld of letters 
an influence of which at present we can form but little coucej)- 
tion. I he true home ot l^ie “ salon” was France, the true period 
of its glory the close of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. In no other country, in no other ago, could 
it have acted so importantly, and in some respects, it must be 
owned, so fatally, on the general tone of literature. But despite 
all its sins, its vices, its frivolity, it cannot bo denied that the 
society of those days was more brilliant, more agreeable, than 
that of the present ei-n. The men were more amiable, for their 
principal business hi life was to please; the women more delightful, 
for they found themselves tho central point of attraction, and nil 
their charms of mind and manners were called forth -to preserve 
that ascendency. In Germany the salon, in the eense in which 
it was understood in France, was scarcely known. Eiterary 
circles, indeed, there were, at least in certain elevated regions, 
such as that of the Queen Sophia Charlotte, )v}ie to the first 
King of Prussia. Somewhat later Frederic the Great had his 
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devoted to literary laboiu’s. He completed liis “ Faniilio Sclirof- 
fenstein/’ a drama, violent, unequal, and utterly unfit for the stage, 
but which could have been written only by a poet. “Der Zer- 
broclmne Krug," a comedy far from devoid of merit, many of tho 
scenes of which rccnl the “ Avocat Pfelin,** and his tale of “ Michel 
Kohlhaiis,” perhaps the best of his productions, and really a mas¬ 
terpiece in its way, at once simple and dramatic, ^riien came the 

Kiithuhen von lleilbrona,’’ in which he sought to embody his 
idea of a true woman; all submission, obedience, devotion, and 
abnegation. l>ut these attributes are caiTied so completely beyond 
the limits of womanly dignity and modesty as to be positively 
disgusting, while the latter scenes arc ijivolvcd in such inextri¬ 
cable confusion as almost to defy the comprehension of the readeiv 
Tlie'Mhince of Hombuvg' is of far superior stamp; there is 
nuieb that is beautiful, tuucliing, and heroic; but here, too, the 
mental malady of tlie poet is l)nt too visible in those strange 
scenes of sommunbulism, which mar the work. 

Those intellectual efforts had haiiished for a lime the dark 
l)lKintom that hovered over him ; but it was but for a moment. 
The success of his dramas was bvno means as brilliant as he bud 


anticipated. His health was faded; his fortune was ruined; he 
had no longer strength to s^iiiiggle with his destiny. The unfor¬ 
tunate infliunce of a young and beautiful woman, with whom he 
Lad contracted a tender friendship, and who, inflicted with an 
nncnralde malady, implored him to put an cud to lier existence, 
recalled the unhappy ]ioetto his jonner ideas of suicide. 

The 20th of November, 181J, a young man and woman de¬ 
scended from a carriage at tlie door of a little inn, about a mile 
fi’om the town of Putsduui, on the banks of a lake formed by the 
river Havel. They supped rucnily, passed the night in writing 
letters, and next morning, afkn* a slight repast, set oil* lor a walk, 
desiring that coffee should be brought them in tlio most i)ietures(iuo 
part of the valley. They had been absent for a short time whoa 
two pistol-shots were heard. The servant who \vcnt to seek them 
found them corpses. Henricttc was lying full length at a trunk 
of an old blasted tree, her bands clasped upon her bosom; Kleist 
was kneeling before her, he had shot himself tlirough the brain. 

A greater contrast to Kleist than Pouque gnu scarcely be 
imagined. The one sombre, passionate, melancholy; the other 
gracclul, liglithearted, animated, recalling in his own person 
the chivalry of olden times. His “Undine," that exquisite 
tale in which human interest is so maiwellously blended with 
the vague and mystic, liad made liim the delight of Germany^ 
Avhile his private virtues rendered him no less the darling of all 
who came within his personal influence. Schleiermnoher was a 
hian of a very different sttimp from either. Born in 1709, of re- 
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noble birth, the Germnn language was as familiar to him as his 
own, and Goethe, Schiller, but above all, Tieck, formed the doliglit 
of his solitary hours. His father, indeed, who had little to leave 
' him save an ancient name, and who was naturally desirous that 
he sliould adopt some profession which would secure him an 
honourable independence, strenuously opposed these literary 
tendencies, but he died when his son w'as not above fifteen, and 
^he youth was placed under the guardianship of an uncle, who, 
more indulgent or perhaps less anxious concerning his*nephews 
• future prospects, suffered him to follow his will and pleasure 
iincliecked and unmolested. Thus he led a desultory, though 
far from idle life, till he attained his twenty-third ycai’, when ho 
was at last persuaded to repair to Bt. Petersburg, for the purpose 
of soliciting an appointment in tlie civil service. Put he was 
not prepared for all that awaited him. The venality which 
reigned in every department of the administration disgusted his 
moral sense, the obsequiousness of the officials offended his pride, 
the very atmosphere he breatlied oppressed him, and at length, 
througli the mediation of the empress, a princess of the Mouse of 
Holienzollern, he obfuiaod permission to quit Hussia for awhile, 
and spend a few years in that land ho had long so fervently 
desired to visit. He- arrived in Germany the beginning of the 
year His first halt Avas Dresden, where Tieck vas then 

giving his lectures on di’iiiriatic litenitnre amid crowds of admiring 
hearers. Tieck, as we luivo already seen, hud been one of Btcm- 
berg’s favourite authors, and, indeed, lias exercised no inconsider¬ 
able influence over his own stylo; hut tliis admiration was con¬ 
fined exclusively to such of his productif)ns as dealt with the super¬ 
natural world; to his dramatic works lie denies all merit, (hjclaviug 
that he was one of tlie greatest enemies of the German stage; 
that it was through him Vhat so many useless theatrical exj^o- 
riments were made Avhich ended in hopeless mediocrity or inlol(> 
ruble affectation. As to "J’ieck's comedies, he insists tlmt they 
are one and all failures, and it is amusing enough to coutrnst bis 
scorn of “Puss in Poots,” which ho calls a “ worthless puppet- 
play,*'with the warm appreciation of a more genial critic, M. Marc 
Girardim As usual, the truth probably lies between the two. 
In everything relating to the world of fancy, Tieck is without a 
lival. He seems ihdeed ns though he had penetrated deeper 
than other men into the seci'ets of nature. While following him 
we foel ourselves transpoiied into an enchanted region. But it 
cannot be denied that he frequently failed in his attempts both 
to reproduce real life and to burlesque it. No one can draw a 
good caricature who is not thoix>ugb]y acquainted with the 
original. Tieck lived in a world of lus own—and ikm very isola¬ 
tion, which rendered him so mighty* master of all belonging to 
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the realm of imagraatij)n, rendered him powerless as soon as he 
attempted to enter the sphere of actua]it)y\ He hud always,” 
says Sternberg, camera obscura, in which lie placed painted 
figures which ho took for living forms." Of Chumissp, whom he 
also met, the writer sjudgment is far more flattering. “ That excel¬ 
lent and gifted man, worn by years and sorrows, was fast sinking 
into the tomb; but the love and admiration of all who knewhi^i 
or his works, consoled him in his decline. Seldom indeed do wc 
find a minstrel who has so w'dl and gracefully fulfilled the 
poet’s truest mission, that, of elevating, and purifying the liuman 
heart by holding up before it images of virtue, nobility and gene¬ 
rous feeling." l^ut Sternberg is not always e(pially benevolent 
in his appreciations. His strictures aro often severe, even to 
injustice, and William SchlegoLseems the favourite object of his 
animosity. In Ins reprobation of Schlegel’s judgment of. the 
French Theatre, which he truly says “ is MTitten with the very 
spirit of hatred,” all who have studied the subject will ftilly agree; 
but when, not content with seeking to disparage the great and 
varied gifts of that illustrious autbor, he strives to render him 
ridiculous by exposing every little fault and frailty, he trans¬ 
gresses llie bounds of legitimate criticit^n, and induces us to sus¬ 
pect that he had some jirivate motive of pique he docs not think 
lit to avow. One story, however, whether true or false, is too 
characteristic to he omitted. 


“ The last time 1 saw Schlegcl, says, was ^ Bonn ; * I was cross¬ 
ing the market-place when a man passed me, tall, elegantly dressed. 
1 knew it was Schlegcl, and tliat he bad come from his lectures. I 
gave him my name and presented him with a letter of introduction. 
He instantly took me to his house, and loaded me with attontlous. 
In every cliamber of tbc elegant but disorderly abode, a picture of 
Madame dc Sfcaol adorned the wall, one niore demlte than the other. 
In tlie conldor she had sleeves, but they grow shorter and shorter as 
wc advanced. In the reception-room there was nothing on her arms 
save bracelets of gold and pearls. In the study, neck and bosom W’erc 
shaded by a transparent gauze only; and in the sanctuary, wldthm^ Uoio^ 
ever^ our profane elepa were not admitted —there was one, T faiiey, in 
‘ beauty unwlorned.’ It was at once comic and 'touching to see the 
look of mingled reverence and delight with which SclUegel stood by 
while the spectator contemplated the divinity of the*temple.’ *' 

Bchlegel was a man of unsullied reputation, and probably saw 
ilothing unbeseeming in what mi^it have struck more inflam¬ 
mable minds as such—and as to his affectionate reverence for her 
memory,* what is there comic in his grateful devotion to the 
woman who hod loaded him with benefits, who had been for years 
his best and most intimate friend, and whose heart, despite certain 
little feminine weaknesses and vanities, was as great as her genius. 
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At Count M.’s Sternberg met the well-known Plitzig, the irieml 
and biographer of Werner and Milliner. • 

“He spoke much of the latter, for whom he seemed to cherish 
sincere affection. He told us of his sufferings, his errors, his mar¬ 
riages. ‘ Yes,’ he sighed, ‘ if only gifted men could pass through Hie 
without frailties or without the tcorld^s knoivinff them' Ay, thought 
I, but then they must have no friends of tJteir youth to write their 
Kographies.” 

After lingering some little time at Dresden, Sternberg pro¬ 
ceeded to the capital of Prussia, where he was introduced to 
Varuhagen A’on Ense and bis wife, the celebrated Raliel, Hubei s 
salon, so long the central point of the society of Berlin, Avas but 
the shadow of its former self, for its mistress hud fallen into a 
languishing state of health, and could receive none save her 
more intimate friends; hut enough remained to recal the days 
of its splendour, wl)en it was the constant resort of all the most 
distinguished men in Prussia, and indeed in all Germany, llaliel 
herself was one of those extraordinary and fortunate h(dngs who, 
without producing anything reniarkahle in literature, art, or 
science; still contrive not only to exercise a marvellous ascen¬ 
dency over their contemporaries, but to leave behind them a repu¬ 
tation denied to many fa*r more gifted. Neither lluhors letters 
nor Iier literary remains justify tins celehrity. In both indeed 
■we find sparks of genius, and oecnsionally a deep and original 
thought; but the sparks never light into a flame—the thoughts 
'are broken, unconnseted, indisiinct—the style is halting, nflectful, 
deficient alike in force, ense, and lucidity. Tt stiikes the itiuLm' 
—it always strikes us, at least—as though, instead of writing from 
the fulness of her heart or to impress on others some deep-felt 
conviction and warmly-cherished opinion, lier only aim were to 
excite admiration and attention. Yet, on the other hand, how shall 
we account for tl)e spell she threw over all wlio approached lu r. 
It cannot be explained by rank, Avealth, or beauty, for she was 
destitute of all three. She was wedded to a man fifteen years 
younger than herself, a man who, if not endowed with genius of 
the highest order, occupies no moan rank among the w'ritevs of 
his country, and this man she inspired to the last moment of her 
existence with a veneration and devotion rarely paralleled in the 
historj' of wedded life, Goethe, of whom, it is tnie, she was an 
idolater, returned her homag^with respect and esteem. Jean 
Paul declared “ she was unique in her way, and her letters from 
Paris worth a dozen volumes of travels." Perhaps the very defi¬ 
ciency in the gift of form which pervades her WTitings may— 
strange as it must appear—account in some measure for their 
success. The Germans love the va^ie and mystie, and they are 
apt to confound the unintelligible with tlie sublime, and to give 
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mere intentions the credit of execution. Thoughts we do not 
understand,” says onefof their best modern critics, Julian Schmidt, 
** astonish, ua like inspiration, and the less we comprehend the 
more we admire tliem.” But the real source of attraction lay in 
her marvellous power of sympathy. She possessed the rare and 
invaluable gift of thoroughly identifying herself with those around 
her, of reading the most secret depths of their hearts, of living in 
their life, of grieving with their griefs, and rejoicing with tlieir 
joys. Slight, fmil, and delicate, with an extraordinary nervous 
sensibility, and an iinagiiintion vivid almost to morbidness, she 
was utterly unable to live without love, or without a friendship 
which bad almost tlie warmth of love. We have no space here 
to enter into the romance of her life. Enough that her youth 
had been twice darkened by hlighied hopes aiul ntfections. The 
first love had been compelled to yield to family considerations. 
I'ho second, still mure fervent, perished from its own excess, for 
in such natures the most inluuse ha])pint*ss is often witliered up 
by its own burning ardour. It was in IfS02, on recovering from 
the long illness, the result of this hitter delusion, that Kahel, 
abjuring love as she believed fof over, formed the project of 
assembling a chosen circle, by means of which she, might act 
benelieinlly on the minds of her coufttrymen. Her success was 
greater than she could have anticipated. All the celebrities of 
the day gathered round her—statesmen, poets, men of the world— 
seeking, perhap^f, to drown in litcrur)^ and philosophic discussion 
the recollection of thoir eountyes* politic^d degradation. Here 
might be seen individuals of the most opposite stamp, the most 
confiicting opinions ; here was the Prince de Ligno, who contrived 
to belong both to the ancient and the modern regime, wdio had 
been the darling of Vei'sailles, the favourite of (?ntherinc the 
Great, the friend of Ercderic oWPrussia. A citizen of tlio 
world in every sense, ho had selected France ns the home of liis 
intellectual productions, and Austria as that of his ambition; the 
former hud bestowed on him his literary honours; the latter his 
rank ns field marshal. Diplomatist, soldier, i)hilosopher, and 
author, always young in heart, overflowing with wit and men'i- 
ment, this type of all the best virtues and most pardonable Aveak- 
iiesses of the “ talon rouge” of the old regime was one of the 
most intimate of llahels friends. Still more assiduous was 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, the claiding of the fair of Berlin, one of 
those ardent, passionate, poetical natures which carry all before 
them, and are loved, admired, and regretted, despite a thousand 
faults and follies, while his heroic death at Saalfeld.in 1800 
covered a multitude of sins. Brave, generous, and brilliant, full 
of martini ardour and noble aspirations, but vain, extravagant, 
and di$$ipated, a finished seducer, bringing shame, ruin, and dis- 
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grnce to many a happy homo, he was the type of the Pinissiau 
aristocracy of that pciiod, “Such a mixtifre," \vrites a couteni- 
porary author, “of virtue and vice, nohility of soul and utter 
depravity of morals^ can scarcely be conceived unless it had been 
■witnessed." His constant companion was the well-known Oontz, 
to whose evil example many of his excesses may be fairly attri- 
butetl; for Gentz Jiiul already obtained the unenviable honour of 
presenting the most complete illustration of vi(3e and profligacy; 
he did nut even seek to conceal it. The very sense of morality 
St euis to have disappeared in this strange yet energetie nature. 
Dice, -wine, and women divided his existence with study, politics, 
and literature. It may appear singular that Itahel, whose virtue 
was never doubted, should have admitted such n man not only to 
her circle, but to her intimate friendship. But the fact is, a deep 
and general demoralization pervaded the whole of Gemmii society, 
at least of the higher order. Its ])rinces, great and small, had 
done their best to ape the ])rofligacy of Ijoiiis XV'.: all its courts 
had become the homes of vice and licentiousness, and nowhere 
w'crc these so rampant as at Bei'lin. lo deny the talents of Gentz, 
or his services in the cause of his country’s indcj)cndem e, \you1(1 
he unjust. Hut the purity of his motives may fairly he questioned 
when we find him more tlufli once declaring, that unless he were 
belter paid he must abandon his efforts todesti'oy the domination 
ot Napoleon, and even hinting that he was inclined to go over 
to the other side (see Leheu von (leiitz). In short, as liis 
best friends have bccnicompellcd»to cunl'ess, ho was ready to enter 
service in which he was sure to be well paid; and even if w^e 
admit the Bincmiy ot his patriotism, we may bo allowTd to (jucs- 
tion whether it would have been quite as active or enduring if 
the golden showers ot Kngland had not fallen in plentv to food 
tJ)e stream. He himsolt calculates that he received on an average 
between 20,000Z. and fl0,000?. from IHOS-lfi, whicli did not prevent 
Ins always being head over oars in debt. 

tliese accomplished profligates were men of a verv 
dinercnt stamp ; the high-minded, thougli unfortunate Henry von 
Aleistjthe philosopher Schleiemiacher, the graceful poet Bonque, 
and last not least, Varnhagen von Ense, himself destined some 
years later to become the husband of Kahel. The first of these, 

^ ^ noticed during liis lifetime, presents nevertheless 

one ot the most striking physiognomies in German literature, 
ossessing an imagination at once powerful and distoitcd, the 
cni de denouement of his existence, murder and suicide, wero 
but the natural results of the fearful malady which liad so often 

tuiTis soWicr, jiu'istconsul, public functionary, 
philosopher, disappearing all M once for 
ogether, seeking solitude and oblivion iu tlio cabin of 
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tho peasant or the workman, then sutUlenly emerging, no one 
knew whence or why, Henry von Kleist is an enigma to the 
biographer, and a study of deep interest to the psychologist. Few 
lives, indeed, have been more replete with warning. Yet Kleist 
seemed endowed by nature with every element of hapj)iness. Of 
noble birth, if not very richly gifted by fortune, beloved in early 
youth by all around him, he seemed on his entrance into life to 
have before him a long career of prosperity. But the moral mallidy 
which was to darken his whole existence soon betrayed itself. 
He threw up liis commission in the army in resentment of some 
fancied insult. He broke off an engagement of years with a 
young and charming girl, who loved him i’rorn her whole heart, 
and was ready to make all imaginable saciiiices for him, because 
she would not lly in secret from the paternal roof to follow him 
into tho wilderness, instead of -wedding him in the open light of 
day witli tho consent, long sinc(3 given, of her family. Tlieu sad 
and desolate, lie faneit^d himself called to the duty of a philoso¬ 
phic inissiounry to preacli the Stoic morality of Emmanuel Kant* 
the very doctrine whicli luul most diseuchanted him of existence. 


But he soon discovered the futility of liis dream. A visit to 


Weimar, where he was introduced to Goethe and Wieland, pro¬ 
duced a more beneficial result. On the former, indeed, he made 


no favourable impression. In a letter to Sobillor Goethe declares, 
“he could not look at him without shudderinghe described 
liim as a being endowed with nature’s rarest gifts, but suffering 
under an incnraldo malady.” i?uch a nature as Kleist’s, indeed, 
was absolutely antipathetic to Goethes robust and healtliy geiiius- 
Wielaiul was more benevolent, or less clear-sighted. His paternal 
lieart was touclied by tho evident sutfering of the youth, and he 
soiiglit to restore him to ehoorfulness and tranquillity by urging 
him as regular duties and intclleAual labour. Struck by bis 
strange absence of mind, ho inquired the cause, and at length 
discovered that Kleist was secretly working at a drama, the hero 
of which was Kobert Guiscard. With infinite difficulty the author 
was persuaded to read some fragments to his host, wdio, though 
not much given to enthusiasm, w'as so struck with whnt he heard, 
that he declared if tlio spii'it of ^^^schylus, Sophocles, and Shake- 
spctu?e had united to compose a tragedy, it would resemble Kleist s, 
at least if the conclusian corresponded with the commencement. 
Gdetlie and Wieland Avere botli right in their appreciations, dif¬ 
ferent as they were. In Kleist, the poet and the madman were 
strangely mingled; his poetry bears the stamp of insanity, while 
his most eccentric actions are tinged with hues of a bright though 
wandering imagination. For a while the counsel of Wieland and 
other friends prevailed. Kleist applied for and obtained a post in 
the administration, and his leisure hours, which were many, were 
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devoted to literary liibours. He completed his “lamilic Schrof- 
fenstein/' a drama, violent, unequal, and utterly unfit for the stage, 
hut which could luive been written only by a poet. “Der /er- 
brocheiie Krug,” a comedy far from devoid ot merit, many of tho 
scenes of which rccal the Avocat Pfeliu, and his tale of “ Michel 


Kohlhaus,” perhaps the best of liis produrtions, and really a mas¬ 
terpiece ill its wav, at once simple and dramatic. Theu canio the 
'‘Kathchen von Heilbrona,’’in which he sought to embody/m 
ideiv of a true woman; all submission, obedience, devotion, and 
abnegatitm. ?>ut these attributes are cuiTied so completely bevoiul 
the limits of womanly dignity and modesty as to be positively 
disgusting, while the latter scenes arc involved iu such inextvi- 
cnhle conlasion as almost to defy the comprehension of the reader* 
Tlie'^rrinco of Homburg" is'of far superior stamp; there is 
much that is beautiful, toucliiiig, and heroic; but here, too, the 
mental malady of tlie poet is but too visible in those strange 
scenes of somnambulism, which mar the work. 

Tlicsc intellectual efforts had haiiishod for a time the dark 


})liantom tliat hovered over him; hut it was hut for a moment* 
The success of his dramas was by no means as brilliant ns he had 
anticipated. His health was ladi*d; his fortune was ruined ; he 
had no longer strength to s^ii’ugglo with his destiny. The unfor¬ 
tunate infliunee of a young and beautiful woman, with whom he 
had contracted a tender friendship, and who, inflicted with an 
uncurahle malady, implored him to put an end to her existence, 
recalled the unhappy yoetto his former ideas of suicide. 

The 20th of November, 1811, a young man and woman de¬ 
scended from a carriage at tho door of a little inn, about a mile 
from the town of Potsdam, on the banks of a lake formed by tho 
river IIuvcl. They supped mcnily, passed the niglit iu writing 
letters, and next morning, nfK.*r a slight repast, set oil* lor a walk, 
desiring that coffee should be brought them in the most j)Icturosipu> 
part of the valley. They had been absent for a short time when 
two pistol-shots were heard. The servant who went to seek them 
found them corpses. Henricttc was lying full length at a trunk 
of au old blasted tree, her hands clasped upon her bosoii^; Kleist 
was kneeling before her, he had shot Ijiinsclf through the brain. 

A greater contrast to Kleist than Fouque can scarcely bo 
imagined. The one sombre, passionate, meloiicbrdy; tho other 
graceful, lighthearted, animated, recalling in his own person 
the chivalry of olden times. His “ Undine,” that ex([uisite 
tale in which human interest is so nuirvollously blended with 
the vague and mystic, hud made him the delight of Gcrninnyt 
wJiile his private virtues rendered him no less the darling of all 
who came Avithin his personal influence. Schleiermnoher w'as a 
man of a vei’y diflerent stamp from either. Born in 1709, of re- 
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spcctttblc but by no means wealthy parents, he was educated for 
tlio church, and entered the ministry in 1790. His religious 
opinions, indeed, were far from being either orthodox or con¬ 
sistent. Never was man more sincere, but the multiplied nature 
of his faculties, the very extent of his sympathies, rendered it 
difficult for him to adjust and reconcile them, so as to form one 
harmonious whole. Unconsciously, he temporarily adopted the 
tone of thought and feeling of those around him. He was 
passionately susceptible both to love and friendship, and liis 
friendships had almost the ardour, the jealousy, the tenderness of 
love. 'J'iiiis his attacinnent to Frederic Kchlegel assumed a cha¬ 
racter whicli is almost laughable to men of everv-day common¬ 
place sense. He tells ns “ a real marriage lie has been formed 
between them.*' They “complete each other,” and all would be 
well if Frederic were less violent and impatient. That Mas 
tlie rock on which split this M^ell-assortod union ; but Me must be 
thankful it lasted so long, for it Avas Schlogel wlio decided 
Hchleiermaclier to Avrite, and Avho triumphed over an almost in¬ 
vincible niodcstA'. To his suffijestions avc om'g the masmificent 
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translation of Plato, and the Discourse on Beligion. In the society 
of Berlin, Schleiermacher occupied a distinguished place ; in tlio 
salon of Babel he Avas almost id^izod. Among the many 
diainiing women avIio gathered around her as their (|ueen, Avas 
Henrietta Herz, Avife to a celebrated physician, to Avhoni all con¬ 
temporary Avriters assign the palm of talent and beauty. BetMecn 
lier and Sclileiermaclier an intimacy Avas speedily formed of the 
closest, but at the same time, the purest description; for it Avas 
Avhollj^ intellectual. He taught her Greek and natural philo- 
sopliy: slie cheered him with her gay sallies, and strengthened, 
liim Avith her calm and courageous trust in a Higher J^ower. But 
a sentiment of u Avanner nature soon engrossed Jus AvJioIe heart. 
He loved, and, unfortunately, the object of his attachment already 
belonged to another. Elcnore von Grunow shared his passioji, 
but tliougli imliiippy in her marriage, she appears to have re¬ 
mained true to h('r voAvs, a rare instance of fid(;lity at that period, 
Avhen to profane tlio sanctity of wedded life Avas scarcely n^garded 
as a sin. A purer and nobler affection succeeded, luid in 1809 
Schleiermacher became the husband of Henrietta Willich, one of 
those gentle, pious, devoted beings avIio appear made to foim the 
happiness of their own firesides; and never was marriage more 
happy. “ I am the most fortunate of men,” lie writes to Bahel, 
in 1815, “and yet never shall I forget the delightful hours I 
spent ill your society in other days. I earnestly hope aa’c may 
sooner or later he able to renew them.” 

It AVtts in 1803 that Vamliagen vonEnse and Rahel met for the 
first time. Varnhagen was then a mere youtli, and Babel had 
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already attained her thirty-third year; yet the very first impres¬ 
sion seems to have been as deep as it was lasting, ** I could 
think and speak of nothing else," he says in the preface to her 
literary remains. It was not till 1808 that they met again, but 
from that period their intimacy increased daily, and their friend¬ 
ship sooti ripened into mutual love, A variety of circumstances 
delayed their union, nor was it till the close of 1810 that they 
Avere wedded. A^'amhagen was a man of no ordinary ability. His 
works, if they do not display powers of the highest order, are re¬ 
markable for A’uried and acciirato knowledge ol things and men. 
His style is easy and graceful; he never sailers the attention of 
liis readers to flag; he is instructive without pedantrA', and 
amusing without triviality. Occasionally, indeed, avo discover 
that exaggerated respect for outward convenience, tlmtnaiTOwness 
of mental horizon almost inseparable from the diplomatist, espe¬ 
cially of the school to which Ire belonged. His poilraitures, both 
of facts and individuals, arc not unfrequently ubscui*ed by pre¬ 
judice, national or personal, hut ucieniionally he never perverts 
the truth, and he possessed the inestimable advantage of writing 
in the midst of the events he describes. But it Avas not only 
as a man of letters that A^irnlfngcn shone conspicuous. Seldom 
has a writer contrived to lyrite in so high a dogi*ec the suffrages 
of the world of literature and the salon. His wit was brilliant, 
but without bittenicss. He always said the right thing at the 
right time, and is certainly one of the most graceful representa¬ 
tives of a society now rapidly disappearing. 

To be in Germany •'and not to visit Weimar was out of the 
question. That favoured little spot Avas no longer, indeqjJ, the 
centre of attraction. Of all those who had once illumined it with 
the rays of their genius scarcely one i*emained. Wieland, Herder, 
Schiller, had long since depa]jted to a better world; and the year 
before Sternberg’s visit (IH3x), GoetluMvas carried to his last 
home. His daughter-in-law still resided in that dwelling wliich 
his name had consecrated, and to her Sternberg was introduced. 

“ Frau von Goetlie," he observes, “ hud no very happy existence 
between her femous father-in-law and her by no means famous 
husband." Goethe—in bis old age at least—did not like clever 
women; the simple housewife pleosed him better. Madamo 
Goethe nee Vulpius was still living when she came to reside with 
the poet. The cook and the sylph did not agree. The younger, 
fair, full of talent and aristocratic whims, could not endure tL 
woman who, despite her good points, was nothing but a first-rate 
housekeeper, and whose charms consisted in preparing savoury 
dinners for the great man, and refreshing him, when weary, with 
good soup and somewhat coarse merriment. Doubtless, a sincere 
afiection glowed in her bosom, but an agreeable companion for a 
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lively, clever, high-born young woman shecouhl not bo, especially 
when we remember the deiilorable habit into which she fell in her 
latter years. How Gdcthe could be fond of her at all was the 
question. 

Sternberg forgets that the submissive, admiring devotion with 
which Christina looked up to her husband is more valuable in 
the eyes of many men than a far nobler and loftier affection. 
Besides, Goethe was bound to her by those ties of habit and 
personal comfort wliich, to men of his nature, are of all others most 
difficult to break. 13e it as it may, that he really did love her is 
pTOvetl by the fact that he, usually so cold, so composed, was 
completely overcome as ho stood beside her dying bed; that he 
knelt down, took her hand, and exclaimed with passionate grief, 
“ You will not leave me—no, no, you must not leave me.” He 
was then himself an old man—most of those who had belonged 
to his own generation had passed away, and, despite the homage 
and the flattery with which he was surrounded, he felt that when 
that faithful heart should have ceased to beat, ho should be alone. 


With this hoinago the despised \'ulpius may rest contented. 

When Hternbcrg visited Weimar, Goethe had not yet become a 
mere tradition of tlm pa-;t. His intimate friends, Riemar, Ecker- 
mauu, l‘'alJc, were yet among the liviujj, and delighted in giving 
those liiithfiil portraits of the last days of the poet by which he 
has become familiar to posterity. “ It was in Goethe’s own house,” 
says Sternberg, “ that he was least spoken of. His daughter-in- 
law, engrossed with the present, cared more for one living crowned 
head than for all the fame of tho^g.' who had*departed. In other 
circles, too, it was mrt considered ‘ bon genre' to speak of Goethe. 
They had had him so long! They were thoroughly tired of lum. 
At last he was gone ; the pressure he had exercised over society 
and literature was removed; the eternal reference to him was past; 
and, to tell the truth, cven hody seonfed heartily glad of it.” 

•yteruberg had made the acquaintance of all the notabilities of 
Berlin, Dresden, and Weimar; ho was now desirous to see and 
know a set of men widely differing in all respects from those he had 
hitherto frequented—the “ Swabian poets," as they are called— 
Uhland, Lenau, and Kenier. So off’ he set to Stuttgart. The 
first lie saw was liCnan. Between the ardent and impassioned 


yet sad and visionary young Hungarian and the graceful, elegant 
habitve of the salon there could bo but little sympathy. “ Lenau,” 
says Sternberg, “ was a dreamer and mystic. His knowledge of 
men uiid things w'as so small that be could be cheated like a 
child. He thou lived in the house of the Councillor Reiabeek* 


where ho was surfeited with good things and flattery. Had he 
been placed in a different position, less spoiled, less courted, he 
might have been a very diti’ereiit aud far happier man. His view 
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of real poetry avos, that it must be tlic momentary infusion of 
inspiration, that study was neitlier possible^ nor desirable. Thus 
he sat for hours smoking his pipe half asleep, and, after all, what 
did he bring forth ?—a little verselct. He lay till twelve o clock 
in bed, drinking strong coftee, because, he said, it promoted the 
flow of thought; but often it produced nothing save headache 
and delirium. At dinner, he ate very heartily and all sorts of 
unwholesQmo food. He took little or no exercise, but resumed 
his pipe in the evening or played the guitar.” In the outline, 
this portrait is but too correct. Lenau was one of the many victims 
to the flattcrv and pleasures of the world. Endowed with the 
rarest gifts, Avilli tlio most vivid imagination, with a soul at once 
pure and lolly, lie wanted only two things to render him at once 
a gi’cat poet and a happy man—a finn faith and n resolute will; 
in these he w'as iittevly deficient. Swayed to and fro by every 
breath of passion, like a ship without u helm or n helmsman, 
always dissatisfied, always fancying that the blessings which 
Provideiiec had refused Avore better than those Avhich it had 
grunte<l liim,‘ haunted by the vain longing for something yet 
iinattnincd and unattainable, by regrets for the past, fears for the 
future, he Avandorod through life without fixed aim or end, and at 
last sunk a prey to that fearful malady w^hich so often seizes on 
minds like liis, Avhich have never been subjected to the guiding 
sway of reason or anchored on the rock of faith. 

Kenier pleased our author better, for Kcnier, despite his 
strange mixture of superstition and credulity, his full belief in 
ghosts and goblins, "^as a gay,«joviid, merry fellow, who did not 
allow' the unearthly beings Avithwhom he lived in such close com¬ 
panionship to sadden or oppress him. He knew he Avas their master, 
and treated tiiein with supreme indifference. Indeed, he spoke of 
disembodied spirits as other men speak of their acquuintanoes 
in Vienna or Hamburg. ‘^’Ono day,” says Sternberg, “in my 
presence, a countryman velatcd the tale of a spectre Avho 
haunted the cellar in the shape of a grey-hooded monk. ^ Why,* 
exclaimed Kernel*, in his Swabian dialect, M know that fellow; 
he has come more than once in my way, and I forbad his wonder¬ 
ing, but he cannot help it ; he lived 100 years ago, anfl Avas the 
father-guardian in the cloister; he stole the treasure-chest and 
concealed it in the cellar.* While telling those stories, Kernel* 
had a roguish but true-heurted tone which was irresistible. The 
coldest felt a brouth as though from a mysterious land float over 
himAvhen the ‘ magus,* as he calls himself, was near him. As for 
me, I Avas very nearly inclined to believe bim; but there was so 
much that was low and worthless, even according to his accounts, 
in these spirits, that I felt as if in vei*y bod company. * Wliy,* 
sjiid Kerner, laughing, ‘ you must not expect that a stupid devil 
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should become a clever fellow as soon as he dies; he carries’ on 
in the other world the follies and vulgarities of this." Without 
knowing it, Kerner, it seems, was of Lavnter’s opinion, that what¬ 
ever course of thought or feeling we follow in this world wo shall 
continue in the next; that those only who bear a heaven within 
themselves /icre will bo capable of enjoying heaven hereafter; 
that no divine mercy, however great, can at once transform the 
mind, or render the drunkard, spendthrift, or debauchee an inmata 
of a spot where virtue alone can find a congenial home. What 
Kerner preached, extraordinary as it may appear, he fully believed 
and believes to this day. “ Quo day,” says Sternberg,I drove 
with him in a little open carriage from Wiinsbcrg, where he 
resided, to Heilbronu. It was late—twilight lay deep over the 
scone—when Kerner, who for some time had been wrapped in 
silence, called my attention to the sound of horses’ hoofs in the 
distance. ‘ Jt is a traveller coming this way,’ 1 said. ‘Yes,’ he 
replied, ‘ but what a traveller! Notice him when he passes us ; 
he rides with fearful rapidity; the horse has but three legs; and 
the cavalier!—look at him attentively—he wears a coat, such 
as no (>110 wears iiow-n-days, and tliat is all right, for he is 
not of this day. A hundred years ago he lived as farmer on a 
nobleman’s estate in the neigh hour hocitl; there he committed 
some terrible crimes, and now he is compelled to do penance bv 
wandering over the earth. I do not know that fellow exactly yet, 
but I'll soon make closer acquaintance with him. I have often 
met him on this road.’ As he uttered these words, a rider rushed 
past us. I could not see whether Bis horse had three legs or not; 
hut at tliut luomeut, excited as I was by Korncr's singular story, 

I could have sworn that it was a spectre. The face that was 
turned towards us sci'incd to me pule as death ; tlie hat of strange 
runu. A shudder run through every v^in. In the neighhonrhood 
ol‘Kerner s house, in an old and ruined oastlc, lie had phiocd a 
number of Aioliau luu'ps, and the conversations whicli tlie spirits 
t>f the wind and storm held with each other in dark, gloomy 
evenings, sounded much more like the wail of troubled soiils 
tlian all that Kerucr could relate about them. 1 was glud when 1 
left W,, for nothing is more painful than to live in an atmosphere 
of perpetual terror.*' That a man of otherwise sane mind and 
vigorous intellect, who never exhibited any trace of mental hallu¬ 
cination, save in this particular instance, and has preserved his 
fatMillios to a voi’y advanced ago, almost undiininished, could be 
subject to such delusions -would be inexplicable did we not see 
every day that individuals of considei’able intellectual powers 
fully bcliovo in spirit-rapping, table-turniug, and angelic visions, 
of ghosts which return to comfort those they have left behind, and 
even draw pictures and write letters with their own liands. The 
[Vol. LXXII. No. eXLL]— New Seuies, Vol. XVL No. I. N 
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limits between thatwhicli we do not and never can discover lio so 
closely on tlie limits of that which we kno.w or fancy wo know, that 
an absolute disbelief in the existence of spirits is probably as im¬ 
possible as a completely empty space in the physical world. There 
are few of us who have not some uneasy misgivings that there may 
be “ more in heaven and earth than is dreamed of in our phi¬ 
losophy ; ’ and in Germany the belief in ghosts and spirits is so 
iiniversul, that, eVfen in tlio present day, it is rare to find any one 
who does not entertain it more or loss. Swabia in piu’ticular, 
with its narrow valleys and old castles, is a very goblin's nest. 
Korncr has distinguished himself as a graceful, imaginative, and 
humorous poet, and some of his smaller poems possess an 
exquisite charm from their mixture of vivid imagination and 
human tenderness. 

Of Uliliind, who may be regarded as the crown of modern 
Gennan minstrels, Sternberg saw little; always very reserved, 
Uhland is not fond of strangers. He has, perhaps, carried tho 
German language to the highest perfection of which hitherto it lias 
been deemed capable ; grace, flexibility, force, and beauty, all are 
here. Tho stylo of Goethe is perfect in its w'ay; but if as pure 
as marble it is likewise as cold. Bchillcr has tho contrary defect, 
he is often too rhetoricD.1, too wordy; both Schiller and Goetho 
are poets of a far vaster genius than Uhland ; but in his own 
particular style, Uhland is greater than Schiller and Goethe. 

In Sternberg, whose finances despite his literary success 
seem to have been in no very flourishing condition, set olf for 
Eussia. But he had been toO long accustomed to the literary 
society of Germany to find himself happy in a country whore 
cveiy free intellectual movement was crushed with jealous cave, 
lest liberty of thought should lead to a desire for liberty of 
action, and after a brief spgcehe obtained permission to rc.-tiiru to 
the land of his adoption, and again directed his stei>s to tlio 
capital of Prussia. Berlin was still resounding with rejoicings 
on the accession of Frederic William IV. During the latter 
years of his predecessor, a general, though silent discontent with 
the existing order of things had been spreading among tho 
people. All their hopes had been disappointed. Tho pro¬ 
mises by which tho Government had roused them to that eiitliu- 
siastic movement which had broken a foreign yoke, had been 
systematically disregarded. They had submitted, becauso they 
felt a personal affection for the monarch with whom they had 
shared so many happy and so many bitter days, but they grew 
more and more impatient of the harsh laws and narrow restric¬ 
tions to which they wore subjected. With the now sovereign a 
brighter era seemed approaching. His oultivated understanding, 
his enlightened patronage of men of letters, his generous nature. 
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all excited the brightest anticipations. He was to unite in his 
own person the goniii# of Frederic tho Great, and the domestic 
virtues of Frederic William HI. He was to give Prussia con¬ 
stitutional liberty, and at the same time to exalt it to the first 
rank among European nations. He was to humble the pride of 
Austria, and yet to promote the unity of Germany- He was to 
combine the most incompatible qualities and pei’form the most 
impossible achievements. Gracious, affable, condescending, tlie 
new king won all hearts—tho aristocracy, like the people, hailed 
with delight tlic rising sun. Never was the society of Berlin 
more brilliant. Among its celebrities was tlie Countess Ilabn- 
Hahn, so M^ell known as tho authoress of “ Faustina,*' “Die zwoi 
Frauen,** and many other -works, wftich however wanting in 
truth of character, or disfigured hy morbid affectation or puerile 
scntimtmtality, are often remarkable for intense earnestness, vivid 
description, and poetic beauty. The faults of her writings arose 
from tlie faults of her nature. She might have hcen a gi’eat 
author, had she been a wiser and less egcdistical woman, formally 
of her creations have a warmth, a vigour, a colouring, which 
render them absolutely enchanting, nn l blind the reader to all 
their defects, 'riicn, too, it must be rcinembert'd that the 
theme of most of her romances is woman's vocation, woman's 
wrongs, and this was sure to thrill a chord which vibrated in 
many a heart. But Madame ITahn-Hahn possessed none of the 
(jualities necessary for even tlio apparent sobdion of this knotty 
question. While advocating wonym's rights,»she too often forgets 
her duties, and her “ F'enimes libres" arc such lamentable com¬ 
pounds of absurdity, extravagance, and immorality, that they 
atford little encouragement to her theory. 

Countess Hahn-Ilahn had no salon; she was too whimsical, too 



lazy. In tho day she read, WTote, oiT»drovc, and her evenings she 
spc'iit with a couple of intimate friends. Into large circles she never 
went; she never appeared at court. In her aristocratic caprices, 
she cared little for kings and princes. She wrote with gi'cat 
negligence: never looking over her works, never altering any- 
thing; nil was good as she wrote it, or at any rate good enough 
for the public (or whom she had or affected to have profouud 
contempt. She declared she wrote for herself only, “to fill up 
tho void in her mind and heart.” All this, however, as Stern¬ 
berg allows, was mere affectation, A writer, who should give him¬ 
self the trouble to publish a dozen volumes, if utterly indifferent 
to the reception they are to meet with, is an anomaly in literature. 
Tlie fnct is, no one prized celebrity more than Madame Hafaii* 
Hahn ; only her vanity was still greater than her love of fame, 
and made her believe that sho bad only to put her pen to paper 
to be admired. She was,” says Sternberg, “ an idol to herself. 


N 2 
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God only can teach sncli a heart humility,” Since the above 
was written, the Countess Hahu-Hahn ha§f adopted the Catholic 
faith, and entered a convent—where wo are assured she performs 
the lowliest duties with unfci£,mcd devotion. 

Among Sternberg's friends at Berlin, we must not forget Count 
Piickler-Muskau, so well known in England by his “ Briefo eines 
Verstorhenen.” Prince Piickler’s works are nearly forgotten; but he 
himself is remembered, and as a great signor is quite in his place 
in Sternberg's memoirs. “ Mon metier et mon ai't est do vivro,” 
says Montaigne. Prince Puckler-Muskau intei'preted this passage 
in his own fashion, and to act up to tho interpretation, ho com¬ 
mitted all sorts of absurdities, simply to prove that he was above 
the laws to which ordinary mortals are suhje«;t. Without any 
peculiar love of dissipation or any ardent passions, ho had a 
dozen mistresses, only because it was the fashion. He lost 
thousands on the turf, though at heart he despised racing; he 
indulged in every description of folly, for no other motive than to 
2 )ns 3 the time. Wcai-y of himself and of all about him, without 
any faith in virtue, truth, or honour, scoffing at everybody and 
everything, affecting a sublime disdain for all the groat interests 
of life, for all the nobler passions of humanity—now coquetting 
with liberal ideas and feigning sympathy with the j)eople, now 
declaring, that as modem civilization reposes on the element of 
barbarism, a wise despotism, nay slavery itself, are the only means 
of governing a nation and of rendering it active and terrible. 
Having closed England against him by his unsparing ejugrams, 
he set off for the Jule with a book, a whole battery of kitchen 
utensils, and a shop of perfumery. Here he was admitted to the 
intimacy of Mehemet Ali, whom he calls the African Napoleon. 
On his return ho wandered from city to city, and .at last settled, 
at least as much as he could settle anywhere, at Berlin. At 
court he never appeared ; but at the Princess's of Prussia ho Avas 
a constant visitor. Among many talents, supcrlicial but varied, 
he possessed one really remarkable, that of drarving and ai ranging 
gardens ; and he contrived to produce the most enchanting effects 
without any settled system, ns will be acknowledged by any one 
who visits the magniiicent gardens of the Princess of Prussia at 
Babelsberg. 

While Sternberg’s claims as an author served as a passport to 
literoi-y society, his birth as Prussian nobleman gave him aedbss 
to the Court. It was one of the brightest moments of Frederic 
William’s reign. Surrounded by savants, poets, and artists, the 
monarch lived as it were in a world of his own. Passionately 
fond of the study of the Middle Ages, he had assembled round 
him all those who yet survived among the leaders of tho romantic 
school. The venerable Tieck he had ajApointed as his reader 
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and director of the theatre, and the old man while declaiming 
“ Zerbino ” to his royal patron, or presiding at the representation 
of “ Puss in Boots,” might have almost fancied himself trans¬ 
ported back to the days of his youth. All was mirth and gaiety, 
outwardly, at least; and Sternberg describes with much animation 
one of the royal fetes in which he was first presented to Frederic 
William:— 


Poets, painters, musicians, and diplomatists, all crowded rou&d 
their royal patron. Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn stood side by side, with 
Alexander von Humboldt, Ticck, Rauch, and Cornelius: the noblest and 
the liiirestof Berlin were there, in every imaginable costume, one more 
stipcrb than the other. Suddenly in the midst of this motley group a 
man advanced in a black domino; the only individual in sombre 
colours, saluting all around him. It was the king. He approached 
me and spoke of my last works in terms really amiable, with little in 


common with those formal compliments, which princes consider them¬ 
selves bound to utter. His appearance was not particularly striking; 
but there wtis something irresistibly attractive in the sweetness, sere¬ 
nity, and bcnoyolcncc of his expression.” 


AfUu* this introduction, Slurnborg was frequently honoured 
with invitations to the i*oyal en comitf'. It was on 

these occasions that I'Vcdcric Williaim was scon to the greatest 
advantage ; it was here that he displayed all those charms of con- 
versalioii which ex(;r(‘is(‘d sncli irresistible fascination over his 


intimate friends. 


After dinner he would make the round of the 


assembly, addressing each on tlic subject ^whicli he knew was 
most familiar to him, and contrnung, without any appearance of 
afit clation, to say something kind and agreeable to each. Grouped 
around the monarch might he seen the various members of the 
royal J'amily ; the IVinco Augustus, the friend of l\Iadrtnie de 
Stacl, hruther of that romantic Lojiis b'erdinand of whom we 
have already spoken, and who, although no longer young, was 
still one of the most agreeable men of his time, Prince and 
Princess William, witli their son, Prince Waldemar. Pale, re¬ 
served, and gloomy, the young Jh*ince was a perpetual mystery 
to all around. Contrary to tlie traditions of his family, he 
detested military service. Parade, manceuvres, dress and dis¬ 
cipline, all displeased him. A secret melancholy seemed to 
oppress him, but he kept his sentiments, wliatever they were, 
a secret. Ho had no confidant, no intimate friend. Often might 
he ho seen wandering sad and silent in the solitary alleys of the 
Thiergarten, his eyes bent to the ground, immersed in sad Re¬ 
flections. Strangely contrasted was his brother Adalbert, one of 
those joyous spirits who float lightly on the waves of life, and 
his sister, the present Queen of Bavaria, then unmarried, and 
the star of the Prussian capital. But among all these figures 
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two stood out pre-cniinont—the J^rince and Princess of Prussia. 
The latter it is true was rarely seen at Coprt. It was whispered 
that the relations between her and her royal sister-in-law were 
not of the most friendly nature; that her beauty, her talents, 
her strength of character, her secret ambition, gave her too great 
an influence over the monarch and his councils ; that the queen 
regarded her as a rival. Such a supposition would be an injustice; 
Eiizabcth’s own nature was too pure, too elevated, to admit of a 
mean feeling of jealousy, especially towards one so near and dear 
to her. Put IVovidcnoe had deprived her of the blessing of a 
lamily, and it is ditficult even for the best and noblest of women 
to rejiress a feeling of regret, perhaps of bitterness, at the Ihuuglit, 
that her inlieritancc must descend not to her own blood, but to 


tbe otfspriiig of another, more especially when that inlu?ritanoe 
is a llirono. This tlie Princess of Prussia probably felt, ami in 
consi'(|nence resided, generally speaking, at CoLlontz or in the 
Grand Dueliy of J3aden, where she rendered herself extremely 
po])alar. The Prince was more frequeiilly to he seen at ('imrt, 
for, tliough by no means agreeing with tlio policy 06 his brother, 
the te nder aflectlon which united them formed a link which bade 


defiance to every difference of opinion. I’vil (la\s Avere a])proaeh- 
ing. While the king dreatned of notliing save literature, urchi- 
tei'ture, and philosophy, the people’s minds were occupied with 
vo’y different matters. A spirit of discontent was abroad. IiuIclm], 
within a very slmrt period after the commencement of Frederic 
William’s reign, the bright \isions whicdi had been entertaim;d 

began to fade away-*^ Fn'dcric William wnn a )»i 
generous man ; liC really loved his people, and wis 
to make them luipj)y, hut in his own way. He regarded llieiu in 


his subjects 
minded mid 


[ by 
gli- 
lied 


the light of children for whom it Avas his duty to care, so far us 
tlieir material or even moral,interests Avcrc concerned, but wlioni 
he was entitled to rule Avith, absolute sway. His dream Avas to 
reign like a prince of the Middle Ages, showering down benefits 
from the height of his throne, giving much, but never oonecdiug 
anything. His government commenced with an undertaking 
which, however laudable in itself, Avas little suited to tlm spirit of 
the times, that of the completion of the cathedral of Cologne. 
The nation saw Avitli displeasure the enormous outlay required to 
raise these Avails to the stupendous heights they were destined to 
attain; besides, it Avas regarded as u triumph of the Pietist party, 
and therefore as a retrograde movement- Nay, the amusements 
we have above described, innocent and honoumble as they wore in 
themselves, provoked disdain and aversion. The king was secretly 
aucused of isolating himself from the nation even in his plea¬ 
sures. The approatdi to a representative government, made 
February H, lbl7, was of little avail. None of the king's pro- 
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mises were fulfilled; the press was under harsher restrictions than 
ever; the severity of tte laws regulating the chase had increased 
instead of diminished. The intimacy between the Courts of 
Prussia and Russia became daily closer. Thus the year 1847 
caino to an cud, when an incident, slight in itself, showed the 
temper of the people. At the exhibition of Berlin was one 
picture which seemed to engross the attention of all. There was 
notljing remarkable in its execution, but it struck a chord whic^ 
vibrated in every heait. It represented what was tlien an event 
of almost daily occurrence; a 2 )oacluir wdio, discovei'ed and pur* 
sued, had taken refuge, bleeding and dying, in a neighbouring 
cottage. The laws of the chase were one of the great causes of 
mutual hatred—one of those sources of liourly irritation which 
alienate the heart of a people more than abuses of a far graver 
nature. So matters stood Avhen the revolution of 1848 came to 


astonisli tlic world; like an electric spark it thrilled through every 
part of Germany. The long-slumbering elements of disaffection 
burst into a tiame. The eUcet was magical, more especially in 
Prussia. In an instant Berlin Avas full of agitators; the people 
streauied to hear the speakers, w)io now for the first time dared 
to utter Avords the very idea of wliich would have struck eveiy 
listener with horror a few months ago.* An address to the king 
was determined on, stating all their demands and all their 
grievam;es; but the ])resident of the police iuterferecl, declaring that 
no address so presented would he received ; that if the agitators 
jiersisted, the military would bo called out against them; that the 
address, if address there must fie, was to oe sent hij the post. 
'l'hi?i very prosaic proposal only increased the general commotion. 
]\I('aTiwlnlo the revolution had spread like wildfire over Gennany, 
as it would again to-morrow, vvere it to break out in IVancc; fur, 
despite the present aspect of things, tiie political atniosplicre now, 
as then, is charged with electric fiuiu in oj^posite conditions, and 
may at any moment result in a storm. Btill the king would 
listen to no proposals of vefom, and lent but too willing an ear 
to the reactionai'y party, who urged measures of suppression, for 
which the violent demands of the democrats, hero as elsewhere 


the most dangerous enemies of the cause they advocated, served as a 
pretext. The reading cabinets wore closed; all journals forbidden; 
all theatres and gaifiens of public resort placed under the sur¬ 
veillance of the police. The military were bid to hold themselves 
in readiness at a moment’s notice, and wore privately excited, by 


promises of reward and promotion, against the populace, while 
llie crowd on its side, urged almost to madness by its leaders, and 
encouraged by the triumph of democracy elsewhere, grew every 
day more violent. On the IGth of March came the crisis. That 
day arrived the tidings of the revolution of Vienna, the flight of 
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the detested Metternich, the triumph of the party of liberty. The 
impression created may be conceived. The king was alarmed. 
He began to feel tbut if lie delayed much longer it would be too 
late. Always in extremes, he was now as precipitate as be had 
formerly been procrastinating. One rash step lollowcd another; 
he never seemed to tliink he could coucede enough. lUit, vacil¬ 
lating as weak, scarcely had he given ere he rescinded wliat ho 
g/ive. Sternberg thus describes the scene:— 

“ I had spent the evening at a concert on the outskirts of the town, 
and was listening with delight to one of Gungl’s delicious waltzes, 
whim a noise and confusion in the coucert-room excited my attention. 
• "What is tlio matter r’ I exclaimed. ‘ A dead body has just been 
brought in,’ was the reply. ‘ There has been a sharp fight on the 
Loipziger mai'ket-place; the military has fired on the people.’ Scarcely 
were these words concluded, when a wild shout arose from the street 
without, 'fho music [laused ; some wounded wore brought in and laid 
upon tiio tables. Strange, dark-looking faces entered—the concert was 
over. 1 was in the habit of visiting a friend, Avho resided at some 
distance, to I'each whose house I was conijielled to traverse the long 
alley of limes. I had to proceed slowly to force my way through dense 
masses of people; but I received no insult. When 1 entered the salon, 
a young man rushed into the room witli the intelligence that tlie work¬ 


men were advancing in a dense crowd to aid tlie Jhirghors in the combat 
which had ri'commenced. * Thu ihirghers!’ exclaimed one of the com¬ 
pany—^ the Eurghers want no combat; only read the proclamation from 
the magistrate, who 3 'csterday had an audience of the king. Nothing 
hut thanks for his Majesty’s gracious promises and assurances that the 
tranquillity of the cifry would not he disturhed.’ True enough, this 
deputation had received an audience of the king, that he had proini.^eil 
compliance with their just demands; that they in their turn had 
assured him of their devotion. But the promises whicli had been 
sufficient to tranquillize the Burgliers, were not regarded as satisfactory 
by the people, among whom \rry difierent elements w'crc at work. A 
numerous and tumultuous crowd collected under the windows of the 


palace, and refused to disperse, till it was thouglit necessary to resort 
to more stringent measures, and the dragoons and some companies of tlic 
infantry were ordered to clear the ground, with strict dircctionSjliowcver, 
to avoid firing, so at least the Government declared. Meanwhile the 
people became more and more insolent. It was at that moment that 
the unfortunate shot was fired—whether by orders of the captain or 
not, has never been discovered. What followed is well known; barri¬ 
cades arose as if by magic. Stones, wheels, drosehkies—everything 
that would serve the purpose was turned to use. Yet the soldiers were 
victors; hut their ver^-- victory terrified the king; lie shuddered at the 
idea of calling down on his head the cur.ses of a whole nation; perhaps 
he dreaded the reaction. Be it ,as it may, he addressed a proclamation 
to his ‘good Germans;’ he ordered the military to leave the town. 
The people were triurniffiant, and tlie long-prohibited colours, black, 
led, and gold, floated before the windows of the palace.” 
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Sternberg was no friend to revolutions, however noble their 
object; he w^is wearied Avith the noise and confusion. Ho longed 
to resume his usual course of existence; but the great events 
which followed each other in such rapid succession, sadly inter¬ 
rupted both his social amusements and his literary pursuits; so, 
at the close of 1849, he set off for St. Petersburg. Circumstances 
he does not mention, induced him to alter his plans, and to 
sojourn for a while at Vienna. He found it still en etat de sietje, 
which indeed seems the pornianent condition of the greater part 
of the dominions subject to Austrian sway. Twice had the city 
been besieged, and at last had only been reduced by an over¬ 
whelming force, and a terrible bombardment. Military rule had 
been established in all its vigour. Many wore shot, hundreds 
sent to linger out their existence in an Austrian dungeon^ thou¬ 
sands were ibreed to enlist in the army, especially the students 
who bad taken a prominent part in the rebellion ; but no one 
dared to utter a word on the subject, and had it not been for the 
hroacbos still unrepaired in the walls, the cannons still planted in the 
street, Ibe gloom and sadness on almost every couutcunnco, none 
Maiuld ever Imve dreamed that, like tlie rest of the empire, V^ienna 
liad been convulsed to its very centre, Hungary, too, had been 
crusliod by a Ilussian army, wliich the f'hnperor had called to his 
aid, and the noble effort of Italy to throw off the barbarous yoke 
of her tyrants bad been (juenebed in blood. The imperial op- 
pr(;ssor bad found a niiglily arm to aid liiiu ; but for the (oppressed 
jio voice bad been raised, no bant] was liltod,to help. Slonihei’g, 
who bad not mneb more sYin])iitby for national than for popular 
rights, but whose heart, naturally kind, could not be (piitc in¬ 


sensible to the sufferings of millions, did not feel at his case in 


Vienna:— 


“ All,” ho says, was fair on the surlfece; there were balls, parties, 
and assemblies, as usual, but not a word was said about politics, not 
an allusion made to any of the past events. The creme de la creme 
danced away as merrily as usual; but I could not help fancying that 
oven fhry must have sometimes felt that they were dancing on a 
volcano. Haynau, lladetzky, and JelLachioh, mingled with the throng, 
and 1 own that wherever they went, especially the first, everything to 
me seethed tinged with blood.” ^ 

With this visit to Vienna, Count Sternberg closes his recol¬ 
lections. Since then what various and important changes have 
already taken place. That brilliant circle he so amusingly depicts 
has disappeared. Many of its chief ornaments have^ left for ever 
the scene of their triumphs. The venerable Tieok, full of years 
and honours, has been long since borne to his last home. Prince 
William sleeps in the tomb of his ancestors. His son—that 
pale, sad, silent Waldemnr, who stood there like a stranger and ft 
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pilgrim—^perished iu the bloom of youth on a scientific expedi¬ 
tion to the far East, leaving behind a memory full of marvel and 
mystery. Varnbagen von Ense, the friend of Goethe and Schiller, 
has rejoined his illustrious contemporaries, and a few weeks ago 
the good and great Humboldt was carried to the grave amid the 
regrets not only of Germans but of the whole civilized world, 
and more especially of that land where his most brilliant triumphs 
Awre achieved, and wliere a statue is now being erected to his 
liouour—France. The monarch wlio formed the centre of that 
illustrious group is indeed still living, but borne down by one of 
tlic lira^icst <d‘ liiiman calamities. The Triuco, whoso noble and 
imposing figure so deeply impressed Sternberg, now holds the 
reins of Government. lie has fallen on difficult times; may he 
he gukh^l by a spirit of wisdom and justice! may his people 
remeiiiber that, wdiile ready heart and Jiaiid to defend their country 
against jill ultacks, the independence they so dearly cherish is 
no loss tlio right of other nations than it is theirs; that the 
spirit of nationality they invoked against a foreign yoke is no 
less holy when invoked by others against oppressions ten times 
heaviv)' than they have ever knoivu; that vengeance, sooner or 
later, will not fail to overtake tliat nation which, itself free and 
happy, shall aid in rivetkjg the cliains of a suliering, a noblo 
peoplo, iAovii especially wlieii to tiiat people all Europe, and 
above all Germany itself, owes her civilization, her progress, her 
literature, and her arts. Let them reraemhor the words of one of 
the greatest of their^own writers, Moeruc: “ Js the egoism of a 
country less a vice than that of a man ? Does justice ccasc to he 
a virtue when exercised to a nation which is not our own ? * 




Art. VII.—The Roaian Question- 

L La Qiiestio7i Romaine. Par M. About, Bruxelles. 1859. 

2 . Daily Neic% March ZQth and 27th, 1859 (M. de RaynevaVs 

Repoi't to Count Walewski on the Affairs of Rome and 
Italy, HthMay, 1850). 

3, La Civilta Gattolica, 5th March, 1850. Art, La Quesiionc 

Italiana. 

4 

I N the three months elapsed since last wo took a survey of 
b.. Italian affairs, what then was but a lowering prospect has 
' become a terrible reality. No longer do the noxious vapours of 
war hang before the inquiring gaze of the politician in fioaiing 
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streaks, which knowledge gives liira reason to believe that the 
ascendancy of a genial killucnco might easily absorb into a whole- 
some atmosphere* Slowly and gloomily they have been allowed 
to gather their disastrous elements until they are now bursting 
with the virulence of a storm that may convulse the European 
iabric to its base. The features of the results that will ensue 


must, of course, be mainly subject to chances the most exposed 
to tliG influence of individntil faculties beyond the reckoning of 
foresight. One thing alone is certain:—considcraticnis which 
throe months ago, by common consent, weighed predominantly 
with all, Inivo now lost their importance. Then the world still 
resided peaceably under the covenant of IS 15 ; every government 
in Europe was bound by it, nml tho(|uestion of Italian reform lay 
necessarily restricted within limits winch sliould not transgress 
the stipulations of what was tlion the regulating code for inter- 
naiional law. War has put an end to these limitations. Wluit- 
over compromise it will bo found cxj)cdicnt to accept short of tlic 
results which at thisjnoment may Jloat heiore tlic ambitious fancy 
of those Avlio have ]m)mot(Hl tlio war, will rest upon a necessity of 
its OW'D, not u])on that reganl for pre-existing engagements pro¬ 
fessed during tlie late discussions. The next congress will be 
freed from all obligations dating back to an eai’lier origin, and 
will be hani[)ercd by no t>tlier restrictions than those which may 
bo suggested by simple oxpt'dicuoy, But if thus exempt from 
legal rest notions, the practical possibility of transformation in 
political matters is, nrvortholess, ijlways limited; and the bisto- 
lical lamlormalion of Italy has boon productive of a combination 
in tlie l*op('s temporal autlioi'ily wliieh is pregnant with peii^lcx- 
ing ('inbarrassmcnt in tlie way of ctfcctivc reforms. In our last 
Jiiirnher, wo slightly indicated what, in our opinion, are tlic loading 
defects of the J^ipe s Goveniment. Uiader tho circumstances of a 
wav tliat threatens to make the continuance of liis temporal 
sovereignty depend upon goodwill, we propose to examine its 
conditions more fuliv, being convinced that there can bo no satis- 
factory settlement of Italy without a radicftl change in tlie consti¬ 
tution of the Roman States. That the Papal Government is an 
anomaly crying for reform is universally acknowledged. English 
statesmen of all parties have, indeed, so prominently dwelt upon 
the defective condition of the States of tho Church, that they 
would fain ascribe to it the discontent prevailing in Italy; and 
Austria bcrscif has not withheld her assent in the abstract. But 


in what reform is to consist, and how it is to he cai'riod out, has 
been matter of as great controversy os the fact of its being 
I’eijuircd has been of general ugreemoat. A main cause for thi$ 
didereuce of opinion resides in the Protean ambiguity that clings 
to the outward conformation of Papal inslitetions perplexing 
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observation and confounding the strictures of inexpert critics by 
a show of deceptive sophistry. The case against the raj)ttl 
Government must not rest upon abuses, but upon its principle, 
which is irrcconcilcable with the ordinary principle of government. 
The threads of common elements shot through its texture are 
merely the admixture cunningly introduced into all spurious ware 
to pass it off upon the unwai'y spectator. In essence, the Papal 
Government reposes upon maxims incompatible with civil rights, 
and any representation to the contrary, however imposing may be 
its array of evidence, will be but a specious perversion of this 
cardinal truth. At the head of this article Avill be found the most 
pungent attack and the two best defences ever made in behalf of 
the Papal Administration, Tlie circulation of M, About*s book 
makes it unnecessary for us to say much about it. It is the able 
2 )roduction of a powerful writer, practised in all the tactics of 
French journalism—witty, caustic, and indcfatigably expert in 
happily hitting weak i}oints witli telling ctfect. The facts in his 
hook arc quite accurate; indeed, tliey arc rather below the truth 
than above it, for the author being not a man of serious purpose, 
had not the industry to investigate a dry subject beyond what 
•was necessary for the materials of a popular pamphlet. Of the 
defences, one is a state |iaper by M, cle Rayneval, when French 
Ambassador in Rome. We can incur no charge of unfairness in 
referring to it as a text, for its statements have been triumphantly 
quoted by the apologists of the Court of Rome, while a most sig¬ 
nificant fact confiruis the olfiqial source of its information, lii 
the “Annuairo de la Revue dos Deux Mondes ” of the year 185 1-5 
(the one jnx'vious to the composition of the despatch), thojo will 
be found in the review of the Roman States, not merely the same 
data as in M. do Rayneval’s note, hut even the same arguments, 
for the most part, word foi word. This remarkable coincidenci*, 
tb an extent precluding accident, suggests its own explanation. 
The matter for the French Ambassadors rcq)ort, and for tlie 
French Review, were supplied by the same hand—that of the 
Cardinal Secretary of State—a fact which the French Foreign 
Office may not like to acknowdedge, but which we are glad to 
notice in evidence of the good faith in which the statistics of this 
document were compiled. The second paper is not less authori¬ 
tative. It was published in the March number of the “ Civilta 
Cattolica,'* a periodical issued from thd press of the Jesuit 
College in Romo. It has since been reprinted in the form of a 
pamphlet, and the tone of its language all through is intended to 
convey the impression that its statements are derived *from the 
highest authority. 

In the eyes of the Pope, the epuntry of which he is sovereign 
consists not of Roman States, hut of States of the Church, the pa- 
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trimoiiyof St. Peter. This denomination atonco defines the interval 
between the Papal Government and every other in the world. It 
docs not make the slightest profession of popular origin, national 
groAvth, or human affinity. Its subjects are its own by virtue of an 
immutable dispensation, in comparison to which all human pro¬ 
visions are ridiculous conceits. Its temporal authority comes to 
it through the fact of a divine dogma converted into an institu¬ 
tion ; therefore its administration is confided to those initiated int^ 
the same, aud therefore all secular matters arc to be regulated by 
a code emanating from the same sublime origin—consequently 
above the control and oven the inquiry of man. To this 
fruitful source — the inveterate ambition of ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority to assert absolute authority over man—is to be referred 
all the ills afiecting the Papal States. The advocates of the 
Popes Government deny roundly the correctness of its being 
exclusively confided to Churchmen. J\L do Itayneval gives 
an elaborate calculation to prove tliat only ninety-eight eccle¬ 
siastics hold lay employments, wliilo the “ Civilta Caltolica’* puts 
the number at one hundred and twenty-four. That the bulk 
of inferior officials—the more drudges of the Stales machine- 
are laymen, is a fact; hut it is an C([ual fact tliat all offices of 
importance are wholly reserved for pcrscyis in oi*ders. Hence the 
deduction to be drawn from these statistics is, tliat this handful 
of ecclesiastics has in its exclusive possession the whole patronage 
and the Avliole dignity of the State, Instead of refuting the charge 
hrouglit against the Papal institutions, the statement of these 
numbers only corroborates tlio grievance with*the aggravation of 
its being a monopoly, not even of a whole class, but of a few 
jiicked iiieffihers out ol' it. M. de Eaynoval, also, with a singular 
want of candour, drops no hint of pluralities, and would lead his 
reader to infer that ninety-six distinct appointments comprise the 
wJiole lay power enjoyed by ecclesiastics. Tiie good faith of this 
slMleinent will be rendered most apparent by a list of dignities 
exclusively held by Churchmen.— 

All tlie ministries, even the one of war, being at present pre¬ 
sided over by Cardinal Antonelli, 

All the legates aud delegates of the provinces. 

All diplomatic appointments, which, moreover, are reserved for 
persons in priesfs orders, because by virtue of their office they 
are also representatives of the Pope in liis capacity as primate of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and as such have under their 
care the spiritual concerns of tlie country to which they are 
accredited. 

The chief dignities in the Papal Court (Maggior domo, Maestro 
di Camera, &c. &c.) 

All the judgeships in the tribunals of the Sacra Cousulta 
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Enota, Segnatura di GitistiziA, Lauretaiio, and in imrt tlioso of 
the Rev. Camera Apostolica and Crirainaje. 

The Secretaryship of Briefs. 

The Secretaryship of Memorials. 

The Auditoriato Santissimo. 

The Sacred Congregation of Studies. 

The Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the Council of State. 

The Presidency and Vice-Presidcncy of the Council of Finance. 

Tiic Supremo Direction of Police. 

The Direction of the Board of Health and of the Prisons. 

The Direction of the Record Office. 

The ]\Iauagcmcnt of the Exchequer (Procuraziono del Fisco). 

The Presidency and Secretaryship of the Board of Assessment. 

The Presidency and Commission of Agriculture. 

In addition to these lay appointments there exists an infinity of 
ecclesiastical tribunals, which, by virtue of canon laAv, are for 
ever usurping the jurisdiction of the lay tribunals, ns will be 
explained hereafter; and there are sixty-eight bishops, with 
their vicars, wlio, by the same title, are in possession of an 
authority which, ranging from the withholding of passports to 
indefinite imprisonment, can at any moment override all the 
guarantees of law, and« makes them so many permanent and 
irresponsible dictators. But here we are met with a startling 
reply. We are told that the very basis of our assertion is a false¬ 
hood. These offices are not reserved for ecclesiastics; they arc 
open to all laymen^willing to enter the ser^dco of the State! and 
without any conditions that eifclude them from pursuing, when¬ 
ever they may like, another avocation, or entering into wedlock. 
All that is required of them is to confoim, during their tenure of 
office, to ecclesiastical appearances, by wearing its garb, and 
adopting the title of “pplate." On this condition even the 
Sacred College is open to all persons; and thus it is affinned that 
the Papal Government, so far from jealously banishing laymen 
from otlice, expressly secures their right to the highest dignities. 
It is perfectly trae that not only the Sacred College, but oven the 
Papacy, is within the reach of men who have not taken priest’s 
orders, but neither these supreme dignities, nor any that we have 
mentioned, are bestowed on a person who has not entered upon 
the first degrees of the ecclesiastical career. He may not yet 
have taken irrevocable vows, but he holds office by virtue of 
certain professions renouncing liberties enjoyed by the bulk of 
mankind in virtue of natural powers, and he loses the privileges 
which have been accorded him if he ventures to revert to these 
liberties. When the Papal apologists rebuke the ignorance of 
our animadversions as to the ecclesiastical character of the 
Government, by the triumphant assertion that not one in ten 
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clerical dignitaries but could any day doff his cassock and take ii 
•wife, we retoit the iinanswerable objection that in doing so, he at 
once is obliged to retire from his post. A case in point has lately 
occurred. Cardinal Ciacchi, well known from his spirited conduct 
in protesting, as governor of i’errara, against the entry of the 
Austrians in lB-17, and afterwards for a short while Secretary of 
State, has lately married. Is he still a member of the Sacred 
College or not ? Has ho not, by this act, been forthwith deprivc^I 
of all his titles and privileges ? And yet, a few months ago, he 
Avould have been pointed out as the instance of a layman admitted 
to the full honours of the Papal dignities. Of all the institutions 
of the Papal States the one of the Prelacy is probably the most 
corrupt and most fraught with evil. In former times, when the 
soil Avas almost exclusively in the hands of the nobility and the 
Clmreh, llie conditions of birth attached to the Prelacy made it 
an aristocx’atic body intimately bound up Avitli the country. Kaoh 
noblo family Imd an entail in favour of its eldest raeiuber and a 
prelacy in favour of the youngei'. 'I’he body Avas therefore 
recruited amongst the aristocracy, Avhich thus ruled the country 
through its cadets. Put the Prench Revolution introduced great 
changes in the system ol' landed tenure, and territorial prelacies 
have disappeared, especially in the Adrjatic provinces. This has 
altered the constitution of the body. That native element AX'hich 
formerly identiiied it with the country over Avhich it ruled has 
yitdded to a cosmopolitan enlistment. The Prelacy, as a pro¬ 
fession, counts now hardly any members from influential native 
famili(>s. It is almost exclusively* composed of men of low origin, 
and from all countries, Avho have avowedly entered it for the 
mere sake of ollicial employment. Hence it has sunk into the 
depreciation Avhich must attach to a body of placemen, in this 
instance rendered more intense by their foreign extraction .md 
general misconduct. Formerly the Prelacy might atlbct to be the 
ccfihisiastical expression of that national connexion which ought 
to unito together a sovereign witlr his people; now it has settled 
down into tho hateful nature of a mercenary body enlisted in 
behalf of a Government imposed upon the country. Tho only 
fjualitication demanded for admission into what purports to be 
the nursery of governors is an income of fifteen hundred Roman 
dolloi's, generally flclitious when not actually dispensed with by a 
Papal brief; and tho mere pretence of an examination, mainly in 
theology and canonical science—studios in some sense, perhaps, 
of groat importance, but not likely to furnish practical admi¬ 
nistrators. .But the worst consequence of the system is the lax 
spirit it entails. While tho prelates occupy tho invidious position 
of men who have invaded public property and appropriated its 
emoluments, their conduct seems regulated by no higher motives 
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than personal interest or mutual connivance, in which they are 
abetted by a helpless Government that knows not how to do 
without them, and fears to bring authority in contempt by public 
castigation of delinquent servants. A transfer from one post to 
another is therefore the usual manner of dealing with those whose 
faults necessitate notice, and, what is most scandalous, the.so 
transfers are seldom degradations. A prelate removed for im- 
iporality from the Deaf and Pumb Institute has afterwards been 
put in charge of public institutions, and one was named Vice- 
President of the Council of Finance, whom, when governor of a 
province, the Austrian authorities had convicted of peculation 
aggravated by injustice. 

But irrespective of these exceptional abuses, the system 
of the Prelacy in its ordinary woiking gives rise to perma¬ 
nent complaint. As a body the prelates are grossly ignoi’nut. 
Nurtured in notions of favouritism and with the maxim that 
salaried office is the right of their profession, their incom¬ 
petence obliges them in all business of importance to have 
recourse to the assistance of a clerk. Thus by the side of 
these sleek prelates there exists also a s(!t of famished scribes, 
entirely dependent for their scanty livelihood on the fjfoodwill of 
their immediate superior?, excluded from the prospect of ever 
risinjj higher in the social scale, and therefore driven on the one 
hand to propitiate by abject humility their patron’s favour, and 
on, the other corniptly to eke out by jobbery the miserable pit¬ 
tance with which the toil of their lives is remunerated. Again, if 
a prelate really does tlevote himSelf to learn tlio duties of an office, 
there is nothing to protect him against arbitrary translbr on tlio 
part of a Government wbicli seems to ridicule the notion of 
special qualifications. It is a matter of coutiniuil occuiTence—in 
fact, it is the ordinary course of advancement, that a governor 
becomes, by a stroke of the pen, transformed into a judge, or a 
bishop, or a diplomatist, or perhaps a minister of finance. A still 
grosser abuse is the fact that certain posts ensure the dignity of 
the Cardinalate : so that a prelate who has been lucky enough to 
acquire one of these, has merely to behave with signal incumpq- 
tence, and he is at once forcibly elevated to the highest dignity 
short of the papal chair. TJie Prelacy is an institution that 
never be too much deprecated. It partakes of the ecclesiastical 
and of the secular character, but merely'to adopt their respective 
vices; of the ecclesiastical it only assumes the outward garb, and 
thus exhibits a glaring hypociisy that excites disdain; of the 
secular it contracts the grovelling disposition proper to an 
avowed love for office, accompanied with its revolting conse¬ 
quences, venality and jobbery of the worst kind. Tlie evil of 
this institution has been deplored by the best friends of the Papal 
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Government. Cardinal Lambruscliini, the only one of the Secre¬ 
taries of State since 181o who was in orders on elevation to this 
dignity, and sincerely (fevotcd to the cause of the Church and 
religion, strove, during his ministry, to eliminate as much as pos¬ 
sible the corrupt nature of ^his hybrid element from the prelacy. 
J3ut under the laxer influence of Cardinal Antonelli, this ten¬ 
dency has been abandoned; and it is not too much to say that 
foremost amongst the causes which have sapped the positioii, 
which after the collapse of the Mazziniau llepublic the Papal 
Government might have secured, is to bo put the injudicious, 
often disgraceful conduct, of the prelates to whom liave been con¬ 
signed the direction of the provinces. 

But the advocates of Papal Government affirm that the secular 
element is not restricted to these men in minor orders; that by 
the motu proprio given by Pius IX., at Portici, on the 12tli 
September, 1849, and the constitution which regulates his 
States, there are decreed a Council of State—a Council of Pinance 
and municipal bodies not only open to laymen, in the absolute 
sense of the word, but that the composition of tlie two latter cor¬ 
porations are dependent on the votes of electoral bodies^ It is 
true that such are the euactments of this 'imtu Let us 

examine the provisions of its clauses, aqd the practical effect that 
has been given to them. 

Tile Couiicil of State consists, if not exclusively, certmnly in a 
large proportion, of laymen; its functions purporting to be, ac¬ 
cording to the terras of tlie motu proprio, “to give its opinion on 
]iroposed laws prior to tlicir being^submitted to the Sovereign for 
liis .sanction," but by the same clause, the fact of its being con¬ 
sulted is a matter of goodwill. “ It is to examine those questions 

.on which it may be called to give an opinion by us or 

our ministcra." Not only must its sittings when they do occur be 
secret; not only are its opinions nevcf published ; not only is the 
minister, Avhen submitting a. project to the Sovereign, dispensed 
in his report from even stating whether or not ho may have taken 
the opinion of the council; but it is a notorious fact that it is 
never convened for business, and that not one ol those arbitrary 
decrees which have characterized Cardinal Antonelli's administra* 
tion, have ever been submitted to it. The Council of State has 
exorcised no more authority than the Chapter in any of our dio¬ 
cesan exercises, when it goes through the dumb show consequent 
on a Cong^ d^Mre from the Crown; indeed, it has hardly ever 
been even favoured with the amusement of a convocation. 

The Council of Finance is more important; it has been called 
into existence, and on all occasions when the Papal Government 
is taxed with arbitrary mismanagement of the'finances, it points 
to the fact of its acting in accordance with the counsels of a body 
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proceeding from popular election. The motu propria extends 
its powers to the full examination of the,budget; “it is to give 
its opinion on new taxes, and the reduction of those existing, on 
the best mode of assessment . . . and on everything which con¬ 
cerns the interests of tho public exchequer.” Its composition is 
of twenty-five members, five being directly appointed by the 
Sovereign; the remainder are intended to represent the provinces, 
fiwenty in number; and they are selected by tho Pope from lists 
of four names submitted to his choice for each scat by tiie coun¬ 
cils of the respective provinces. The president a Cardinal, and 
the vice-president a Prelate, are not taken from the body, and are 
nnnled by the Sovereign. When tho short session of the council 
is at an end, any business which it may seem desirable to refer to 
it is transacted by a permanent committee, not instituted by the 
vote of its members, but at the arbitrary choice of tho Cardinal 
Secretary of State. Now this much-vaunted Council of Finance, 
though decreed in 1849, was in the first place never established 
till the year ISbS, and since its creation it has been treated by the 
executive with every mark of contempt. The “ Civilti. Oattolica," 
in the article alluded to above, has published a table of the yearly 
estimates submitted by the ministers to its inspection, with accom¬ 
panying tahles of the sums which it proposed in their stead and 
of those which the Sovereign sanctioned ns proper for tho year’s 
expenditure. The agreement between the hist two is boldly given 
as evidence of the respect paid to the opinion of this body. What 
is one to think of the good faith of an apologist, who entirely 
omits to state the ?act that ttie sanction thus accorded by the 
Sovereign to the year’s prospective budget, as proposed by the 
council, was, in every instance, so much waste profession, and 
that the original expenditure proposed was only departed from 
in favour of an additional,increase, a fact testified beyond denial 
by the accounts published at the end of each year in the otticiai 
journal ? M. de Eayneval dares to assert that “ the accounts 
of the State have been regularly published, and therefore sub¬ 
mitted to the control of the nation itself.” Nothing has been 
published except a gross statement of the revenue. A few copies 
of very imperfect accounts have indeed been printed and di.stri- 
buted to some select persons, but their insufficiency can be 
gathered from the fact that the council has in vain requested to 
have the separate accounts of the ministers, in order to inspect 
the expense incurred in each branch of the administration. This 
demand has never been honoured with an answer; in fact, its 
authority is a mockery, and after the regular session tho com¬ 
mittee named by Government has actually sanctioned mea- 
trtres that had been rejected by the council. In spite of a direct 
Tote to the contrary, new taxes on landed property—now chnrge.s 
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on the commtmes, and new duties on registration, have been de¬ 
creed, while the last Ipans, the emission of new stock, and the 
sale of Crown lands, were all consummated without ever consulting 
it. The institution is now reduced to the lowest discredit; 
honourable men have withdrawn from it, and the municipality of 
-Benevento declared itself unwilling any longer to furnish the 
stipend for a representative who proved but a burden to the local 
exchequer, and of no sort of use to the State, Nevertheless, tlie 
fact of the bare existence of the council, as constituted by the 
inotit j)roprio, must bo recognised as a boon due to Pius IX., for 
it establishes the formal acknowledgment of two great pi'inciples 
—that the expenditure of the State ought to be controlled by an 
independent body, and that the independence is to be secured by 
making it take its origin in popular election through the medium 
of the provincial councils, with which resides the right of pro¬ 
posing its members. 

This brings us to the consideration of tlio tliird great reform 
ascribed to the pn^scrit Pope,—the institution of elective munici¬ 
palities, and provincial councils. In November, 1850, an edict 
was published regulating the constitution of the internal govern¬ 
ment of the Roman Slates, in accordance witli the pledge made in 
the mota propr'io of September, 1849. • The country wiis divided 
into four Legations (exclusive of Rome with its adjacent regions), 
Avliicli were subdivided into twenty provinces, or delegations, each 
to be composed of municipalities distributed into five classes 
based upon population, fhe Legation was tp be presided over by 
a Cardinal, armed with absolute‘authority over all officials and 
the armed force; but, as in consequence of foreign occupation 
this could not have been the case, the appointment of legates has 
hithoito been delayed on various pretexts, but for the real reason 
that any ecclesiastical diguitary sh<juld not bo fettered in his 
authority. The province was confided to an official, witli the 
title of delegate. It was not decreed that he must be a prelate, 
but at this moment there is no delegate who is not one. By his 
side he has a council, composed of as many members as there are 
municipalities in his government, and appointed by the Sovereign 
from a list of three names ^ibmitted to him by these. They are 
to be selected from landholders, tradesmen, and men of letters, 
possessed of a qualification varying from 500 to 1000 Roman 
dollars (J OOi. to 200L), and they are to be chosen for six* years. 
The powers of the council extend to all matters affecting the 
province ; it arranges the assessment of taxes, and has the core 
of public works. The municipalities, divided into five classes, 
have councils varying from ten members up to thirty-six,, pre¬ 
sided over by a chief magistrate, not a member of this body, but 
appointed by the Sovereign from a list of three names submitted 
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hy it to his choice. This magistrate is to continue in office three 
years; half the council is also to bo reneived at tlio end of that 
term, tho outgoing members being capable of re-election. The 
constituency to name the council, and in so doing to give life to 
all the .degrees of this complicated system of administration, was 
to consist of six times the number of members to he* elected. A 
municipality of thirty-six members was therefore to have a huii- 
«hed and twenty-six electors. These were to be selected two- 
thirds from landholders, and one-third from tradesmen and men 
of letters ; the list was to be drawn up by the municipality, but 
subject to the delegate’s approval, who could modify it at will; 
and no elector could be inscribed who was not provided with a 
certificate of moral and political good conduct from the Govern¬ 
ment authorities. The system, therefore, was to work in tho 
following manner:—A small electoral body, depending for quali¬ 
fication on (ho arbitrary goodwill of Government, would name the 
municipal councils, which would submit to the Sovereign lists of 
three names for eveiy provincial councillor to be appointed, and 
these last were finally to propose in the same form the members 
for the council of finance. It might seem that here there were 
ample provisions against an inundation of democracy. The 
Government did not, Iwwever, think the season sufficiently 
settled to allow it to risk at once a trial of so much freedom. By 
a special proviso it was declared that the electoral franchise 
should not be exercised for three years to come, and that there¬ 
fore the Sovereign fpr the time would institute by nomination tho 
councils. But when these throe years had passed, and half tho 
councils were to be renewed, a secret circular of Cardinal Anto- 
nelli. No. 74,098, dated 3rd August, 18.53, suspended the elec¬ 
tions for another term of three years, and directed tho councils 
themselves to fill up their vacancies ; those members who by lot 
were designed for going out, being not only capable of re- 
election but entitled to vote, so that nothing prevented their re¬ 
cording their votes in favour of themselves, and the practical 
result was, that the councils named by Government came out of 
the professed process of renovation with little or no change. But 
when the second period of delay drew to its close, the same course 
was again had recourse to. The Cardinal professed alarm at 
proceeding to elections in times, as he declared, yet quivering with 
the shock of revolutionary convulsion, and which required the 
presence of foreign garrisons. One might have thought the 
existence of these troops to have been the best guarautee for the 
preservation of order during the experiment of elections, instead 
of an obstacle in the way of their occuirence. The Cardinal, in 
Bie hope of getting evidence in favour of his view, consulted tho 
chief magistrates in the municipalities. They advised the exccu- 
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tion of the law; still the Cardinal, for reasons which wo really 
liave never been able to discover, persisted in his disinclination to 
I>ut the law in force, and on 6th November, 1856, a secret cir¬ 
cular, 41,421, again prohibited the elections. The arbitrary 
nature of these circulars gives the measure of the Papal adminis- 
ti'ation. A letter simply bearing the Secretary of State's signa^ 
turc, suspends, modifies, abrogates and altogether ovenides enact¬ 
ments promulgated by the Sovereign with every form of assurance 
that the existing order of things can offer as a pledge of sacred- 
noss. 

When the law has thus been violated at pleasure in its funda¬ 
mental provisions, it can be no matter for surprise that all pre¬ 
rogatives conceded to the councils have been made a’suhject of 
sport. The municipal councils have, in fact, been reduced into a 
state of subjection greater than under Pius VJI. and Gregory XVI. 
When that of Bologna drew up a respectful petition praying for 
some very moderate reforms, il was fined in a body. On another 
occasion, the Cardinal imposed upon the council of the same town 
a chief magistrate of his own, although by law—the provisions of 
wlji(di, short of those concerning the exercise of the franchise, are 
distinctly affirmed to extend to the existing councils—his choice 
is limited to one of three presented fdr approval. At Nettuno 
and Genazzano, again, the Government freed itself from impor- 
timato representations by arbitrarily dissolving the councils, and 
appointing now ones of its own authority. Fairness will allow 
thill the municipal regulations pr^imulgatecl Jjy the motn inoprio 
of I2tli September, 1 Sit), would have endowed the country with 
institutions capable of proving nurseries for progressive improve¬ 
ment; but truth must declare tlic Government to have forfeited 
all merit on this score, for hitherto its action lins been solely 
directed towards thwarting the execution of this edict. 

We will now imjuiro into the adininistraton of justice in tho 
Poman States; for a people will often consent to accept, in 
(!ompensatiou for political rights, an even and ready system of 
justicif. Owing to the complex and involved mode of procedure 
in tho Papal States, arising out of an accumulation of inveterate 
traditions, it is not easy to render an account of its working, and 
we must crave the i*eador s indulgence for our tediousness while 
unravelling a system which exemplifies all that is objectionable 
ill the principles of the Tope's administration, and all that is well- 
founded in tho complaints of its subjects. ‘ 

In ordinary civil suits there prevoils no system of intended in- 
justico or corruption. The Papal government has never been ani- 
mattul with wanton tyranny, that does wrong from a perverse dispo¬ 
sition, but it forcibly disturbs tho even application of justice in the 
assertion of whnt it proclaims and believes to be a divine right. 
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This right finds its expression in canon law, which, for the 
benefit of a caste, excludes from the jurisdiction of ordinary 
tribunals and common law an infinity of cases affecting the 
interests of the community. In ordinary -cases every suit can go 
through three hearings, and should the verdict in the last entirely 
cancel prior sentences, then it can undergo a fourth trial. 
The jurisdiction involved in these three degrees is distributed 
tfirougli a variety of tribunals, combining in a perplexing manner 
the power of trial in first and second instance, and entailing 
imieh painful delay. For example, the Court of the Auditor of the 
Apostolic Chamber decides, in first instance, all disputes arising 
within the limits of the city of Romo, that involve property to 
the value of two hundred Roman dollars; while on api)eal it 
hoars all like cases already tried hy the chief magistrates of 
mnnicipulitics in tlie districts depending on Rome, and all 
cases of not more than five hundred dollars in value, already 
adjudged by tribunals not within the limits of the Courts of 
Appeal in Bologna and Maeeraia. This complicated system, 
spreading the same degree of jurisdiction through ever so many 
courts, instead of lodging it in one, is a plentiful source of 
obstacle in the way of i*e*uly justice. The courts are overtasked 
by distracting objects, uiTd arrears of suits accumulate without 
fault on the part of the judges. The highest civil tril)iinal iu the 
Roman States is that of tlie Ruota. It dates hack to ilie period 
of Pope .lolm XXIL and derives its name from the 

judges sitting ahouteii round table. Besides adjudging in second 
instance all matters, that hy reason of their im 2 )ortauce, an' 
beyond the competence of the last-mentioned tribiinal, Die 
Ruota is the coui't which finally hears the cases admitted to the 
privilege of a fourth «trial. ft also acts on demand of tin; 
sovereign, us an extraordinary tribunal for the interpretation of 
papal decrees and matters connected with fo^’eign countries, on 
which account the Catholic States of France, Spain, Austi'ia, and 
Tuscany have the right each of naming one of its judges. 

The integrity of this court bears a high character, hut its mode 
of procedure unfortunately is so objectionable as to deprive its 
virtue of nearly all value. It is difficult to conceive the intermin¬ 
able delays and discussions that attend its obsolete forms of 
consultation. In the first place, all j)leadings are in writing and 
in Latin. Then they have to be couched in the form of exceplions 
taken and doubts suggested as points of abstract Jaw, so that the 
whole debate is cast in the perplexing mould of a tissue of mediuiviil 
theses, on each of which the court gives expression to an opinion 
which in nowise implies a verdict. There are often a dozen 
opinions pronounced over a period of as many years, and yet the 
case is not absolved. We have heard of one suit, involving a 
mere trifle, which, after pending for twenty-eight years, was 
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settled by a compromise between the parties., A prolific source 
for discussion is geucijilly in what mode the point at issue is 
to be taJeeu into consideration, and in what form expression is 
to be given to the competency of the Buota in dealing with it, 
and years are often spent before the real matter is taken in hand. 
The lluota has an honourable character for independence ; it has 
repeatedly resisted arbitrary interference on the part of the 
executive, hut it is equally true that the weight of its antiquated 
forms too generally crushes the poor supplicant who may be drawn 
within its precincts. The source of this defect is the complicated 
legislation on which the sentences have to be framed. Avow^cdly 
the old llomau law is the code, but with all the multifarious 
comments, glosses, modifications, and contradictory amendments 
which arc spread through the whole scries of l^ipal decrees and 
canons, to the utter transformation of the stock upon winch they 
liavc been grafted. It has long been acknowledged, even by the 
l^ipal Government, thattliis confused mass of legislation should 
he reduced, for the ordinary purposes of justice, into somo 
clearer shape. Upwards of forty years ago a commission was 
instituted with the view of fusing into harmony these provisions 
of Papal and Homan legislation; but up to this lime the Homan 
States have been endowed with no ciide—except a monstrous 
police code of whicli wc will speak hereafter. Still, the author of 
the paper in the “ (Jivilta Cattolica ’ has not blushed to assert 
Ihc contrary, and actually to garble for this purpose the title of a 
hook, tjuoting as Codice Civilef what is in fact the “Codicc 
(ii I'rocedara Civile," tlie ijistrucCou for the form of civil trial. 
When ail advocate stoops to so unjustifiable a trick as to falsify 
his (juotatloiis, ho sinks to a pitch of dishonesty which ought to 
exclude him from court. 

The lUiinner in which criminal justice is dispensed is still more 
ohjoetionablo- M. dc llayneval, indeea, declares “ it to be beyond 
attack, and that, having followed several trials through all details, 
lie had convinced himself that every precaution requisite for the 
coiilirmatiou of facts, and every possible safeguard for free defence, 
was scrupulously observed, including public pleadings.” It is 
dillicult tt) conceive an ambassador of France making so false a 
statement. The High Criminal Court of the Sacra Cousulta 
may he fearlessly set down as the most discredited of Homan 
tribunals. It is presided over by a cardinal, and composed of an 
iudetenuiuato number of,prelates. They arc mostly young men 
beginning their official career, and as ignorant of law as wanting 
in experience. Yet by a provision which has no parallel in the 
legislation of any country, the verdict of this court is absolute 
and admits of no appeal except in a case of capital sentence not 
unanimously pronounced ] and even then the appeal is but formal, 
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for it merely amounts to a protest referred to the consideration of 
the same court, which decides on it in private without tho 
presence of the accused. This is also the court that tries all those 
numerous criminal cases included in the. category of political 
offences, on which occasion its mode of procedure is monstrous. 
The accused is then not allowed to name lus advocate, but obliged 
to be content with one out of a number appointed for the service 
*“a liberty often reduced to a mockery by the fact that one alone 
can fulfil it. Ho is not confronted with the witnesses who de¬ 
pose against him—and ho is not present even at his defence, or 
Avbeu sentence is pronounced. The tribunal, converted into a 
special commission, and judging in secret, not accordinff to 
evidence but to moral conviction, not by personal investigation, 
but on the second-hand and ex-parte report of judges of iiKpiest 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the purpose of drawing up 
in private a precis of the case, is absolved from all existing laws 
and empowered to act on directions coined on the occasion by 
the executive with a view of meeting the special case in point. 
In other countries there are violations of justice on the jiart of 
arbitrary tyrannies, but it is the privilege of the I’ontifical 
Government unblushingly to inscribe upon its statute-book dis¬ 
pensation from all the trammels of right. Let any one read 
paragi-aphs o55 and 556 of the “ Eegulations for the !Mode of 
Criminal Procedure,” and refute our assertion. The verdicts 
emanating from this irresponsible court are worthy of a tribunal 
that consents to pprform so .gross a burlesque of justice. A 
eouple of years ago some youths, most of them mere boys, vented 
their political zeal by a display of fireworks on the anuiversary 
of the proclamation of the Eoman Eepublic. The freak was foolisli 
and without any importance. Yet the Consulta, in its Draconic 
ferocity, condemned them to twenty years servitude in the hulks, 
where they now are. It is hard for an Englishman to render 
himself an account of the gross perversions of justice perpetrated 
by^ a court that, shrouded in secrecy, sits in judgment on cases 
brought under its notice, in reports drawn up by venal sciribes in 
the full security of official protection, and without fear of refuta¬ 
tion from prisoners deprived of the possibility of making a defence. 
As an instance we will state one case, for the truth of which wo 
can vouch. In the last days of the Eoman Republic Colonel 
Calandrelli, moved by feelings of patriotism, accepted the post 
of Triumvir, when the only duty he had to perform was to secure 
a peaceful smrender. His past conduct, known to all Rome, and 
especially to the Papal Government, proved his integrity. He 
had, by personal exertions on the 16th of November, 1R4H, 
prevented the cannon levelled at the gate of the Quirinal Palace 
from being fired. When the Sovereign had fled, he continued to 
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serve his country, nncl it was the spirit and courage shown by him 
ia preserving order and saving property that caused him to bo 
singled out for the Triumvirate wlien the times required a man 
of bold integrity. On the French entering Rome, Calandrelli, 
instead of leaving the country, voluntarily remained to give an 
account of the funds confided to his keeping, and he handed over 
to the Papal representatives two hundred thousand Roman dollars 
in notes and sixty thousand in coin; yet tliis man was sent *to 
the hulks for tw’-enty years on a trumped-up accusation of two 
tliefls, the one of the falue of two hundred, and the other of twenty 
dollars. The building of the Ecclesiastical Academy had been 
occupied by the Republican Government, and its library conse¬ 
quently moved. Calandrelli handed over three cart-loads of 
books belonging thereto. The librarian lodged, however, be¬ 
fore the commission instituted bv Geiiornl Oudinot for the 
recovery of stolen goods, a charge against him for keeping some 
back. This cliarge the commission rejected, as void of 
allproof to mhstantiate it Nevertheless, one night Calandrellfs 
home was invaded l)y police agents and himself humed ofl‘ to 
prison. Everything found there was exposed to the public for 
inspection, but without any inventory being at the time 
taken by the authorities, or any fofinalities observed to pre¬ 
vent the surniplitious introduction of foreign objects. It was 
Jilfinncd tliat there were found hooks belonging to the Academy, 
and arms belonging to Prince Barberini. The case was originally 
referreil for report by tlie Govi^rnment to a judge of inquest, 
named Mniizoni, wIjo summed up in favour of the accused. It 
was tlien taken from l)im and Entrusted to another lawyer 
who confided the papers to the skill of a certain Posque- 
loni. The prisoner, meanwhile, Avas kept in the dark as to 
these proceedings. He was not nble to check tlie charges 
brought against hiin, and he was not even allowed to have com¬ 
munication of llie defence made in his behalf bv the official , 
advocate. Tlie result was, as before said, condemnation to the 
galleys for twenty years; fifteen of these for theft of hooks 
belonging to nn ecclesiastical institution, and five for purloining 
arms. As to the latter, Prince Barberini’s agent deposed to having 
etided them to Cnlandrolli against payment, and a witness, Eneas 
Viti (soon after arbitrarily thrown into prison for five months, 
and then ns arbitraiily released without trial), swore to having been 
present on the occasion. Now both the official advocate and 
several members of the court have since solemnly declared that 
none of the exculpatory evidence appeared in the report on which 
the verdict was founded. Was it, therefore, suppressed by the 
official judge of inquest, appointed by the Cardinal Secretary of 
State to sift the ease ? 
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But it is neither of the ordinary civil courts, with all tlieir 
interminable pleadings and perplexing mqdes of procedure, nv 
of the ordinary criminal courts in'spite of their very defective 
dispositions for the confutation of untruth, that the subjects of the 
Pope complain the most. The judges are in general men of pro¬ 
bity, and there is no reason to suspect their verdict, except when 
what is construed into a political offence, and the term is an 
expansive one, is under trial. But what is loudly complained of 
as a monstrous piece of in’ational legislation is the amount of ex¬ 
ceptional jurisdiction existing by virtue of^ianon law—crossing 
on all occasions the straight course of common justice, and 
forcibly removing, on grounds of inquisitorial privilege inherent 
by divine gi’ace to the Church, the cognizance of secular suits into 
oouiis that adjudge on principles entirely foreign to civil law. 
The Homan States are under the rod of maxims invented in the 
l\fiddle Ages by the scheming brains of ambitious pontiffs, and 
elaborated into a system by monkish casuists, who impudently 
dealt in audacious forgeries. At this day the Homan States aro 
at the discretion of ecclesiastical tribunals, which, through such 
spurious titles, usurp unlimited secular authority. There exists 
a Tribunale della Fahbrica de San Pietro, a congregation of 
cardinals and prelates, thapt judges all suits affecting the pro¬ 
perty of the Church of Rt. Peter—a property which, by the way, 
comprises in the Pontine Marshes, a sanctuary for criminals. 
A similar Tribunale della Madoune di Loretto. The Tribunale 
della Visita has absolute jurisdiction in cases of pious bequests. 
The Tribunale della Penitenziera Apo.stolica grants dispensa¬ 
tions, and considers reserved ouscs of eonsciouce. The Tribunale 
della Eminohtissima Vicaria has special jurisdiction over the 
Jews. The Tribunale Criminale del Vicaiiato watches over good 
morals. , 

Tlje sixty-eight bishops with their vicars exercise within their 
dioceses, in virtue of their episcopal functions, an authority in 
all canonical cases, which suspends every other power, and, under 
the protection of Papal infallibility, defies written law. Let no 
one think that canonical cases merely include such as exclusively 
affect the Church and its servants in their spiritual capacity. 
Not only are priests exempt from the action of common law, but 
all who are in any sense in the service of the Church—therefore, 
every sacristan, every beadle, every chorister, every pupil in a 
house of education, for all are ecclesiastical, in short, all that 
host of ecclesiastical dependents who wear the dress of clerks, or 
who have at any time worn it, are admitted to the privilege of 
courts that judge crimes by a code, one of the articles of which, in 
virtue of a Papal Bull, is that those amenable to their jurisdic- 
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tion enjoy the benefit of lighter penalties than are decreed for 
tlie same crimes in the^cases of laymen. A clerk cannot even be 
cited as a witness by a secular tribunal in a case pending 
before it without the siuiction of his bishop. It has repeatedly 
happened ^hen a criminal suit involved several prisoners, some 
laymen and some clerks, that in the two trials instituted before 
the secular and ecclesiastical courts, the laymen, more accessories, 
were condemned, while the chief criminals were absolved by tWb 
bishop. Ill civil suits the authority of canon laws extends even 
to tho patrimony of clerks, nay, even to entire jurisdiction in all 
commercial matters involving, in hovirever remote a degree, par¬ 
ticipation of an individual connected with tho Church. We know 
of one case where a company that failed counted amongst its 
original shareholders ono single priest. Its embarrassments 
necessitated legal proceedings that turned on veiy nice points ol 
law—when, although the priest in behalf of his partners interests 
petitioned to waive bis rights, the case was removed from tho 
cognizance of the Tribunals of Commerce, and referred to a 
bishop. In connexion with this judicial authority there exists a 
coinincnsurate system of immunities. No clerical defaulter can 
be pursued in tlie ordinary way; and the lay creditor is con¬ 
tinually prevented fi'om recovering his flue by the interposition of 
picas alwavs entailing unjust delay, and often insurmountable ob¬ 
stacles. the oeclosiastical tribunals have the right of exercising 
an absolute police over morals, which gives rise to a system of in- 
(]uisition fostering a fatal amount cif unfounded denunciations, and 
cxj)osing pt'i’sons to tlie most grievous annoyances at the dis¬ 
cretion of bigotry or malice. Every subject of the Pope is bound 
to take the ('Jommunion at Easter, and his neglect to do so 
exposes him to arbitrary imprisonment and the suspension of all 
liberty. For instance, no pei-son caudravcl from ono province to 
another without a passport, to obtain which he requires a ce^ 
tificate from his parish priest that he has taken the Communion, and 
besides, if a married man, one Irom his wife sanctioning Ins ab¬ 
sence, and one from the President of the Rionc in which he dwells, 
testifying on tlie evidence of two witnesses to his unexc^rion- 
able conduct during the period of political disturbances- There¬ 
upon tho documents go through the offices of the President of 
J»olice and of the Minister of Interior, and it is only after their 
approval that a passport is issued by the Secretary of State. 
It is not to he denied that the excess of this ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity often defeats itself, through a secret understanding with those 
who are entrusted with it; but the grievance of its existence is 
all the same, and the inhabitants ot the Homan States are for 
over at the mercy of an exacting authority irreconcileable with 
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the conditions of public right. To return to the power's exercised 
in virtue of tlie ecclesiastical claim to wtch over morals. In 
cases of seduction and illicit pregnancy, the sole testimony of the 
■woman is held sufficient to establish paternity, and judgment is 
given in tlie canojiical forvinla aut dotet au,t nuhet aut nd triremes, 
A person guilt of blasphemy, or transgressing Church observances 
with regard to holidays and fasting can be fined and imprisoned 
irt the goodwill of the bishop or his vicar. Marriage being a 
sacramental rite, the ecclesiastical tribunals usurp absolute juris¬ 
diction in nil suits that in any manner arise out of this condition, 
or can be strained into a connexion with it. 

There is no limit to the action of an authority that puts forth 
claims of this kind. All Europe has lately rung with horror at 
the act of inhumanity perpetrated with inexorable equanimity on 
the young IMortara. But some ten years ago there happened 
another case, less generally knowm though equally outrageous to 
natural sense of right, and unblushingly excused on the same 
score of deference to the absolute obligations of a sacramental 
rite. At Cento, in the Province of Ferrara, there resided a 
Hebrew tradesman, by name Padova, who was married, and was 
father of t\vo children. A Christian clerk in his employment 
seduced Madame Padov^i. Her husband discovered the con¬ 
nexion, and ejected the clerk out of his office, 'riiereupon 
Madame Padova eloped with her lover, carrying away also the 
two children. The husband immediately called upon the autho¬ 
rities to recover his children, when lie was answered that 
having embraced along with their mother the Christian faith, 
they could not be left under liis infidel guardianship; and a few 
weeks after Madame Padova was publicly mamed to tlio clerk by 
Cardinal Opizzo, Archbishop of Bologna—the Hebrew husband 
being at the same time ordered to pay a yearly sum for the main¬ 
tenance of the cbildi'en purloined by and residing witli his 
adulterous wife. This introduces ns to the claims of ecclesi¬ 
astical authority to watch over and punish errors of mind, with 
its consequence to control education. There arc a number of 
tribunals devoted to this purpose of dogmatical and intellectual 
censorship, such as the Riti, Santa Consulta, Propaganda, and 
above all the Sunt' Uffizio. It is true that this last, by its consti¬ 
tution and historical antecedents the most calculated to irritate dis¬ 
content, has of late years displayed little public activity, beyond the 
formal inscription of books upon the registers of a vniu proliibitiou. 
But although the progress of civilization has, even in the States 
of the Pope, rendered the application of the stake impossible for 
latitudm^ian inclinations, the Sant’ Uffizio is, nevertheless, in 
existence with unrevoked authority, and actively exercising, 
through an organized body of inspeotora, an inquisitorial, though 
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covert police, as was conclusively brought to light in the course 
of a trial before the Royal Tribunal of- Florence in March, 1857. 
Guiseppc Franceschi, a servant of Cardinal Corsi, Archbishop of 
Pisa, was charged with having purloined valuables and the 
receipt of a deposit in the savings bank from a dairyman, by 
name Cypriano Sodi, into whose house he had forced himself 
when ho was dying, on the pretence of urging him to fulfil his 
religious duties. The prisoner denied the theft, and declared 
that he had been directed to attend the dying man by the Abbate 
Morini, priest of the Church of San Felice. Pressed by cross- 
examination, he was driven to make mention of some diploma 
which authorized him to perform isuch offices, but he excused 
himself .from giving particulars, as being by oath bound to 
keep silence, unless absolved by a priest from its observance. 
The courts in Tuscany are, however, in possession of consider¬ 
able authority, and the matter once started was pursued, when it 
was found that the dijdoma proceeded from the Inquisitor of 
Ancona, and named Franceschi, a familiar of the Sant’ Uffizio, 
with the fullest powers and amplest immunities for espying 
and informing against all who might neglect their religious 
duties. The Court condemned the prisoner to five years’ im¬ 
prisonment, with hard labour, for the theft of which he was con¬ 
victed, and it was a source of infinite scandal that the Archbishop 
of Pisa publicly, although vainly, exerted himself to have the 
just sentence quashed. 

The stringency of literary censorship, and the narrow limits 
within which education is confined under the dogmatic dictator¬ 
ship of tijis jealous authority, can hardly be conceived. Intel¬ 
lectual prf)gress is felt to be a mortal danger, and therefore its 
invasion is unflinchingly sought to be arrested by a solid rampart 
of repression, erected in the fashion^of a holy principle. The 
Papal Government assumes, by virtue of its spiritual emanations, 
the power of communieating insight into the true nature of all 
things, thus trying to clothe, what is merely a stolid opposition to 
science, under the delusive mask of a doctrinal initiation into the 
highest truths. Therefore, the ordinary watch kept by despotic 
governments against free ideas is in the Papal States intensified 
beyond example. A publication is not declared free from suspicion 
after having undergone a simple inspection. .Every book has to 
be submitted to two censors, the one political, the other eccle¬ 
siastical, and generally to a third, the technical one. The effect 
of such a system is too sadly apparent in the utter barrenness of 
the Roman book-market. In the forty-five years elapsed since 
1815, it cannot be said that thirty books of any scientific value 
have issued from the presses in the Roman States. And in this 
country—the vaunted patrimony of St. Peter and the chosen 
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teiteBtrial paradise of ecclesiastical guardianship, the stigma of 
damnation is unsparingly assigned to Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
•while the authority of supreme approver is freely bestowed for 
the circulation of such wretched and demoralizing publications 
as the “ Cabala del Pescatore"—a hook for the interpretation of 
dreams in reference to divining prizes in the State Lottery. 
Education is exclusively in the hands of the clergy, who claim it 
pn the ground of the injunction to the Apostles ,to go forth and 
teach. No instructor of any kind can exist in the Papal States 
Avho is not a priest or licensed by episcopal authority. And the 
miserable condition of ignorance to which the youth of the 
country is condemned under ^eir auspices, can be inferred from 
a few facts drawn from the highest degrees of the system., Geology 
and geography are excluded from the universities ns impious. 
On tl)e death of Professor Metaxa tlie chair of physiology was 
suppressed as tending towards Atheism, and political economy 
has been absolutely interdicted as revolutionarj'. It can be no 
wonder that institutions ,so deficient are not much frequented. 
In the year 1856-7 not seventeen hundred students wore inscribed 
on the books in the four Papal Universities. 

The monstrous powers which we have here described are wielded 
by irresponsible dignitarjfs, subject to no control except that of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, himself in principle but the 
organ of an infallible Pope. The authority exercised is, there 
fore, not the wanton encroachments perpetrated by unscrupu¬ 
lous despots, but a logical consequence from that claim to 
intuitive insight ^t forth by the I^apacy with the unde¬ 
viating consistency of belief. It would, however, be a great 
mistake to believe Papal despotism restricted within the limits 
of canonical dictatorship. On the contrary, the administration 
of Cardinal Antonelli has been marked by an unscrupulous 
application of those purelj* official engines which arc at the dis¬ 
posal of the absolute minister of an absolute State, And h(;ro 
in passing it may bo remarked that M. do Rayueval makes 
much of a reform wliich he affirms, since the Pope’s restoration, 
has modified the formerly excessive authority of the Cardinal Secre¬ 
tary of State by the institution of a ministry with members of 
equal rank, each having his distinct department. The truth is 
just the contrary. Eoimerly the departments of Foreign and 
Home Affairs were always confided to two Cardinals, and some¬ 
times even a third was admitted to the Ministry in charge of the 
Finance. Now there is only one Secretaryship of State, which is 
filled by Cardinal Antonelli, and the other departments arc all 
occupied by prelates anxious of course to win the purple, and 
therefore not on a level with the all-powerful dispenser of favours. 
The Minister of the Interior is not allowed to correspond directly 
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of his own authority with the Provincial Governor. The Minister 
of Justice has not the supervision of the tribunals nor that power 
of promulgating legislnlive decrees which ought to be within his 
attributes. Everything is done in the Cardinals name, and by 
his absolute direction. He has under his care the arbitrary dis¬ 
tribution of assessment, and he likewise has the command of the 
police force, 

'J'lio true history of tlio Amnesty granted by the Pope frogi 
Portici, in September, 1819, will give a measure of the extent to 
which arbitrary dispositions have been carried. It excluded five 
edasses of individuals: 1. Members of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment; 2. Members of the Constituent Assembly: 3. Triumvirs 
aud Members of the Kepublican Goverairnent; 4. Military chiefs; 
o. All who had already been amnestied on the Pope's accession 
and broken their engagements to abstain from political move¬ 
ments against his Govcrnmcnl. Together these exclusions 
amounted to about a thousand individuals, aud the natural infer¬ 
ence of course was that all otl^ers were exempt from prosecution for 
participation in recent events. On the contrary, one of the first 
acts of the Papal Govenimcnt on restoration was to establish a 
Commission of Censorship, with unlimited authority to put 
under control and render Ijarmloss suspicious individuals. 
And tills category was made to include all who had been employed 
in government offices—all military officers of evciy rank—all 
])crson8 connected with public instruction—all provincial and 
municipal counsellors, with their dependents—all persons serving 
in the administration of chai'itab^ institutions—all medical men 
who had rendered services at tlie bi<lding of the government of 
the tlay; in short, every individual who in however remote a 
degree had felt it incumbent on him to do his duty to his neigh¬ 
bours, or to exert himself to earn an honest livelihood during 
the existence of a government mainly called into existence by 
the llight of the Pope with his Cardinals. Without any kind of 
trial or defence—in most cases even without communicating to 
the parties the groutids for their punishment—the Commission 
imprisoned, banished, and relegated to localities and domicile any 
ono it lilcccl, often involving the whole family in the arbitrary 
sentence. A favourite sentence was the order to live in a cer¬ 
tain locality, and the prohibitio7i to leave the house within 
certain hours, to the ruin especially of a large number of medical 
men, who by this iniquitous procedure found themselves pre¬ 
cluded from exercising their calling. Yet this was denied to be 
an infraction of the Amnesty. With that casuistic duplieity 
(ihiiraetcristic of the inveterate* canonist, the Papal ecclesiastic 
pointed out tlmt its provisions only exempted from the corporal 
pains for political offences, and that these measures were merely 
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civil restraints. In the same spirit, pi'osecutions on tlie ground of 
ordinary delinquencies were instituted against men politically 
obnoxious, and yet when they justly claiiAed to be tried on the 
charge with the prescribed forms of justice, their demand was 
rejected. The Consulta was converted into a correctional political 
tribunal, judging with the monstrous powers we have described, 
and on instructions issued for the nonce by the Secretary of 
Sjtate. But, what is still worse, this arbitrary iniquity has been 
made permanent. In March, 1860, a new code of police regula¬ 
tions was issued. There it is declared, that on the mere appear^ 
ance of prohahle suspicion (verifioazione sommaria di motivi), 
any individual and his family cun he transported from one locality 
to another—can be interdicted from going beyond the bounds of 
bis ‘‘ commune '^—can be ordered to remain in his home after or not 
to leave it before a certain hour—can be forbidden to attend public 
festivals, theatres, fairs, markets, or to converse with persons 
named—and can be fined from one to thirty Human dollars, or 
imprisoned from one to thirty days ut the absolute good pleasure 
of cither the Local Governor, the head of the police, the Assessor 
General, or the Delegate. Any one acquainted with the infamous 
character of the Papal police agents—recruited from amongst 
the scum of the populatiyn, many of them ancient residents in 
the Bagni—must shudder to see this monstrous power of stabbing 
jBrom behind put into the hands of a batch of convicts, peculators, 
and thieves. Two instances will suffice to justify appellations 
that may sound liarsh. The Colonel of the Papal Police Force 
is a certain Nardofti disgraced by Pius IX. himself, and con¬ 
demned to the hulks at a time when trials were fair. At Ancona 
the Director of Police was a sliort while ago, and we believe still 
is, a man of the name of II Vigna, who has been convicted of 
defalcations in the adjninistration of the Carahmeers. This system 
of screening from justice Criminals, willing to make good moral 
defects, by an accommodating obedience to every wish of authority, 
pervades the whole Papal administration, and is the reason of its 
being infected with such deep corruptioir. The venal agents 
who devote their services to its work indemnify themselves for 
their invidious zeal by making it lucrative, and the high digni¬ 
taries of the Stkte, unable to dispense with tlioir assistance, are 
obliged to connive at practices from which they themselves are 
seldom free, least of all at present. Under a Governmentregarded 
by its servants as a lump of ore from which to sweat as much as 
possible, jobbery and peculation must be rampant, and the publicr 
finances, however profitable for some parties, cannot be flourish¬ 
ing liSr the community. The budget of the Roman States is 
about 14,500,000 Roman dollars, to which must bo added about 
3,000,000 of mortmain revenue, and 0,000,000 of municipal 
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taxation, making the State charges in all to amount in a 
round sum to 23,600,000 Homan dollars, equal to above 
6,000,OOOi. sterling, "rtio interest on the public debt amounts 
to upwards of 5,000,000 dollars; and it has since the Restoration 
been steadily on the increase. The Papal Government contends 
that its hnancial difficulties are mainly owing to encumbrances 
due to the lavish emission of paper-money by the revolutionary 
administration; but the truth is, that the deficit in the excheque* 
for the year 1847—the last of many undisturbed years of clerical 
jmosperity—amounted to 1,341,168 dollars, and that twelve out of 
the thirty-five millions paper dollars in circulation at the Restora¬ 
tion had been emitted by the priests. The conduct pursued in 
rofei’ence to these notes is an instance of the want of honesty 
that characterizes the Papal Government. In the very beginning 
of his reign, Pius IX. issued bonds which, being duly secured, 
circulated freely. When the Republic saw itself driven to the 
same financial device, it decreed one general issue of paper, so as 
to remove all distinction and probable difference in value between 
its own bonds and those already in circulation. The Papal 
Government, bound by every obligation to honour in full the 
notes which it had itself issued, did nothing of the kind, and 
cashed ihera at the same loss of 33 per (^nt. which it imposed on 
the Republican ])aper-money. The extent to which jobbery is 
prevalent in the Roman exchequer is convincingly proved by the 
I'xpenses avowedly attending the collection of the revenue. They 
are greater than in any other country we know of. In England 
they amount to 8 per cent.; in France to 14 per cent.; but in the 
I’apal States they attain the monstrous proportion of 31 per cent. 
AVhile in Piedmont the drawback on the public lottery for gains 
and administration amounts to 56 per cent., it rises in the 
Roman States to 67 per cent. , In the^one country the Govern¬ 
ment monopoly of salt and tobacco is managed at a cost of 25 
p(!r cent., in the other of 46 per cent. When so evident a waste 
of public money is formally sanctioned for the benefit of the 
officials, it can be no matter for surprise to find them guilty of 
unscrupulous frauds. One of these lately attracted attention 
throughput Europe from its gigantic proportions, and is illustra¬ 
tive of how the people are made to defray defalcations due to the 
criminal negligence of men who are left unscathed. The Director 
of the Monte di Pietu was a certain Marchese Campana, known 
to all who have visited Rome for his wonderful collection of 
works of art, bought by him at every price. By inheritance his 
fortune was a mere trifle, and Ms salary no more than 841 dollars 
a year. Still the princely expenditure he incurred raised no sus¬ 
picion in his superiors. In 1847-^the season of Pius IX.'8 
accession—an inspection of the Monte di Pieta revealed grave 
[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLI.]— Nbw Sbeies, Vol. XVI. No. 1. P 
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disorders. The Director, however, succeeded in exculpating him¬ 
self, and was allowed to retain his office. During the Eevolution, 
the Marchese Campana distinguished himself by loyal zeal, and on 
the Bestoration no layman enjoyed higher favour. The institu¬ 
tion which he directed was within the department of the Minister 
of Finance, at that time a certain Galli, who has left behind him a 
most unenviable reputation. He it appears empowered Campana 
to'take in form of loan 20,000 dollars from the Monte di Pieta— 
the permission, however, bearing the words “/or once” Cam- 
pantt, nevertheless, found means of procuring 408,641 dollars, 
when a new Minister of Finance, Monsignor Ferrari, ordering 
an inspection of the establishment, discovered this proceeding. 
And now ensued what seems incredible. Campana confessed 
what he had done, and Monsignor Ferrari, instead of bringing him 
to trial, was content with desiring the treasurer to keep the keys of 
the cashbox in future to himself—the result of which wise pre¬ 
caution was that Campana continued his defalcations until they 
amounted to 983,959 dollars. Then at last the Minister saw 
himself obliged to interfere. The Director was arrested and con¬ 
victed, and a loan raised to discharge the claims of those whose 
property had been made away with; but the Minister of Finance, 
to whose indolent supinenoss the occurrence of the fraud was due, 
has never been called to account, while, within the last few weeks, 
Campana himself has been quietly released from prison. 

This inconceivably lax manner of conducting business pervades 
every deportment, purely it is not unreasonable for the Papal 
subjects to complain loudly of a state of things which overwhelms 
them with burdens without offering in return any compensation. 
If we add together the money allotted for public works and public 
instruction in the ten years 2847-57, we arrive at the petty sums 
of 963,927 dollars and 45, yo dollars ! At the present day the 
Popal States alone in Europe are without railways, with the 
exception of the one between Borne and Civita Vecchia; and it is 
only quite recently that they have been allowed to possess the 
electric telegraph. From whichever side we begin, and in what¬ 
ever direction we push our inquiries into the nature of the Papal 
Government, we ourselves in presence of a power that would 
rest its absohitenesB upon maxims broadly proclaiming inveterate 
hostility to human independence in judgment, much more so in 
action, and would arrogate the right of exacting the dumb obei¬ 
sance due to the representative of an infaHible principle. And 
this excellent and transcendentsd dispensation we find to be con¬ 
fided to a set of offieers distinguished personally in nothing from 
the vulgar agents of common despotisms, except in their outward 
garb, their excessive affectation of insufferable psetensions, and 
the particular paltriness characterizes their practical pro- 
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ceedingg, in singular contrast to theii* high-sounding language. 
This is a prominent feature in the present Papal Govemment. 
Unavoidably unrelaxing in the abstract assertion of pretensions 
which only in their enlireness give a reason for its existence, the 
Papacy finds itself yet obliged to take into consideration the prac¬ 
tical existence of opposing obstacles. No longer able to impose 
the temporal authority it would wish to wield with the absolute 
vigour of niediaeviil vehemence, it has stooped to secure by suhr 
torfuge the power which it feels itself too weak to assert effectively. 
Hence the necessity to connive at corruption in its servants, to 
have recourse to covert snares Jbr retaining possessions which 
must slip from its keeping in a struggle of strengUi to strength. 
Therefore, the severe dignity whicli once marked the Court of 
Homo has entirely fallen from it, and instead of the frowning 
repression of a Hildehrand, nothing is to be met with but a dis¬ 
ingenuous casuistry, bent on disarming opposition by plausible 
assurances speciously falsified. It is true that other countries 
suffer a moi'e inexorable tyranny. The Papal Government often 
iioncedcs indiilgoiices whicli w'ould be withheld in States ruled 
by ordinary law, but it is invariably at the price of the master- 
right of all rights—that of individual judgment- On the renun¬ 
ciation of this pretension, the Papa<^ will not object to any 
dispensation if expediency recommends the concession, and its 
advocates take refuge in the assertion that this practical com¬ 
promise satisfies the Bomian population.. 

In a country governed in the manner we have described, it is 
easy to prevent those public manifestations of opinion which alone 
cun impose silence on persons who recoil from no perversion of 
the truth, but the* events which attended the Popes journey 
through the Adriatic provinces to Bologna prove adequately the 
feeling in the country. It had been long spoken ol', and much 
was expected from the personal observation of the Sovereign, 
whom every one allows to he animated with benignant dispo¬ 
sitions. Indeed, the reactionary party felt so alarmed at the 
infiuence which might bo exercised upon bis temper, that Cardinal 
Autonelli issued a secret circular to the chief magistrates^ direct¬ 
ing them not to convoke the municipal cuuneils, lest they might 
lend themselves to the expression of hostile sentiments.. Leaving 
Home the 4th May, 1857, the Pope travelled by Assissi, Perngia, 
Miicerata to Bologna, where he arrived the 9th of June.. Hia 
reception was more than cold, and even official pomp was wmitiug 
in many places.. When it became apparent that the municipal 
councils were systematically loft unconvoked, the'leading infiehir 
tants in the towns got up addresses amongst themseLvee. 
siderable difficulty attended their presentatiox^ the magistrates 
hesitating to become the organs of transmission^ and the Pope.de- 
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clining to accept them publicly. Nevertheless, they were all 
handed in, and the chief magistrate of Forli alone refused to take 
charge of the one from his town. Cardinal Antonelli, indeed, 
issued another secret circular, forbidding the chief magistrates to 
ti’ansmit them, but it came too late. The address from Bologna 
was signed by the greatest names in the province, amongst them 
Count Zucchini, Councillor of State. It explained, that had the 
municipal council been convened, it would have been entrusted 
with its sentiments, and humbly prayed the Sovereign by his 
presence to remove the sad misunderstanding existing between 
his govomment and people. The towns of Cesenea, Forli, 
I’errara, b’aenza, llavenna, &c., followed the example, the address 
of this last town being signed by fifteen municipal councillors, 
Government nominees. At the same time the dificrent corporate 
bodies presented petitions about special grievances. The advo¬ 
cates demanded a code, public prosecution, and courts of appeal 
for cases decided in the archiepiscopal courts. The Chamber of 
Commerce represented the necessity for modifications in taxes 
and tariffs, and the students prayed for the restoration of tlio 
Athenteum of Bologna and a liberal modification in the studies. 
The fact of these petitions having been submitted to the Bope 
becoming known, the Government thought fit to distort the fact 
of their not having been publicly presented into a denial of their 
existence. The consequence was, that several were immediately 
published in the Piedmontese journals, along with the signatures, 
and Count Pepoli, of Bologuaj wrote a letter to the Senator, 
upbraiding him for not having presented in an official manner the 
address confided to him. On the meeting of the municipal council 
after the Pope’s departure, the Marcheso Bevilacqua, Marsili 
Malvezzi, and several other members, took the Senator to task 
for not convening them duijng the Sovereign’s stay, and it was 
then that the cardinal’s secret circular enrae to light. Nothing 
can be more conclusive as to the gulf that separates the Papal 
Government from its subjects than these occurrences. They did 
not prpceed from any class or province, they were calm and well- 
considered manifestations on the part of representatives I'roni all 
classes, reflecting in its most matured shape the unequivocal 
convictions of solid sense; and after ten years of quiet power, 
under circumstanced peculiarly favourable to its protection, wo 
find the Papal Government charged to its face with having utterly, 
omitted to introduce one single reform calculated to put it in 
harmony with the people. It is this Government, alike vicious in 
principle and monstrous in practice, that diplomacy will have to 
bring into unison with modem ideas. The task is sufiQciently 
embarrassing to justify hesitation, and many will be inclined to 
think M. About right in proposing to cut the knot by at once 
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eitinguisliing the temporal authority of the Pope altogether. la 
j)rinciplo we concur heartily in this view, but we have strong 
misgivings as to its being practically feasible at present. The 
argument mainly relied on in defence of the Pope’s sovereignty— 
the necessity for him as Primate of the Catholic Church to be 
free from foreign control—has, indeed, been signally done away 
with by the practical fact of his being at the mercy of foreign 
garrisons. * 

Still, although the temporal dignity assigned to the Pope 
has been proved a delusion, it does seem as if the delusion 
were yet too much a matter of general acquiescence to be finally 
dissolved at this* time. It is certain, at all events, that Louis 
Napoleon is of this opinion, and has positively restricted his 
purpose to mere reform. The celebrated pamphlet, “ Napoleon 
III. ct I’ltalie,” gives us tolerable information as to the 
measures which his inllucnce would introduce. They are (1.) 
The secularization of the government by a Council of State com¬ 
posed of lay and churchmen, (a.) A representative body chosen 
by the provincial councils, empowered to deliberate on all laws 
and to vote the budget. (3.) Lflicient control in local bodies 
over local outgoings. (4.) A civil code based on either the 
Napoleon, liomhardo-Venetian, or Neilpolitan code. In our minds 
there ought to be in addition a diminution of territory. No one 
pretends that the Pope ought to have more than is requisite to 
ensure his dignified e-vistence. We would, therefore, restrict him to 
the western provinces, long and ijitimately connected with Home, 
and take away the Adriatic provinces, the population of which is 
unanimously hostile to the yoke of the Church. There can be, 
however, no doubt that the plan proposed in the pamphlet would 
drive at the heart of ecclesiastical government, especially in the 
point of a code. Therefore, the question obtrudes itseltj how far 
it may be possible to make the Papacy accept it ? The proud 
boast of the Church of lidie, that it never waives a point and 
never yields a tenet, raises before the minds of many a vision of 
inflexibility that inspires them with alarm. That the Papacy 
will resist to the utmost is a matter of course, but that it will be 
able to resist the above demands, with the support of the sympathy 
attaching to a struggle of principle, we altogether doubt. The 
strength of the Papacy lies alone in its religious dogma; and 
Hiis is not attacked by the points put in the pamphlet. In its 
temporal constitution the Papacy has at all times been weak, and 
obliged to moke concessions, which proved indeed false, but never¬ 
theless are on record. Within the same generation which * 
witnessed the Council of Trent, the Papacy saw itself engaged in 
an obstinate struggle with the Republic of Venice for the asser¬ 
tion of those exemptions and privileges which hdd been canonictJly 
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confirmed by the decrees of the recent council. In the course of 
this contest the most severe measures at the disposal of the Court 
of Home were put in execution, and an interdict was laid on the 
Eepublic. What was the efl'ect of all this ecclesiastical artillery 
upon the Catholic and Italian State ? It was absolutely power¬ 
less. The Venetian Senate and people took no notice of this 
attempt on the part of the Church to encroach on their political 
constitution. The interdict remained a vain flourish, while the 
Venetians continued Catholics as before, and at last the Pope saw 
himself obliged to yield his pretensions without even obtaining the 
hollow concession of being allowed to go through the form of 
absolving Venice from the interdict. Let it' be borne in mind 
that this happened in Catholic Italy, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and can we then seriously be afraid of 
popular sympathy in our time being directed with blind vehe¬ 
mence in favour of the identical pretensions which there met with 
so cold a reception. Besides, we know exactly the political in¬ 
fluence of the Papacy thi’oiigh the failure which has attended its 
renewal of the Venetian mistake in the late interdict pronounced 
against Piedmont for infringing canonical privileges, while the 
great fact of the French Concordat and of the Court of Rome re¬ 
maining in communion with France and Belgium, in spite of their 
laws sanctioning divorce and disregarding all the special privileges 
claimed by the clergy, is convincing evidence that the Papacy 
can be brought, on these secular points, to acknowledge the force 
of necessity. Now there is nothing at issue iu the question of 
reform in the Papal States which touches a point of religious dogma. 
Were the Pontiff", indeed, to be exposed to personal humiliation 
and suffering, the reverence attaching to him in his spiritual 
capacity might awake sympathy, and bring on a popular feeling 
which Catholic cabinets, ouly too eager for action, would (prickly 
foment for their private purposes. ^Therefore, also, the Emperor 
of the French has been most explMt in defining the limits of his 
plan so as to remove misconception and misrepresentation; and, 
much as we should rejoice to see the temporal authority completely 
annihilated, we believe that his scheme embraces as much radical 
improvement as is really within immediate reach. Let the Pope’s 
dominions become Roman States, and no longer be the patrimony 
of St. Peter, and let that monstrous system of ecclesiastical 
privilege, now in existence, be demolisbed by the practical intA- 
duction of civil right and justice, and reform will inevitably 
make good its progress, especially when freed, as we may hope 
will be the case, from the continuance of that obstinate and 
malignant foreign intervention which hitherto has never failed to 
crush its seed in Italy. 
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Receuil de$ TraitcSy Conventions^ et Actes Diplomatiqnes, con- 
cernant VAutriche et Vltalie. Paris, ]859. ^ 

S INCE tho publication of our last number, war has broken out— 
the first real iiiten-uption of the peace of Europe since 1815 ; 
for, though the Crimean war broke up the old alliances, and so 
prepared the way for the present contest, it hardly affected tho 
situation of the Continent. What three months ago seemed 
scarcely more than a vague prevision has become a dread reality. 
The fair plains of Lombardy arc now the stage on which hosts 
more numerous than were ever before assembled within lists so 
narrow, contend for supremacy in arms. In his proclamation to 
bis people, the Frencli Emperor tnily declared that Austria had 
brought things to such a pass, that she must either extend her 
sway to the Alps, or be driven hack to the Adriatic. But in our 
opinion, although the war he at present confined to the Peninsula, 
the real q[ucstion at issue is of far dccjlbr import than even the inde¬ 
pendence of Italy, This war appears to us to he a contest between 
opposing and irroconcileable principles. In the soldiers of Prance, 
hailed as deliverers by the inhabitants of every village tlirough 
which they march, we see the defenders of humanity aud the riglit 
of progress, and in their leader the viudioator of that national will 
which he never ceases to proclaim ns his first title to the throne. 
Francis Joseph, on the other luiud, represents the antiquated 
niediceval principle of divine right—he, as it were, i)uts himself 
under the hau of modem civilization, by tho unbridled licence 
which lie and his generals have allowed their troops to exercise 
on the unarmed inhabitants of Piedmont; for, let none confound 
tlie atrocities committed by the Austrian soldiery with the in¬ 
evitable calamities of war.* Battle is a grim deity; yet, in modern 
times, even war has its humanity. Civilized commanders see their 
enemies in armed men, not in defenceless peasants, and restrain the 
evil passions of their inferiors: the plunder of open and unresisting 
villages, the ill-treatment and massacre of women and children, the 
imposition of immense and ruinous requisitions, ore surely not 
necessary inflictions. Yet these very horrors, scarcely paralleled 
since Tureune drew on himself tho reprobation of all posterity by 


* The Sardiiiian governmeut lias made these cruelties the subject of a 
strict aud legal inquiry, the results of which are now published to the world. 
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his ravage of the Palatinate, are n proof the more of the different 
principles represented by France and Austria in this contest, and 
precisely on account of so radical a dillfevence, we believe the 
actual war cannot end without the overthrow of the Napoleonic 
dynasty, or the destruction of Austria ns a first-mte power. If 
this be the case, it seems almost impossible that it should bo 
reduced to a life and death struggle between two States only. 
Already the Germanic Confederation appears animated by the 
most hostile spirit towards France; and, as if in anticipation of 
an attack on its part, the armies of Russia are gathering on 
Iicr western frontier. If another Frederick the Second no\v held 
the reins of power at Berlin, we can hai'dly doubt what policy ho 
would pursue. A truly German and Protestant sovereign would 
otter Jiis alliance to Franco and llussiaj for the total annihilation 
of Austria, proposing the cession of the lihenal provinces to the 
one, of Posen to the other, and demanding in exclinuge the 
hereditary States of the House of Hapsburg, and the Imperial 
crown of Germany. This would be, indeetl, a groat and national 
policy; one that might enable the Germans to achieve that 
position in Europe to which their number and intelligence scorn 
to give them aright; but we fear that the love of half-measures, 
■which appears to be a malady of our age, and deep-rooted pre¬ 
judice against France, will rather prevail over all recollections of 
the anti-German and Catholic policy of Austria, and induce 
Prussia to embark with the minor States, on what wc must eou- 
sider as the suicidal course of defending her ancient rival. 

It is not for us, however, to foretell the decisions of Cabinets. 
From day to day, facts may gainsay the most plausible reasonings. 
The duty of the reviewer, as of the journalist, is rather to en¬ 
lighten public opinion and to put events under their true aspcjct, 
so that each man may judge for himself on the merits of the cause 
at issue, than to indulge in vain speculations as to the future. We 
consider it to be of great importance that, at the present crisis, the 
English people should be thoroughly acquainted with the policy 
and character of the Goverument, whoso very existence is actually 
at stake. 

History presents few phenomena more worthy the attention of 
the student than the rise of the House of Hapsburg, from the 
possession of a small castle in Switzerland to that of half Europe. 
In the middle ages, marriage with royal heiresses was the method 

aggrandizement adopted by this ambitious race. Within the 
space of a hundred years, the marriages of three successive 
princes* brought all the rich possessions of Burgundy, Spain, 


* The Emperor Maximilian married Mary of Burgundy; hia son, Tlulip, 
Juana of Arragon; his grandson, Ferdinand, Anne Jagellou. 
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and her tributary States, and finally, Hungary and Bohemia, under 
the sway of the Austrian family. A fourth generation endeavoured 
to absorb England by the marriage with Mary Tudor, a design 
happily frustrated by her leaving no direct heir; but the intention 
of JPhiUp was clearly manifested by the earnestness with which he 
sought tho hand of Elizabeth on the death of her sister. Such 
notorious fortune-hunters were the needy Princes of Hapsburg, 
of whoso piteous plight, while courting their wealthy brides, tffe 
old chronicles record many visible proofs, that a Latin line re¬ 
cords the fact:— 

Armis crcscunt alii; tu felix Austria! nube. 

The House of Hapsburg attained its zenith in the 16th 
contiiry. Since that time, the constant enmity of France, the 
extinction of the Spanish branch of the family, and, later, of the 
male line in Austria, have contributed to circumscribe its power. 
Princesses, too, no longer receive vast territorial possessions as a 
dower ; and it has been wisely adopted as a principle of states¬ 
manship, that female sovereigns should unite themselves to 
younger sons of third-rate royal races. Since Maria Theresa, the 
last real Hapsburg, bestowed her hand and her vast inheritance 
on Francis of Ijorrainc, no new advaiftageous marriage has en¬ 
larged the frontiers of the empire but, though one means of 
gratifying the ruling passion of tho House has been token away, 
the spirit of encroachment itself has not been destroyed, and 
another system, slower, less suse, and at 4ho same time far 
more onerous to the nations it affects, has been adopted, and 
gradually reduced to a system. This system may be termed that 
of intervention, and to it wo propose to devote our attention in 
the present article. 

By the treaty of Aixc-la-Chapellc (k718), the duchies of Milan 
and Mantua were tho only possessions in Italy retained by Austria. 
Indirectly, however, her influence extended farther; for, by the 
peace of Vienna, in 1785, she had secured the heritage of the 
House of Medici for Francis of Lorraine and the descendants of 
his second son, a compact concluded without the consent of either 
the Tuscan people or Prince. Foreseeing the coercion about to 
be exercised on him, John Gaston, the last Medicean Grand 
Duke, placed in the hands of the Archbishop of.Pisa a solemn 
protest, dated September 12th, 1731, in which he declared that, 
as his ancestor freely received investiture of the Duchy of Tuscany, 


* The Duchies oLModeno, Massa, aad Carrara were, however, acquired to 
the family by the marriage of the Archduke Eerdkand, third son of Maria 
Theresa, with the daughter and heiress of Hercules, the last of the House of 
Este, in virtue of a secret treaty concluded 11th May, 1763. 
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on condition of maintaining its liberties,* so he, the last of his 
race, intended to Ipave his people free to elect their own future 
Government, and obliged to bow to superior force, he beforehand 
released them from all duty of obedience to the will he might 
bo constrained to leave at his death. Force prevailed over right, 
and the second line of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine re¬ 
mained in possession of Tuscany until displaced by the superior 
'might of Napoleon, and the treaty of Luneville, in 1801. 

Meanwhile, Austria had been endeavouring to gratify her love 
of encroachment in Italy in another direction. Deprived of the 
duchies of ;Milau and Mantua at the treaty of Campo-Formio.t 
she obtained possession of part of the territories of the Veuetiau 
llepublic, which it should have been her duty to defend, and the 
correspondence of Count Joseph de Maistre, during his embassy 
at St. Petersburg, affords ample proof of her covetous designs on 
PiedmontjJ the execution of which was only prevented by the 
opposition ofBussia, and the victories of Napoleon. In both these 
cases Austria can have had but little expectation of long re¬ 
taining the advantages she sought; but she hoped, and as events 
proved, with justice, to found on this slender base a future title 
to the possession of temtories she had never before held. It is 
worthy of remark, that the only part of the treaties of Austria 
with Napoleon maintained at Vienna in 1815, were the articles 
of the treaties of Campo-Forraio and Luneville, which granted 
to her portions of tho ancient territory of Venice. 

With 1815 ,began a new ere in the policy of Austria in Italy. 
The plenipotentiaries assembled at Vienna, thoroughly alarmed 
by the return of Napoleon from Elba, had no more eaniest thought 
than to oppose all possible barriers to the future attacks of France. 
Forgetful that nationahty was tho force by which Napoleon had 
been vanquished, and that, in consequence, a power intended to 
form a substantial obstacle to another scries of conquests must 
bo based on the development of that idea, the diplomatists at 
Vienna conceded to Austria the sovereignty of Lombardy and 
Venetia, falsely imagining that numerous armies suffice to con¬ 
stitute a strong State. Nay, more, Austria obtained possession 
of the part of the ancient duchy of Ferrara lying on the left bank 
of the Po, and the recognition of a right of garrison in Piacenza 


* This is clearly proved by the diploma of investiture given by Charles V. to 
Duke Alexander Medici, and still more by the act by which the chiefs of Horence 
accepted the Duke as Head of their Republic, dated April 27th, 1532. 

f 17th October, 1797. 

j; Shortly before the battle of Marengo, when Austrian troops held Pied¬ 
mont and tne king was % furtive in Sardinia, the Imperial minister, Count 
Kevenhiiller, formally declared that his master would never permit the return 
of the ancient sovereign. 
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(the capital of a territory the reversion of which was secured to 
Piedmont), and in FerrAftra and Commachio, fortresses belonging to 
the Church. The possession of these fortresses gave to Austria a 
strong military line of defence on the Po, and a position of con¬ 
stant menace, directed towards Piedmont on the one hand, towards 
central Italy on the other. So obviously did this concession en¬ 
croach on the liberty of the Italian States, that Pius VIP, nev^r 
suspected of any subversive tendencies, felt deeply aggrieved, and 
his nuncio, Cardinal Consalvi, formally protested^ against it in 
his name. 

Yet, while the plenipotentiaries thus gave Austria the means of 
coercing central Italy, it was their obvious intention that the 
minor Italian States should be sovereign within their own limits. 
To counteract and render vain this intention was the immediate 
object of the Austrian Government, Scarcely was tho treaty of 
Vienna signed, by wliich this independence was guaranteed, than 
Austria concluded two secret treaties, the one with Xuscnny,f 
which, under cover of a military league for the external and in¬ 
ternal defence of Italy, really gave to her a right of intervention; 
the other with Naples, the secret articles of which bound the 
King not to make any change in his system of Government which 
should bo contrary to that (jf Austria. In 1M16, Prince Metter- 
nich put forward a demand yet more directly aggressive; one 
in which we should find it hard to believe, were it not proved by 
documents preserved in the Sanlinian archives. Austria demanded 
the cession of the Upper Novaresfi, or, at Icaft, of the province of 
Domodopohi, and the right of garrison in Alessandria, on the plea 
that tho fortress of Piacenza did not constitute a sufficient gua¬ 
rantee for her security; as, in case the King of Piedmont mado 
an alliance with Franco, Lombardy would always be liable to in¬ 
vasion, The English ministry opposed but a faint resistance to 
this strange pretension, which was, however, speedily put an end 
to, by the positive declaration of the Emperor of Russia that he 
would never tolerate any infraction of the treaties to the prejudice 
of the King of Sardinia. 

Foiled in this attempt at territorial aggrandizement, Austria 
sought to increase her influence by the formation of a league of 
Italian princes, under the presidency of tho Emperor, well aware 
that whatever verbal distinction might he drawn between the 
rights of the Emperor of Austria and of the King of Lombardy, she 
would always be sure to weigh in the balauce with all the influ¬ 
ence attaching to her forty millions of subjects. This project 
was earnestly opposed at St. Petersburg by that great and erer- 


* 11th of June, 1815. 


t 12th of June, ISIS. 
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vigilant Italian statesman, Count Joseph de Maistre, who, devoted 
not to tlic outer semblance hut to the inward spirit of order, was 
clear-sighted enough to see in Austria the real cause of revolu¬ 
tionary excitement in Italy, and that only by her total expulsion 
could that cause be cflectually eradicated. Ho therefore urgently 
counselled tliis measure, as well as the establishment of a national 
Government, and hence was the first to advise that the King of 
"Sardinia should constitute himself loader of the Italians.* The 
result was that the Austrian scheme was thwarted by the disap¬ 
probation of llussia. 

1830 gave to Austria the first opportunity of actively infringing 
the liberties of the Italian States. The spirit of nationality, oii- 
ginally j-oused by Napoleon, was excited by the name and the real 
existence of a kingdom of Italy, which, though comprising but a 
portion of tlie Peninsula, held out fair promise for the future, 
and by the knowledge that the soldiers of Italy were found worthy 
to emulate their French comrades under the imperial banner; and 
being appealed to by the Austrians themselves,in the proclamations 
issued by Archduke John in 1809, and by Count Nugentt in 
1818-14, it began to recover from tho discouragement caused by 
the violation of the promises then made, turd different Italian 
States proclaimed tlie co'iistitution. 

Austrian troops put down the firat attempts of the Piedmontese 
to attain liberty, and the Goveniment would willingly have ob¬ 
tained tbo exclusion of Prince Havoy-Carignan (afterwards 
Charles-Albert) from the thr(/ne,+ as a punishment for his par¬ 
ticipation in the movement. His title was finally recognised, on 
the assurance of the King, that he should be obliged to sign an 
act binding himself to preserve tho organic forms and funda¬ 
mental bases of tho monarchy such as he should find them on his 
accession. >- 

At Naples an equally violent policy was pursued. The dis¬ 
patch of Prince Metternich himself to the Duke of Modcnn,§ 
proves that want of men alone prevented the Austi-ian anny from 
marching on Naples at the first news of the rising, without await¬ 
ing the peimission of the King, or the consent of the European 
powers; and the Chancellor declared at Labach to the llussian 
Plenipotentiary, Count Capo dTBtria,that his master would rather 
declare war than .allow representative institutions of any kind to 


* Count Joseph de Maistre to Count Valesia, Petersburg, 18th July, 1814. 

t Kavenna, 10th December, and Modena, 25tli Pebruanr. 
f The design of Austria was to transfer the succession to the Duke of 
Modena, a Hapsburg prince, married to a daughter of Victor-Emanucl. The 
interference of Prance alone appears to have counteracted this scheme. 

$ 25th January, 1821. 
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be established at Naples, and that if the King himself favoured 
them, the Emperor woul^ake war on him. The same thought, but 
applied to the whole Peninsula, is repeated in a dispatch* to Baron 
Vincent, Ambassador at Paris, with the addition, that a Govern¬ 
ment cannot circumscribe its attention to its internal affairs, nor 
look with indifference on the agitation or repose of neighbouring 

States, t 

To reach Naples, it was necessary to pass through the States 
of the Church and Tuscany. The Tuscan Premier, Count Tos- * 
sombroni, vainly remonstrated against this invasion, and the 
con’espondence of the Marquis de Maisonfort, French Minister at 
Florence, proves the unwillingness of the 'J'liscan people and 
Government, which, as he affirms, was consulted merely for the 
sake of etiquette, to receive the Austrian troops, and later, testi¬ 
fies to the “violent subjection” exercised over Tuscany, and to 
the consequent loss of her independence. It is to be remarked, 
that not the slightest disturbance had occurred in the Duchy to 
aflbrd even a pretext for this uncalled-for intervention. 

In Bomagna even the form of demanding the consent of the 
Government was not obseiwcd. The dispatches of Cardinal Con- 
salvi. Papal Secretary of State, and of Cardinal Spina, Legato of 
-Bologna, exist as proofs that the Austrian garrisons at Ferrara 
and Coinraacliio were reinforced, and llomagna afterwards occu¬ 
pied, not only without the consent or previous knowledge of the 
Bonian Government, but in spite of directly contrary assurances 
given at Laybach. Once in possession, the Austrians used the 
influence thus acquired to induce thS Governmefit to use measures 
of violent repression, which appear to have been thoroughly repug¬ 
nant to the persons obliged to put them in execution, and such 
was the opinion of the morality of Austria entertained by the 
Cardinals oiteel above, that in one letterj Cardinal Spina records 
his suspicion, that tlie movements of tl!e extreme Liberal party 
wore excited underhand by Austria as a pretext for intervention; 
and in a dispatch of the 1st of April, 1821, addressed to Car¬ 
dinal Sansevorino, Legate of Forli, the object of which was to 
put a stop to the cruelties exercised by the Austrians, and at their 
instigation, Cardinal Consalvi exclaims, “ Austria alono would 
not have reprobated the massacre of the Innocents!" In vain 
even did the Legate appeal § to the agreement made by the dif¬ 
ferent Governments in 1817 not to banish their subjects: Austria 


• 6th March, 1822. 

f These occupations were doubly convenient to Austria. She extended her 

sway, and supported vast armies at the expense of others. Five years’ ocou* 

nation cost Naples, 85,000,000 ducats (£14,500,000). 

t 5th August, 1820. § 27th June, 1821. 

• * 
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held the power of the sword, and at her command the imprison¬ 
ment or exile of the noblest and best citueus spread desolation 
throughout Komagna. So great was tfie terror inspired, that 
Cardinal Oonsalvi was obliged to order .vigorous measures, against 
his own convictions, to stave off Austrian intervention, and the 
still gi’eater evils attendant on it. 

The consequences of the Austrian intervention at Naples are 
well known. The Parliament, the demeanour and order of which 
fiad excited the warm admiration of a speaker of the English 
• House of Commons, was dispersed, the constitution overthrown, 
and the system of despotism organized, Avhich, unparalleled in 
modern times, has excited the indignation of all Europe, and 
caused remonstrances resulting in the interruption of diplomatic 
intercourse. The Austrian army remained until the King had 
raised, to replace it, a body of Swiss mercenaries, receiving double 
pay, and officered by their own countrymen, who have ever since 
proved themselves the faithful instruments for the oppression of 
a whole people. This guarantee for the tranquillity of Naples 
once obtained, the Austrian troops were withdrawn, but at the 
same time the Emperor of Austria wrote to the King of Naples 
with his own hand, warning him that he should exact the strict 
observance of the secret articles of the treaty of 1815, confirmed 
by recent promises, and at the same time offering him the sup¬ 
port of the Austrian forces, ever ready to march at the slightest 
symptom of disorder or revolution. The King replied by express¬ 
ing his hope that if any disturbance occurred his own troops would 
^ be able to suppressrit, and by»appealing to the principles he had 
taken as his guide, as proofs that he would rigidly adhere to the 
actual system of government. 

Thus Austria, while withdrawing her troops, and escaping the 
reprobation, which must necessanly have attached to the direct 
oppression of an independ6nt State, preserved all the influence an 
occupation could have given her, for the certainty of her return, 
in case of the slightest movement, continued to hang as a menace 
over both ruler and people; and even a truly liberal sovereign 
might well have hesitated to grant free institutions to his subjects, 
unless he felt sure of being able to cope with the armies of the 
Austrian Empire. That the fear of the return of the Austrians 
actually exercised gpreat influence over tlie minds of the Italian 
rulers, is proved by a dispatch of Cardinal Consalvi* to Cardinal 
Sanseverino,. in which he warns him that in consequence of the 
declaration of the Austrian Secretary of State, it is necessary to 
exert the utmost vigilance, and prevent the slightest disorder, 
lest a pretext be afforded for a return. 


* 27th February, 1828. 
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Nor did any precaution long avail to prevent its taking place. 
'J’he change of Government in France in 1B30 gave hope to the 
Italian Liberals, and so hiuch excited the apprehension of the 
Austrian Cabinet, that Prince Mettemich declared to Count 
Pralormo, Sardinian Minister at Vienna, that had Europe been in 
the same position as in 1815 (that is, had the sovereigns bound 
by the treaty of the Holy Alliance still had seven hundred thou¬ 
sand armed men at their disposal), he should have advised an inva-., 
sion of France, to teach her to abstain from revolutions in future. 
The Italian Liberals fondly trusted that if France did not actively 
interfere in their favour, she would at least proclaim the principle 
of non-intervention, and oblige Austria to leave them to deal 
alone with their sovereigns. The French Government actually 
did instruct its Ambassador at Vienna, Marshal Maison, to oppose 
the Austrian inteiwention, if not in Parma and Modena, at least 
in Bomagna; but on the answer that the Emperor would inter¬ 
vene, even at the risk of a war, all opposition was restricted to a 
barren protest* against the principle on which Austria was acting, 
and a request that the Pope would inaugurate internal reform. 
When this prote.st and advice remained utterly unheeded, France 
contented herself with occupying Ancona, ostensibly in the 
hope of more easily obtaining administrt^ive reforms,—a measure 
which in reality aggravated rather than ameliorated the position 
of the Boman States, and left Austria in absolute possession of 
Bomagna. 

While Austria was thus actively supporting the internal system 
of government beyond her own frontiers, it i? carious to remark 
the real opinions of the very statesmen engaged in carrying out 
this policy. Among themselves the Austrian Ministers and 
agents freely avowed the national character of the Italian move¬ 
ment, and acknowledged that force onlv could retard its progress. 
Thus Prince Mettemich, who in 18J7 publicly called Italy a 
geographical denomination, confessed so early os 1830,t in a con¬ 
fidential letter to Count Henri de Bambelleo, diplomatic agent at. 
Milan, “ that the desire of the Italians for independence, un¬ 
assuaged for a thousand years, had more than ever taken posses¬ 
sion of many minds,- and that the tranquillity of Italy could 
scarcely have any other guarantee than that of a national charac^ 
ter.” Somewhat later in his instructions to Chevalier Menz, an 
agent employed at Milan to conduct diplomatic affairs, the Chan¬ 
cellor declares, “ that the revolutions in Italy would have infal¬ 
libly consolidated themselves and drawn on others had the Em¬ 
peror been stopped by the absurd principle of non-intervention,” 


* 37tli March, 1831. 


t 23rd September. 
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and admits that the tranquillity then reigning (1633) was due to 
the ovens'helming forces of Austria alone. 

Chevalier Menz, in his reports, make^ the same admission, 
from which he deduces the necessity of prolonging the occupation 
of Romagna. He also states, that the presence of Austrian 
troops on the frontier was the surest guarantee for the tranquillity 
of Tuscany, where the Grand-Ducal Government was then 
exciting discontent, by the introduction of a more rigorous 
system of police. The same Chevalier Menz approves the for¬ 
mation of secret societies, armed in favour of the Government. 
Renders unfamiliar with Italy, and the history of Romagna espe¬ 
cially, may not appreciate the full meaning of this manoeuvre of 
Austria. All have heard of the liberal sect of the Carbonari, 
loudly denounced as a continual conspiracy against all established 
government, while the rival societies, organized by papal and 
Austrian agents, have almost escaped observation. Yet of these 
there were at least three, that of the Sanfedisti,* which papal for 
the initiated, in the lower grades was in reality Austrian ; tliat of 
the Centurions, and thirdly the Society of Ferdinand, formed some¬ 
what later than the others, and working for the profit of Austria 
alone. These sects, in exclusive possession of the right of car¬ 
rying arms, strictly forbidden to the rest of the population, were 
recruited among the worst and most abandoned characters, and 
at the head of the Society of Ferdinand especially, in direct com¬ 
munication with the Austrian general. Count Nugent, was one 
Baratclli, a man of profligate life, notoriously corrupt, whom 
private interest alorifi had saved'from condemnation to the galleys 
for breach of trust, and who later Avns accused of forging bank¬ 
notes to the amount of 180,000 crowns, an accusation which gave 
rise to a trial begun before the tribunals of Verona, transferred 
thence to the criminal courts of Ferrara, and finally hushed up by 
order of Pius IX. The m&mbers of these sects, assured of im¬ 
punity under the pretext that they acted in defence of the govern¬ 
ment, were constantly guilty of murder and robbery; while the 
unhappy and peaceable inhabitants of Romagna could find no 
protection from the law, which forbade them to take up arms in 
their own defence. Any man known for his patriotic and liberal 
opinions, was the aim for the daggers of the sectarians, while the as¬ 
sassination of worthy citizens, and the massacre of women and chil¬ 
dren in the streets, were alike left unpunished, nay, in many cases 
Avere openly tolerated by the Papal authorities. Were these facts 
even doubtful, we should hesitate in bringing forward such accusa¬ 
tions; but they ore attested by eye-witnesses, by grave and con- 


I 

* Society of the Holy Paith (Santa Fede) was the title, whence the name 
Sanfedisti. 
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soiftnlioiis historians, and even by the orders issued by tlie chiel’ 
sectarians to their bands. Tliis being the case, it would be a 
betrayal of the cause oT truth and justice, to throw a veil over the 
licence of the reactionary party,* or while recounting them, to 
let it be supposed, that they were the work of inferior agents, 
unknown to the Government, or unsanctioned bv it. Austria, 
and Austria alono, is responsible for the excesses which took place 
under her protection ; for without her, the Papal Government, the 
meiubers of which owed tlicir places to her patronage, could not 
have resisted the just indignation and hatred of the people for a 
single day. 

We have, perhaps, dwelt too long on past events, the immediate 
interest of which may be thought to have gone by. But it was 
our object to show, before speaking of the events of our own 
time, that Austria reduced intervention to a system, her aim 
being to rendf3r tributary the so-called independent States of 
Italy, and wo wished to prove this fact from the despatches and 
hdters of cardinals and ministers, witnesses not to be suspected of 
favoni'ing revolution, or of extravagant attachment to the liberal 
and national cause. Wo have insisted the more on this systematic 
interference of Austria between the ^Italian Goveraments and 
their subjects ; as, in our opinion, it explains the hatred of Austria 
now universal in Italy, and the tendency to strive for iiulopendeiice 
at all risk, rather than reform. In their imnrcdiate rulei’s, the 


Italian people see mere vicegerents of Austria, sure to fall wevo 
their powerful patron oucc cxpellcjjl from the Ji^oninsula, and their 
liatred passes over to the real cause of oppression, treating its 
executors rather as objects of contempt. We will now speak of 
the interventions of Austria after 1818, both in Romagna and 
I'uscauy. 

We shall not refer particularly to^ the Duchies of Parma .and 
Modena, scarcely independent, even in theory, as the reversion of 
both was secured to the House of Hapsbiirg. Special treaties,t 
moreover, declared both to fonn part of the Austrian line of 
defence, and authorized the troops of the Empire to march in at 
any moment, and take possession of the fortresses, \vliile the 
Ducal Governments were bound not to conclude any other mili¬ 
tary convention without the previous consent of Austria. The 
incoi'poration of the two Duchies was completed, by a financial 
treaty, immediately following the military one, and, finally, by 
tiTe Customs League, concluded in 1852. 


* Within the last few weeks Parma was the scene of excesses got up by the 
i-eactiouists to revenge the nremature moyement which endeavoured to follow 
liie example of Tuscany. We adduce this fact as showing that the maxims of 
this party have not changed since 1838. 

f 24th December, 1847, and 4tli February, 184S, 
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It ia»not for us to reliite tlic reform movement of 1840,* nor 
the struggle for independence that ensued—a struggle most unfor¬ 
tunate, if viewed alone, yet affording hope for the future to all 
capable of taking a larger view of aff’oii's; for on the fields of 
battle of Lombardy, on the ramparts of Venice, sprang up the 
feeling of the unity of the Italian nation, which developing itself 
with time and reflection, has now assembled the youth of all Italy 
Utoder the banners of Victor-Emmanuel, the Dictator-King, to 
fight shoulder to shoulder against the common enemy. Wo 
hope now to show how the results of that straggle affected the so- 
called Independent States, and how their weakness was taken 
advantage of by Austria to extend her indirect sway over the 
whole peninsula. 

In 1848, the Grand Duke of Tuscany was the first Italian 
sovereign who declared wai' on Austria, *1116 first who promised 
sympathy and aid to the lombard patriots. The sincerity with 
which he did so may be tested by the fact that, in 1840, it 
required but an order from Marshal Eatlotzky,t the Commandcr- 
in-Chief of the Austrian armies, to make him abandon his States, 
although no disturbance or violation of the Constitution he had 
voluntarily granted had ttken place to afford him a prcte.xt for 
seeking refuge at Gaeta.ii It was rather Austria who needed a 
pretext for invading Tuscany, nud counselled this flight of the 
Grand Duke, in the hope that it would be followed by disorder. 
This expectation was deceived: the people, though alarmed and 
staggered at seeing,themselves abandoned hy a prince they had 
loved and trusted, remained quiet, and after tlie fatal battle of 
Novara had decided for a time the fate of Italy, the wisest and 
best of the Tuscan Liberals addressed a petition to the Grand 
Duke, imploring him to return to Elorcnec, in the hope of thus 
avoiding an Austrian intervention. 

The reply of the sovereign, and the proclamation he imme¬ 
diately issued, were apparently most favourable, for he promised 
to return, and to maintain the Conslitution. Delusive promises! 
The Austrian troops were already on their march, and while the 
Liberals were amused by the hope tliat their progress would be 
arrested, and I'lorence at least respected, and were thus prevented 
from even attempting to organize a resistance, which, though it 
could scarcely have bejen successful, would at least have proved 
the Italian sentiments of Tuscany, Baron d’Aspre, and the troops 
under his command, pa.ssed the frontiers. Before leaving Modena, 


* We mav note, however, that Austria regarded this moveinent almost as a 
direct attacK, aud offered a garrison of 5w0 men to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. 

f 2nd February. 
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the Austrian general had issued an order dissolving the Tuscan 
National Guard and volunteers, commanding them to give up their 
arnjs, and confirming the re-organization of the Municipal Guard, 
and of any body of Tuscan troops that should join bis standard, 
thus exercising the privileges of a legitimate sovereign. Lucca, 
Pisa, Leghorn, and Florence were successively occupied by the 
Austrians, everywhere the National Guard was dissolved and dis¬ 
armed, the soldiers were obliged to lay aside the medals they had 
won the previous year in the War of Independence, and it was not 
till the occupation was complete that the Grand Duke returned to 
his capital. These facts prove that whatever sentiments he had 
previously simulated and allowed to be expressed in his name by 
a Liberal ministry, ho himself was personally no stranger to the 
Austrian projects of ii^rvention, as in truth Baron d’Aspre had 
hastened to declare in nis proclamation issued at Empoli. 

From this time forward the policy of the Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany was in all points conformable to that of Austria. The 
Constitution lio had granted the 15th of I’ebruaiy, 1818, was not 
formally abolished until the 5th of May, 1852, (exactly the same 
period at whicJi Francis Joseph saw fi^j,to abolish his Constitution 
o^the -tth of March, 1849,) but its provisions were systematically 
violated, by the establishment of cxtAordinary tribunals, by the 
arbitrary powers granted to the police, by the increase of taxation, 
and by the. creation of a public debt of thirty millions of francs. 

These violations of law may be said by some to have affected 
the rights of the Tuscan peopl®, not the mdependence of the 
State, but the autonomy of the latter was totally abrogated by 
the privileges accorded to the Austrians. Not only were tin? 
troops declared to be entirely under the orders of the general 
commanding the Austrian forces in Italy,* not only did the 
Grand Duke bind himself to put tiie citadels and fortresses 
occupied by them in a complete state of defence, and to supply 
them with provisions and munitions of war, but the Austrian com¬ 
manders exercised all the rights of sovereignty. The national 
banner was tom by order of Baron d’Aspre.t Tuscan citizens 
were tried by Austrian court-martial, executed by Austrian sol¬ 
diers, and their sentences were confirmed or commuted by Austiian 
generals. The decisions of the military tribunals exist to prove 
these facts. From them we learn how Tuscan citizens were tried 
by court-martial, not only for political, but even for ordinary 
crimes, and that they wer6 condemned and executed by this 
authority, although the penalty of death did not exist in the code 


* Convention rftbe 20th of May, 1S50. 
t Notification of the 11th Mav, 1849. 

Q S 
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of Tuscany, In none of tliose judgments is there the slightest 
allusion to the Grand-ducal Goveiunicnt—we read only the 
names of the accused, their place of birth, and condition in life, 
their supposed crime, the sentence awarded, and, finally, the rati¬ 
fication or modification of the latter by Mai’shal Count lladetzky, 
military and civil goj’cnior of the Lombnrdo-Vcnetian provinces. 
This system continued in force the whole six years of the Austrinu 
occupation; some of the judgments \vc have examined being 
dated within a few months of tlio willulraw^al of the troops. Nor 
was the desire of the Austrians to trample on all law shown 
only l)y assumption of judicial power. Austrian soldiers sys¬ 
tematically refused to appear as witnesses before Tuscan tji- 
bunals, and it was by order of Austria that funeral services were 
forbidden at 8aiita Croce for the repose the Tuscan volniitecrs 
who fell in the war of independence, and*hat the tablets erected 
to their memory were removed. 

Such being the benefits conferred on the Tuscan people by an 
Austrian occupation, which cost them a sum very little short of 
twenty-tliYee millions of francs (920,000/.), can Ave wonder that 
they should have learnt to abhor the Austrians with a hatred as 
bitter as that of the Lombards, or that they should have sci^ied 
the first opportunity of declaring themselves Italians, and of 
proffering tlicir aid to free the whole country from the yoke of 
the stranger ? What rather excites our astonishment and admi¬ 
ration, is, that the natural gentleness of the Tuscan cluiriicter 
should have so far 4 n*ovailed oxer Iiavd experience of the past as 
to allow the perfidious Grand Duke, wdio had rewarded" tlie 
attachment of the people by bringing such evils upon them, to 
leave Florence without experiencing the slightest insult, 'fliis 
testimony to the niodoratiou of the leaders and the discipline (»f 
the people n 7 ay, indeed, m&ke us hope tliat Italy Avill nobly con- 
<]uer a future very different from her past.*^^ 

Let us now turn to Ilomngna, 

But for the French expedition to Home, it is certain that tho 
whole of the Papal States would have been occupied by the Aus 
trian troops. By it they were confined to tho provinces north of 
the Apennines, but it by no meaus lightened the burthen of tho 
unhappy inhabitants of Romagna and the Marches. Onerous as 
the two former occupations had been, they afforded no measure 
of the sufferings about to be caused by the third—sufferings 
wlricli we hope are now ended by the forced withdrawal of tho 

* It may be well to state, that the principal act of tlie Treaty of Vienna, 
while restoring Toscany to the Archduke Ferdinand, expressly limited the suc¬ 
cession to his descendants, for the partisans of Austria nave often put forward 
a pretended riglit of reversion, ns au excuse for lier occupation of Tuscany, 
wliich even they found it hard to defend. 
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Austrians from tlieir distant garrisons. In 1821 and 1891,1110 
Austrians bad at least affected to respect the Papal authorities; 
in 1810, they marched*in with the air of conquerors resolved on 
making a permanent ostahlishment; took Ancona and Bologna 
l)y storm, and, although they allowed the Pontifical Govemnient 
to restore itself, they paid it no respect, and established beside it 
a separate civil and military government of their own. If we 
compare this conduct with the moderation of the French,at 
Borne, we shall be at no loss to understand why the population 
ar'e well-disposed to forgive nu intervention which preserved 
them from worse evils, and why the ultra-reactionary party often 
cursed the hand which, while restoring, yet restrained their 
revenge. 

It ^on\i take us hoyond our limit did wo endeavour to describe 
the horrors that attended the storming of Ancona and Bologna, 
the desolation spread throughout the surrounding country, or tho 
injuries and insults heaped upon individuals, without regard for 
either sox, or rank, or age. Suffice it to say, that tho inhabitants 
wore made to endure the licence of a soldiery encouraged rather 
than restrained hy the oxumplo of their officers. Tlio first 
cation of the state of siege was a general disarmament, 
concealment or retention of any kind (jl‘ arm was cruelly punished, 
and the slightest suspicion was enough to cause perquisitions 
throughout’ whole towns, in which not even the repose of the 
dead was respected, Tho banditti alone, assembled in numerous 
hands, retained tlicir weapons in deiiance of tbe edict, and were 
enabled, by tlie giaieral disarmament, to terrify and put to ran¬ 
som whole towns, tho inhabitants of which knew not whether to 
dread tlie outlaws or the Austrians the most. Even onmmental 
arms formed no exception to the general rule, hut wore carried 
away and appropriated by the Austrian officers. 

In Bomagna, a province less Ituown and less visited by 
strangers than Tuscany, the conduct of the Austrians was far 
more arbitrary and oppressive than even in the Grand-Duchy. 
The whole Austrian system was applied precisely as in Lombardy. 
Austrian judges conducted trials according to Austrian rules of 
procedure, applying tho penalties of the Austrian code, and 
sentencing ai the name of the Emperor of Austria. Nay, even 
the German language was used in these trials, and witnesses were 
compelled to sign depositions written in German,, which had 
originally been wrung from them by the use, or at least the 
menace, of the bastonnade. So cruelly have the Austrians exer^ 
cised tho powers thus usurped, that during their occupation four 

* The tombs of the family of Count Taucred Mosti, at Eerraxa, were broken 
open iu the search for concealed arms. 
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liundrrifl persons have been sentenced to death, and executed, at 
Bologna alone. Ancona and other towns have not been spared, 
and the condemnations to exile and imprisonment are in propor¬ 
tion to the capital sentences. 

Since 1840, the Papal authorities have been at most the passive 
executors of Austrian pleasure. Expeditions in search of hidden 
arms were made without communication with the local authorities, 
wlio were, however, expected to pay the expenses,* and severely 
punished in case of hesitation ; persons w'ere arrested by Austrian 
soldiers, or by orders given directly to the Roman police by the 
Austrian commanders, and, as if to add insult to injury, the 
Romagneso Avere heavily mulcted to provide for their oppressors. 
Besides a tux still yearly levied “ for the cost of the occupation,” 
they were obliged to fumish sums for the fortilicatiou of Ancona, 
and for the erection of bairacks and vast military establishments 
at Bologna, all, of course, for the pinfit of the Austrians alone. 
As a proof of how thoroughly the Austrians regarded Romagna 
ns an incorporated province, we may mention, that all passports, 
whether for natives or strangers, wore obliged to be countersigned 
by the Imperial authorities, wlio alone issued permissions for the 
<‘hase, and ev?n for public amusements and festivals. Nay, more, 
trials in Romagna were con^nntly mixed up with those carried on in 
Lombardy, prisoners were transferred to Mantua, the seat of the 
special tribunal for political ollences, oud in one instance, at 
least,* sentences wfere commuted not merely by Marshal Radetzky, 
but in virtue of the amnesty to certain classes of prisoner’s 
granted by the Emperor of Austria to celebrate his marriage. 

The fearful state of Romagna attracted the attention of the 
Congress of Paris in 18.00; but, notwithstanding the remon¬ 
strances of the Sardinian plenipotentiaries, who repeatedly urged 
the danger to w'hich peace and the balance of power in Italy wei’c 
exposed by it, and the concilrrence in the view expressed both by 
Count Walewski and the Earl of Clarendon, Austria disdained 
even to modify her policy for yet another year. In 1857, when 
the Pope was preparing for a jourpey through his dominions, 
certain changes were introduced—changes rather apparent than 
real. The Oardinals-Legates, who had not been seen in Romagna 
or the Marches for years, were allowed to re-assume the semblance 
of power; but the condition of the people was by no means 
ameliorated. 

A few months since, while Count Buol was promising the 
speedy withdrawal of the army of occupation, reinforcements were 
being sent to Bologna and Ferrara, and still more lately the 

^_ . _ _ _ _ e ■ ■ . __ _ ^ 

* That of Jaro^, tried with others for not'hsTing denounced the Mazzinian 
attempt at Milan in 1^53. • 
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garrison of Ancona was raised to seven tliousaiul men, witbout 
the previous knowledge of the Papal government, the state of 
siege proclaimed, and the neighbouring villages reijuired to send 
labourers to construct new fortifications, and to furnish pro¬ 
visions to replenish the stores of the citadel. The Roman autlio- 
rities protested, but could obtain no other satisfaction than a 
promise that the lanthorn of the light-house, which had been 
extinguished, should he re-lighted! At Bologna, ineanwh^e, 
Cardinal Milesi, the Papal legato, issued a notification,* ordering 
all persons licensed to possess arms to deliver them up to the police 
within five days in the towns, within fifteen in the country, pro¬ 
mising that they sliall be restored if there he no objection against 
their possessor, and menacing with severe punishment any person, 
although previously liceused, who shall retain arms, or a number 
of cartouches exceeding that permitted by the police. Even gun¬ 
smiths were not to ho allowed to keep arms in their shops. They 
w'cre to place their stock-in-trade in the hands of the police, and 
were assured that articles should he given nj) on the appearance 
of a purchaser provided with a regular licence. This uotifioatiou 
of Cardinal Milesi is tlic more remarkable, as it exactlv tallies 
witl) one issued at Milan a few weeks previously, when the state 
of siege was proclaimed throughoi^ the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom. It appears, then, that in spite of the theoretical inde¬ 
pendence of the l^ope, and the protest of the neutrality of bis 
Htates, under wliioh the Austrians hoped to protect their left flank 
from tlie attacks of Trance, as their light wiis covered by Switzer¬ 
land, the inliahitauts of Romagna were to Ife exposed to all the 
hardsliips endured by the citizens of provinces in which wmr is 
actually carried ou. 

Wlierever Austrian armies of occupation have set their feet, 
tliey have iniplauted bitter resentment and undying hatred of the 
Austrian name. Not in the Romafl provinces alone, where the 
Papal government was previously so unpopular that any army 
coming tt» restore it was necessarily regarded as an enemy, not 
only in Modena and Parma, which, having experienced all the 
benefits of an almost direct Austrian sway, took tbe first oppor¬ 
tunity of showing their appreciation of it by throwing themselves 
into the arms of Piedmont in 1843, but equally in Tuscany, and 
far away in the East of Europe, in the Roninan Principalities. 
Before 1849, the Grand Duke of Tuscany was one of the most 
popular sovereigns in Europe: his mild, though absolute rule 
was dear to the people, aud the iuhabitants of the other Itahan 
provinces complained that the Tuscans, unacquainted with suf¬ 
fering, did not sympathize with the grievahees of their opj^ssed 

* 23rd of May, 1859. 
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lirethren. Six years of Austrian occupation sufficed to cliiingc 
the character of the people so entirely, that persons who re-visited 
the country after an absence of some ye*ft's were struck by the 
alteration, and declared themselves unable to recognise the Tuscan 
race, ■which, formerly so gay and gentle, had assumed the air of 
dogged resolution peculiar to the oppressed, who are resolved on 
seizing the first occasion of liberating themselves. The I'loren- 
tiups henceforth understood the w'oes of the Milanese, and tlu* 
Grand ])uke was never forgiven for having called in the stranger. 
Thus we see that the first act of the Tuscan liberals was to de¬ 
mand liis abdication. 

Formerly the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia could 
assuredly not be said to nourish any feelings of liostility towards 
Austria. The vast majority hated the Turk as a foreign and 
infidel master. A more enlightened minority, perhaps, dreaded 
that their couuti^ might one day he absorbed by its poweiTul pro¬ 
tector, Eussia ; no party appears either to have hated or dvc'aded 
Austria, and the kindred portion of the p() 2 )ulatiou of Tran¬ 
sylvania, deceived by brilliant promises, aiul led by Austrian 
officeijs, rose in insurrection in her favour in 1848, against 
their fellow subjects, Wlicn the Austrian army of occupation 
entered Wallachia in 1851, no opposition was offered to its pro¬ 
gress. We will not pause to characterize the nature of this inter¬ 
vention (as to do so would be but to recapitulate, with slight 
variations, what we have already smd wliilo speaking of Tuscany 
and Romagna), nor to relate how the Austrian army took posses¬ 
sion of the whole cohntry, as if *to occupy it permanently, nor U> 
tell of the delays by whicli they endeavoured to stave off the 
necessity of evacuating the provinces. Wc arc here only (con¬ 
cerned with the impression this occupation left on the Ronnutu 
population. There are many parties in the Rrincipalilies. Soim^ 
are favourable, others hostile to l^rince Couza; some desire to 
preserve the semblance of Turkish suzerainty, others wisli for 
complete independence under a foreign sovereign: in one point 
alone do all concur—they would rather submit to be governed 
by Jiis Highness of the Infernal Regions than by the House of 
Austria. It is not long since tliat u Wallachian, distinguished 
both for position and talent, well acquainted with his own country^ 
observed to us; “When I formerly heard Italians or Huu- 
gaiians speak of Austria, I used to think them guilty of gross 
exaggeration, and to consider their hatred of her as prejudice : 
^ince the occupation, their hatred seems to me too mild, and this 
feeling is universal in the Pi*incipaUtics.” Can any condemna¬ 
tion be stronger ? 

To return from this digression (which we have allowed our¬ 
selves to make as^proving that the Austrian system of interven- 
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lion is not confined to tho Peninsula, nor the oonilnct tliev liavi* 
there developed to populations intensely hostile to their nile), 
and revert to tho consi(fehviLion of the policy pursued in Italy. 

We have already seen that but three days after the signature of 
tho principal act of the Congress of A^ienna, which put Ai^^tria in 
possession of Lombardy and A^'enetin, she concluded treaties of 
alliance, oftensivo and defensive, with the King of Naples and 
the Grand Puke of Tuscany, which, while guaranteeing these 
sovereigns not only against external aggression, but also against 
any disturbances in their own dominions, virtually deprived them 
of the independence which otherwise would have been theirs by 
Ihe principal act. Prom that time forward Austria has steadily 
j)ursued the same policy. Her object has been to govern in¬ 
directly beyond her own frontiers, by binding tlie rulervS of the 
minor Italian states to adhere to her own system of administni- 
tion, and by teaching them to look up to her as their sole sup¬ 
porter and protector. 'J'lie treaties of alliance with Modena nud 
l^irma, if tlint name can he given to agreements between states 
so disproporlicmed in strength, that conventions between them 
rather appear acts of vassalage on one ])art, of protection on tlie 
otlier, were not indeed signed till much latoi’, hut both the Ducal 


governments had long leaned upon Au^itria, followed her inspira¬ 
tions, and bound themselves to her bv various conventions assimi- 
latiijg Ihcir system to licrs. Jiut one Italian state preserved a 
certain liberty of acti(m, even at the worst times. - I'amily tradi¬ 
tion taught the princes of Savoy,thnt Austria was their natural 
entmiy, and tho ties of blood made them look for support towards 
Franco. Tims, tliough fear of revolution induw^d the King of 
Sardinia (Charles Felix) to ask the aid of Austria in 1821, and to 
admit her garrisons into his fortresses, ho did not identify liimself 
wiLli lier, and his successor Charles j'^lbcrt, thougli long obliged 
(o dissimulate, never forgave the enmity which had threatened to 
deprive him of his throne. 

What motive can we assign for a policy so encroaching as that 
of Austria? Other great powers are content to live in the close 
noighbourhood of small states, without forcing on them conven¬ 
tions destructive of their internal independence, or binding them 
in a league against tlieir own subjects. AVhy should Austria 


alone form an exception,to the general rule? The hereditary 
ambition and encroaching temper of the House of Hnpsburg may 
be deemed an insuHioient motive, and in truth there exists an¬ 


other, one that sufficiently proves how just will he the expulsion 
of Austria from Italy. The independence of the minor states was 
incompatible with her possessiou of the Lombardo-A'enetian pro¬ 
vinces. Had the Italian sovereigns been left to deal alone with 
their subjects, Imd they, either by external pressure or by their 
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own will, been induced to grant liberal institutions, and obliged 
to observe the promises they had made while yet uncertain of 
their restoration ;* had they been fre^'4'3 form a league among 
themselves even for purely commercial purpose^ the position of 
Austria would speedily have become untenable. 

We aro far from saying tliat the situation of Austria was 
ever an easy one. Under Napoleon, whether annexed to France, 
OT forming part of the kingdom of Italy, the inhabitants of 
the different provinces had all enjoyed the blessings of a 
liberal code, of even-handed justice, of a public administration, 
and of comparatively light taxation, while their pride was flattered 
by equal participation in the military glory of the Empire. 
Independence and national unity wito alone wanting, and this 
was the_ more keenly felt, as the mastor-hand of Napoleon raised 
the spirit and roused the ambition of the people. This made tho 
•Italians forget for awhile the real beuelits received from the 
Emperor, and listen to tlie flattering promises of Austria, that 
their counti’y should obtain complete in(lei)eiulence, and take 
rank among tho sovereign states of Europe. Tliey speedily 
began to perceive their error; and the first scheme of Napoleon 
at Elba was to respond to the invitatioji addressed to liiin by the 
delegates of all the Italian provinces, secretly assembled at 
Turin; but their illusions were not entirely dispelled until the 
publication of an Imperial rescript,1' declai*ing the formation of 
a Lombardo-Vcnctian kingdom, annexed to Austria, without the 
slightest guoi’antee as to their future oondition, Au old fable 
relates how the frogs asked .tupiter for a sovereign; he sent 
them KingLogJjut they complained that their ruler did nothing; 
and then Jupiter replaced him by King Stork, wlio proved bis 
activity by devouring his subjects. Unworthy as the comparison 
may seem, it is an apt illustration of the situation of the Italians. 
They had exchanged a government, far from perfect, Jio doubt, 
but still infinitely better than any they had ever known before, for 
one the mysterious character of whicJi might well cause suspicion 
us to the policy it would pursue. 

Under these circumstances, it would have required great mode¬ 
ration on the part of the Austrian government, to reconcile the 
Italians in any degree to the rule of a foreign and anti^pathetic 
race. Had their material condition been improved, tlieir burthens 
diminished, the administration ameliorated, and, above all, con¬ 
fided to Italian hands, they might possibly have learnt to regard 


* Ferdinand 1. of Naples went so far as to say, in his proclamation dated 
Palermo, 1st ^y, 181&, tixat the i>eopla should be sovereign, aiid he himself 
the first guardian of the Constitutioii 1 

f 7th of April, 1815. 
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their rulers with less abhorrence. I'ar from this hein" the case, 
the Austrians liave from the first assurtfed the position of an 
army occupying a hosJflS^territory; and it is a fact tliat the 
breach between rulers and subjects has grown wider every suc¬ 
cessive year. Nor is this surprising, if we cast a glance on the 
Austrian system of adininisVation. To use the words of Count 
<leC:ivour,in his Memorandum addressed to tlie English Govem- 
mont,* “the bureaucratic pedantry, the vexations of the police, 
the crushing taxation imposed by Austria, the most severe recruit¬ 
ing system in Europe, and her rigour and violence, even towards 
women, have had the worst effects on her Italian subjects/' 
And severe as is this condemnation, it must be called moderate 
when applied to Austria, It would take volumes to describe in 
detail the system of government applied in the Lombardo: 
Venetian provinces, the cruelty and despotism of the police, the 
perversion of justice—inevitable even, as the great majority of 
the judges wore Germans, unacquainted even with the language 
of those wliose lives and fortunes were in tlieir hniids, and the dis¬ 
couragement botli of agriculture and manufactures, and even of 
learning.t 

The wretcJied administration of the ihninees, perhaps, contri¬ 
buted more than all to alienate the Italians from their rulers; 
for Ihc yearly spoliation of tlieir (*ounlry clearly proved the 
systematic intontiou of sacrificing its interests to those of the 
ruling liouse. Antlicnlic documents prove that during the 
period that elapsed between 1815,and 1848, ^2,000,000 of lire 
(Cl, 100,000) were yearly raised by taxation, of which more than 
one-half was (uirried off to Vienna in Inmb cash—a sum 
ivmounting in thirty-three years to about ±'80,000,000, without 
counting the sums taken Irom the Lombardo-Venetian hank. 
Since 1818, these burthens have b^en enormously increased. 
The regular yearly taxation has been raised to 170,000,000 of 
lire (±0,800,000), by wdiich wo find tliat more than ±40,000,000 
have been taken from Italy in ten years, besides the extraordinaiy 
taxes, contributions, requisitions, and forced loans, amounting to 
not less than <£20,0(}0,000.j In lliis calculation we do not 
include the last forced loan of this year, amounting to 75,000,000 
of florins—or seven and a half millions of pounds sterling. 

* 1st of March, 1859. 

f Francis L said to the Professors of Pavia^ assembled to compliment him: 

“ Observe, gentlemen, you arc to form obedient subjects, not learned men.*’ 
j; Enormous as these sums ore, they do not represent the whole burthen 
thrown on the people, who were obliged besides to Dear munici^ and local 
charges. Great losses were also Occasioned by the obliCTliou to pay the taxes 
iu hard cash, which could only be prociu^d at a high premiuoi, the tisual 
circulation being in depreciated bank-notes. 
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These iigurcs speak eloquently of the woes cudiu’cd by the 
Italian subjects of Austria; and well did their masters divine 
that it would speedily be impossibly 10 retain any bold over 
them, were they to see Italian jjrovini os close at baud in posses¬ 
sion of all the rights and privileges uf freemen, from whom they 
might expect both svinputby and mid in their endeavours to 
throw otf tlie yoke of their foreign masters. The Austrians 
were of course anxious to preserve the possession of provinces tiie 
almost inexhaustible natural wealth of w’bicb was sonocessarv to 
sustain their rotten financial system; and it would therefore bt' 


absurd to blame them for taking the only means for securing 
their dominion. That they wore right in so judging of tlieir 
own situation is proved by the danger to which they have been 
exjiosed by the establishment of a free and eoustitutionnl system 
in Piedmont. If the freedom of a single state, lying at the foot 
of the Alps, divided from the rest by the Austrian armies and 
fortresses, which menaced its very exish'nee, and formerly seareelv 
regarded as itself Italian, was so liill of jieril, what would have been 
their situation had Naples, Ilomagnn, 'I'useany, ami the Ducliics 
been ns free, and perhaps united with it in the'bonds of a confede¬ 
ration Yet, had Austria not inteifered by deed as welt as word, 
it would have been the right of Independent States to league 
togetlier for self-defence, or commercial purjioses, and to do so 
would have been the natural, and almost inevitable, polli'v of 
the Italian sovereigns. 

Austria then wag wise in heir generation: she knew well that 
ns a palace of cards raised by a (diild falls to llie ground if a 
single one be removed, so the loss of a distant ])rovim e of her 
empire might cause a shock which would shake the whole fabric 
raised by the policy of successive generations. To jueserve 
Lombardy and Venetia, tl^pn, as well as to gratify her thirst for 
aggi’andi/.ement, she wove the subtle web in which she entangled 
one Italian sovereign after the other. At one period, indeed, her 
success was all but entire: the will of a single man stood between 
her and complete, though indirect, dominion, from the summit of 
the Alps to the southern point of Kicily. Had Victor-Emmanuel, 
on the bloody field of Novara, elected to place a despot’s crown 
on bis soldier’s brow, it would have been easy to do so. Supported 
by foreign annies and a nobility ill-disposed towards a constitu¬ 
tion which had deprived them of their peculiar privileges, he 
might have resumed the absolute sway of his ancestors, and 
Austria would have been mistress of Italy. 

'riie King of Sardinia made a nobler choice: be decided to be 
the first champion of Italian independence, rather than the abso¬ 
lute monarch of a petty state; and bis single will sufficed to 
deprive Austria of the results of her long-pursued and undeviating 
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policy* For wliile she hound llio sovei'eigns of Italy to herself, 
slie had united their subjects in a common bond of hatred, and 
this Initred, of small acCW^it us long ns the peoples were without 
H leader and a representntile in the counsels of Europe, ceased to 
be harmless and unavailinims soon as they found a chief in the 
royal Jicro of Santa Lucia aAl Goito. At the Congress of Paris, 
Count de Cavour, though the repi*esentative of a secondary state, 
spoke in the name of twenty-live millions of Italians; and it is 
not to 1)0 denied that the first germ of the present budding liopes 
of Italy sprang from the Javoui'able hearing accorded to his 
description oftl)*) state of his native country. 

1’hat hatred of Austria is universal in tlie Peninsula is a truth 
now most eloquently proved by facta. Her interventions in every 
state have caused lier to be everywhere reirarded ns the coin- 
moij (memy. Freedom from lior yoke is now the one ruliug 
passion of the Italians, and thus wc have seen the Piedmontese 
chamhers declan? the dictatorship of the king without a w'oixl of 
rcmori^^trnnre (roiu tlic radical party, and every village freed from 
the I'treign swav liasteus to aeknowledgo the same autliority. 
WJiat Avas six months ago tlie Piedmontese, may now truly be 
tci'uicd th(‘ Italian army, since its ranks arc tilled by tlie youth, 
and its Icadeis are selected among the jjoldiers,'^ of every province 
of Italy. 

Austria has succoedod in ctleeting Avhat Avas long deemed im¬ 
possible. Fven llji» best friends of Italy dreaded lest the jealousy 
of one city against another, and t|^c spirit of municipal independ¬ 
ence, slioiild ])revent the combination of the ditferent provinces for 
one roniinoii object. F\'cnts have already gone far towards dispel¬ 
ling lliis fear, 'fhanks bo given unto Austria, for hers is tlie merit. 
Fcrarl'nl as lias becai the suffering caused by her interventions, aa'c 
ycl Ix'licvo that they have contributed more toAvards cemeuling 
the Italians into a nation than anv oflier scries of circumstances 
ijould ]javc done. Hatred is a strong bond of union, and the 
feeling that tlio (‘nemy and oppressor is one has led the Italians 
to the tirra conviction that his expulsion is the essential prelimi- 
nai'y to their national existence, and that common action alone 
can obtain the result desired by all. 

No one really acquainted Avith the present state of Italy can 
doubt that the movement now in progress is botli national and 
si)ontttueons. It indeed presents many remarkable features, but 
the one that appears to ns most striking, especially if we com¬ 
pare it with the behaviour of the people in 1818, is the extreme 
cnlranoss now observable. Then, every skirmish was celebrated 

* Of tlic commanders of the five Sardinian divisions, three generals, Ciiddiai, 
I'anti, and Chichiani, arc natives of the Duchies. 
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by an illiimination, every arrival or departure was the pretext 
for a noisy demonstration,' for the walking in procession by torch¬ 
light, and the singing of patriotic h^ns. Every city had its 
own municipal government, fumishcMits own band of volunteers, 
commanded by its own chiefs, little /lisposed to bow to any com¬ 
mon leader, or to co-operate in arfy general plan of campaign. 
Now all this is changed—enthusiasm has been subordinated to 
discipline and turned into practical channels. A casual observer 
walking through the streets of Turin or Genoa, might almost doubt 
whether all he had heard of war and turmoil be not a dream, so 
calm and serious is the demeanour of the peojde. Closer obser¬ 
vation, however, lends to the conviction that this calmness is 
produced by faith and obedience to superior orders, not by 
indifference. Turn persons meeting, accost each other hy the 
whispered question, is there any nows from tiie camp ? and oveiy 
scrap of intelligence is commented on in lorv but eager tones, by 
small knots of men gathei'cd togctlmr at the corners of the streets. 

But, perhaps, the most striking proof of the new spirit of disci¬ 
pline and abnegation is the short but decisive revolution in Tus¬ 
cany. The discipline of tlie people was shown by the Grand Duke 
being allowed to depart without experiencing a single insult, the 
abnegation of the leaders by the instant offer of the Dictatorship 
to Victor-Enimanuel. Eor Florence, with all her recollections of 
intellectual and artistic supremacy, to he willing to bow' before a 
King of Piedmont, is no common proof of readiness to sacrifice 
for the independence of Italy And yet truly, this was acting 
after the spirit of their ancestors. Mnchiavelli could forgot the 
crimes of Csesar Borgia, in the hope that he would expel the 
stranger, and found a strong Italian Kingdom—the modern Tus¬ 
cans may then well be ready to confide their tlestiny to hands 
far different. „ 

Abnegation alone would, how’cver, be insufficient to work out 
the deliverance of Italv, or to maintain her liberty if once con- 
quered. Did we merely see the Italian provinces put themselves 
into the hands of Piedmont, and call upon lier to deliver them 
without joining actively in the war, we should have but small 
hope for the future. The contrary is the case. Even before the 
war began, volunteers from every part of Italy arrived in Pied¬ 
mont. Every town sent its contingent to what all felt must 
henceforth be the national army. From Lombardy, Venetia, 
Bomagna, Tuscany, and the Duchies, they poured in by scores 
and by hundreds, with no other ambition than to partake the 
severe discipline and rough fare of the hardy Piedmontese soldiers 
in whose ranks they were incorporated. These volunteers be¬ 
longed to every rank of society, so that at the present hour there 
is scarcely a noble family of Northern and Central Italy, which 
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is not represented by one or more of its members in the regiments, 
now gaining honour for the Italian name. Men bearing names 
as noble as any in EurSp&r^ which would be a sufficient passport 
to the most exclusive so(JLty of either London or Paris,* are 
now furbishing arms, or rAbing down their horses in the Sar¬ 
dinian camps. So numerals are the volunteers, that Pied¬ 
mont has not been obliged to call out either* the second or third 
classes of her reserve, till within the last few weeks. During the 
lust few w'ceks, the tide of the volunteer iramigi'ation has turned 
towards Tuscany. It were premature to hazai’d conjecture as to 
the numbers likely to be attained, or the part to bo played by 
the army of Central Italy; but wc cannot but express our strong 
belief that it will he found worthy to take its place beside its 
compeer in tlie north. Strong brigades are being organized at 
diilbrout points, by competent oilicers; already the vanguard has 
left Tuscany, and entered the TiUnigiana, a frontier district of 
Parma, which has declared for the national cause; and befoi'e long, 
perhaps, events may test the valour and discipline of the whole 
army. 

Naples and Sicily l»ave hitherto taken an insignificant part in 
this groat national movement, but we incline to attribute this to 
peculiar circumstances, rather than bj the absence of patriotic 
fooling. We know, at least, that numerous volunteers who intended 
to join the national iivmj, were prevented from doing so by 
the interlcrencc of the police. Eor it must not be forgotten, that 
by far the greater ])art of Iho vojunteers liaye left their homes 
without passports, and escaped over the frontiers. Now* this was 
only possible when the provinco they left was conterminous with 
Piedmont, or at least with a state offering no active o 2 )position to 
their passage, Eor the Neapolitans this could not be. To reach 
Leghorn by land (the only port wlien^e volunteers could embark 
for Genoa), they would have been obliged to escape the vigilance 
of the frontier guards and cross the States of the Church, n most 
difficult undertaking without a passport, wliile to leave Naples 
clandestinely by sea would have been absolutely impossible. The 
fii'st acts of tlie new king afford little hope of liis changing the 
system pursued by Ferdinand II., but we trust that if final victoiy 
be on the side of Italy, in Lombardy, the Neapolitans will find 
resolution to enforce that which their sovereign is unlikely to 
grant of his own free will. 

It were indiscreet to speculate as to the probable duration and 
consequenties of the present war. This much, however, is certain, 

* Bclgiojoso, Melzi, Visconti, San-Vitalc, are name3 ncedip" no commeat, 
yet they are taken at Irnzard from the list. Already in the bcgitming of April, 
it was calculated, that the yearly revenues possessed by these noble volunteers 
'amounted to no less than C00,00{^. 
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Italy must be freed from Austrian domination, or fall back into 
a servitude far worse and more hopeless tlmn before. Not only 
she herself, but, to judge by the colos^.I exForts making by France, 
the emperor Napoleon is resolved ttjjstrain every nerve to attain 
the first result. For some time toicome the war. is likely to be 
confined to Northern and Central Tttiy, and while it is so it seems 
decided on all hands that l^nglond is to remain a passive spec¬ 
tator of the contest. But wc can imagine circumstances in which 
the contest might be carried into other regions, although its object 
were still the independence of Italy. The fortresses of Mantua 
and \'erona (not to mention Peschiera, Legnago, Venice, and 
others of less note), are of prodigious strength, and no doubt 
Austria, though driven from the whole of the open countiy, 
will refuse to yield, and will await events behind the walls of her 
strongholds, prepared for resistance by years of toil. 

■\Ve are convinced that the Frcncli Kmperor has no thought of 
attacking the German Confederation, but should the hypotlicsis 
we have made prove correct, would ho not be justified in carrying 
the war into the eastern jirovinces of Austria, Avhioh by no means 
belong to that Confederation ? Ought such a ste]) on his part to 
induce England to deviate from her neutrality I’ Before con¬ 
cluding, we propose brielly to examine these questions. 

Napoleon III. has solemnly declared tiuit his object in this war 
is not con(|uest but the liberation of Italy. To attain that end, 
then, it appears to us that he has a right to attack his adversary in 
every vulnei-able point. Wc qrc aware that an invasion of the 
eastern provinces might easily cause a dissolution of the Austrian 
empire, for Hungary and her sister states, even more deeply 
injured than Italy, arc no less disaficefed, and would no doubt 
liail with joy the presence of a deliverer. But should such an 
event come to pass, would the total dissolution of the empire 
of Austria be a great, or indeed any real, jnisfortiine to Fngland 
We believe exactly the contrary. 

Austria, though a vast, is by no means a strong or an homo¬ 
geneous empire. Her strength lies in her army,* her fortresses, 
and her preparations for war, which may enable her to resist ex¬ 
ternal attack for a certain time; but her existence, ever in danger 
from intenial commotion, is rather a menace than a security to 
the balance of power in Europe, which would be far berter 
guaranteed (even supposing France to obtain some augmentation 
of territory and influence) by the creation of a free and powerful 
state in the north of Italy, with fifteen or sixteen millions of, 
inhabitants, by the reconstruction of an independent kingdom in * 

*_The battle of Magenta may iudace some doubt, however, as to the real 
efficiency of this boasted engine of her power. • 
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- the valley of the Danabe, whioh would obviate in a great measure 
the peril to be apprehended from the falling to pieces of Turkey, 
and by the increased impo'iiance which would necessarily accrue 
to Prussia, were she theVonly first-rate power in Germany. 
Such a change in the map Europe would, in our belief, be far 
more favourable to the rea\ commercial and political interests 
of free and Protestant England, than the further maintenance 
of the artificial arrangements made in 1815. * 

We can understand that England should be opposed to another 
series of conquests, such as those of the first Napoleon in'the 
beginning of the century ; but there is a vast diftcrence between 
this and active, or even passive, support of Austria. We cannot 
admit that any reasons of temporary expediency could justify one 
free nation in assisting to bind the chains of another, and we 
must believe any Englishman who shall be found advocating 
such a* course, either directly or indirectly, to be under gross de¬ 
lusion as to the real character of the Austrian Government. Let 
Austria fight for her own preservation,—if she can maintain her 
ground against tlie Italians, backed up ns they now are, they do 
not deserve freedom ; but if the soldiers who have pillaged unre¬ 
sisting villages, who have ill-used defenceless peasants in every 
possible manner, ami who are commauifed by generals who do not 
blush to threaten wliole towns with pillage and total destruction, 
uikI their iuhabitauts witli instant death, should the latter not give 
instant information of the approach of French or Italian patrols, or 
of single emissaries, whether in iiwiform or in#disguise, or should 
even a single individual give notice of the movements of the Aus¬ 
trians, or of any persons belonging to their army,'^ prove unable, as 
they liave hitherto done, to withstand the attack of their adversaries,, 
let Austria abide the issue, whatever it may be, encouraged 
by the example of Italy, Hungary seiz^ this opportunity to regain 
her lost liberty; if Croatia and the other provinces rise to punish 
the ill-faith which lured them to their own suffering, let not man 
seek to obstruct the justice of God, which though often long de- 


♦ Sec the proclamation issued by Baron Zobel, commanding the I and K 
7th corps ut Mortara, 24>th May, 1859. Nor are other Austrian proclamations 
less remarkable. In his order, dated Gaslasco, 24ih May,'Count Gyulai gave 
Ills word of honour tliat any village, an inhabitant of which should commit any 
offence against the Impcrim armies, should be punished by fire and sword; and 
in Milan itself, the Governor Andor Melcyerde KelLeme, published a list of 
eleven political crimes punishable by instant death, threats being included in 
the number. Wo may also cite the order of Marshal Lieutenant Urban, at 
Varese, clemanding three millions of lire (100,000/.), from that small town, 
within twGuty hours, and menacing the utmost severity in case of the very 
least resistance. Con a power, the chief generals of which issue and are ready 
to execute such orders, be considered by any one a fit ally for free and liberal 
England P 

[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLI.]—New Ssaiis, Vol. XVL No. L E 
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layed, sooner or later overtakes the evil-doer. Should England 
put forth her strength to save Austria from destruction, a day 
■will come when she will repent, that’ having the choice of 
honourable neutrality, she preferred spending her millions 
and pouring out her blood in hehaly of the oppressor instead of 
the oppressed. The third Napoleoyis now enacting in Italy the 
part that England herself played un Spain half a century ago. 
She then freely gave both blood and treasure to secure the inde¬ 
pendence of a nation, which might be said to be nothing to her. 

- Now that another is struggling for the same great cause on another 
field, let not jealousy of the influence to be thus acquired, or over- 
suspicion as to the motives that have prompted, or fear of the mag¬ 
nitude of the consequences that may ensue from this contest, lead 
her into a misconception as to the principle contended for or the 
aim to be attained. Let the English Goveniraent and Parliament 
give ear to the voice of the nation, as expressed by the TiOrd 
Mayor and the City of Loudon in their address to the Queen: 
let England remain aloof in her sea-girt isle, and let the prayer 
of all her free children be that put up by the judges of a single 
combat in the middle ages—God defend the right! 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A CCOHDING to Dr. J. H. Newman,^ knowledge is either natural 
or supernatural, and is derived from distinct fields of objects, as 
well as communicated by different instrumeiilalitiea. The field of 
natural knowledge is tho world or universe, into relation with wliicli 
wo are brought hv our senses and by our moral and intellectual 
faculties ; the field of supernatural knowledge is ‘‘ the more marvellous 
universe,” of which God himself is the fulness, and which can only be¬ 
come known to us through other faculties specially derived from II im. 
This distinction is really founded upon a dualism which excludes God 
from the kingdom of nature and from the reason of man, and is sup¬ 
ported by assuming the existence of faculties in some men not common 
to all, but peculiar to the cho.scn ones, and Immediately bestowed by 
God himself. And the conclusion drawn from this separation of the 
kingdoms of Nature and Spirit is this, tlmt the knowledge which be¬ 
longs to the one kingdom can never really clash with that which 
belongs to tho other. So that “ theology and science, whether in their 
respective ideas, or again in their own actual fields on the whole, arc 
lueommunicable, incapable of collision, and needing at most to bo con¬ 
nected, never to be reconciled.” p. 225. And If this contrast be 
admitted between theology and science generally, it is especially 
marked between theology and physics—the science which is concerned 
about matter. For the physicist can only observe, record, classify, 
watch, anticipate, and, to a certain extent, elicit phenomena; he can¬ 
not penetrate into sources or causes, nclthj^r discover whence the world 
was, nor how long it shall last, nor as to matter, whether it is self- 
existent or created, whether it ever began to bo or shall ever come to 
nought.. Theology, on tho other hand, is concerned, not with phe¬ 
nomena or results, but with the “cause and source of tilings ”—the 
“ Author of Nature.” “ It begins at the other end of knowledge, and 
U occupied, not with the finite but with the Infinite,” not with matter 
but with mind, not with this world but with the supreme Creator^ not 
with the body but with the soul and its life in a world to come. 
Pliysics and theology scar,cely touch each other, and where they do 
touch “ have no intercommunion, have no ground of difference or 
agreement, of jealousy or of sympathy,” p. 231. It is, therefore, quite 
groundless for religious persons, under the teaching of the “ Catholic ” 
Church, to entertain any apprehension of the discoveries of sciencej^ aa 


^ “ Loctures and Essays on University 8abjeot8«” By Joim 
of the Oratoiy. London: Longmans. 1859. 
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if they could in any way he found to clash with revelation,—with 
matters of faith. But then, 

n 

" It is time that revelation has in one or two instances advanced beyond its 
chosen territory, which is the invisible worljy in order to throw light upon the 
history of the matcrid universe. Holy Scripture, it is perfectly true, does de¬ 
clare a tew momentous facts, so few that they may be counted, of a physical 
character. It ^eaks of a formation out^f chaos, which occupied six days; 
hvspcaks of the Ornament; of the sun and moon being created fur the sake of 
the earth; of the earth being immovable; of a great deluge > and of several 
other similar facts and events. It is true; nor is there any reason why 
we should not accept these statements in their letter, whatever that letter 
actually means; but at the same time we must recollect that what it means has 
seldom being determined in the case of these statements, or very partially, by 
any authoritative interpretation, and that, in the absence of that mterpretation, 
there is perhaps some presumption in saying, that it m^ns this, and docs not 
mean that.”—237.) 

Physics, therefore, and theology can scarcely clash because they 
occupy totally distinct fields, and where a collision might be appre¬ 
hended, none such can really happen, until science has clearly ascer¬ 
tained its facts, and the Scriptural statements which appear in contradic¬ 
tion to them have been authoritatively interpreted. But though 
physics and theology cannot quarrel, physical philosophers and 
theologians may and do. 

To those of US who cauntA convince ourselves of the existence of any 
such authority as is supposed to reside in the Roman Catholic Church, 
nor even trace the logical process by which others have come to believe 
in it, this escape from a difficulty, mider the silence of the infallible in¬ 
terpreter, may appear a subtilty j»nd a subterfuge. Nevertheless, as we 
must allow that others may have sincerely so convinced themselves 
individual mernhers of the Roman Clmrch may seem to enjoy a greater 
practical freedom in their scientific conclusions than those Protestants 
who feel themselves tied down at all points to the niei*e letter of Scrip¬ 
ture. And if the apparent clash of Scriptural declarations with scien¬ 
tifically ascertained mundane facts were really confined to the instances 
quoted by Dr. Newman, “ which can be counted on the fingers,” many 
even among Protestants might be satisfied with something like the 
solution which he proposes, and be content to accept the mults of 
scientific investigations as they emerge, without being compelled to 
affix any special meaning to a few Scriptural passages which might 
seem at variance with them. 

Perhaps it should arouse some surprise that Dr. Newman should 
maintain, with respect to Theology and Physics, that they need no 
reconciliation, only connexion, and that he makes no reference on such 
a subject to the great mystejy in his own churcli, that of Transub- 
stantiation. For in the Eucharist, science plainly declares one thing and 
Roman theology another; and, not to pursue that subject polemically, 
it is strange that an eminent theologian should pass it by as not 
requiring reconciliation, when natural knowledge specifies a substance 
to bo of wheaten grains, grown in a given field in the year 1858, and 
supernatural knowledge reveals it to be a body, bom of a woman as 
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many years ago. To return, however, to the contradictions, real or 
apparent, between Scripture and science, they are by no means con¬ 
fined to the few astronoifiical or geological instances indicated by Dr. 
Newman. The whole range dff the Scripture Miracles requires solution, 
if a Scriptural Theology is to be brought into unison or reconciled 
with modern science. It is not possible so to part off the doctrinal 
Theology of the New TestamJpt especially, from the record of the 
facts out of which it arises, as to escape the necessity for iuquirijpg 
what, after all, the facts were, really and substantially. Granting, tor 
a moment, that the doctrine of the Trinity is a Scriptural one, it is 
one of few doctrines which can be said to lie wholly in the tran- 
scendentar region, where there is neither proof nor disproof. Like 
doctrines are indeed those of the Atonement as popularly understood, of 
the Intercessory Mediation of Jesus Christ, of Sacramental efficacy, 
which, whether they be true or not, do not admit of verification, and, 
beyond supplying certain grounds of appeal, have little practical bearing. 
Others, however, are more closely connected with alleged ])hysical 
facts, such as the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, the Kesurrection, the 
Ascension. Moreover, there is a great mass of miracle recorded in 
the New Testament, concerning which it cannot be said, that it so 
wholly belongs to the region of Nature and Physics as that the reality 
or unreality of the facts has no bearing upon the Christian Theology; 
nor,on the other hand, do the miraculous narratives so exclusively belong, 
at least on the face of them, to the regioft of supernatural and super- 
sensual knowledge as that the materiality of the facts becomes unimpor¬ 
tant. At least it does not as yet so appear to the English understanding. 
If, indeed, a person like Dr. Newman, who has penetrated deeply, not 
only polemically but experimentally,^nto the Pr^estant as well as into 
the Romish Theology, were to assure us that the conti*a-physical narra¬ 
tives of the New Testament need not, theologically, be accepted 
according to the letter, that they might be taken symbolically, that 
the interpretation of them was an open question which no sufficient 
authority had as yet determined, he would diffuse a sense of relief 
far beyond the limits of his present comffiunion. No one could render 
a greater service to the cause of the Christian religion than he who 
should remove from it the stumbling-block of the contra-physical nar¬ 
ratives contained in the Gospels. For the very facts which at some 
periods, and even recently, have been relied on as the most substantial 
evidences of the specially divine origin of Christianity, have now become 
the greatest obstacles to its reception. 

There has hitherto appeared no work in England undertaking to 
supply an impartial discussion of the subject of miracles. There are 
not wanting books of an extreme character on different sides-v-on one 
side pointing out in a striking, but sometimes contemptuous and offen¬ 
sive manner, the objections to a literal acceptation of the miraculous 
narratives in the New Testament; on another, repeating wom-out 
platitudes with an equally contemptuous ignoring of the difficulties of 
sincere and thoughtful persons. To supply this want; and to attempt 
** a perfectly impartial^ candid, and unpolemical discussion of the subject 
of miracles, imperatively demanded at the present day, in immediate 
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connexion with the vast progress of physical knowledge,” is the olgect 
of Professor PoweH’s ” Third Series of Essays.”^ 

No one is better qualified to review the relation in which physical 
knowledge has stood to theology at diffeijjnt periods of human history, 
and no one is endowed with a more calm temper in which to approach 
the consideration of opinions prerailing in om* own day. So far from 
the view expressed by Dr. Newmftn, /f the entire separation of the 
figlds of Physics and Theology having been generally received, they 
have always been esteemed to be most intimately connected. We 
cannot follow Professor Powell through his interesting historical sketch 
of the progress of physical science, with interspersed notices of its 
bearing ujion tlieological questions at different periods, as we must 
reserve our sj^ace for another portion of the work. But we must 
commend the following observations to the serious reflection of reli¬ 
gious persons who arc alarmed at the increased cultivation of physical 
science among us, and especially at the growing conviction in the 
minds of educated persons that the laws of tlie divine universe do not 
suffer interruption:— 

'^Though there exists amou^ us a very considerable amount of scepticism, 
and even positive and avowed disbelief in Cliristiaiiity as a Divine Revelation, 
or in its peculiar doctrines in detail, that disbelief may be in all cases traced 
up to the influence, not of physical, but of metanh^dcal and moral speculation. 

“And if we venture to look at all to iudiviaual examples, it may be confi¬ 
dently aflSrmed that scarcely #ne single instance, among ourselves at the 
present day, can be adduced of a physical philosopher who Ims publislied or 
avowed opinions hostile to the CJiristian doctrines, while several nave written 
in defence and support of them. If such men feed the necessity for enlarged 
views of universal order, and discard tlic idea of jihydeal iutcrruptioiis, this 
has in no iustauce led to any rejectiAi of the moral and spiritual teaclung of 
the Gospel.”—(pp. 314, 215.) 

To a certain extent, indeed, Professor Powell appeal’s to agree with 
Dr. Newman, He does not, it is true, allow, in one sense, that there 
is any supernatural truth, for the supernatural is only the offsi^ring of 
ignorance and superstition. mBut neither can natural knowledge or 
natural theology do more than conduct us to the vestibule of the 
higher Theism. And the more exalted conceptions of a Creator, of a 
personal God, a moral Governor, must bo derived from some other 
source. And Professor Powell especially instances, with respect to the 
idea of Creation, that physical science shows no trace d* a beginning 
such as is implied in that theological term; and more than th^ut, as the 
idea is not met with among the Greeks, so is it philosophically incon¬ 
ceivable, and Mr. Mansel’s admission is quoted to that effect. But 
then Mr. Powell adds— 

“ The idea of creation is wholly one of fwelaUm^ aecepted by faith ; and, if 
guided by Christianity, the assertion of it will rest in the general expression, 
and will never degenerate into an admixture with the obsolete cosmogonies of 


^ ''The Order of Nature conddered in Reference t6 the Claims of Revelation.’* 
A Third Series of Essays. 3^ the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., Savifian 
IVofesflor of Geometry in the Univernty of Oxfoed. LozidoR; Longmatit. 1859. 
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older dispensations. By fait A we understand that the worlds were framed by 
the Word of God (Heb. xi. 3) (p. 257.) 

To our apprehensiorf, it rather appears that the Jewish mode of 
thought prevails throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews, and that 
reference is made in it to the historical creation of Genesis. But a 
creation out of nothing is really inconceivable and can neither be con¬ 
cluded from scientific observation nor be the object of a revelation. 

The greatest interest, however, will centre upon the third Egsa;^ in 
the present volume, especially considering the author’s academical and 
clerical position. In it he examines the rationalistic and other theo¬ 
ries of miracles,” which have been proposed for the purpose of solving 
the difficulties of the miraculous narratives of the New Testament, of 
ascertaining their probable origin, and fixing their value. Solvents 
have been applied to certain portions of the Old Testament, such as to 
the relation of the sun and moon standing still, and the shadow going 
back on the sun-dial of Ahaz, with much more freedom than they 
have to the miraculous narratives of the New Testament: but they 
have not been altogether discouraged relatively to the New Testament, 
even by persons of orthodox reputation, with respect to some portions 
or details. Little, liowcver, was attempted towards anything of a 
systematic reconciliation until the tidb of Semler, who may be con¬ 
sidered the founder of the rationalistic school. His method,was 
chiefly critical, and was ripened by Paulus into what is called, properly 
speaking, the naturalistic scheme. Controversial divines have been too 
prone to ascribe an irreligious motive to all speculators and critics 
who attempt such methods of conciliation. But, so little could any such 
motive be fairly attributed to Paulus, that his purpose was to vindicate 
the truth of the New Testament against the attack made upon it in 
the Wolfenbuttel Fragments, Nevertheless, the solutions of Paulus, 
which undertake to find a natural basis for all the New Testament 
miracles, though they may occasionally suggest a true source of the 
narrative, and arc generally plausible, yet are frequently, as Professor 
Powell justly describes them— 

“ Of a trivial, far-fetched, and laboured kmd; and the immense multitude of 
coincidences and combinations of circumstances and extraordiuaiy occurrences, 
which it thus becomes necessary to suppose concentrated in one short period^ 
presents too complex a mass of hypotheses to furnish a real and satistactoiy 
th(‘ory of the whole scries of the evangelical miracles.”—(p, 333.) 

Then follows an exposition of the hypothesis of Strauss, and the 
necessity is pointed out, of distinguishing between the destructive 
and coDstruettve portions of his work, between bis criticism in detail 
of the Gospel histories and his theory of myth. And it is explained 
to the English reader, who may have been much misled by tirades in 
Evangelic^ periodicals, that a mjfth is a dodtrine esspressed in a nar¬ 
rative form^ an abstract moral or spiritual tru.th drar^iaed in action 
and personification, where the object' is to enforce fidth, not in the 
parable, but in the moral ” (p. 340).r But these myths are not to 
supposed to have been composed as fictions out of a set purpose, moe)i 
less out of a deceptive one^ on the Qontrary, to have been a 
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taneous growth—and the important inquiry relative to the mythical 
theory of Strauss is this, whctlier there was time for the development 
of myth between the events reported and ifche composition of the 
fabulous narratives in which they are now handed down. Allowing 
the force of many of Strauss’s criticisms, and the facility with 
which Messianic ideas might agglutinate themselves round the his¬ 
torical nucleus of the life of Jesus, Mr. Powell again considers the 
Straussian hypothesis to be unsatisfE/ttory as supplying a solution > 
gtfiieralJy oi the miraculous narratives of the Gospels. 

The next theory passed in review is that of Feuerbach, wliich would 
resolve tlie supernatural stories by referring them to the force of 
imagination; and it is difficult to say to what length in an individual 
case the exaggerating or distorting power of the imagination may not 
extend. But here, as before, it is felt that the one key will not fit all 
the complications of the records as they have come down to us, nor 
account for the details of the histories, scarcely account satisfactorily 
for the details of a few. 

Ewald’s Life of Christ is then briefly noticed; that distinguished 
biblicist, though his meaning is often enveloped in vague expressions— 
and he sometimes stops short when he appears on the point of some 
definite conclusion—has this advantage over other reconoilers, that he 
does not stake everything upon one hypothesis; he adopts at some 
times solutions akin to those of the older rationalists; at others, and 
as his more peculiar principle^ supposes an overpowering spiritual in¬ 
fluence to have issued from Jesus. And a dominant spiritual nature 
may have exercised sucli a sway upon the minds and aflcctions of the 
disciples as to have eflected some of the results which are ascribed to 
their faith, and may account for the popular belief and record of many 
more. Still, the applicition of this solution can only have a limited range. 

As little satisfaction is to be derived from the speculations of Ne£g[idcr; 
for the throwing the miracles of the New Testament into the back¬ 
ground, and assigning them only a subordinate place in the scheme of 
the divine manifestation in Jesus, is not to solve the difficulty of recon¬ 
ciling them with the uniform ^rder of natural laws. The question to 
the practical English mind is— Lid the events happen as related^ or 
did they not ? Mr. Pow'ell concludes, that we have not really the 
data requisite for a minute examination of the miracles; “ we cannot 
recal the conditions or cross-examine the witnesses:” and he directs 
attention to a wise remark of Neander’s, “ ue deem it better to acknow- 
ledge a problem unsolved than to gain attempts at solution on the one 
side or the other^ which will not satisfy a clear thinkci'^^ (p. 372). It 
seems to us, that much of the difficulty in this case arises from a self- 
imposed necessity, a necessity for reconciling the observed order of the 
kosmos with the Gospel narratives presumed to be part of a divine 
scheme, or at least to claim to be part of a divine scheme. Now, in 
feet, they do n6t claim for thejnselves anything of the kind, or pro¬ 
fess to be more than compilations of traditions. They are a result of 
Christianity during a certain period and under certain circumstances, 
they are not a part of Christianity itself. And we possess important 
widencc to show, that before the publication of these narratives, and 
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by the first Apostolic teachers, no stress was laid on miracles like those 
which form so large a portion of the Gospel histories. Thus St. Paul 
does not quote the present Gospels, which were not compiled when he 
wrote, nor any traditions like them:— 

lie makes no reference to any of the Gospel miracles, except only those 
specially connected with the personal office and nature of Christ \ and even 
these arc never insisted on in their ^jiysical details, but solely in their spiritual 
and doctrinal application. • 

“Thus the resurrection of Christ is emphatically dwelt upon, not in its 
physical letter, but in its doctrinal spirit; not as a physiological phenomenon, 
but as the corner-stone of Christian faith and hope, the type of spiritual life 

here and the assurance of etA:nal life hereafter.And in this spiritutd 

sense has the Christian Church in all ages acknowledged these Divine mysteries 
and miracles, ‘not of sight, but of faith*—not expounded by science, but 
delivered in traditional formularies—celebrated in festivals and solemnities by 
sacred rites and symbols—embodied in the creations of art, and proclaimed by 
choral harmonies. —(pp. 459, 4C0.) 

Mr. Mansel lias prefixed to the third edition of his Bampton Lec¬ 
tures an additional preface,^ in which he adverts to some points touched 
on hy different critics, A work of so much ambition as the lectures 
themselves, especially when somewhat peremptory in its tone, would 
naturally provoke controversy and from very opposite quarters. The 
purpose of the author was to assign limits to reason in matter of 
religion, without narrowing the range of f^ith. And his special diffi¬ 
culty lies in this, that he comprehends faith as a form of religious 
thought common to humanity, so that some at least of tlie limitations 
applied to the reason must apply to faith likewise. As a foim of 
thought, faith requires the same distinct conception of its object which 
reason docs; and if distinct conceptidns of the divine are not possible 
to reason, they are not possible to faith. With other theologians 
this difficulty is often turned aside hy the assumption that Christian 
faith is a divinely imparted grace, which gives an insight into things 
hidden from unassisted reason and from ordinary human credence. 
But by such an assumption the ground gf a common principle of ap¬ 
peal as between the Christian advocate and the sceptic would be 
abandoned, and Mr, Mansel does not resort to any such violent 
method. The consequence is that his doctrine of limitation is a two- 
edged sword, which cuts both at reason and faith, though he does not 
appear to recognise that it does; for after saying in his second preface— • 

“It is obvious that, if there is any object whatever of which the human 
mind is unable |;0 form a clear and mstiuct conception, the inability equally 
disquolilios us for provii^ or disproving a given doctrine in all cases in which 
such a conception is an indispensable condition of the argument,”—(p. 7.) 

ho adds in a line or two farther on, respecting tho doctrine of the Trinity, 
“Such mysteries clearly belong not to reason but to faith;** as if an 
object of faith need not to be clearly conceived as well as an object of 
demonstration; as if before wo can say we believe, disbelieve, or sus- 

* Preface to the third edition of Mansel’s “Bampton Lectures,'* London: 
John Murray. 1859. 
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p69id judgzaeni) we must not of necessity present to ourselves wlxat it 
is that W6 BO acoept, or reject, or hesitate abput. And he continues 

** Hie preliminary inniiiry which distinguishes a reasonable from an unrea¬ 
sonable belief, must be directed not to the premises by which tlic doctrine can 
be proved or disproved as reasonable or umeasonable, but to the nature of the 
autJ^rity on which it rests as revealed or uurevealed.—(p. 7*) 

^ It is true that we are no sufficient judges beforehand whether 
events are likely to happen, or to have happened, which yet we may 
upon sufficient evidence accept as having happened, any more than we 
are able before our knowledge is adequately advanced to appreciate 
truths which admit of actual demonstration. But in the one case, as 
much as in the other, the question must be put before us clearly—both 
before we can accept or reject upon evidence, and before we can weigh 
the steps in a demonstration. The clear putting of the question to be 
decided upon evidence, must precede the inquiry as to the nature and 
value of the evidence alleged. In this case, the clear putting of the 
supposed fact or doctrine must precede any inquiry as to the revela¬ 
tion on which it is alleged to rest, or as to what is meant by a revela¬ 
tion, or as to whether a revelation in the sense required is itself con¬ 
ceivable; in other words, first of all must come the ascertainiug 
whether the doctrine or the fact pi'oposed is conceivable by the 
reason; for things may be conceivable by the imagination which are 
hot conceivable by the reason, as a Centaur, a Cerberus, a Chimera, a 
man half marble, as in the Arabian tale. And the existence of such 
monsters may even be vouched for by sacred tradition, by an authority 
claiming to be of the nature of a revelation. By the uninstructed 
mind such things arft imagined ar real, for the uninstructed mind does 
not as yet perceive the incongruities which they involve. As the 
reason becomes enlightened they arc relegated to the region of poetry. 
But the first question for the reason is, whether these existences ai*c 
conceivable without self-contradiction, and not until they were found 
to be conceivable could a further question even arise, whether the 
revelation, or tradition, which declared them as facts, were worthy of 
credit. Indeed until found conceivable, and the notions of them 
parted off from other notions, even a revelation concerning t]iem would 
be non-significant. Hence the futility of the refuge which old-fashioned 
theologians provide for themselves when they plead, that mysteries 
impenetrable by reason are to be received by faith. For faith no more 
penetrates that which is hidden, the infinite or the absolute, than 
reason does, and reason acknowledges its weakness in the presence of 
the unknown as well as ffiith. Neither is there any service in tlio dis¬ 
tinction sometimes drawn between that which is contrary to reason, 
and that which is above reason, for expressions which attempt to con¬ 
vey that which is above reason are simply unintelligible. If one 
should say, “ ^hii is a round agware,” the proposition would bo con¬ 
trary to reason^ but if be should say, It is a round square, hut its 
roundness and squareness are d^erent from nohit you wd^stamd hg 
roundness and squarmessi^ then his doct^ would be unintellipble, 
his words non-significant. So, if in delivering the doctrine ol tlio 
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Trinity, theologians employ the word " persons ” to express a threefold 
relation within the divjne unity, they are naturally met with the 
objection that it is unreasonable, because inconceivable to suppose 
three consciousnesses in one consciousness and if it is replied, we use 
the word “i)er6on in a sense above reason, in a sense to which the 
definition of an individual consciousness does not apply, then is their 
doctnne mere sound, uon-signifigant, as unmeaning to faith as it is to 
reason. It is fiuther, as we understand them, a principal object of the 
lectures to show that reason and faith mutually limit each other; that 
reason cannot undertake to prove or disprove all things, especially 
Divine things, demonstratively; and that faith degenerates into cre¬ 
dulity if it accepts, without examination of evidence, all things alike 
which are propounded to it. Now, if these faculties thus debate con¬ 
cerning how much in human thought properly falls to the share of 
each, each must alike have a clear conception of the matter in dispute, 
or a conception at least equally clear or equally indistinct. Thus the 
conclusions even of the demonstrative reason are to a certain extent 
hypothetical and only probable, because the conceptions with which 
the reason deals can only inadequately and uncertainly represent their 
objects. 

** If wc have not such a conception of the Divine nature as is sufficient for 
the a priori demonstration of religious truths, our rational conviction in any 
particular case must be regarded not as a certalnbj^ but as a probability.”— 
i?ref. to third edition (p. S). 

And again— 

“ If the infinite can only be apprehended under finite symbols, and the 
authority of those symbols tested by finit^s evidences, tjierc is always room for 
error, iii consequence of t.lic inadeqAiucy of the couceptiou to express com¬ 
pletely the nature of the object.”— {lb.) 

• 

When faith, therefore, receives a testimony concemng the Divine 
through the evidence of that which claims to be a revelation, there is 
compounded with the uncertainty which belongs to all human thought 
in consequence of the inadequate and h^othetical character attached 
to its symbols, a further uncertainty respecting the validity of the 
claim. Hence faith in u revelation, at least such a faith as Mr. Mansel 
seems to contemplate, cannot supplement the defects of our natural 
conooptions of divine things, but rather imports into them a new 
element of probability, that is, of uncertainty. And with respect to 
the regulative power ascribed to faith in matters of belief as ww as 
practice, it is not very intelligible how faith can determine itself. On 
evidenco far short of demonstration we are often bound to act —^but 
we cannot make the improbable appear probable, or receive the un¬ 
proved as proved, by believing that we ought to do so. Possibly 
Mr. Mansel has no such meaning, yet he seems to think that it is our 
duty to believe in a certain way. Ho must pm»eive that this can 
only he true indirectly, that it is not our duty to hace a right 
belief—which from our circumstatices and capacities may not he in 
our power, but to take pains m order that ice snag have a ri^it hriief* 
As neither when a juror is weighing the probable evidence submitted 
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to him, ia it his duty to come to a right conclusion, but to endeavour 
by attention and impartiality to come to a right one. 

From the brief notices in this Preface, if from no other source, it 
would appear that the Bampton Lectures have not proved such a 
triumph for orthodoxy as at one time was expected; in demolishing 
the bugbear of the Philosophy of the Infinite they have opened many 
questions in a somewhat startling fqjnn for the orthodox—and on no 
p^int probably will they ultimately render more service to the cause of 
truth than in directing attention to a fresh examination of the evi¬ 
dences of Christianity. If Mr. Mansel should himself pursue that 
investigation, he will not, wo are convinced, find the issue so simple 
as he appears to anticipate. It will not turn out merely to be an 
altcniative, whether the historical Jesus is demonstrably by reason, or 
credibl}'’ hy faith to be described in the terms of the ecclesiastical 
creeds, or to be denounced as an “impostor.” In the meantime, 
Mr. Mansel has cleared away some incumbrances from the ground pre¬ 
paratory to a fresh elaboration of the evidences; for if he has shown, 
that on philosophical and purely abstract principles it is not legitimate 
to take exception, d priori^ to a supposed revelation on the gj'ound of 
its contents^ so on the other hand it will follow from what he has laid 
down, that, d priori^ we are not justified in expecting a supernatural 
revelation, cither at all, or at a particular juncture. 

Although no human mind is capable of d judgment in such a 
sense as would imply a cohiprehcnsion of all-being with the multi¬ 
farious relations of its parts—there are principles or axioms, tliough 
they be but shadows of truths and incomplete, and themselves not 
altogether primary, but derivative and the result of observation, not 
altogether Catholic, />r e^juallv recognised, but temporary by reason of 
their iraperfectuess—which yet deserve the name of tl priori principles 
relatively. Philosophy therefore has a fiuctuating form, and the office 
of a history of Philosophy is to trace these fluctuations, and to note 
how they are dependent upon the circumstances of the human being; 
upon the state in which he finds himself and the energy which he puts 
forth; upon that which he*inherits, combined with that which^he 
gmns, upon his preconceptions and upon his observations. And i)r. 
Hitter^ truly remarks, that philosophy, with all its pretensions of being 
the mistress and guide of human life, is itself a product. Other 
guides and leaders, as Churcli and State, instead of being pure causes 
are products of that which has gone before, and as well as philosopliy 
are collective results, guides and leaders only to individuals. Philo¬ 
sophy attempts as far as possible to assign causes, to indicate ideas, 
at least to point out laws. But no philosophy has proved itself abso¬ 
lute, each becomes obsolete in its turn—is only hypothetical and de- 
TCndeiit upon the advance of science which furnishes its material. 
Philosophy sometimes taking leaps in advance, and in the dark, or the 
twilight, makes happy anticipations, sometimes efforts which end in 


’ “Die Christlicbe Philosophie nach ihrem Begriff, ihren ailssem Verhalt- 
.niawn and in ihrer Geacbichie bis auf die neuesten Zeiten.” Von Dr, Heinrich 
Bitter. EreterBand. London: D. Nutt. 1858. 
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nothing, Christianity has both modified philosophy and been modi¬ 
fied by it. It is not originally a philosophy, but it entered the world 
at a time when it was«full of philosophical doctrines. The philo¬ 
sophies struggled for it, taking for granted, however, the facts related 
in its original records. 

In lapse of time the facts of Christianity have become an immense 
aggregate; they are the facts of Christendom, of the life of a large 
portion of the civilized world. Sut in all the stages of this formation, 
the preconceptions belonging to each age have modified both its tlfte- 
ology and its philosophy. Thus it cannot be doubted that Gnosticism 
had its root in the same problems which gave birth also to Christianity 
—-namely, in an unrest and disquictado of heart respecting the power 
of evil, and in a yearning after some solution of its appearance, and 
after some promise of its overthrow. The answers attempted to these 
questions, concerning the origin and dominion of evil, fell necessai’ily 
into two principal forms and implied two different theories. The one 
answer rested upon a theory of a dualism apparently confirmed 
by observation of the course of the world. The other answer, to 
avoid a dualism, would represent the good principle as the source of 
all, and the evil as onl}’^ secondary, originated, subordinate—the yearn¬ 
ings of the heart confirm this theory. Christianity as originally 
tauglit subordinated the principle of evil, hut the stronger dualism of 
the East had many struggles with it under the form of Manichseism ; 
and even ultimately modified it in the ^ugustinian and Calvinistic 
doctrine by the extent ascribed to human corruption, the range allowed 
to the kingdom of Satan, and the irrevocablencss of damnation. A 
curious instance of the strange .attempts made in the early Christian 
period to reconcile Biblical tradition with floating opinion concerning 
good and evil, is mot with in the *Clementinef, not mentioned, wo 
think, by Dr. Hitter, where, in a singular kind of Trinity, the Father 
is represented with his Hoii Jesus on his right hand, and Satan on his 
left. Moreover, the Christian doctrine was confirmed in a quasi¬ 
dualism, by its repugnance to Valentinianism. For it was common to 
Valentinianism, and the emanation doctrines generally, to represent 
all imperfect natures as outgoings in their several degrees from the one 
Source of All; thus the existence of the imperfect is accounted for 
as an outgoing from the perfect. But the highest good of such an 
imperfect nature must be that it should return to its native source, 
and be absorbed into its origin. In contrast with this, Christianity 
taught the expectation of the originally imperfect elevating itself and ' 
becoming assimilated to the perfect. Midway also between the dualistic 
doctrine and the doctrine of emanation and evolution, appears to be 
that whi(ih has long been the generally received Christiaii doctrine of 
a creation out of nothing. But that doctrine is nowhere clearly laid 
down in Scripture, and assumed its sharpness by a logical necessity 
between other doctrines. We have no means here of giving anything 
like an analysis or description of this portion of Dr. Bitter's truly 
noblo work, and have merely touched upon a single specimen of the 
sort of matter, of which a rich supply is prepared for the theological 
student. A history of the genesis of doctrine, and of the changes to 
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which it has been subject, is especiallj valuable at the present time, 
when on the one hand it is maintained that Chmtian doctrine has 
been unchanged and is unchangeable, while <jin the other its origin is 
inquired into with a sifting and not always friendly scinitiny. This 
very dogma of a Creation out of nothing is now called in question 
by the closest thinkers. For, 1. A creation out of nothing is incon¬ 
ceivable. 2. There is no more trace of a beginning in fact than in 
thought, in observed existence than ^ speculation. 3. The absence 
ofi the doctrine in documents of Jewish origin is psychologically 
necessaiy, for the Jewish mind held quite aloof from all attempts to 
conceive absolute and unconditioned eternity, either a parte ante^ or 
a pm'tr post. 4. The pi'csenco of the doctrine in the patristic period 
is accounted for as a controversial consequence, 5. Its absence from 
the creeds is both an evidence that it was not considered essential in 
the primitive Church, and that it may fairly remain an open question 
with Christian people in time to come. But whether objectively tme 
or not, the creation-doctrine retains its historical importance, as a key 
of theology, througli the whole of the patristic and scholastic periods, 
and is connected with all the distinctions ultimately so sharply diawn 
between spirit and matter, the natural and the supernatural. The 
very foundations of modern science wero laid by the schoolmen, who 
so distinguished between the realm of nature and of knowledge and 
the realm of grace and I'evclation. When nature plainly ceased to be 
sacred, it became lawful for man to interrogate her closely. The natu¬ 
ralist had no need thenceforward to be deterred from his researches by any 
fear of making a goddess bleed. But the results of modern science having 
been obtained, it may turn out that the distinctions which formerly 
rendered them possible to men are not tenable and must be modiiled. 

Dr. Ritter brings down to thiT close of the scholastic period this 
portion of the most important work for the history of doctrine and 
philosophy which has appeared for many years. 

We must not be very sanguine as to the discovery of any new 
fects which can throw light upon the origin of the Gospels, and 
must neither push old evidence or new to conclusions which it will not 
fairly sustain. And in no branch of the Gospel question is this cau¬ 
tion more necessary than in that which is concerned about theoj'iginal 
language of the first Gospel. This inquiry, says Mr. Roberts,'* meets 
the student at the very threshold of the New Testament, and is not 
only first in the order in which it occurs to him, but in many respects 
also in the importance which belongs to it. Authorities ai'e neai’ly 
equally divided on the point, and there ai-e, of coarse, theological con¬ 
siderations which tend to give a bias on either side to the decisions of 
critics. Mr, Roberts is not insensible to the bearing which a decision 
as to the original language of that Gospel must have upon the questions 
of the canon and of the inspiration of Scripture. But although the 


^ “Inquiry into the Original Language of St. Matthew's Gospel, with Belative 
Discussions on the Language of Palestine in the time uf Christ, and on the Origin 
of the Gospels. By the Bev. Alexander Boberts, M.A., Minister of the Presby¬ 
terian Church, 8t Jolm's Wood. X^ndon: S, Bagster and Sons. 1859. 
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conclusion to which he comes, in favour of the present (Jreek being 
the original work of St. Matthew,, coincides with that whieh his views 
of inspiration and of th^ canon would require, he has conducted his 
examination with great coolness and impartiality, and generally with 
that respect for the opinions of others which is becoming a scholar,* 
Necessary to tho establishment of the proper originality of the Greek 
Gospel of St. Matthew is a settlement of the question as to Greek 
having been tho generally spokom language in Palestine at the period 
to which that Gospel relates. Mr. Eoberts does not carry his conclfl- 
sion on this part of the subject beyond the fact, that Aramaic and 
Greek were concurrently spoken at that time, the former as the ver¬ 
nacular of tho common people, the latter as the language of the better 
educated classes. He thinks, indeed, that the fact of the books of the 
New Testament (leaving out of the question, for the present, the first 
GosjKd) having been composed in Greek, although some of them, as 
for instaiKje tho Epistle to the Hebrews, written obviously from Jews 
to tfews, snows tho Greek to have been more than concurrent with 
the Aramaic, to have been the prevalent language. And for literaiy 
purposes undoubtedly it was. liut we cannot suppose it to have been 
equally prevalent or dominant with all classes alike, in the country as 
in the city. And when the verbal coincidences of the three first 
Gospels, especially in their reports of the words of Jesus, are relied on 
as proving that tliey record his ipsUsima verba, and that these words 
must therefore have been Greek, the infgrcnco is carried beyond the 
warrant of the facts. For it can hardly be maintained, that Qi^ver in 
the course of his ministry did Jesus address the common people in 
the vernacular, as when he “went through the villages teaching,” or 
when he entered into the Synagogue and read and expounded.—(Is. 
Ixi. 1; Luke iv. 17.) Nor can it be supposed, wlftitever extension and 
prevalence of tho Greek language in Palestine may be conceded, that 
all words of other interlocutors which are given in Greek in the 
Gospels were uttered in (ireek—such as addresses from poor lepers, ex¬ 
clamations from the populace, and the like. In the Acts of the 
Apostles it is expressly said on one occq^ion, that Paul employed the 
Hebrew tongue (Acts xxi. 40), although his speech is given in Greek. 
But it must naturally liave been so, that those who -recorded the 
events, or put tho tradition in a literary form, would employ the 
language locally dominant, the language more universally difius^ and 
more lilcely to be permanent. They would ipt make a patchwork of 
Aramaic and Greek, any more than an English missionary in India, 
though he would use at different times his own language or* the nativo 
dialect, would hesitate to record his transactions in English (mly. The 


* An exception, however, to this general tone of deference to those freon, whom 
he differs is to be met with in a note at page 144. Dr, DonaliUon, in his 
“ Christian Orthodoxy/* drew a fiur distinotion between infallibility of ^ipkure 
and canonicity of Scripture. Whether the one always accompanies the oiher or 
not is a question to be argued by Biblioal entics; at all events, the tenua do not 
mutu-illy imply each other; which Mr. Roberts, not percaiviog or not allowing, 
stiguiatizoa Dr. Donaldson's work as “a dever but inSdd and pemioioaa pab- 
lication.*' 
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verbal correspondences in the three first Gospels are accounted for, 
because the composers of them thought in Greek—in the Greek then 
current—and intended to give an account flT the same events or dis¬ 
courses, as handed down, although in many cases the traditions may 
have been delivered to them, or the words uttered, in Aramaic. And 
the coincidence in forms of expression, particularly in the record 
of words spoken, between the first and the second and third synoptics, 
leads to the conclusion that its Greet is not a translation, but is Greek 
£ original as tlie Greek of the two others. But much more evidence 
than we at present possess is required as to the authorship of the 
synoptics before we c^ii, with any certainty, conclude further, that dis¬ 
courses and expressions in which they concur were words actually spoken. 
Tliere is no evidence as to any of the three, and as to the second 
and third it is not even pretended, that they were the work of eye and 
car witnesses. And the discrepancy in the spoken words of Jesus, 
between the first and fourth Gospels, which are claimed to be the works 
of actual witnesses, more than neutralizes the inferences from the 
verbal coincidences of the first three.* 

Mr. Roberts is quite justified in attributing little importance to the 
cxteiTial evidence, such as it is, commencing with an Eusebian quotation 
of Papists, for the existence of an Aramaic Gospel by St. Matthew, If, 
however, any remains were to he discovered of a writing which could 
fairly lay claim to be considered an original Aramaic Gospel, a value 
would certainly be given tck that vague tradition, which of itself, and 
asyet^itdoes not possess. Those who arc disposed to be sanguine 
respecting the pretensions of Dr. Cureton’s recently-published Syriac 
Gospels, as more nearly representing the original St. Matthew than 
the present Greek does, ’.vill find, some very cogent reasons at pp. 122 
—132 for regarding“them as obviously a translation, and a translation 
of no great critical utility. 

With the sineerest purpose of being impartial for which we have 
already given Mr. Roberts credit, his prepossessions on the subject of 
inspiration may detract in some degree with the critical reader from 
the weight of what he has advanced Thus he says:— 

“It should be borne in niind that while we arc not at liberty to call in the 
inspiration of the writers of Scripture to aid us in solving a difficulty which 
arises from some opinion of our own, it ought at the same tmie to be sufficient 
evidence to us of the unsoundness of any hypothesis, if it appears plainly incon¬ 
sistent with tlic doctrine 4f inspiration. But this has been ^atly foraoiten by 
those who have speculated on the subject of the origin of the Gospels. Tliey 


* Mr. Itoberts lays stress on such an expression as ovtrKdXwc, in the sense of 
“hardly” or “difficultly" (Matt. xix. 23; Mark x, 23; Luke xviii. 24), and infers 
from such an usage that tlie word must actually have been spoken by Jesus, 
observing, after Bishop Marsh, that “ the adverb thus peculiarly made use of by 
all three Evangelists is found nowhere else, either in the New Testament, the 
Septuagint, or the Greek Apocryphal books.” But although the adverb does not 
elsewhere occur, the adjective dvfficoXa does (Jer. xlix. 3), and in the sense of 
difficulties,” and the adverb may vexy well have been so current, that it would 
occur to the several compilers alike, not by inspiration because it was the word 
actually spoken, but because it naturally arose to them as the expression of the 
requin^ senUment. 
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have devised and promulgated theories which are manifestly repugnant to all 
notion of the inspiration of tlic sacred writers. And yet the ooo^ of Scripture 
have been received by tlieSe theorists as, for the most part, genuine and 
authentic documents. Now, if there be one thing more evident tnan another 
in tlic New Testament, it is tlie claim which it puts forth to be recognised as 
an inspired book. And if the four Gospels are acknowledged as a genuine 
portion of the canon, they at once take rank with those sacred writings of 
which the Apostle Paul declares, ‘%/^11 Scripture is given by inspiration, of 

God.’ ”-(p. 155.) 

There are two things perfe(!tly evident—1. That the New Testament 
j>ever puts forth a claim to be considered a book—it nowhere defines 
its own canon—it is a ftiscis not a single rod: 2, That it makes no 
claim, in whole or in part, to be inspired: and of tlic Gospels in par¬ 
ticular, the author of the third speaks of his undertaking as suggested 
by like undertakings on the part of many others; ho thinks himself 
justified, as well as they, in “compiling his narrative” (aVardfaT^ai 
en'iyTtaiv), by reason of the pains he has taken and the opportunities he 
has had—relerring obviously only to ordimu^y human pains and ordinary 
human opportunities. Ide does not claim to be inspired, to have 
had a revelation, nor even a knowledge of the facts at first hand. 
And if all the (xospols are to be set on an equal footing, no higher 
demand can be made for the others than the third makes for itself. Miv 
Koborts, morcovcjr, knows well that the text of St. Paul (2 Tim. 
iii. IG) refers to the Old Testament, that there is no evidence that- 
any of the Gospels were compiled at the time St. Paul wrote that 
Ej)istlc, tijat it gives no definition of inspiration, and, as far as it 
describes the “ profitableness’* of the divinedy-suggested Scripture, it. 
limits it to “ teaching (?/oax'/, not ‘ doctrine’), r^iroof, correction, in- 
structiou in righteousness.*’ It is from no “ disdain” or “ haughtiness” 
that what Mr. Roberts calls lt(/fionalism approaches the Gospels without 
a preconceived idea of their divine origin; and though no “reverence” 
can be too groat for the Author of all good gifts, it may be misplaced— 
when that is unduly honoured,* as specially, purely, and exclusively 
divine, which contains a mixture of human error, infirmity, and super¬ 
stition. And Air. Roberts is far too acute not to perceive, that though 
the non-originality of the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew would be fatal, 
if it could be proved, to the opiijion which he holds conceniing the 
inspiration of the Now Testament, its originality is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with conclusions on that subject very different from his own. 

Dr. Tulloch is already well known to a select number of readers by 
his able treatise on “Theism,” ho will become more generiilly so by 
the singularly well-timed publication of some lectures delivered by him 
at Edinburgh a few months since.^ The professor is perfectly at homo 
in the literature which belongs to his present undertaking, though he 
makes no unnecessary display of learning; his stylo is clear, full, and 
Yich —and what is a rare excellence on any subject, but especially in 

“Leaders of the Reformation—Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox.*' By John 
Tulloch, Principal and Priraarius Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrew’s, Author of “Theism” (Burnet Prize Treatise), Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood and Sons. 1859, 
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theologj^ he \e a.master of the highest kind of rhetoric, winning the 
assent ox his hearers to truths against which they might bo supposed 
to be prejudiced, by enlisting in his cause* other truths which they 
cannot refose to admit. Dr. Tulloch is capable of large historical views. 
Historians of the Beformation, like Merle d’Aubign6, have fixed 
attention on particular dogmas which emerged among the Reformers, 
and have represented the greatness pf their work as if it consisted in 
giving prominence to those specialities—as if Luther was really great 
beoiiuse he made a large polemical use of the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith, or Calvin because he held the indefectibility from grace of 
the elect. Dr. Sfulloch brings forward unmistiikeably the fact, that the 
Reformers availed themselves only one-sidedly of the principle of the 
right of private judgment—perhaps hardly that; they set up an infal¬ 
lible Scripture,—that is, Scripture as infallibly interpreted by them¬ 
selves against an infallible church—but they were not tolerant of 
dissent from themselves, nor could they imagine that that which they 
then esteemed to be truth might ever appear differently to truly God¬ 
fearing pcojde in another age. It is really very grand, in our degene¬ 
rate da^'s, to hear a Professor of Theology in one of the IJnivursitics of 
Great Britain use such words as these:— 

“The idea of free faith holding to very different dogmatic views, and yet 
equally Christian—^thc idea of spiritual life and goodness apart from theoretical 
orthodoxy—hadnotdawiied in the sixteenth century, nor long afterwards. Heresy 
was not a mere divergence of intellectual apprehension, but a moral obliquity— 
a statutory offence—to be punished bjr the magistrate, to be expiated by death. 
It is the strangest and most saddening of all spectacles to contemplate the 
slow and painful process by which the human mind has emancipated itself 
from the dark delusion that intellcQtual error is a subject of moral offence and 

punishment. tt required the lapse of many years to make men begin to 

feel, and it may still require the lapse of many more to make them fully feel, 
that they cannot absolutely fix in their feeble symbols the truth of God; that it 
is ever bursting with its own free jnight the old bottles in which they would 
contain it; and that consequently, according to that very law of progress by 
which all things live, it is impossmle to bind the conscience by any bonds but 
those of God's own wisdom (Wbrd) in Scripture—a spiritual authority address¬ 
ing a spiritual subject—a teacher, not of ‘ the letter which killctli, but of the 
Spirit which giveth life.* **—(p. 88.) 

We cAnnot afford space to notice anything further, except to com¬ 
mend the truly Catholic spirit, and the remarkable delicacy, as well as 
truth, with which Dr. Tulloch describes the ]>eculiar characters exhi¬ 
bited by the Reformation in Scotland and in England. 

Mr. Bohn has a new issue of a useful Greek Testamentbut we do 
Inot see why advantage should not have been taken of the labours of 
New Testament critics since the time of Scholz. There is a glossary 
adapted for the learner, in which we have observed a few inaccuracies. 

Messrs. Clark*8 subscribers afe indebted to them for the standard 
character of the works which they introduce to the English reader. 


8 '' H K AINH Af AeHKH." Gnssbaoh's Text, with the various readingsof Mill 
and Sdiolz, Marginal Beferanties to Parallels, and a Critical Introduction. Third 
EditloD, Bevised and Corrected. London G. Bohn, 1859. 
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Dr. Kurtz’s “ History of the Covenant,”® although we often differ 
from him immensely, is repertory of learning for the student of the 
Pentateuch. 

Oih closer political acquaintance with Mohammedanism in various 
parts of tlio world during recent years must convince us that as a 
religion it will be long before it will break up or give way. Not only 
in the Turkish Empire, and in our own Indian dominions, has it exhi¬ 
bited its ohl persecuting spirit, but in various parts of Africa it mani¬ 
fests a missionary activity, not only making converts from Paganism 
as in the North, but in the South even perverting from Christianity 
the doKcendaiits of neglected European settlers. For those who take 
an interest in the clasli of religions, and especially for such as have 
any proselyting design against Islamism, J>r. Muchlcisen Arnold’s 
“ islimael”^® will supply much useful information. It comprises: 1. A 
history of Islamism, treating of its occasion, sources, and success. 2. 
A view of the Mohammedan controversy. The chief value of the 
work is to be found in this latter part. No one should embark con¬ 
temptuously or unprepared in a religious controversy even with appa¬ 
rently the weakest antagonist—Protestant with Roman Catholic, or 
Christian with Mohammedan or Hindu. 

A Burney prize c&say, entitled “ The Force of Habit,” by Edward 
E. Bowen,exhibits the powers of distinct observation and of clear 
expression to a degree which gives great jjromise in a young author. 
Perhaps the most interesting portion of the cssa}^ is that in which he 
points out analogues to the human force of habit, to bo mot with in 
natures inferior to that of man. There is an immense and rich mine, 
as yet almost wholly unwrought, in comparative psychology. 

Dr. Jost has concluded iu a third volume his standard “ History of 
Judaisfti.”^® For learning, impartiality, and range, it leaves nothing to 
be desired. This last volume embraces three periods ; from 1200 to 
1550, or the Tlialmudic period, from 1550 to 1750, or that of the 
latet Cabbala, lastly from 1750 to 1858, which may be called the 
period of emancipation. During the daij|;er times of persecution and 
oppression, the Jewish people command oiu‘ admiration, as much by 
the eminent intellects which emerge among them as by the constancy 
with which they endure suffering. Let us hope that as their freedom 
is now nearly complete in Christendom, the intellectual fruits of the 
times of their liberation may not be less rich than those of the years of 


^ History of the Old Coveuant." From the German of J. H. Kurtz, 
Professor of Theology at Dorpat. VoL I. By the Rev. Alfred Edersheim, Ph.^; 
Vol. II. By James Martin, B.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1859. 

'^Ishmael; or, a Natural History of lidamism, and its Relation to Chris- 
tianity.*' By the Rer. Dr. J. Muehleiseu Arnold, formerly Church Missionary in 
Asia and Afoica, and late Chaplain of St. Mary's Hospital, Loudon. London: 
Rivingtons. 1859. 

u < * The Force of Habit considered as an Argument to prove the Moral Govern¬ 
ment of Man by God." By Edward E. Bowen, B.A., Scholar of IHnity College^ 
Cambridge. Cambridge and Loudon: Macmillan and Co. 1859. 

IS «(^chiohtedeBJudentbumsundseiDerSekten.’* VonDr. J.M. Jost.Dritte 
Abtheilung. Soebstes bis achtes Buch« London: D. Nutt. 1859, 
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their adTersities. With respect to England, where they have long 
enjoyed the greatest practical freedom, anywhere, except in a slight 
matter of form, it is now complete, it is to be regretted that it has 
produced no great name among thonj, and that in this country the 
movements of the German Jews towards further developments, or 
modifications in doctrine and organization, have met with little response* 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 

T IHE author of a pamphlet on the Foreign Policy of France^ at¬ 
tempts to furnish ns with scientific bases for his political su])cr- 
structure. liejecting the doctrine of self-interest inaugurated under 
Louis Philippe, he proclaims the universal interdependence of all men 
and all peoples, as tlie supreme moral and spiritual fact, whicli deter¬ 
mines duty and reconciles pretensions. All resemhiing phenomena 
are, lie contends, subjected to identical laws, and consequently inter¬ 
connected. All differing phenomena, moreover, if localized and asso¬ 
ciated in one object are equally interconnected. Tlie degree of inter¬ 
dependence is proportional to tbo number of common attributes, in¬ 
creasing or decreasing directly with the increase or decrease of these 
attributes. Community of Faith, Pace, Interest, and Affection are 
the four elements of international relationship. Under tlie first cate¬ 
gory it is at once the interest and duty of France to form an alliance 
with Belgium, Bohemia, Denmark, Spain, Greece, Hungary, Holland, 
Italy, Poland, Portugal, and the Danubian Principalities; under the 
second, again, all these eountrici!> arc included as the legitimate allies of 
France, except Denmark and Holland; the third category superadds 
Germany, Sweden, and Norway; the fourth sliows a similar result. 
With Great Britain, emancipated from aristocratic rule, France at a 
later period may cultivate relations of amity, on the ground of •com¬ 
munity of religion and partial community of race. With Eussia, tlm 
destroyer of Poland, anil \hc would-be confiscator of. the Ottoman 
empire; with Austria, the oppressor of noble nationalities, and Prus¬ 
sia, the accomplice of Russia and Austria, no sincere or durable alli- 
mce is possible. If attacked by the princes of Euro])C, Franco will 


place herself at the head of the people of Europe, and supported by 
her natural allies, Italy, Hungary^, Poland, Germany, &c,, she will 
march to the holiest of crusades, that of the enfranchisement of the 
eople, bearing the immortal banner of Right and Justice, inscribed 
itn the brilliant device of Interdependence and Fraternity. 

Three works on the historical development and political position of 
Italy attest the growing importance with which this ill-fated and 
beautiful Peninsula is invested in the eyes of literary men. Brock’s 
“ Italy”- is intended as an introduction to the history of that country, 


< 


^ '‘De la Politique Batiouelle de la France k J’ext^rieur." Piiria: F, Clw- 
nierot. 1859. 

** “Italien in seiner neuzeitlicheza nationalen Entwickelung und jetzigen poli- 
tiflchen Lage." Zurich: Von F, K, Brock, 1859. 
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from the Loghininij of the first French Kevolutioii to the most recent 
period. Tlie author accuses Austria of having, by her oppressive and 
reactionary measures, facilitated the progress of Napoleonic ambition. 
It is Austrian despotism that has enabled the present ruler of the 
French to delude the Italians into a belief that they will enjoy a 
greater relative freedom under the aegis of Franco than under the do¬ 
minion of Austria. Herr Brock has an inveterate antipathy to the 
New Buonapartism. Louis Nf^jolcon he considers to have been 
rightly stigmatized as a disturber of the public peace, even before waf 
had been openly proclaimed. But strongly as he condoinus the selfish 
ambition of this prince, he pronounces the timid policy of the Brussian 
Cabinet still more reprehensible. He maintains that to understand 
aright tlie position of Italy, wo must be impressed with the fact of 
its exceptional character. The Italian people has ever been in a state 
of unrest and fermentation. EtTort has never been followed by en- 
joynumt. • Repose has never succeeded to exertion. In the mediseval 
]>eriod, Italy, under various republican governments, flourished, as no 
other nation then did. Hers was the highest intellectual culture, in 
art and science, a splendid commercial evolution, and partially, at least, 
a free political dcvelopniout. The decline of Italy began with the rise 
and progress of ])ers()n:il sovereignty. Her principal defect was her 
civ^ disunion. She was sjdii up into a number of small and antipa¬ 
thetic states. ]\Icanwhile, Euro|)e generally was realizing a unity of 
nations. Feudal subdivisions were oblitcwAtcd. Spain, France, Eng¬ 
land, and even Russia, have attained to this state of national identity 
and concentration. In two mediaeval countries alone do we fail to 
recognise this unity: Gonmuiy and Italy. National independence, in 
pai'ticuhir, is the great want of Italy. Germans, French, and Aus¬ 
trians in vain have attempted to govern this countiy. Their govern¬ 
ment has resulted in their own misery, as well as in that of the Ita¬ 
lians. The papal sovereignty is the great obstacle to Italian unity. 
Herr Brock quotes Machiavolli iji confirmation of this opinion (Dis- 
corsi, lib. i. cap. 12). He maintains that the Italians arc perfectly ripe 
for tlie abolition of the papacy. The paj:^! government is effete. It 
is unable to iwrotect itself. It Hies before danger. It is incapable of 
reform. It docs not live in the alFections of the Italians, but in the 
bayonets of the French. He atldnces numerous documents, some 
being the official reports of the Austrian police, some the testimony of 
unexceptionable persons, as the Buko of Broglie and Pelegrino Rossi, 
to show that the “ Seat of St. Peter is the fountain of demoralization 
and coiTuption that the government of the Pope resembles those old 
tottering houses which arc kept from falling by the more solid edifice 
which prop them up on both sides, that the temporal power will ouo 
day escape from its feeble hands, as happened yestei*day and will 
happen to-mori'ow, if foreign support be withdrawn. The moral power 
of the papacy is gone; the papal exchequer is bankrupt; the papal 
system of education is a downright practical negation of the whole 
intellectual culture of our time. G-oetho and Schiller are proscribed,. 
The works of Milton, Leibnitz, Descartes, Malebranohe, Locke, Kant, 
and Montesquieu are also prohibited. Such a state of things, our author 
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declares, cannot possibly continue. In another section of this histo¬ 
rical intoodnction, he describes the condition of Italy at the beginning 
of the French Revolution and under the Napoleonic rdgime. Instead 
of the freedom which had been promised, Italy was directly or indi¬ 
rectly made dependent on the will of one man, who reigned through 
the kings, viceroys, and princes, among whom it was partitioned. 
Yet the same principles of government, the same laws, the same cur¬ 
rency, the same weights and measure? fostered the sentiment of Italian 
ifiiity; and in the sense of an equality before the laws and of the abo¬ 
lition of the invidious privileges of the clergy and nobility, the middle 
classes of Italy recognised at least their civil emancipation. Our 
author shows how this sentiment of nationality was encouraged during 
the struggle with Napoleon by the Italian princes and Austrian gene¬ 
rals; how all the promises of freedom and independence were for¬ 
gotten as soon as the danger was withdrawn, and how the resolutions 
of the Congress of Vienna went far to make Italy wdiat Mettornich 
afterwards declared it to be, a geographical cxpr(;ssion. From 1815 
the supremacy of Austria was felt throughout the whole Peninsula. 
Its very triumph, however, imperilled its success. Popular animosity 
led to a reaction, and the reaction matured into insurrection. Herr 
Brock traces the progress of national discontent and resistance; re¬ 
counts the events of 1848-49; characterizes the policy of Mazz^i, 
whose influence he ascribes to the universal consciousness of oppression 
and misery, and condemns fhe ambitious aspirations and projects of 
Charles Albert. He insists that the conspiracy” lies in the popular 
instinct, and is the product of the century; that the people of Rome 
and Venice went further than Mazzini and Manin, and that the insur¬ 
gent combatants werel'oldcr aiid more energetic than Garibaldi and 
Pepe, He believed in the ultimate freedom of Ital}", and quotes 
Farini to support the view that “ the Italian struggle is a holy war 
because it is a war of independence,” and that “the foreign ruler is 
always a tyrant.” A sequel to the present brochure is promised at its 
close. 

The second pamphlet® in «ur list is more strictly historical than the 
previous one. It describes the fortunes of the Italian people under 
the administration of Napoleon, and is designed as the basis of a new 
history of Italy. Italy, says the author, presents the mournful image 
of a lively, intellectual, and highly-gifted people, completely sacrificed 
to the attainment of a purely extrinsic object—the aggrandizement of 
the hierarchy at the time of the Crusades, and the contest with the 
Hohenstanfen. The Church had fulfilled her mission hitherto, on the 
whole, purely and nobly. The ambition of the clergy impaired its 
strength, and prepared the way for its decline. The hierarchy had to 
sustain three attacks. In the two first it conquered in Italy, in the 
thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, aided by the Guclfs and Jesuits, 
but with the loss of its moral and religious vitality. The third assault 
vw ^tal. Jesuitism robbed the church of its spiritual strength; the 
---- 

• ^'Geschichto des Italienischen Volkes unter der Napoleomscbcr Herrschaft.** 
l^ipzig; Von Dr. £. Ruth. 1859. 
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temporal powers placed themselves in ojiposition to the hierarchy; the 
ai*istocracy became sunk in sensual enjoyment. With the J^Vench 
Keyolution, the church, humiliated and abandoned, lost all her in¬ 
fluence. This sublime Atastropho roused the apathetic and seusual 
Italians—inspired them anew with the idea of freedom and indepen¬ 
dence, and made them feel deeply their own prostrate condition, and 
desire strongly to ameliorate it. 

The first section of Dr. Ruth’s essay contains some literary criti¬ 
cism, showing the correspoudenefe between the poetical and historiq^d 
phenomena of the different epochs. The second and last section has 
for its subject the period of the French Revolution, and is distributed 
into the several subdivisions of Piedmont, Lombardy, the States of 
the Church, Naples, and Sicily. The inefficiency and self-stultification 
of the Papacy, the misery of the people, tho errors of despotism, and 
the weakness and selfishness of the nobility, are all exhibited in the 
brief, lucid, and unpretending narrative of Dr, Ruth. 

Tho Abbe Michon, Avhose bold and original proposition to transfer 
the seat of Papal power from Romo to Jerusalem has conferred some 
celebrity on his name, has given us the results of his political and reli¬ 
gious meditations on the condition and destiny of Itidy, in an attractive 
volume, in which he combines philosophical reflection wdth the inci¬ 
dents of travel.* V'isiting Monaco, Genoa, Lucca, Pisa, Naples, Rome, 
Bologna, Venice, and Milan, he writes of these different cities and 
towns In an earnest and lively spirit, describing their sites, buildings, 
agricultural prosperity, and religious atfd political state. Michon 
regards Genoa as the natural capital of Sardinia, mainly on the ground 
of historical associations. An unhappy necessity, that of geographical 
position, has compelled her to surrender her metropolitan privilege to 
Turin, which is but a great town, with broad sj^eets, and which has 
neither the memories of the past nor magnificent buildings to recom¬ 
mend Jt. At Carrara he finds more than thirty studios, and about 
twenty mechanics who are employed in sawing the marble. Art in 
Italy is, says our Abbe, an exact thermometer of the intellectual and 
religious life of a people. He asserts that sculpture is reviving, and 
clniracterizes certain statues which he* Aw at Carrara and Rome as 
very remarkable. The principal works in progress, which were of an 
architectural character, were destined for the United States. Royalty 
now is unfavourable to art. A studio is a permanent professorial chair 
of liberal and patriotic ideas. The town of Carrara accordingly groans 
under the yoke of the Duke of Modena. The surveillaiAe is strict— 
suspicion eager—incarceration frequent. The duke is a l)ad political 
economist. 'Formerly the duty on marble was proportioned to the 
cubic content; it is now proportioned to the weight. The demand iu 
consequence is checked, and instead »of increasing his own wealth and 
that of his subjects, he is impoverisliing himself and his countiy, and 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. Michon next visited 
Lucca, silent and gloomy, but rich in churches. It is, he says, one of 


* “ L'ltalie politique et reli^eus, suivie de la Papautd a Jdrusalezn.” Par 
I’Abbd J. H. Michon. Bruxelles et Leipzig. 1859. 
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the host cultivated countries in Europe—further, it is one of the best 
peopled. The luarslids along the coast have been drained, and the 
malaria has disappeared. The increase of population, and the growing 
agiicultural prosperity, arc attributed to thJ general subdivision of 
property. At Corneto our author finds the universal nuisance, crino¬ 
line, in a state of rampant diffusiveness, and religion expiring of hier¬ 
archical paralysis. Naples appears to him like a besieged city. Ho 
sees everywhere ban’acks, cannons, soldiers, monks, and priests. One 
dp|V he counted the priests whom he met in a single half-hour—they 
amounted to 120. The liberalism of Naples is moderate in its aspira¬ 
tions. It demands only better government. The mass of the peoj)le 
has no conception of political liberty or social ameliorations. It is the 
ox that is ill at case unless it feels the chain which confines it. Under 
the blue heaven of Campania, and on th3 tranquil waters wlxich wore 
furrowed by his boat, he heard the lamentations of young and noble 
hearts over the miserable position of a country to wliieli God has 
given everything but a government.” At Naples he witnesses the 
miraculous liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. Formerly St. 
Etienne, St. Hantaleon, St. Patrizia, St, Vitus, and St. Jolin the Bap¬ 
tist, were equally privileged. Tlioy had all alike their bottles, pi’e- 
senting the same phenomena as that of St. Januarius; hut the clcrg\', 
probably convinced that religion lost more than it gained by such 
exhibitions, has abandoned them all, retaining only that of the more 
popular saint. In 1702, Marshal d*£str6es conducted Philip V. to 
Najdes. A numerous party *in the church favoured his competitor, 
the Archduke Charles. The feast of St. Januarius arrived. A report 
was spread that the miracle couldnH be performed, an omen wliich had 
a sini.ster impression on the people. On hearing it, Marshal d*Estives 
sent for the Vicars, thp Dean, and vhe Syndic of the cathedral. “ 1 am 
told,” said he, “that this miracle can’t be performed. If things don’t 
go as they ought on the night following the feast, you will see the 
four corners of the town, and the house of every canon, on lire.” 
After this announcement, it was speedily found that the miracle could 
be performed. 'Jlie Abbe next takes us to the Pontine Marshes. To 
drain them would be an eas/tesk, if it were the malaria, and not 
liberty, that were really feared at Rome. To destroy the former, two 
conditions must be satisfied—the depression of the waters of the two 
principal rivers which traverse it to such a level as to allow of the 
cultivation of the soil, and the planting of trees, the organs with which 
nature absorlA the non-respirable part of the atmosphere. It is, 
According to Miehon, the current or counter-current of the south-east 
winds which conveys the malaria; and these currents would be inter¬ 
cepted aud inhaled by a sufficient number of forest trees. At Rome, 
the Austrian, or absolute party in the Sacred College, is predominant. 
'The French, or liberal party, is represented only by the Pope himself, 
And four or five cardinals. The good intentions of Pius IX. are 
acknowledged, but are pronounced futile. Of what avail is it, ask the 
Roman people, that he is generous, affectionate, upright ? Would to 
Ood he were wicked, and governed lis well! The administration of 
Cardinal Antouelli is that of the sixteenth century; the Jesuits are 
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the declared enemies of all reform and all liberty. Yet every day the 
revolution advances. Compression, emigration, contact with foreigners, 
the anti-Austrian character of the French occupation, all contribute to 
mature it. The Abbe condemns all the Italian princes as hostile to 
reform, and sees salvatio]i for Italy only in the sword. The triumph 
of Napoleon III. is the correct solution of the Italian question. He 
will restore life to the confederated peoples of Italy—life, political, 
industrial, commercial, even religious; for “temporal Rome may fall, 
spiritual itonie will never perish.” A reprint of “La Papaute i Jerm- 
salern” (third edition) is annexed to the work now reviewed. It advo¬ 
cates the transfer of the Papal seat to Jerusalem, on political and 
religious grounds. Many who would joyfully send the Pope to Jericho, 
might be disposed to substitute the city with the same initial. In 
Jerusalem the Abb6 Michon believes that the Papacy, resuming its 
jjiiroly spiritual character, would regain its old ascendancy; divested 
of its worldly pomp, re-establish its maternal dominion over the minds 
of its bitterest opponents; re-convert the heretical and divided West, 
and evangelize the oriental and especially the Mahometan world, whose 
religion of Islam is the religion of Abraham, and whose prophet, no 
longer denounced as the oldest son of Satan, must bo regarded as the 
restorer of a severe and patriarchal monotheism.. 

Alphonse Esquiros conducts ns from Italy, the misgoverned land of 
the arts, to Holland, the free country of noble utilities. “ La Vie Hol- 
landaise"® is a life on the waters. The native soil of the Nether¬ 
lander was reclaimed from the sea, “ fishcS ashore,” as Marvel wittily 
says ; and in it, as Rutler, with equal humour affirms, “ the people do 
not so much live as go aboard,” M, Esquiros commences hia instruc¬ 
tive and entertaining little work with an account of the formation of 
this j1o:iting territory, of its ancient *and modern«nundations, and the 
desiccation of the lake of Haarlem.* The national character is as 
unique as the conformation of the country. The Belgian has lost his 
individuality, but the native of Holland preserves his original moral 
idiysiognomy unimpaired. There is nothing ideal about the inhabi¬ 
tants or their laud. ^J'ho country-hous^, the garden-like landscape, 
the ornamental plantations, are charming; but there is an air of cold¬ 
ness over them all. Almost you fancy that no bird jnay sing there. 
The horizon is usually low and limited, and precludes the sentiment of 
an unknown Beyond. The Dutchman made his country; his country 
in turn helps to make him. The true productive genius of this people 
lies in its material constructiveness. Their first necessity was to ac¬ 
quire and conserve land. Everywhere the water was at once the enemy* 
and the.friend of the persevering Lowlander. To make canals, to form 
dykes, dams, quays; to build boats, to construct a navy, to acquire 
the empi^ of the sea, was his destiny and natural function. The 
Dutchman is active, persistent, and patient. The sameness of occupa¬ 
tion or rk'reation never wearies man or child. Frugality, sobriety, and 
imperturbability distinguish this people, who sleep, work, and sport, 


^ Keerlando et la Vie HoUandaise. Par Alphonse Esquiros. Paris. 
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with the waves and tides rolling above their heads. The abundance of 
water at command suggests and produces cleanliness. In Holland, a 
man brushes his wall as elsewhere he brushes his coat. Atmospheric 
peculiarities compel the incessant cleaning an^ polishing of all articles 
formed of wood or metal, in order to prevent mould or rust. Holland 
is the land of personal independence and religious liberty. Its Protes¬ 
tantism is extreme though not universal; avoiding all external mani¬ 
festations of worship ; so that every street has a sori of atheistic look 
about it. Holland is not, however, wanting in faith. The most reli¬ 
gious of all countries, it regards religion as an affair between man and 
God. It suffered of old from the Inquisition; it fought for the liberty 
of thought, for the freedom of the soul. It liberated itself; it gave a® 
liberator to England. It is the fatherland of Spinoza,* Leuwenhoek, 
Huyghens, Buysch, Boerhaave, Valckenaor, Erasmus, and Grotius. 
It appropriates, says our author, all those who combat for the triumph 
of human reason. Leyden offered a home to Descartes; the Hague 
raised a statue to his memor}^ The sceptic Baylc lived there in peace, 
and even Spinoza escaped the fagot. The political institutions of this 
country were as free as its religious spirit. Liberty of election existed 
from the veiy lu*st. The power of the middle clas,scs was paramount; 
that of the nobles restricted and isolated. At the present time, the 
old municipal genius exists unimpaired under a monarchical form of 
government. 

After describing the character of the people and social phenomena 
of the country, M. Esquiros 'details with considerable minuteness the 
operations of the turf-diggers, and gives us an animated account of the 
fisheries and the maritime population, including the whalers and the 
whale-fishery. The cinders, the smoke, and soot of the turf are used 
in various manufacturing and agfhcultural processes. The turf itself 
has been for centuries the solo means of procuring warmth accessible 
to three-fourths of the population. Already the supply is diminished, 
and its complete failure is anticipated within a hun^'ed years. The 
herring fishery cpntrihutes largely to the prosperity of Holland. It 
furnishes upwards of fifty millions of herrings every year. ^‘This 
fruit of the ocean’* has never been found in the Mediterranean, and is 
supposed to have been unknown to the ancients. Belgium had the 
honour of inaugurating this fishery; but in the twellth century, it 
passed from Flanders into Zealand. It was not, however, till 1380 that 
the herring became an important article of national commerce. In or 
about that year, William Beukelszoon discovered the method of pre¬ 
serving the herring in salt. The whale fishery in the twelfth, thir¬ 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, was in the hands of the Basques. 
Prom them the Dutch fishermen learned the art of harpooning the 
whale, and extracting the oil. The English subsequently entered into 
rivalry with them. Their success began to decline in 1770; the num¬ 
ber of boats iell from 182 to 184, and during the war between Great 


* An unedited work by this celebrated pbilosopbeis discovered in a library at 
Amsterdam, is aunounced for publication by M. L. Brouwer. 
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Britain and America, to 60 or 70. In the Antarctic Seas the Americans 
have now 700 whalers; the Dutch not one. 

The second volume of “ La Neerlande” treats of pauperism, chari¬ 
table institutions, literlture, the universities, churches, societies of 
natural philosophy, zoological gardens, and the history and historians 
of Holland. The system of charity in Holland has two distinct 
branches—the preventive and the curative. The first includes institu¬ 
tions for the education and err^ploymeut of the necessitous. In the 
second are comprised all such establishments as receive disgraced*or 
abandoned children, or destitute old men and women, mostly supported 
by voluntary contributions enforced by public opinion and superin¬ 
tendence. The intellectual movement in Holland is in close alliance 
witli the religious movement. Holland has three universities, two 
athenieuins, and various Protestant societies, one of which called the 
“ Pliylactcrion,'* has for its object the prevention of marriage with the 
members of the Roman Catholic communion. The University of 
Leyden possesses mainly a literary and scientific character. In that of 
Utrecht the religious element predominates. That of Groningen is 
liberal, esthetic, and seicnlilic. Its theologians want to unite two 
extremes, scarcely reconeilable, says our author—rationalism and super¬ 
naturalism, The voice of this philosophical school has its echo in the 
churches. At the head of this new Protestant movement are M. 
Meyboom, of Amsterdani, and M. Zaalberg, of* the Hague, both mi¬ 
nisters of religion. The orthodox endeavour to extract some definite 
confession of faith from their adveraaries on the dogma of Christ’s 
Divinity. Tlieir opponents recognise in Jesus the most perfect typo 
of humanity. If too closely pressed they evade the difficulty by scho¬ 
lastic distinctions. Some of them, it appears, believe iii the Divinity 
but not the Deity of the son of Maiy. There is scientific association 
in the town of Groningen which has existed for fifty-four years. Founded 
for the propagation of the exact sciences, it addresses its teaching to 
the middle and working classes, admitting women, but only four times 
in tlie year. The favourite study appears to be natural history. 
Hooft, Wiigenaar, and Bilderdij are tl^ thj:ee principal historians of 
Holland, Its greatest poet is Jooat van Vondel, born, however, at 
Cologne, 17th November, 1687. He composed a vast number of tra¬ 
gedies, which ufiect or perhaps realize the ideal and sublixnc. Jacob 
Cats, of the same epoch, was the poet of fact, always treading on the 
earth, and minutely descriptive. Bilderdij is the chief poet of the 
modern epoch. He had the ambition of being a prophet ns well ^ a 
poet; of reconstituting a national church through poetic inspiration. 
His spirit is essentially Conservative. M. de Costa is still more a man 
of the past, hating the industrial movement of our own day, and de¬ 
nouncing political economy. 

An entire chapter of the present work is dedicated to the position 
and history of the Jews in Holland, with a general glance at their 
pnst, present, and future, irrcspcictively of geographical circumscription. 
There are 64,000 Jews in the Low Countries, who have enjoyed for tvro 
centuries, comparative happiness though in a Christian land. Here, 
indeed, the Hebrew race has its representatives in every liberal care^. 
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As Jewish disqualifications are abolished, this race will adapt its movo- 
jnent to that of modem society. Rigid to intolerance, it will give way 
before the modifying influences of a just and huiyane policy, appreciating 
the noble words of Mendelssohn that the best religious principles are 
those which host hai’monize with the general interests of humanity. 
M. Esquiros concludes his work with a notice of the Dutch colonies 
and some reflections on the slaves of Surinam. In spite of the natural 
gentleness and careless disposition the Ethiopian race, M. Van 
Hcbvcll, lie tells us, disproves by facts the ppiniou entertained by some 
travellers, that the negro prefers slavery to freedom. Transported 
from Africa to Surinam a number of blacks succeeded in eluding their 
masters’ vigilance. They escaped into the forest, formed villages, and 
cultivated the soil. Thu example was contagious; desertion became 
frequent, and the Government interfered. The result of a long and 
ruinous war was the concession to the fugitive slaves of the interior 
part of the colony, and permission to visit Parimaribo for commercial 
purposes. The (jovernment of Holland has made some ineflectual 
attempts to amcliorato the condition of the slaves of Surinam. The 
lienal register attests that in the year ending 1851, five hundred slaves, 
men, women, and children of both sexes, were flogged by authority, on 
the demand of their owners. The whips are described as black with 
blood ; the rods as tearing the flesh from every part of the body, llie 
regulations of the colony, however, now prohibit the separation of the 
child from its mother, hut ^hc law is eluded, and the convenient 
fiction that a black child has no father is fatal to the integrity of the 
family life. 

_ ft/ 

The duty of ameliorating tlic condition of the negro is now gene¬ 
rally recognised. Mr. Nott,® rebuking the officious zeal of European 
advisers, admits the €vil of slavery and the imperious demand for a 
remedial code, but denies slave-holding to be in itself a crime, or 
immediate abolition to be the remedy. In his opinion a remedial code 
must aim at the following purposes. To provide for the slaves such 
advantages and securities as shall compensate thoir being held to labour; 
to provide for the masters betttjr service with fewer fears and difficulties; 
tO' provide for the free blacks, and those becoming free, sometbing 
better than the present condition of their class, and lastly, to satisfy the 
conscience and i^hiiawthropy of the country, by a Joint mission of 
Christian love and duty, in which the South taking the indispensable 
lead, shall welcome with the whole heart the aid of the North. Such a 
remedial code, however, is not preparatory to emancipation but instead 
of it; and while offering to all the opportunity of acquiring full per¬ 
sonal freedom, Mr. Nott apparently contemplates, if he docs not 
desiderate, the permanency of the improved institution. We do not 
think that slavery, under any form or with any amount of revision, 
can be perpetuated without doing violence to that fceling-of ideal right, 
which grows and exerts a prevailing influence as knowledge widens 

^ '*Slavery, and tbe RemedyBy Samuel Noti. Sixth Editiou. Boston: 
Crooker and Brewster. New York: B. Appleton and Co, London: Triibner 
and Co. 1859. 
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and circumstance allows. The solution of the problem, whether it lie 
in immediate or gradual enfranchisement, in the removal to Africa of the 
black population, whicn Mr, Nott considers impossible, or in the 
surrender of appropriate territories, continental or insular, aa the 
seats of independent negro sovereignty, will gain nothing from decla¬ 
mation or angry invective. There is more real value in “the principles 
and suggestions for a remedial pode,’* even though they fall short of 
our type, than in all the indignant rhetoric of well-meaning but fill- 
informed European advisers. 

If Dr, Charles Mackay^ be right in his anticipation that the negroes 
will ere long outnumber the whites, an awful future, should no “re¬ 
medial code” be adopted, in all probability awaits tlie United States. 
In 1790, the total population was about four millions; in 1850, it was 
upwards of twenty-three millions, giving more than a five-fold increase. 
In 1790, the slaves amounted to 697,897, and in 1850, to 3,204,313, 
rather under a live-fold increase. Dut the slave increase was natural; 
the white has had artificial augmentations from Europe; Ireland and 
Liverpool alone supplying 1000 per day for the two or three years 
preceding 1850. J)r. Mackay accordingl 3 '’ predicts an ultimate 
numerical majority for the black race, with results wliich we may 
“guess and fear” for the white. He had many favourable oppor¬ 
tunities of observing the operation of the domestic institution. His 
chapters on the aspects of slavery and yro-slavery philosophy are full 
of interesting detail. The negroes, in general, are well fed, and are not 
cruelly used; they have their liolidays when they “ luxuriate in 
corporeal and mental repose.” “ With faces upturned to the sun,” 
says Mr. Fitz Hugh, “thej" can sleep at any hour.” Dr. Mackay ap¬ 
pears to admit the facts alleged by fliis pliilosofAie advocate of slavery, 
a kind of rampant Carlyle who would enslave not only negroes, but the 
Irhsh and German emigrants, set tlicm working in the cotton or sugar 
regions, or sell them-by public auction. lu the southern states there is 
no longer an apologetic but an aggressive theory of slavery. Slavery, 
say various writers in prose and verse, no evil, but the projxjr oon- 
dltion of the masses of mankind. The apostle of the new science’of 
the social religion of the South is the gentleman alread}’’ indicated, 
Mr. George Fitz Hugh of Virginia. He has elaborated a sj^stem of 
slavery, writing in “ gi*im earnest,” justifying the idstitution by Biblical 
authority, physiological argument, and Philosopher Square’s eternal 
fitness of things. Dr. Mackay, however, concedes that if the “ cor¬ 
pulent ” and comfortable hog-standard be accepted a.s the true ideal of 
human aspiration, the condition of the slaves in the southern states is 
superior to that of the free labourer in Europe. 

In that sunny n^gion— 

“ Dc Lord lie lub do niggar well. 

He know de ni^gar by dc smell, 

' And when dc lug^ar children cry, ) 

De Lord He gili xm ’possum pie.” 


7 '*Life and Liberty in America,*’ &c. By Charles Mackay. In 2 vols. 
London: Smith, Elder; and Co. 1859. 
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Far less happy is the situation of the black in the more northern 
of the slave-holding states. There the negre^. labourer is unprofitable, 
and slaves are bred and sold like cattle. In the free states again the 
aristocracy of colour flourishes in all its virulence. They concede 
liberty, but deny equality to the black. The omnibus, the railway car, 
the theatre, and the church, are entirely, or in part, forbidden him. 
Dr. Mackay declares himself unconscious of any unpleasant oflluvimn 
fifem the impurcr epidermis of the negi*o. At any rate in the South the 
proximity of the black creates no repugnance. Negro women are there 
the trusted nurses of white children, and the confidants of the wedded 
life of their young mistresses. In fact the southern slave-ownei’S seem 
far superior in social kindness to the northern abolitionists. There are 
othcrdilibrcnces besides this Icadingdistinction between the slaves and the 
free states. The struggle between the North and the South, of which the 
negro is made the pretext, is, says Dr. Mackay, a struggle for political 
power and ascendancy, for the patronage of the republic and of the 
several commonwealths which compose it. The North seeks the scene 
of its future operations in regions not yet preoccupied: the South 
desires to annex territory already subdued and replenished as the only 
possible expedient for countervailing its more enterprising rival. A 
commercial and literary energy characterizes the North; yet the North 
is protectionist while the South fevours a free-trade policy. With 
great respect for the American people, and entire faith that on “the 
American soil the highest destinies of civilization will he wrought out 
to their conclusions,” Dr. Mackay brings additional testimony to 
show-that with every democratic appliance, the Americans have not 
secured good or cheap governiT\ent. Ho denounces the tyranny of 
opinion which forbidd’a man to exercise a right of judgment in anta¬ 
gonism to his party; he complains of the corruption and jobbery in¬ 
herent in a system of change which creates opportunities for self- 
seeking, peculation, and possible devil-worship, for if your party 
“ propose the devil himself for mayor of New York, or President of the 
Republic, you must support devil by vote and interest or leave your 
party,” 

The law-makers there are more habitually law-breakers than in older 
communities, and in the Slave States especially there is a tendency 
“to supersede all tther judgeship by the decisions of that very famous 
and judicious judge whose instruments are the passions of the people, and 
whose name is Lynch." Naturally, there is little reverence for living 
worth in America, but for the noble dead, as is proved by the purchase 
of Mount Vemon, “the home and tomb of George Washington," all 
veneration is not yet extinct. This graceful tribute to a. splendid 
memory is not, however, to be ascribed to the men but the women of 
America, and, notably, to Miss Pamela Cunningham, a lady of Rich¬ 
mond, weak in bo^ but strong in mind. There are some isolated 
facts noted down in Dr. Mackay’s book which are of interest. Among 
the^ is an official statement which rives the names of all the Indian 
tri^ deft within the limits of the iTniao, their place of location and 
numbers. They amount to 314,622. The vino experiments of 
Mr. Longworth also arc worthy of record. Out of 6(X^O indigenous 
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varieties of grape he selected eiglity-tliree; out of the eighty-three 
he again selected twelve for the production of wine. About ten 
3 Tars ago he produced ttfe sparkling Catawba wine, equal %o any spark¬ 
ling wines which Europe can boast, “ Probably,’* says Dr. Mackay, 
“ the clarets of Prance will never be rivalled in America, but French 
champagne, the queen of wines, must yield her sceptre and throne 
to one purer and brighter than she, who sits on the banks of the 
Ohio—the Catawba wine.” There is much travelling incident, some 
statistical information, and abundance of picturesque description in 
Dr. Mackay’s two volumes of American Life and Liberty. He does 
not write or pretend to write as a philosopher; but he exhibits good 
sense, kindly feeling, and freedom from prejudice and partisanship. 
An occasional disquisition gives dignity to his tale of travel, and 
humorous illustration relieves the graver portions of his book. Under 
the first head we may indicate the chapter on the decline of the 
Spanish race, and the political and social condition of the Spanish 
republics in America; under the second, we may cite the whimsical 
soliloquy of an inebriated misanthrope: 

“ Talking loudly to himself, but slowly and deliberately, he said, ‘ Damn 
evcrytliing, damn everybody! Yes, but there’s time enough to damn every¬ 
thing; and it’s not my business to go out of the way to do it. Besides, I 
have no authority to damn anything, and for that matter to damn anybody 
but niysclt^ which I do most heartily, damn me.’ And he passecl on reehng.” 

In ji pamphlet entitled “ Unpunished Cruelties on the High Seas,*’® 
we are informed that English vessels arrive at New York and Orleans 
wherein “ the life and health of some poor sailor had been endangered, 
ivithotit any possibility of bringing the ofiender to justice. Ameidcan 
ships, too, are constiintly dlscharging'at the port ®f Liverpool, men who 
must go at once into hosi^ital, and who have no legal protection what¬ 
ever.” In the river an assault is punishable; four miles from shore 
our law is powerless. Men are maimed, wounded, and even killed, and 
no redress can be obtained because the offence is not included in the 
Extradition Treaty, 6 and 7 Viet. c. 76. Though the American ships 
are frequently the scene of these crueltidS, their actual perpetrators are 
not only not exclusively American but, in all probability, are not, as 
a rule, natives of the United States at all. As a remedy for this ter¬ 
rible abuse of power a Liverpool merchant suggests the revision of our 
international laws with America, making the seas that divide us safe for 
the poorest sailor of either nation by a common agreement on the part 
of England and the United States to protect the innocent and punish 
the guilty on those seas which equally belong to both. Wc commend 
the pamphlet to the active philanthropy of the country. It exposes, 
in forcible but unimpassioned language, an abuse that demands instant 
redress. 


^ “Unpunislied Oruelties on the High Seas.” A Letterto Samuel Whitbread, 
Esq., M,P. By a Liverpool Merchant. London: James Rit^way. 1859. 
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SCIENCE. 

W E are glad to be able to announce the satisfactory, tbough tardy, 
completion of tlic most beautiful general series of physiological 
illustrations that lias yet been given to the public.^ This series was 
commenced in the first instance as ^ new edition of the tvell-knowii 
*^Icones Physiologicie” of Professor Wagner; but it soon became 
apparent to Professor Ecker that the work of his px'cdcccssor, excellent 
as it was in its time, had been virtually superseded by the rapid advance 
which had been subsequently made in minute anatomy ; and that, in 
order to do justice to the subject, it was requisite to go over nearly the 
whole ground afresh. This has involved a vast amount of labour, as 
may be inferred from the fact, tliat out of the 104 figures contained 
in the thii'ty-one admirably-engraved quarto phitcs, only thirty-seven 
are copied from other works, and of tliese only eight have been trans¬ 
ferred from Professor Wagner’s Atlas. The first three parts of Pro¬ 
fessor Eckcr’s work succeeded each other at no unreasonable interval; 
but a space of live yeiirs having since elapsed, without any further 
approach to its completion, we wci'e beginning to doubt whoUier wo 
should ever receive the portion still deficient; and the delay was tlie 
more vexatious, as, in common with other purchasers, we had been 
required to pay in advance |ho price of the entire series. Now that 
we have got our money’s worth, we are disposed to look more leniently 
on the author’s failure in regard to time, and to think rather of the 
merits of his production, of which it is scarcely possible to speak too 
highly. For although some few^of the illustrations appear to us to 
bo faulty, whil<‘ oilnfis do not give all that is to he seen, yet, taking 
the series as a whole, it constitutes a most admirable iconography of 
those portions of the fabric of Man which are most intimately con¬ 
cerned in physiological phenomena, whilst additional illustrations are 
drawn from the structure of the lower animals, in cases in 
which they afford useful elucidation. The style of engraving is 
particularly suitable to the objects represented; being, whilst suffi¬ 
ciently clear and precise, free from that diagrammatic stiffness and 
formality which arc too frequently the result of the attempt to obtain 
definition. The following enumeration of the subjects of the plates 
will give an idea of the purpose and scope of the work:—1, 2. Ali¬ 
mentary Canal; 3. Blood, Lymph, Chyle; 4. Blood-vascular System; 
5. Lymph-vascular System; 6, Vascular Glands (Spleen, Thymus, 
&c.); 7. Liver; 8, Kidney; 9. Glands (Salivary, Mammary, &c.); 
10. Respiratory Organs; 11. Ciliary Action, Larynx ; 12. Muscle; 13. 
Histology of Peripheral Nervous System; 14, 15, Histology of Cen¬ 
tral Nervous System; 16. Organ of Hearing; 17, Skin; 18. Organs 
of Smell and Taste; 19. Eye (nervous appai-atus); 20. Eye (accom- 


1 ft 


IconcB Fliysiologicae. Erlauteningstafeln zur Physiologio und Eniwicke- 
luDgsgcBchichtabearbeitet und berausgegeben von Alexander Ecker, Frofessor an 
dor Uiiiversitat Freiburg im Breisgau. Einunddreissig Tafelu znit 404 Figureu 
und 41 Holzschnitte. 4io. Leipzig. 
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modation-apparatps) ; 21. Seminal Fluid; 22. Ovum; 23. Develop¬ 
ment of Frog; 24*. Nervous System of Frog; 27. Development of 
iruniiin Ovum; 28. Conioxion between Llotlier and Oifspring (pla¬ 
centa, &c.) ; 29. Devclc^)ment of Human Embryo (genital ajipa- 
ratus) ; 80. Dev(5opment of Human Embrj’-o (vascular system) ; 31. 
Development of Human Embryo (nervous system). 

Wc bad thought that the time was altogether passed for talking 
and writing of liotariy as if tha1? science included only the highest 
division of the Vegetable Kingdom, that of Phancrogamia or Flower¬ 
ing Plants: as well niiglit the Zoologist restrict hi^^ subject to Verte¬ 
brate animals, and leave out of view the other great subdivisions of 
the animal kingdom. Ever}” Botanist who is worthy of the name is 
now aware of the fundamental importance of studying tlie simpler 
Ibrms of vegetation, as a basis for the right understanding of the 
more complicated; and no one can ignore them whilst framing deii- 
nhions which arc intended to apply to Plants in general, without the 
certainty of falling into grievous error. Tins is exactly what has hap¬ 
pened to Mr. Dresser, who, whatever may he his (jualiilcations for 
teaching Botany in its a])plicatioi]s to Art, vcaitures rather out of his 
d(‘ptli in attempting to ex]»ound Botany as a Science. Had ho 
simply inserted the word “ Phaiierogamic” in his title, and made it 
cl(»ar that ill all his definitions lie speaks omy of Flowering Plants, 
th(*rc would have been no such diseoi’dancc between bis ))rorniso and 
bis performance as to call lor remark ; th8 general plan of the hook- 
bc'ing Avell adapted to its special |>urpose, and its execution being very 
re<]>(-vtable. For tlie Art-student, it is obviously of the first import¬ 
ance to gain a full knowledge of the various parts of a plant—as of 
lln» root, Htem, leaf, ilower, (fee.—and llieii of the ^nodilicalions which 
these organs undergo, or of the various forms which tlicy asbume in 
diifereui plants ; and wc (piite agree with the author that the study of 
tlu* internal structure of plants, and of the classification of vcgetahlo 
objects, is best postponed, in the ease of learners of this order, until 
an extensive aeipiaintanco with external forms has been first aeiiuired. 
On the other hand, for any one who dcsirR* to gain a really philoso¬ 
phical knowledge of Botany, it is clear to ns that there is but one 
course; namely, to commence witli the lowest forms of Vegetable life 
and with the earliest condition of the highest, and to follow the evo¬ 
lution of the simple cell, pari from the most general to the 

ino.st higlily specialized form, in the ascending series of vegetable 
organisms, and in the progressive development &f the parts of the 
most complex. We are glad to see that the subject of development 
is not altogether passed by in the ivork before us, Mr. Dresser having 
Avisciy combined, with the account of each oigan, a notice of its first 
api>earancc or earliest form; then of the changes it undergoes as it 


® “ Tlie iludimcnts of Botauy, Structural and Physiological, being an Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of the Vegetable Kingdom, and comprising the advantages of a 
full Glossary of Technical Terms.” By Christopher Dresser, Lecturer on Botany, 
ami Master of the Botanical Drawing Classes in the Department of Science and 
Art. London. 1859. 8vo, pp, 438. With 660 wood engravings. 

I [Vol. LXXII. No. CXLLJ— New Sekies, Vol. XVI. No. 1. T 
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advances in age; and finally of its ultimate form and of the modifica¬ 
tions under wliioli this apjwars. And he has thus been enabled to keep 
before the mind of the student the facts th^t a plant in its most ele¬ 
mentary form, is extremely simple, and thut all plants, however far 
extended, are nothing more than repetitions or aggregations of this 
simple unit. 

The work is written in a series of short propositions, each contain- 
iag one statement only, so as to admit of easy relerence from one to 
the other. Uiuler many propositions there arc notes, of which some 
are merely uxplaiitttory, and are intended to hclji the student on his 
first jvading of the book ; whilst others, containing further develop¬ 
ments of the subjects of the text, are specially iulapted to extend the 
knowledge of the more advanced student who may he bestowing a 
second perusal on the volume. This aphoristic method impairs the 
readable value of the book; but it enables the student, by means of 
the copious index, to turn at once to any definition to which he nifty 
desire to refer, and it probably aids such students as chieily aim at 
accjuiring a technical knowledge of Vegetable Morphology, in gaining 
delinitc ideas of the objects described. In this they will be greatly 
assisted by the admirable series of beautiful wood-engravings with 
whieli the text is illustrated, a larg(» proportion of them liavlng been 
expressly drawn with reference to it. The entire omission of the 
Ciyptogamia, however, strikes us as a marked defieieiicy even in an 
artistic point of view. ThV* Ferns constitute so important a fifuture in 
our native vegetation, that no )»ainter of rural scenery can leavi^ them 
out of Ids fi)regrounds ; and they ])r<;s(‘iit a tyj^e so ditferent from 
every other, and so beautiful in itself, as to afibrd much valuable mate¬ 
rial to tile designyv. And tht.* humble Jlosses that form the soft 
carpet of our woods, the Liverworts which clothe the faces of tlie 
rocks wherever their luxuriant spread encouraged by the neighbour¬ 
hood of a dro])ping rill, and the Lieliens, which add so much variety of 
colour to the surface of dry rocks and walls and so much senile grace to 
the aspect of the aged tree, will all be represented much more truly by 
the artist, when he knows efiough oftheir structure and modeofgrowth 
to comprehend what tho (Icrmans call their “ idea,” and thus looks at 
them with the clear eye of intelligence instead of with the dim vision 
of ignorance. On these grounds, no less than on that which wo have 
already specified, we regret the entire omission of the Cryptogamia 
from ilr. Dresser’s volume, and hope that he will take an early oppor¬ 
tunity of completing it by the addition of a notice of their more 
important foms. 

Notwithstanding the number of Tcxt-bix)ks of Geology already be¬ 
fore the public, w'c think that the widow of Hugh Miller was fully 
justified in the belief that the puhlication of the course of Lectures on 
Popular Geology® which he delivered in L'dijiburgh not long bcfoie Ins 


® Sketch-book of Popular Geology; being a Scrks’of Lectures delivered before 
the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh,’* by Hugh Miller. With an Intro- 
<luctoiy Preface, giving a Kesiim^ of the Progress of Geological Science within tbo 
lost Two Years, lly Sirs. Miller. Edinburgh. 18311, Post Svo, pp. 358, 
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dcatli, would serve a useful purpose, cand bo especially interesting to 
those who arc familiar with the principal featui'es of the countiy from 
which his illustrations are drawn. For in these lectures he had 
brought together the gifienil results of the geological studies which 
he had pursued through various parts of his native Scotland; and tlie 
objection which he made to their publication at the time was that 
he had given in them so many of his best facts and broadest ideas,— 
so m\ich, indeed, of what would b^s required to lighten the ])rior detail* 
of what lie contemplated as his muximmi opm^ the Geology of Scot¬ 
land,”—that it would be undesirahlo to send them forth by Ihomselves. 
Tlicse lectures are indeed in every way admirable specimens of their 
author’s best manner. Commencing with the historic period of Scot¬ 
land’s existence, and showing how the remains of Ivoman art and the 
ruder implements of their predecessors enahlo us to reason hack to the 
condition of the country and of its inhabitants, in periods of remote 
anti(|uity, he skilfully connects Geologic and Human history by bring¬ 
ing together evidence from a groat variety of sources as to the changes 
of level whicli have occuiTod in the country since it has li-^en tenanted 
by man; often producing very iinpprtant inodiJieations in tho 
the coast-line, and in some j)laccs adding what he calls a ^Mlat niar- 
guial selvatre ” of considerable extent, which constitutes with the old 
coast line a well-marked feature in tho laiulseapo. And upon this he 


niakes one of his characteristically appropriate and suggestive remarks: 


“ (ieology may he pro])crl^ ro^ankal as the ffcirnce of landscape; it is to the 
landscape painter what anatoiuy is to tlie historic painter, or to the sculptor. 
In tl\e singularly rich and varionsU compounded prospects of our country, 
llicrc is scarce a single tract ijiat ciuiiiol, be resohed into some geological 
]n‘(‘iiliarily in the country’s framework, oi*uhirli docs ^ot bear witness othcr- 
wibc mul more directly Ilian from any mere suggestion of The associative 
faculty, (o some striking c\(’nl in its jdiysical history. Its landscapes arc 
tablets roughened, like llie lahlets of ^inovi-li, with the records of the past; 
and their various features, wlicther of hill or valley, terrace or escarpment, 
form I lie bold uiid graceful characters in which the narrative is inscribed.” 


It is in the same si>u’it that he goesl^ack througli the successive 
periods of geological time, from the glacial to the tortiaiy, secondary, 
palaeozoic, and azoic; everywhere seizing upon tho materials which lie 
obvious to every thoughtful observer, and building these up into the 
fabric of science with the masterly design of the able architect, and 
the skitful handling of the practised artisan,—the graceful suggestions 
of a poetic imagination being by no means passed by, but finding 
place wherever such ornaments could be appropriately introduced. 

The book is adapted as w'ell as any book could be to lead its reader 
to the study of geology in the best of all methods, that of observation 
guided by intelligence; and it will conduct him by the same path 
which its author himself followed with such remarkable sagacitv and 
such singular success, when, unconscious of the re.sults which had been 
evolved by the labours of bis predecessors, he set himself to reason 
upon tlie phenomena exhibited by his sandstone quarry, and to search 
into the past history of the globe under the sure guidance of the clue 
afforded by observation of the changes it is even now undergoing. 
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One especial charm Avliich these lectures have for us, is their entire 
freedom from those theological discussions and allusions which form 
so prominent a feature of most of their auAor’s writings. In their 
composition lie seems to have wisely determined to apply himself in 
the first instance to the cx])osition of Geology as a science; and to 
have reserved the question of its bearing on Scripture for separate dis¬ 
courses, which were delivered as the closing lectures of the course, 
'^hese have been already published irf “ The Testimony of the liocks 
and Mrs. ]\Iiller has, in our opinion, exereise<l a wise discretion in not 
rc])roclucing them here, and in substituting as an Appendix a series of 
extracts from pai)ers left by her husband, on various points of geolo¬ 
gical interest, which had not been incorporated in either of his pub¬ 
lished works. She has also added in a Preface a notice of some of the 
more important geological discoveries which have been made since the 
lectures were delivered; dwelling especially on the changes which liavc 
been brought about in the intcrpi'ctation of the* palajozoie geology ol’ 
Scotland by the recent determination of Sir Ilodcrick Murchison 
(based upon tlic evidence of Ibssils for the most part collected by jMr. 
C.W. Peach),that the supposed Old Ked Conglomerate of the Western 
II ighlands really belongs to the Silurian period, and on the discovery, 
now fully substantiated, of the ini])riiit of the footste])3 of large reptiles 
in the uppermost beds of the true Old lied Sandstone. The recent 
date of one of the most impoi’tant results wrought out by modem 
Geological inquiry, has preVented her from including this in her sum¬ 
mary ; and we shall <lo our readers a service by a concise statement of 
the evidence, which now seems conclusive, iu regard to the co-exist¬ 
ence of man with those numerous species of mammals, most of them 
now extinct, which tenanted thVs portion of the globe in the “post- 
pleiocone,” or “drift” period. 

The belief in the recent introduction of the human race has been 

♦ 

until lately so generally accepted amongst geologists, that it has 
seemed nothing short of the rankest heresy to attempt to disturb it. 
Gases have every now and then been adduced in which human hones 
or implements were discovered in the same beds with bones of extinct, 
mammals; but these have been thought to bo expliealilo by accidents 
which might have subsequently brought about an as.sociation not 
dependent on original conteinporaneitj' of existence. A very remark¬ 
able case of this kind was made known about two years ago by SI. do 
Perthes, who, in a .work entitled “ Antltpiites Geltiques ct A^itedilu- 
viennes,” announced his discovery of Hints obviously fashioned by tlie 
hand of man in gravel-pits, on hills 200 I'cet high, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Abbeville, associated with the remsiiiis of the extinct elephant, 
rhinoceros, bear, hya?na, stag, ox, and horse; the gravel beds being 
overlaid with thick beds of sand and loam containing the dolicalo 
shells of fresh-water mollusks. Even tliis case did not at once 
attract the attention it deserved, on account, perhaps, of the admix¬ 
ture of theory with the facts stated by M. do Perthes; but it hap¬ 
pened that, ill the course of last year, further evidence of the same 
kind was brought to light in the course of some explorations which 
have been carried on beneath the stalagmitic crust which forms tho 
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floor of a cave newly opened at Brixham, in Devonshire. Strongly 
imprc'ssed with the facts there revealed, but still not feeling altogether 
satisfied that they mi^rfit not admit of some other explanation, 
Mr. Prestwich, the geoiigist par excellence of the post-tertiary for¬ 
mations, and, therefore, the man of all others best qualified to 
pronounce authoritatively upon sncih a question, determined to exa¬ 
mine for himself into the eases cited by M. de Perthes as occurring in 
the neighbourhood of Abbeville ifud Amiens; and he wisely associate^ 
with liirnself Jlr. Evans, an antiquary, who had paid great attention 
to tlie sulycct of flint weapons. Ocular proof was obtained by these 
gentlemen f)f the existence of the flint Implements in si(u, and of the 
undisturbed condition of the gravel bed above and ai'ound tlicni; and 
the idea of their having been buried at some period subsequent to the 
formation of tlio drift was entirely negatived by the absence of any 
traces of the holes which must have been dug for the purpose, none 
sneli being discoverable, though many hundreds of the implements 
liad been found dispersed througli the mass. Tlio inference seems 
irresistible, therefore, that these implemeiils were originally imbedded 
in the gravel with the remains of aninuds which are known to Iiavo 
tenanted EurojK! during tlie period of its formation; and tlie only 
reasonable doubt that can present itself as t(» man’s contemporaneity 
v;ith them, arises out of the question, whetlier these Hints were really 
fashioned by the art of man, or wliether they may have derived their 
jjceuliar configuration from natural eausoif As to this point, however, 
we cannot thinli that doubt can exist in the mind of any intelligent 
]Hn'‘OU who carefully examines them, and who compares them with 
tlu» forms into whicli Hints arc brought by natural fracture. They are 
much ruder in their shaj)e tlnm theWdtic stou'^ weapons, and seem, 
from their geological position, to have been long anterior, the Celtic 
stone weapons being found in tliO superlieial soil above the drift; so 
that it seems probable that they arc the remains of a ditferent race of 
tiK'ii. who inhabited ibis region of the globe at a period anterior to its 
Celtic occupation. 

Having been fully satisfied of these fac^s by bis investigation of the 
Abbeville anti Amiens casps, Mr. Prestwich turned his attention to the 
necouiit given by Mr. Frcrc in the “ Arelueologia,” of the occurrence 
of a similar case towards the end of the last century in our own 
country; a number of Hint weapons having been di.^covered in con¬ 
junction with elephant remains, in a gravel-pit in Suffolk, at a depth 
of 11 or 12 feet from the surface, the gravel being overlaid by sand and 
briek-cartli. Some of these w^^apons arc preserved in the Museum of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and others in the British Museum; and 
they are identical in form with those found in Normaudy. Pro(?eed- 
ing to this spot for the purpose of making a personal investigation of 
the cireumstanecs, Mr. Prestwich was fortunate enough to meet 
with an old man who distiiictlv remembered the finding of the 
weai)ons more than sixty years since, and who was able to point out 
the spot from which they had been dug; and ho further ascertained 
that similar implements have been since found from time to time in 
the same deposit of gravel, two having been dug out last wbter. Thti 
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evidence of the Suffolk gravel-pit is, therefore, quite corroboi-ativc of 
that of the Abbeville and Amiens beds; and there can bo little doubt 
that a careful scrutiuy of the inammaliferorfs drifts elsewhere would 
bring to light similar evidences of man’s dtistence at the period of 
their formation. So far from looking upon such cases as exceptional, 
and as furnishing difficulties to be explained away, geologists will now, 
it may be hoped, accept them as normal, and zealously seek for ad¬ 
ditional facts that may throw light* upon the condition of these by 
far the earliest human inhabitants of our globe of whose existence we 
have anv traces, 

V 

It much to Hugh Miller’s credit that he abstained from pro¬ 
nouncing dogmatically, in the lectures before us, against the higher 
antiquity of the human race; and we have been much struck with the 
cautious manner in which he expressed himself on this point. We 
have no good grounds to believe/’ ho saj’s, “ that man existed upon the 
eartli, during what iu Britain and that portion of the Continent which 
lies under the same lines of latitude, wore the times of the boulder- 
clay and drift-gravels.” Had his life been pi’olonged a couple of years 
later, he would have been made acquainted with the facts of which we 
have given an outline; and we cannot doubt that, with the honesty 
which characterized him, he would have at once recognised tlicir 
logical value, and admitted tlic inferenct*s to which they seem so 
unequivocally to lead; and would have then set himself manfully to 
work anew at the jirohlein^ho was always labouring to solve—the 
reconcilement of tlie facts of Geological fcJcionco with the Scriptm’al 
record of the Creation, JJow futile every such attempt must be— 
how vain a thing it is to set Ijounds to knowledge, and to say “ hitherto 
shalt thou come, and>no further"—is so fully exemplified in the past 
history of Geology, and especially iu the case just cited, that it may ho 
hoped that henceforth the attempt may he abandoned, and that num of 
science will pursue their inquiries untrammelled hy the fancied necessity 
of squaring their doctrines In accordance with any foregone coiielusion 
whatever. Every truly philosophic worker will abstain irom building 
inferences upon negative dat^. Hugh IMiller could affirm witli perfect 
truth that there were then no good grounds ” to believe that man had 


co-existed with the extinct mammals of the drilt; yet uninistakeable 
grounds for such a belief have now been furnished. With such a fact 


before him, and with the analogous evidence of the existence of rep¬ 
tilian and of mammalian life at epochs long anterior to those at wliieh 
they liad been previously regarded as having made tlieir first ap 2 )car- 
ance iu the Earth’s history—iwill any. geologist now venture to do 
more than repeat Hugh Miller’s phrase in regard to tlic existence of 
man*at any period anterior to the times of the boulder-clay and drift 
gravels, or positively to deny that ho may have been contemporaneous 
with the extinct mammals either of the earlier Tertiarios, or of any 
antecedent formation ? 


For more than fifty years M. Biot has held a most distinguished 
position among the savans of France ; and he lias attained a deserved 
reputation, not merely on account of his attainments, labours, and 
discoveries iu mathematics and physical science, but also for his clear- 
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ness and admirable method of exposition as a writer on scientific sub¬ 
jects, for Iiis candour and sound judgment as a critic, and for his truth¬ 
fulness aiid ability as a luograplicr. The collection of “ Scientific and 
Literary Miscellanies \ilnch he has now given to the world, embraces 
such of his writings, not too purely technical, as he has himself 
thought most worthy of republication; it embraces a great variety of 
subjects, scientific, literary, historical, and personal; and it will 
be doubtless studied with interost by' many ifi this country as wejl 
as on the Continent, as probably the last production of*one of that 
small but inoinorable band of scientific veterans (sadly thinned by the 
recent deaths of Humboldt and Kobert Jirown) whose labours contri¬ 
buted so largcl}' to the advancement of science during the first third of 
the ])resent century. 

Tliosc of our roiidei’S wlio are interested in meteorological theories 
will bo glad to know that the views of Mr. Howell, an intelligent and 
inde])en(l<nit self-educated thinker, whose doctrines have been more 
than oueo discussed at the British Association, have now been put 
forth in a more complete form,^ w ith every desire on tlie part of the 
author that tliey should "be fuJIv arid fairlv canvassed. We will not 
talco u])on ourselves to pronounce upon their value, l)ut we cannot refuse 
our testimony to the modesty with wliiel) tluw arc jmopounded, and to 
the scientific knowledge whiL'li is adduced in J^lieir support. 

We are glad to find that the peacelul pursuits of seionce have not 
been neglected in our Indian einj)irc, no^iwithstanding that the din of 
arms and the criij^ oJ’ hinuap sulfering have drowned for a time its 
gentler utterances. In the new part of the “ JMcmoirsof the Geological 
Survey of India,”'* whicli lias lately reaehed us, will bo found a memoir 
“ On the Geological Structure of a pf4*tion of the Ivhasi Hills, Bengal,” 
by Dr. Oldham, tlic Director of the Indian Survey, and another “On 
the Geological Structure of tlie iVilgliiri Hills, Madras,” by Henry P, 
Bla'ndford. Both these are ol' too technical a character to admit of our 
giving even an outline ol* their contents; but we may mention it as an 
example of the dillieulties which attend the prosecution of inquiries of 
this kind in India, that at one of the ftations at \\hic\\ Dr. Oldham 
sjient three months, there fell in that period no fewer than hundred 
and Hveeniy-aix incheft ol' rain. 

Having brought under the attention of onr readers in our last 
volume tlio laborious treatise on‘‘ Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology,” 
which has been recently completed by Dr. Hermann Schaclit, we had 
not cxj)ected to be so soon called upon to notice another protluction 
from his pen but we have great satisfaction in recommending the 


^ ** Mi^langes Scientifiques et Litt^^rairea,” Par J. B. Biot, Membre de 
FAcadt^inie Fniiii^'iiiso, Tomes iii. Svo, Paris. IS.'iS, 

® “Au Baaay on the Cause of Itain and its Allied Phenomena,” By G, A. 
liowcll, IIou<»rary Member of tho Aslimoleaii Society. Oxford. I85D, 8vo, 
pp. 105, 

® “ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India.'' Vol. 1. Part II. Published 
by tho Government. Calcuttii. 1858. 

^ “Grundriss dor Anatomie und Pliysiologio der Gewachae, 55um Gebrauch 
beiiu Untcrricht and sein Selbstudium fur Mediciner, Phartuaceuten, Haud-uiid 
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compendious treatise he has since issued, as admirably suited to iin* 
part a scientific acquaintance with the subject to those who do not 
care to go into its niinutije, and who seek only to master the general 
structure of plants and the principal fact|[ in the history of their 
growth and development. 

Dr. Massy’s little work^ is scarcely what its title would lead us to 
suppose; for it is really a treatise on Ilomceopathy verstts Allopathy, 
written in tlic usual st,le of such productions. Though Ilomceopathy 
may rightly claim to be accounted “mild ” medicine, it is unfair to 
designate Allopathy’' as “ severe; ” and the large class of so-called allo¬ 
pathic ]*raetitioners who put their chief trust in the curative powers of 
nature is altogether ignored. What is most wanted for the estab¬ 
lishment of Horacjeopathy as a scientific doctrine, is not that kind of 
comparison which Homaiopathic writers are always drawing between 
their own practice and that of their “regular” opponents ; but explicit 
proof that their system of treatment has any elHiaeiiey 'wliatevcr, 
beyond that whicli it derives from the regulated regimen of tlio patient, 
and from that expectation of benefit whicli (as all experience shows) is 
a large eloincnt in the success of any metliod of treatnicnl. It is 
diflicult to ox])eriincnt satisfactorily ujjon such a point ; hut to those 
who seek for i^ositive evidence of the therapeutic value of infinitesimal 
doses, nothing short of careful comparison of a wide range of results 
of the Homoeopathic as compared with the simply Natural treatment 
can have the least value. We believe that the materials for such a 
comparison are to he Anind in the liospitgls of Vienja; and it does not 
say mueli for the sy^stcni, that these materials have not been nuido 
available to its support. 

It would be sciireely possiblok to draw a more remarkable contrast 
than between the liypothetical dynamization asserted by the followers 
of Hahnemann to be imparted by'^ friction to intiuitesiinal doses of 
medicines (the proof of whose jiotency is only to bo obtained by watch¬ 
ing their effects on the living body under cireumstanccs peculiarly 
liable to induce fallacious results), and the agency of the Electric 
force, which, whjjst caj)ablc o** excitement hy^ the very same means, pos¬ 
sesses an obvious power both over inorganic matters and over the living 
body, the conditions of whose action can be determined with precision, 
and wdiich will doubtless bo turned to most valuable account in the 
treatment of disease, when tlie nature of the departure from the normal 
state in each class of cases shall have been sufficiently elucidated. 
The researclies of Matteucci, Du liois-Kcynnond„ and others have 
recently added so much to owe knowledge of the physiological action of 
Electricity, that it is not unreasonable to hope that a foundation will 
ere long be laid for its rational employment in medical practice. 
Hitherto, it must be confessed, the successful results which have 
seemed to be derived from its use have been but very few in comparison 


Foratwirthe, so wie fur Studirende der Naturwisscnfichaften Uberhaupfc," Von l>i*. 
Hermann Schacht, Mit 349 mikTOskopischen Abhildungen auf 169 in den Text 
gcdruckten Holzschnitten. Berlin, 1859. 8vo, pp, 208. 

^ '‘Mild Medicine in Contradistinction to Severe Medicine." By R. Tutliill 
Massy, M.D., L.Il.C.S.I,, &c. London. Fcap. 8v(^ pp. 118. 
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with the multitude of failures ; and a not unreasonable prejudice exists 
against its remedial value among a large proportion of the medical pro¬ 
fession, who see it practised by empirics almost universally ignorant 
of its olTects on the hilaltby body, and destitute of any principle to 
guide them in the application of it to the tniatment of disease. It is 
of the more importance, therefore, .that the inquiry should be syste¬ 
matically taken up by men who are qualified, both by medical and 
b 3 ''pliy si cal studies, to investigate it aright; and in the work^ before 
J)r. Althaus gives abundant evidence of his qualifications in both these 
respects, and of his desire to invt‘stigate i!ic therapeutic value of 
Klectririty by a judicious and carefully-devised system of experimenta¬ 
tion. Of its geh'eral tone and spirit we can speak most favourably ; 
for it is as conqiletc a contrast to the preceding, in these respects, as it 
ij in its subject. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


H istorical cpltonu's are seldom of much use, except as chrono¬ 
logical registers. To swell the number of bare outlines or 
skeletons of tnedheval history’’ was not, liowever, the design of Dr. 
Leonhard Schmitz, when he undertook to supply a record of the 
political and social characteristics of the Middle Ages.' He had hoped, 
indeed, to have been able to conJcnsii the liistorv of this period iii one 
volume, similar to his Alanual, containing the history of antiquit)', of 
wliicli the jwoseni work is to he rogiirded as a continuation; but he 
found that tlie mass of material ainlthe interest of flie subject “ demanded 
a fuller and more detailed treatment.” Accordingly he has divided 
Iho history of the Middle Ag('s into two great periods, the first extend¬ 
ing from the oviU’throw of the Western Empire to tlie Crusades a.J). 
d7G-l09(j, and the second from tlie beginning of the Chaisades, to the 
Protestant Rofonnation. Each of the^^ periods occupies a volume. 
Till' first volume, eoin]U'ising a universal history of 021) years, is now 
given to the jiublie. The second will follow in a short time. In pre- 
jiaring this excellent eoiulcnsatiun of the events of Catholic and Feudal 
times, Dr. L, Schmitz has not only consulted the best modern works, 
but has availed himself of conicmporaiy authoriticft, when accessible. 
His epochal subdivisions apfiear to us well cliosen, but the Protestant 
llcformation cannot, we think, notwithstanding its canonical repute,, 
be rcgarilcd as the beginning of the new era in Europe. Social phono- 
mena are so closely interdependent, that it is not possible to fi.x with 
precision the epoch at wliich^ono pliasis terminates and another begins; 
hut numerous organic changes, political, industrial, and philosophical, 


® A Treatise on Medical Electricity, Theoretical and Practical; and its Use 
in theTreatnicntof Paralysis, Neuralgia,andother Diseases.'* By J. Althaus, M.D. 
London* 1851). 8vo, pj». 85:5. 

^ “A History of the Middle Ages.** By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. In 2 vola. 
London: Hivingtons. 185D. 
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indicate the early part of the fourteenth century as the true era of 
the commencement of the decline of mediseval institutions. While 
Dr. L. Schmitz admits that a portion of the neriod commonly desig¬ 
nated the dark ages is characterized by a proljund ignorance of some 
of the most vital principles of human progress and happiness, ho protests 
against the ungrateful presumption which treats that period as one of 
utter darkness, or regards it with contempt or indifference. It was, he 
rightly says, a period in which new and intrusive elements, while they 
could not but destroy much that was ancie,nt and valuable, had to pass 
through a long process, in which they were either assimilated to the 
ancient elements, or ultimately came forth as distinct nationalities, 
with new institutions and ideas. In fact, the whom of the mediaeval 
period was tho Season of planting and maturing the fruits which were 
reaped in the beginning of the sixteenth century. During these ages 
Feudalism grew up to cement afresh the old social relations, Catholicism 
ai'ose to give moral diseijdinc and political unity to Europe : Monas- 
ticism elaborated thouglit, protected weakness, and promoted agricul¬ 
ture. The Komance languages were tho grmvth of this period; tho 
Crus.ades made whole nations thrill with the sentiineiit of a oommon 
life; a rnaguificent architecture covered the laud with noble castles 
and palaces, or imposing cathedrals and churches. Our Parliamentary 
and municipal government, and all our civil and social institutions 
have their origin in the Middle Ages. The destructive as well as con¬ 
structive cliaracter of these tltoes; the evil as well as tho good; the 
barbarism and ferocity as well as the chivalry and piety of our mediaival 
ancestors, are not unsatisfactorily exhibited by Dr. Schmitz in this 
valuable manual. The pages in which the career of Charlemagne, that 
rock in the broad geean,’* is rMated, and those which describe the 
rise and progress of Mahomedanisni, and appreciate the civilization of 
its professors, are replete with iiiterestiug fact. The historian is tole¬ 
rant and liberal in his views; and willingly recognises moral energy or 
intellectual power in Catholic as in jh*otestant, in. Moslem as in 
Christian, 

A uaiTative of the struggle between the Parliament of France and 
the Fronde, combined with a biography of Mathieu Mole, who led one 
of the two opposing paiHiies of Parliament as Conde did the other, has 
been drawi> up by the Baron de Barante.® Miclielet designates the 
Fronde as the most ridiculous of revolutions, and defines it as a revolt 
of the lawyers against the law. It broke out in the year of the treaty 
of Westphalia, 1648, the year which terminated a European war, and 
added Als.ace to France. The Parliament of Paris was composed of 
lawyers; timid, tractable, and submissive in general, it became bold 
and dehaut on the death of Bicbelieu. ^Cardinal Mazarin succeeded 
this great minister, inheriting his diiRcultics as well as his high position. 
The misery of the people was extreme. It was impossible to augment 
the revenue by taxation. Mazarin had recourse to casual, expedients. 
Four years’ payment was withdrawn from the royal Companies by 


^ Le Parlement et la Fronde, La Vie de Mathieu Mold.” Par le Baron do 
Barante. Paris: DidieretCK 1859. 
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Emeri, the superintendent of finance. An exemption was offered to 
the Parliament, but it declined this grace, and refused to register the 
edict. It then declared its unison with the other Companies, those of 
the Grand Council, Chamber of Accounts, and Court of Aids. Dis¬ 
cussions and remonstrandis on the Royal Declaration followed. The 
Queen Regent and the ministers lost patience, and as the Parliament 
was returning from the church of Notre Dame, where a Te Deum had 
been cliauuted for the victory of Lens, they had Broussel and 4e 
, Blancomesiul (the President) arrested, and three other members of Par¬ 
liament banished. Broussel was a favourite with the people. A mob 
collected before lup door. The streets were in an uproar. Stones were 
flung. Marshal do la Meillaraye and his guards wore unable to preserve 
the peace. Two or three persons were killed, and the tumult was not 
appeased till night. M. Mole, the First President, had an interview 
with the Queen. “I knqw,” said this fearless woman, “that there is 
a disturbance in the city; but you shall answer for it, Messieurs du 
Paricmont. Retirez.’’ Mole and twenty others with him a second 
time approached the Queen. On bended knee arid with tears in their 
eyes, they besought her to release Broussel, or at least to deliberate on 
the means for averting a great public Calamity. The Parliament pro¬ 
ceeded at last to -the customary place of discussion. At every ten 
steps they heard the people demanding the liberation of Broussel. 
They had passed two barricades, when Mole was seized by one of the 
insurgents, who presented a pistol, biddiii^ him return to the Palais 
Rcj’-al, and not leave it till Broussel was liberated, “ You are 
very impudent,” said the President. “ Turn traitor,” said the man, 
plucking him by the beard, “ and bring us Broussel or Mazarin,” Mole’s 
reply was a menace of punishment! The ci^l war began. The 
people sided with the Parliament. The anti-court party professed to 
be well-alibcted to the Queen, and declared that their opposition was 
directed against the Cardinal Mazarin only. He was the object of all 
their accusations; the mark at which they slung all their iiivectives. 
Hence their .sobriquet of Frondeurs. The Duke of Beaufort, the 
Duke of Ncmoui's, the Prince of Conti, ^hc Duke do Veiidoinc, and 
Marshal Turonne were their leaders. On the day of the barricades, 
the people of Paris attacked the troops, and obliged the CJacen to 
liberate the two members. A kind of truce followed; but the Parlia¬ 
ment continuing refractory, and the ])eoplc tumultuous, the Queen 
withdrew from Paris to St. Germjiin, taking with her her son, and 
commissioning the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Condo to reduce 
Paris by blockade. The Parliament declared Cardinal Mazarin a public 
enemy, and outlawed him. It levied troops, moreover, but the pre¬ 
sence of the Spaniards, who had entered Franco to take advantage of 
this crisis, was the occasion of a momentary reconciliation. The 
Queen, King, and minister returned to Pai*is in August 1649. In 1650 
Condo’s pretensions became insupportable, and the Queen had him 
arrested. Ho had already bargained with the' party of the Fronde. 
Tureniie, who was about to join the Spaniards, gave out that he con¬ 
tended for his deliverance. Mazarin, finding the cause of the Princes 
and the Frondeurs supported by Spain, was compelled to yield. In 
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1654 he gained over Turenne. In the following year the Parisians 
themselves obliged the king to return., The Frondeurs crowded the 
ante-chambers of Mazarin. Conde and thei Spaniards were defeated 
by Turenne, who was now in command Cf the royal army. The 
Fronde, says Michelet, had ruined the Parriament by forcing it to 
acknowledge them, and the success of the Fronde over the Parliament 
terminat<jd in tlie complete and final triumph of royalty. 

i.Mathicu Mole is regarded by liis admiring biographer as a inan of 
rare virtue and noble intellect, as the type and model of that Parlia¬ 
mentary spirit Avhich for more than two centuries had defended France 
iigaiiist the arbitrary acts of an absolute government. He was forty 
years in public life. As First President, he Avas prudent and impartial, 
now vindicating the royal power and social order, now maintaining the 
prerogatives of Parliament and the authority of the laws. Montesquieu 
praises him for his unexampled heroism; ^de Retz testifies to his 
courage and many virtues; Cardinal Richelieu, in whose administration 
lie had discharged the duties of Procurcur-Gencral of the Parliament, 
respected and valued him. It is said of him that he never betrajctl 
his duty to the Queen, the honour of Parliament, or the interests of 
the people, while he moderated the ardour and baffled the intrigues of 
faction. Mathieu Mole wtis born in 15S4, of a family not wltbuut his¬ 
torical renown. In 1429, wlmn Jeanne d*Arc presented liersolf boloj-e 
the town of Troyes, William Mole was one of the leaders of the anti- 
English party there who peVsuaded the garrison to treat with tlic 
besieging forces, the negotiation ending in the honourable retirement 
of the former. The posterity of W. Mole formed manj^ a noble alliance 
during the next two hundi’ed years. In 1502, Edward Mole was 
named President of^iilm Parliament, His son, the subject of our 
biography, Avas born in 1584. In the twenty-second year of his age, 
he was made conseiller; four years after, he was appointed Prcaidvnl 
auje SequHeSf and Procmeur^Gtneral in 1614. In IGIL, the office of 
First President of the Parliament was vacated by the death of Lcjay. 
Ten months after Mole succeeded him. Subsequently, he was made 
Keeper of the Seals, but finding the functions of his double position 
incompatible, he was permitted to resign (1653), and during the few 
years of life that yet remained to liim enjoyed the repose of a private 
and undistinguished existence; his sole luxury being a splendid library. 
He died three years after his retirement. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Knight’s “ Popular History of England"*^ 
concludes the period from the earliest time to the Revolution of 1688. 
The fifth and lately issued volume commences the seconcj and more 
modem division, dating from the restoration of English liberty and 
terminating Avith that epoch in the reign of Queen Victoria “ Avhich 
includes the great change in the commercial policy of the country 
which was the crowning glory of a period of Avonderful material de¬ 
velopment.” For the general characteristics of this meritorious nar¬ 
rative of our national life and development, Ave refer our readers to 


**The Popular History of England.” By C. Knight. Vol. V. Bradbury 
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previous notices in the “Westminster Eeview,” contenting ourselves 
with tlie I'cmark that the recent instalment indicates the same literary 
grace, the same quiet enthusiasm, and tlie same catholic sympathy 
which have been commended in the preceding portions. The volume 
now before us contains tlirty chapters. Of these twenty-one are his¬ 
torical and nine descriptite of the social, industrial, political, and intel¬ 
lectual condition of the p^ple. The historical narrative comprises the 
interval of time between lu89 and 1744, from the proclamation which 
announced that William and Mary Avere king and queen of these realrhs 
till the death of Anne and the succession of the “ elderly foreign gen¬ 
tleman Avho spoke no English.” The battle of the Boyne; the Act of 
Settlement; the impeachment of Somers ; the Peace of Kyswick ;* the 
'Preuty of Utrecht; the campaigns of Marlborough and Peterborough; 
tlie Jacobite plots and attempted invasion; the trial of Sachevcrel and 
tlie dismission of Oxford are described or discussed with Mr. Knight’s 
usual felicity of expression and freshness of feeling. He introduces us 
to all the great men of the day,—the brilliant and intriguing Bolirig- 
broke; the matchless satirist and unwearied pamphleteer, Swift; the 
sturdy, deep-thinking, and inventive De Foe; the gentle humorist, 
Addison; and the wittiest and most elaborate of poetic artists, Pope. 
Dutch William himself is pronounced by Mr. Knight to have been' 
for lliirteen years well nigh the sole “representative of what was 
lieroic in Knglund.” Physically, however, ho was not of heroic mould. 
He had a thin and weak body and was a|thmatie. This man Avith the 
“largo front and bright eye,” Avith the “amazing memory and sIoav 
speech,” with a frigid demeanour and solemn manner, used his talents, 
says our historian, not for display, but for service, disarmed the hos¬ 
tility of factions by his seeming imi^rturbability; in war carried the 
hearts of all along Avitli him ])y liis fire and hi.'f daring; and in nego¬ 
tiation accomplished the greatest objects by his perseverance and, 
al)ov(‘ all, b\^ his truthfulness. The circumstances attending the 
Massacre of "Glencoe, for Avhieli some historians have made William 
alone responsible, are related with precision. Mr. Knight assumes that 
the king did road the order for the cxtijjpation of Mac Ian and “ that 
tribe” before signing it, and avers that the Avord cxtiri>ation meant a 
complete sin)pression of a lawless community, but not their indiscrimi¬ 
nate slaughter. William, he says, acceded to the one exception to his 
general clemency urged on him by Dalrymple, Argyle, and Breadal- 
bano, intending the elan to be rooted out, Le., broken up and removed, 
but not to be butchered. In tliis instance, William was wholly under 
the guidance of his Scotch ministers, acting in the spirit of all Scotch 
statesmen towards the Highland clans. The slaughter Avas devised by 
Scottish statesmen of the Lowlands, and earned through by Scottish 
captains of the Highlands. The military execution was a device of 
the crafty and ferocious spirit of clan hostility. Glencoe, moreover, 
Avas not the last of the Highland massacres “ sanctioned by no inter¬ 
vention of King William, but by the old letters of fire and sword” 
granted by the Ih’ivy Council of Scotland. In the nine chapters eluci¬ 
datory of England’s social condition, and the progress of the liberal 
arts and sciences, many emphatic and informing iacts are recorded. At 
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the beginning of the eighteenth century the enclosed land of England 
was estimated at half tlie area of the kingdom. Ten thousand square 
miles of land, now under cultivation, were then heath, morass, and 
forest. On this vast tract squatted the vagrants, or cottagers, as they 
were called, enjoying an annual income of /»/. 10^. per family. The 
agricultural labourer was better off, the year^ revenue of a labouring 
man’s family being 151, Wheat was then /forty shillings a quarter; 
Qne-fifth of the whole population were paupers. The income of emi¬ 
nent clergymen ” was little more than one-fourth that of a gentleman, 
the “ lesser clergyman’s ” pecuniary means were a little above those of 
a fai’mer; while some of the clergy had a pittance not higher tlian that 
of the common seaman or outdoor labourer. For the poor there was' 
little or no education. Geography and history were not among the usual 
studies of the children of the nobility, who were instructed mainly in 
dancing, fencing, and riding. Science, however, was cultivated, art 
encouraged, and literature patronized in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. The inlluence and objects of the essayists, and the two groat 
writers of fiction of that period; the genius of Wren and Vanbrugh, as 
architects; of Gibbons, as sculptor; and of Knoller, Thornhill, and 
Hogarth, as painters, are appreciated in the closing chapters of this 
•volume of Mr, Knight’s history. The book abounds in illustrations 
of coins, medals, state insignia, costume, and art. 

Mr. Wilson, an American tourist, and the author of the “ Ileligion 
of Mexico,” has put forth a^iew history of the Spanish Conquest, in 
which the matured thoughts of the author- on this subject are pre¬ 
sented to us.* Mr. Wilson denies the trustwortliiness of the chronicles 
which furnished the late Mr. Prescott with the materials for his ad¬ 
mired nairativc of the Conquest. He claims no merit for personal 
sagacity, and makes *ho pretensions to originality. The Hon. Lewis 
Cass, in the “North American Review,” had pointed out the incon¬ 
sistencies and fables of the Spanish historians even before Prescott 
wrote his history. Mr. Albert Gallatin, too, had preceded liirn “in 
his complete exposure of one great imposture, the pretended Aztec 
picture-writing.” It is Mr.,Wilson’s distinction to have embodietl 
into a system the isolated brandies of the subject, which Iiave been 
successfully investigated by others. The final result of this new his¬ 
torical construction is given in the present volume. Fresh from the 
burning pages of Prescott, says Mr. Wilson, we stepped on the shore 
of Mexico only to find how the dreamland of our heated brain dillercd 
from the Mexico of reality. The first glance at the semi-sterilc 
plateau of TIascala, suggested doubt. No agricultural skill could have 
forced from the ungrateful soil a tithe of the produce necessary to sup¬ 
port the millions who are said to have held sway there. Where, too, 
was the “ Vallum ” of Cortez ? Where the solid wall of miles in 
length ? The aspect of Cholula shook his faith into a heap of dust. 
He hastened to the “great pyramid.” Before him was a large cone, 
such as still exist in Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. From that moment 

* “A New History of the Conquest of Mexico, Ac,” By Eobert Anderson 
Counsellorat-Law. London: Trtibner and Co. 1859, 
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all credence in the relations of previous historiogi*aphers was annihilated. 
Further inquiry ensued, terminating in a new theory to account for the 
prc-oxistencc of Mexican civilization, and in the entire rejection of a 
mnss of foreign material apparently borrowed from lables of the 
Moorish era, for effect ih Spain, The chief positions, or conclusions, 
of our sceptical historiaiamay be thus abbreviated. The Aztec picture- 
writings ai'e Spanish fabiVjations, They do not purport to be originals, 
but are confessedly transJripts by the Monk Pietro from Indian re¬ 
cords. Tlieir continuation for “thirty-two years the CoiiquOBt, 
the contradictions and absurdities which they present, and the entire 
absence of evidence in favour of their genuineness, induce Mr. Wilson 
to regard tlic whole story as one of Zuinarraga's pious frauds. Tlie 
narrative of Bernal Diaz de Castillo, written fifty years after the 
war, is a “ historv conformed to the interests of the Cliurch ” and 
Bernal Diaz himself is denounced as a myth. This narrative, like the 
Aztec picture-writings, appeared in the second generation succeeding 
the Conquest. The despatches of Cortez arc our only written autho¬ 
rity# They consist of two part.s, one an accurate detail of adventures 
consistent with the topography oJ* tlie region in which they occun'ed ; 
the other a mass of mythical matiTial. Mr. Wilson considers that the 
removal of this element secures botli the hero and the war a more 
commanding position than has hitherto been assigned them. Passing 
on to a critical survey of the extinct empire of central America, our 
author indicates the numerous points of resemblance between the archi¬ 
tecture of these jierislicd cities of an unknown antiquity and that of 
the Egy]*iaiis. Vet notwithstanding tlic .striking analogies enume¬ 
rated by him,he decides that the ancient inhabitants were not Egyptian. 
Their mode of sepulture was dillbropt; their methods of worship dif¬ 
ferent; the structure of tlieir pyramids dilSvrcnt. The cuUus of 
jnimawal America suggests a Phmnieian origin for its population. In 
the Piilonquo statue he desires to (iiid the Ph(Bnieian ITercules; in the 
figure of a female holding a child, ho recognises the Astarto of the 
Sidonian medals. This empire beyond the seas was founded, lie tells 
us, by ejnigi’a'its, who crossed tlie ocean in ships propelled by sails, 
similar to those repi'cscntcd in the tombs of the Pharaohs. The 
cliaracter and career of Cortez are subjected to a severe examination. 
Mr. Wilson accepts him as an autliority in his description of uiai'ches 
aiifl countermarches, refusing to believe his statements wlien he des¬ 
cants on the number of liis enemies or the maguiliconee ol liis victorie.^. 
Had Cortez stated the simple trutli, he could hardly have been epm- 
prohoiided. Ho purposely exaggerates. When he discoui'ses of the 
court and capital of Montezuma, he describes G-renada. The palaces 
which ho burnt never existed. Instead of 150,000 aUies, he had per¬ 
haps 500; the charge of addiction to human sacrifice, brought against 
the Indians,is unfounded; the imputation of cannibalism is .a monstrous 
libel. Su(^ talcs were fabricated to justify the conqueror's career, and 
give to his policy of extermination the character of a Holy War. The 
fabled empire of Montezuma, before the disenchanting criticism of Mr. 
Wilson is reduced to a confederacy resembling tliat of the Ii*oquois 
^id Hurous. No such government as Cortez pretends to have found, 
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could have existed without ample means of intercommunication, with¬ 
out a currency, without a literature, without a written law. None ot 
these are asserted to liave been discovered. Moreover, Mexico has no 
buildings, or fragments of buildings, anterior to the Conquest, except¬ 
ing those claimed as Phoenician. The Spai^sh expedition was, how- 
ever, a remarkable one, Jtid Cortez was a irAn who would have been 
distinguished in any age. fi 

He warred at the same time against the policy of his own government, 
the council of the Tiidics, its pet governor of Cuba, and the protector of the 
Indians, and triumphed over all when he vanquished his savage foes.” 

Such is a brief presentment of Mr. Wilson’s historical views, con¬ 
structive as well as destructive. It requires a special and minute 
knowhidge of the related circumstances and literary phenomena to 
estimate tlieir value aright. The ancient documents on which his 
predccossoi’s have relied, are the Indian picture-writings, or rather thii 
transcripts of them, the history of Hernal Diaz, that of Gomara, and 
the narrative of Cortez. AVith regai d to the Indian picture-writsngs, 
the critical examination of Mr. Gallatin has, wc think, irretrievably 
damaged, if not destroyed, their credit. Their genuineness is not only 
not proven, but there seems some reason for believing them to be 
fabrications. “Bernal Diaz” wrote his history fifty years after the 
Conquest. Gomara was the chaplain of Coitez, and the principal his¬ 
toriographer of his victorious career.. In their writings, as in the 
despatches of Cortez, there are instances of gross exaggeration, and 
incredible statements abound. Carelessness, Inaccuracy, a love of the 
marvellous, a tendency to magnify and multiply efiects, justify a severe 
and searching inquisition and predispose the mind to doubt. Mr, Wilson, 
how'ever, is more than^sceptical. He pronounces the history of Diaz 
a fiction that of Gomara a romance; the despatches of Cortez credit¬ 
worthy only when he describes strategic operations. By him wo are 
called on to regard the narrative of the Conquest us essentially and de¬ 
signedly mendacious. Cortez was a systematic liar. Gomara equalled liim 
in that bad renown. “ I)iaz”^is a mytiucal personage, and the candour 
and simplicity of the hook which hoars Ins name are purely fictitious. 
Future historians may ratify Mr. AVilson’s judgment, or reverse tho 
sweeping sentence of condemnation whieli he passes on the chroniclers 
of the Conquest. We do not assert tliat Mr. AVilsoii’s extreme Pro¬ 
testantism prepossftsses his conclusions; but wo should be more disposed 
to consider his inquiry impartial, if wo found him less liostilo to thoso 
whose natural tastes or instincts lead them to prefer a sensuous md 
ceremonial religion to the undecorated cuUus of his own refined, if 
frigid, spiritualism. In Mr. Wilson’s judgment all devotees lack moral 
]>rinciple; and he has yet to find one “ with roi)e and sandals and 
lacerated body who is not a liar by instinct, and a scamp in practice.” 
“ Educated in a system of godliness," Mr, Wilson is “at every step in 
conflict with the monk and the popular jjiistorian.” Dr. Ilobertson 
excites his contempt scarcely less than Gomara. Mr. Wilson, however, 
has himself a large fund of credulity. Identifying Hercules with 
liameses V., he tMnks that the attempt to establish Samson as the 
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citizens^ subjects. To indemnify man for the loss of this natural 
liberty, he is invested with civil liberty; while forcible or casual 
appropriation is succeeded by the legal institution of property. 
The association is supreme. The sovereignty resides in the body 
of the people, and is inalienable and indivisible. Duty and 
interest become reciprocal and obligatory; but as the individual 
and collective interest may conflict, there is a tacit understanding 
tlkut the recusant to the general will is to be summarily coerced. 
There is, however, a rule for the reconciliation of interests, viz., 
to oppose the interests of the aggregate to the interest of every in¬ 
dividual that forms a constituent part of it. Thus the collective 
will is guaranteed from error. And thus in the ideal republic 
of reform, as in the maxim of English jurisprudence, the king 
can do no wrong. 

Such is a brief presentment of this famous theory of govern¬ 
ment. Its metaphysical origin cannot be concealed. It reposes 
on abstractions. It ignores or disdains facts. History knows 
nothing of a social contract, a state of Nature, a collective infal¬ 
lible will. Coleridge well remarks that in the 

“Distinction established by Rousseau himself between the volontB de 
tons gnd the volonie generale^ tlie falsehood or nothingness of the 
whole system becomes apparejit. For it follows as an inevitable con¬ 
sequence that all which is said in the contrat social of that sovereign 
will to which the right of universal legislation appertains, applies to no 
one human being, to no society or assemblage of human beings, and 
least of all to the mixed multitude that makes up the people; but 
entirely and exclusively to reason itself.”* 

A coercive authority, as we have seen, resides in Rousseau s 
ideal sovereign and lawmaker. To secure entire personal in¬ 
dependence to every citizen, the refractory members of tlie body 
politic are to be reduced into obedience to the general will. 
How far the practice would accord with the theory, or how far 
metaphysical liberty is equivalent to positive liberty, will be 
infen'ed from the right of the sovereign to^punish dissent from 
the religion of the State. Rousseau lays it down as a first prin¬ 
ciple that a public profession of faith is indispensable to the well¬ 
being of society. The State creed consists of three articles. The 
existence of a Supreme Being; a retributive immortality; and 
the sanctity of the social contract, and the laws. A public recog¬ 
nition of these dogmas imposes practical obedience. Conduct 
inconsistent with belief in them is punishable by death. For 
those anti-social characters who refuse subscription, the milder 
penalty of banishment is decreed. 

It was in perfect consistency with this theory, that in the re- 
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town, and some “peculiarly interesting,” relating to the Zemindair 
settlement. 

The family of Cornwallys or Cornwaleys was of some importance in 
Ireland in early times, A younger son, Tlmmas, established himself 
in London and was sheriff of the city in ISTp, He purchased landed 
])roperty in Suffolk, To the estates thus aeluired his son John added 
Bromc, near Eye, which hecartc the principal family seat. In 1553, 
Sir Thomas Cornwallis, the sixth in descent, took the principal part in 
suppressing the insurrection of Sir Thomas Wyatt. For this service 
he was made a Privy Councillor and Treasurer of the Household; but, 
on tlie accession of Queen Elizabetli, he, being a Homan Catholic, was 
deprived of his office. He liad also been Governor of the town of 
Calais, and a suspicion of having betrayed his post, gave rise to more 
than one lampoon, to the following effect:—Who built Bromc Hall r 
—Sir Thomas Cornwallis. Ilow did he build it ?—By selling of 
Calais. His grandson, Frederick, created a baronet May 4, 1627, 
espoused the king’s side in the Civil War. In 1G61 he became Baron 
Cornwallis of Eye. Charles, the fifth Lord, was made Earl Corn¬ 
wallis and Viscount Brome, 1753. Ills sixth child, but eldest son, the 
subject of Mr. Boss’s memorial volumes, was horn in Grosvenor 
Square, December 31, 1738, At an early age he went to Eton. Ills 
first commission, as ensign in the First Guards, now the Grenadiers, 
bears date December 8, 1750. Shortly after Lord Brome joined the 
army in Germany, and eontkming for some time on Lord Granby’s 
staff was present at the various actions, including Miiiden, in wliicli 
his chief was engaged. In June, 1700, he was elected member for 
Eye, and represented that borough till ho succeeded to the earldom, 
June 23, 1762. Ab^jut thirteen* years afterwards the American revolt 
occurred. Seven regiments of infantry were assembled at Cork under 
Lord Cornwallis, on whom was conferred the local rank of lieutenant- 
general in America. His good services during the first campaign were 
commended by Sir William Howe, particularly the ability and conduct 
he displayed in the pursuit of the enemy from Fort Lee to Trenton— 
a distance exceeding eightj*^ miles. On September 11, 1777, Lord 
Cornwallis was detached with a strong corps to turn the enemy’s flank. 
He overtook them on the Brandywine, and, though with inferior 
numbers, charged with great impetuosity. So totally was the Ame¬ 
rican force routed, that had Sir W. Howe promptly advanced, Wash¬ 
ington's retreat to PM^elphia might have been intercepted. But so 
slow were the operamKns of the British, that they did not move till 
the 27th. On Lox# Cornwallis’s return to England, the affairs of 
America occupied flauch of the attention of Parliament. The conduct 
of the war was investigated, and he was examined, hut “would only 
state generally ,,^at he had a high respect for Sir William’s military 
talents.” At .Hiia time the British rank and file at New York amounted 
to 37,512, with 3,362 in other ports. The American army was never 
estimated by the witnesses at more than 16,000. The ministers were 
unable to make good any.serious charge against Sir William Howe; 
the committee adjourned iine die-, never to meet again, and Lord Corn¬ 
wallis soon after sailed from England, arriving at New Yoric early in 
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August, 1799. When the British forces advanced into the interior of 
the country, the command devolved on Lord Cornwallis. Moving 
towards Rugeley Mills on the evfcing of the 15th of August, 1780, 
he encountered the army of General Gates. The two armies met 
before daybreak. The ^ntest was long and obstinate, terminating in 
the total defeat of the i^ericau force. Lord Cornwallis tells us that 
for the tenderness and aftention shown to the wounded and prisoners 
of the enemy’s army, taftn onjthis occasion, ho received the acknow¬ 
ledgments of General Oates and the principal officers, and complains 
bitterly of the horrid outrages and cruelties inflicted, the shocking 
tortures and inhuman murders committed by the enemy, The con¬ 
duct of the militia, too, gave serious annoyance to Lord Cornwallis. 
One regiment, after taking the oath of allegiance, marched off in a 
body. A detachment, intrusted witli the care of the sick, delivered 
them with their own officers to the rebels, who were guilty of the 
most atrocious cruelties towards the Royalists, The campaign of*1780 
was on the whole favourable to the royal forces. While nothing had 
been lost in the North considerable progress liad been made in the 
Soutl\. Charlestown liad been taken, South Carolina was occupied, 
and the province of Georgia was in a state of traiupiillity. A terrible 
reverse occurred in the following year. The campaign opened with 
the defeat at Cowpeiis, sustained bj'^ Colonel Tarleton—a defeat that 
crippled Lord Cornwallis’s movements during the remainder of the 
war. The victory at Guilford, in whic^# Lord Cornwallis routed the 
army and took the cannon of General Greene, however glorious to the 
British arms, was productive of little real advantage. A sad want of 
unanimit}'^ existed between the two generals. Sir Henry Clinton, 
jealous and irritated, entirely disapproved of his coadjutor’s operations, 
wJiose plans appear to have been preferred by the Govei’ument at 
home to those of Ins military supoi'ior. Lord Cornwallis, however, in 
obedience to the spirit of his Excellency’s orders,, prepared to take 
measures to seize and fortify York and Gloucester. The arrival of the 
French tropps and of General Washington rendered the situation of 
the British very critical, and in a councii of war it was determined that 
a direct movement of the licet and army to tlie Chesapeake was the 
only probable means of affording relief. In Mr. Brodrick’s letter to 
Mr. Townshend Lord Cornwallis’s contingent failure is attributed to 
Sir Henry Clinton’s needless apprehensions, the omitted interception 
of Washington’s army when ten thousand men could have been spared 
from New York, and the frustrated independent action of the second 
officer in command. 

The desired move to York River was not effected; Cornwallis’s 
two advanced redoubts were canried by storm; and failing in his 
attempt to escape by crossing to Gloucester, he was compell^ to pro¬ 
pose a capitulation. A successful defence be considered as perhaps 
impossible,” aUcgingthe impracticabilities of an entrenched camp, sub¬ 
ject in most places to enfilade, and the general disadvantageousness of 
Jjhe ground. His force, moreover, was reduced to 3,200 fit for duty, 
with 600 at Gloucester, including ^valry, wliile the enemy’s army 
consisted of 21,000 men, with an immense train of heavy artillery 
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amply furnished with iunmunition and perfectly well manned. The 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis practically put an end to the American 
war; after the resignation of Lori North the speedy termination of 
hostilities was considered so certain that a kind of tacit armistice took 


place, and llodney’s victory of the 12th April, only accelerated peace 
by extinguishing French hopes of pcrmanei£ advantage in the West 
Indian Islands. A pamphlet controversy/with Sir Henry Clinton 
followed the capitulation, after Lord jCornvVallis’s return to England. 
His political views now became modiKed, and on the defeat of the 
Whig ministiy lie resigned the constableshij) of the Tower, subse¬ 
quently rcaccepting it and declining Mr. Pitt’s offer of the Governor- 
Generalship of India. India, however, was his ultimate destination, 
and in 1786 he entered on his administration. Increased powers had 


recently been conferred on the Governor-General, and no powers, says 
Mr. Ross, could bo too great, if we consider the rapacity, corruption, 
opiiression, and ignorance of the Company’s servants. When Lord 
Cornwallis assumed the functions of Indian rule the territories of the 


Company were limited in extent. They had but recently emerged 
i'rom the dependent position of merchants whose trade with the 
natives was sanctioned by the sovereign princes. Of the three Pre¬ 
sidencies, Bengal was the only one that could raise an income adequate 
to its expenditure. Between Bombay and the Province of Bengal 
was interposed a large region governed by its own princes. The 
Moluimedan rulers still owned the nominal supremacy of Sliah Alcm, 
the feeble representative of the mighty Timour. The principal chiefs 
of the jMaratha confederacy were live. On the coasts of the Carnatic and 
Malabar and in the south of the peninsula various rajahs and nabobs pos¬ 
sessed considerable territories. Of»all these princes, Tippoo was the most 
important and the moSo liostile to the English. With Lord Cornwallis’s 
arrival in India the Company ceased to be feudatories of the Mogul, 
and the Governor-Geiicr^ claimed at least equality with every ruler. 
The ninth and tenth chapters of the “Correspondence” relate to the 
prosecutions of the seven most culpable agents of the Company for 
peculation, the frauds being eUieiiy in the purchiisc of silk; to a money 
settlement with the Nabob of Oude ; the Tunjore succession ; financial 
arrangements; alliance with the Maratha princes; the Company’s 
recruiting service ; and changes in the Supreme Council. During the 
year 1789 the tranquillity of India was undi&turbed. Improvements 
in the military cstablishrilonts were recommended and adopted by 
Lord Cornwallis, and a satisfactory settlement of Behar was almost 
completed. The attack on the lines of Travancore by Tippoo com¬ 
pelled Lord Cornwallis to turn his attention from financial reform to 
the approaching war. The Rajah of Travancore was an ally of the 
British, and a regard to good faith and national honour required 
that they should co-operate with him in the defence of his country 
against their common enemy. The Governor-General took no active 
part in the campaign of 1790, but on 29th January 1791 he assumed the 
command at Vcllout. The siege of Bangalore, that of Coimbatore, 
the convention with the Marathas and the defeat of Tippoo, with a 
general account of the campaigns, will be found in the thirteenth 
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chapter of the work. In the following year Lord Cornwallis stormed 
the lines of Seringapatain, commanding the centre column in person. 


Utiiu 

- Jippoo agreecft ti, -- 

divided amongst the alSes; the treaty was signed and peace con¬ 
cluded. Lord Cornwalli^now undertook to revise the whole revenue 
system of India. In respecting the so-called rights and privileges of the 
Zemindars he received the unqualified approbation of Lord Wellesley. 
In the opinion, however, of the historian of British India, the improve¬ 
ment of the country was sacrificed to aristooratical prepossession. 
The Zemindar was not the hereditary proprietor but a district collector 
of rents. The new landed aristocracy, says Mr, J. S. Mill, disap¬ 
pointed every expectation; tl )0 whole land ol Bengal had to be seques¬ 
trated and sold; in one generation the ancient Zemindars had ceased to 
^xist, and were succeeded by the dronish descendants of Calcutta 
money dealers. The Bengal provinces however flourished, and the 
revenue increased, in spite of tlie ill-advised character and total lailure 
of the Zemindar measure, as such. For it had one^ redeeming point. 
In making the ryots tenants of this spurious proprietary it procured 
them the primary condition oi sucecssliil cultivation, security of 
tenure. In other parts of India, it the evil lias been omitted, the good 
also has been left undone;'’ and Lord Cornwallis is certainly entitled 
to the credit of having eifecteil a scttlciifent which has resulted in 
wonderful extension of cultivation,” and ot having#nade, what seemed 
at the lime, a good bargain for the Covernment. The judicial de¬ 
partment next occupied his attention, including the establishment of 
a now police for Calcutta, and the reform of Uie Civil and Criminal 

Courts. •PI 

On his return to England in 171) t, Lord Cornwallis found an 

Engli^ll army, under the command of the Duke ot \ork, engaged 
with tlie Austrians, Prussians, and Dutch, in the defenco of Flanders. 
He proceeded to the seat of war. Tlie campaign ot the Duke proved 
unforliinate; the divided command necessitated failure; and a virtual 
generulsliip of the forces was proposed in favour of Lord Cornwallis, 
but subsequently i*eliiiquislied. In 1795, he became Master-General of 
the Ordnance, in 1798 he accepted the offices of Lord-Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land an JCommander-iii-Chicf, having a second time resigned the appoint¬ 
ment of Governor-General of India. The social condition ol Ireland m 
1708 was most alarming. On the withdrawal ot the regular troops, the 
Volunteer Corps was formed. Ultimately delegates from each corps, 
calling themselves a Convention, assembled in Dublin, where they 
assunicd a Parliamentary character, with reform, says Mr. Boss, for 
their nominal object and military intimidation for their avowed means. 
A system of agitation succeeded; the Society ot United Irishmen was 
established, Republican principles were cherished, and the independ¬ 
ence of Ireland, and separatiou from Great Britain, were the aspiration 
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and aim of the revolutionary party. A correspondence with the French 
Directory seems to have issued in the attempted invasion of Hoche. 
The outrages committed by lawless banditti,” calling themselves 
Defenders, produced the Insurrection Act. A rising was projected; 
martial law proclaimed; a misapprehension, jp is alleged, led to tho 
first effusion of blood, followed by the acce»ion of the Catholics of 
Wexford, and the attack upon Wicklow of p0,000 mCii, under these 
cirfumstances the civil and military authority in Ireland was concen¬ 
trated in Lord Cornwallis. The letters which he wrote at this period 
prove that ho was at once determined to crush the rebellion and punish 
the ringleaders, and anxious to repress the spirit of vengeance. He 
attributes the insurrection not to Catholicism, hut Jacobinism. He 
accuses the rebels of combined outrages, burnings, and murders, but 
he complains bitterly of the Yeomanry, who having saved the country, 
“ now take the lead in rapine and murder;” of the Irish Militia, who 
followed them closely in every kind of atrocity, and of the Fencibles, 
although much behindhand with the others,” Tho Yeomanry, he 
writes, arc in the style of the loyalists in America, only much more 
numerous and powerful, and a thousand times more ferocious—an 
attestation which may he compared with a previous deposition to tho 
conduct of the popular party in America. Lord Cornwallis (vol. iii. 
p. 89) defends himself against tlic charge of undue lenity. His lenity, 
it appears, consisted in ‘‘putting a stop to the burning of houses and 
murder of the inhabitants by the Yeomen, or any other persons who 
delighted in that aiSusemcnt, to the Hogging for the purpos(d,of extort¬ 
ing confession, and to the free quarters, which comprehended universal 
rape and robbery,” The letters in the third volume relate chiefly to 
the disturbed state of tTreland, iiffer tho^ suppression of tlie Rebellion, 
to the plan of Union and its modifications; the Maynooth Bill and the 
Peace of Amiens. Lord Cornwallis in common with Mr. Pitt and 
Viscount Castlercagh considered the removal of the Catholic disabili¬ 
ties very necessary, and strongly condemned the old system of proscrip¬ 
tion and exclusion in Ireland. On Lord Cornwallis’s return to England 
tlio country rang with rumofli's of invasion by Jluonapartc. Indian 
affairs again claimed attention, and at tho age of sixty-six, and for a 
third time, Lord Cornwallis accepted the Covernor-dreneralship. The 
sj'stcm of conquest inaugurated by Lord Wellesley, threatened to 
involve tho Company in expensive warfare. To establish a more 

e icific policy wa.s tlie object of the nomination of Lord Cornwallis as 
is successor. On his arxdval in Calcutta, he determined to procecnl to 
the Upper Provinces to terminate the war. His views on the re¬ 
establishment of peace, and the concessions he was prepared to make 
may be found in the despatch of September 19, 1805. His bodily 
and mental exertions soon proved too much for his enfeebled frame, 
and he died in October of the same year, a few days after reacliing 
Qhazipore, The eulogium pronounced on him by Sir John Malcolm 
for patriotism, dignified simplicity of character, sbuiiduess of under¬ 
standing and strength of judgment, seems not undeserved. His letters 
^testify to a rare tranquillity of mind, an unusual kindlings of disposi¬ 
tion, and an admirable sagacity and directness of purpose. They are 
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Tery well written, and will be read with interest, not only for their his¬ 
torical elucidations, but for the incidental notices of men and manners. 
Mr. Ross has fulfilled his editorial function judiciously. The foot 
notes are always informing, sometimes amusing. The Index is rich in 
references. 

Five years ago the Htjstorical Society of Pennsylvania established a 
Publication Fund. The^l^rst volume published under the new system 
was the “ History of BraWock’s^Expeition.” Four volumes, designed 
to be I'cprinted, had been previously issued. The sixth volumd of 
Memoirs is now before us.^ It contains six essays of some importance 
to the student of American history. The first and second relate to 
the Society of the Cincinnati, an Order formed by some gallant officers 
of the Transatlantic Republic in 1783, when they met together on the 
banks of the Hudson. This Society was in part eleemosynary, and 
in part chivalrous and pati'iotic. It was intended to associate old 
companions in arms; to support the indigent widows and orphans of 
deceased members, and confer appropriate honours on the officers of 
the French army and navy, the “ noble allies” of the American people. 
The name of the Roman dictator Avas selected as symbolical of virtuous 
citizenship. The third paper refers to the insurrection of 1791 in the 
western counties of Pejinsylvania. The fourth, on “ the Wampum 
Belt delivered to Pcim by the Indians at the great treaty under the 
elm tree,” comprises Letters to the Indians, a plan for the union of 
the English colonies, and one for the,confederation of the European 
States by the Quaker hero. The fifth on the Acadian exiles corrects 
a misstatement, printed in an annotated edition of Longfellow’s poems, 
published in London 1853, and derived from Judge Haliburton’s His¬ 
tory of Nova Scotia. In the sixth^the case of Major Andre is recon¬ 
sidered, and Lord Mahon’s representations controverted. The English 
historian pronounces the death-warrant of Andrd by the greatest 
and perhaps the only blot in Washington’s most noble career,” attri¬ 
buting it to his strong and angry passions. In this reference it is in¬ 
teresting to compare the verdict of Lord Mahon with an explanatory 
paragraph in the “ Correspondence of Lord Cornwallis,” vol. i. p. 144. 
To avenge Huddy, who had committed many atrocious murders, and 
. was hanged, without a formal trial, within sight of the American camp, 
Washington determined to execute one of the captains who had been 
taken at York town. The victim was to be selected by drawing lots. 
The lot fell on Asgill. The English Government protested in vain 

against an act of such gross injustice and inhumanity.” Fortunately 
the Comte de Vergennes, to whom Lady Asgill had written for his 
good offices, prevailed on Washington to abandon his intention. What¬ 
ever be the value of this illustration, the strictures on Lord Mahon, 
and the vindication of Washington, contained in the last section of 
these Contributions, will bo found ably and temperately written, while 
the materials for independent decision are impartially presented. 

James Deacon Hume^ was a sort of free-trade hero, consulted, 

^ Contributious to American History.*' Philadelphia. 1858. 

B The Life of James Deacon Hume.'^ By Charles Badham. London: Smith 
£ldw, and Ca 1859. 
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quoted, appealed to as an authority, and purchasing the gratitude of 
Englishmen by his splendid abilities for hard, earnest, and useful 
work. Like his greater pamesakc, David Hume, the true author, 
according to Lord Brougham, of the modern economical doctrines, he 
was descended from an ancient Border family, the Homes. He was 
born April 28, 1774, in the parish of Ncwkigton, in Surrey. His 
father, James Hume, was selected by Mr. ^itt to fill the office of 
secretary ship of the Customs, While jioldii^? an inferior appointment 
he removed to Bideford, in North Devon. Here the young Deacon 
nearly lost his life. Having to cross the long bridge over the Tor- 
ridge, in his way to school, and being determined to outdo the other 
boys in their feats of perilous adventure, he climbed one day to the 
top of the parapet, and hung by his hands over the water. When he 
was nearly tired of holding on, he was rescued from Ida .situation of 
extreme danger by a stout washerwoman, who not only saved his life, 
but gave him at the same time a sound locating, in order to teach liim 
not to risk it again in such ill-advised enterprises. Educated at West¬ 
minster school, at sixteen he was removed to the long room of the 
Custom House. Drinking was then a j^revailing vice. At lirst young 
Deacon Hume failed not to follow the common examido, but speedily 
disgusted with the practice, he made a resolution never to touch 
wine. This resolution he kept throughout his youth. As a young man 
he was full of energy, ‘*fond of iield sports, a bold rider and of a high 
spirit.” He obtained speedy ^m'omotion in the Custom House, being 
distinguished at a very early period for his sound views of commercial 
policy. On June 4, 1798, he married Frances Elizabeth, widow of 
Charles Ashwell, Esq., a lady of renowned beauty. 

In the autumn of 1820, Mr. Deacon Hume first entertained the 
idea of consolidating tUb laws of the Customs. For the space of nearly 
three years, night and day, lie worked at his arduous task of siinplifica- 
tioii. The Custom laws, which had been gradually accumulating from 
the reign of Edward I., amounteil to no fewer than 1500 statutes. 
Mr, Hume comprised them all in one single volume, a feat of statutory 
consolidation which Sir James l^toplien has pronounced to be a master¬ 
piece of legislative skill, while Mr. Stapleton, graphically describes the 
ten acts which form the volume, as a sort of Code Napoleon. The office 
of Comptroller of the Customs held by Mr, Hume for thirty-eight years, 
was resigned by that gentleman in 1828, when he became Joint Secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Trade. The Fauntleroy forgcrie.s, amounting to 
353,0U0Z., were discovered by Mr. Hurno in 1824. Co-trustee with 
Fauntleroy and Goodchild, for the property of eight orphan children, 
Mr. Hume found, on giving some necessary directions at the Bank of 
England, that his name had been forged to a letter of attorney for the 
sale of 10,000/., and that the stock had been sold out. Inquiry was 
made, and no doubt was left as to the criminal. 

The particulars connected with the detection and trial are recounted 
in a somewhat episodical form by Mr. Badham. Ho next details the 
various intellectual incidents of the uneventful life of his hero. Mr. 
Hume took an important, sometime.H a leading, part in all investiga¬ 
tions relating to the corn laws, the currency, the silk and the timber 
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duties. In 1840 he retired from the Board of Trade, and leaving 
Putney, went to reside at Reigate. A pension of 1500?. a year was 
the merited reward of his valuable services. At the request of Sir 
Robert Peel, he continued till the time of his death to afford the 
Government the benefit of his counsel and experience. He died at 
Reigatc, January 12,181:2. Mr. Hume’s public labours were such as 
to entitle him to a foremost place among the champions of commercial 
liberty, Ilis intellect was^vigoreus, acute, and original; his reason¬ 
ing eminently concise, and his expression singularly lucid and nervous. 
Mr, Hume has no special claims to authorship, but he wrote a great 
variety of papers; his MSS., however, have never been collected, and 
thus the literary contributions published in the “Life,” if they break 
up the continuity of the narrative, will have a peculiar interest for his 
admirers, Tlio concluding pages of Mr, Badham’s biography exhibit 
the striking personal traits, and bring out the admirable moral qualities 
of its subject. 


BELLES LEITRES AND ART. 

O F the various translations of tlw Divine Coniedfp- which are cur¬ 
rent, the version of the “Infcnfo,” by Mr. Thomas, may 
compare witli the best. He lias rendered his text into English with 
as much fidelity as the great diftereuccs in the idioms of the two 
languages will allow, and witli a spirit which it is dillicult to preserve 
when the triple rhyme of the original is copied. ^Cary’s translation in 
blank verse permitted more Ireedom in the version; and we should 
expect to find it superior in strength and dignity of expression to those 
by Cayley, Dayman, and lastly by Mr. Thomas, which preserve the 
rhyme of the Italian original, a form of versification not harmonious to 
otlier than Italian ears, and with reverence bo it written, scarcely suit¬ 
able to the gravity of the topics, and th5 grim horror of the details, 
in which Dante delights to indulge. 

The bitterness aud wrath of the exile, if they gave vigour to the 
verso and edge to the satire, would not always allow him to be just, 
aud therein he is inferior to Milton, who, no inconsiderable actor, 
retired from the most eventful contest of modern times, which resulted 
in securing a standing-place on this earth for civil liberty and right of 
conscience; and while enduring the obloquy and neglect which fol¬ 
lowed the adherent of the Commonwealth into obscurity, solaced him¬ 
self by the composition of a poem, in which there is no trace of earthly 
rancour or personal bitterness. 

The version of the early stanzas of the first canto of the Inferno,’* 
is as good an example of Mr. Thomas’s skill in translation as the whole 


1 <1 Trilogy of Dante, Inferno, or Vision of HelL” With notes and illus- 
tmtions, by tho Rev. John W, Thomas. London ; Bohn. 1859. 
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poem affords, and is much superior to Wright’s or Cayley’s. We sub¬ 
join the original, for the purpose of comparison. 


Ncl mezzo del cainmin di nostra vita 
Mi trovai per una selva oscura, 

Che la dintta via era smarrita. 

Alii quanto a dir qual era e ^sa dura, 
Questa selva selvaggia cd aspra e forte 
Clic nel peusier rinuova la paura! 

Taiito e amara, chc poco c piu morte: 

Ma per trattar del ben ch’i vi trovai, 

Diro dell* alte cose, cli* io v*ho scorte, 

I’ non so ben ridir com* io v’entrai; 

Timt *era picn di sonno in su quel punto 
Che la veracc via abandonai. 

Ma poi ch*io fin al pic d’un coll e giunto. 


La ovc ferminava quella valle, 

Che m'avea di paura il cor coinpunto, 
Guarda in alto, e vidi Ic sue spalle. 
Vestite gia de' raggi del piaucta, 

Che mena diritto sutrui per ogiii callc. 

Allor fu la paura un poco queta 
Che ncl logo del cor in’cra durata 
La nolle, ch’i* ipassai con tanta pieta 
E come quci, ebe con lena iiifannato 
JJscito fuor del pelago alia riva, 

Si volge all* aqua perigliosa, c guata; 

Cosi I’animo mio che aucor fuggiva,, 
Si voLsc indietro a'Vimirai lo passo 
Che nou lascio giammai persona viva. 


Jn the mid journey of Life’s road, I found 
Myself within a wood obscure, astray. 

Of path direct, no trace appeared around. 

Ah, ’tis indeed no (v^y task to say 
How savage, rough, and horritl was that wood. 

The thoumfit of still fills me with dismay. 

And seemed the bitterness of death renewed. 

Of other things 1*11 speak, which tliese 1 found 
To show more clearly the resulting good. 

1 scarce knew how I entered on that ^ound; 

For when 1 quitted the true path, ifcll 
At once into a slumber ^o profound! 

But when 1 reached the mountain’s foot, whoso swell 
Closed up the vall^, which with such a load 
Of an^ish and of tea.T my heart could quell, 

I looked on high, and saw its sliouldcrs broad. 

Clothed ^tn the rays which day’s bright planet cast; 
Which leads mankind aright through every road. 
Then was the terror somewhat stilled at last. 

Which did within my cavemed heart remain, 

The night which I in such distress had passed; 
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And fis the shipwrecked seaman, who doth gain 
Though with exhausted strength the welcome shore, 

Turns round and gazes on the dangerous main. 

Even so my soul, its fliglit not giving o’er, 

Turned back, no pass of peril to survey, 

Which never living person left before. 

Tlic numerous notes cannot fail to be useful to such as may use this 
translation, though perhaps they allow for a greater amount pf 
ignorance than is likely to be tlie lot of readers of Dante. 

If Mr. Farrar is a fair specimen of the fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, they must form a remarkably accomplished and amiable, as 
well as learned body. The author of “ Eric" has a right to courteous 
consideration, and these Lyrics of Life,"^ breathe the same amiable 
and manly spirit which characterize the novel. 

The Love Poems are not so much to our taste as those of childhood, 
and we cannot conceive how tliey could bo inspired within the grim 
shadow of the Master of Trinity. Tiig “ Lesson of Life" seems to us 
to combine tlie genius and tlie piety of Bishop Ileber. 

Lord and Father, great and holy. 

Fearing nnuglii, we come to Thco; 

Fearing nought, though weak and lowly, 

For Thy love has made us free. 

By tlie blue sky beiiiliu" o’er us, 

By the green earth’s flowciy zone, 

Tcacli us, Lord, the angel chorus— 

Thou art Love, and Love aloue.” 

- Faiher, Lord of bright creation, 

Holy, blest, eternal Soil, 

Spirit, fount of iusjnration. 

Glorious Godhead, three in one, 

"With the notes, high ascending, 

Choir arouud the jiuspcr tlu’one— 

May Thy sons the song be blending— 

“ Tliou art Love, and Love alone," 

Tliough the worlds in flame should perisb, 

Suns and stars iii ruins fall, 

Trust of Thee our hearts should cherish, 

Thou to us be all in all; 

And thougli Heavens Thy name arc praising, 

Seraphs liymn no sweeter tone 
Thau the strain our hearts arc raising— 

“ Thou iu*t Love, and Love alone." 

There are one or two little bits from the Greek, worthy of the 
anthology, and we wish there liad been more of them. 

Chaucer so much more praised than read in England, finds favour it 
appears with a small section of the French literary public, and the pre¬ 
sent rcpublication in modern French verse of a forgotten romaunt by 

Lyrira of Life. By Frederick W. Farrar. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. Cambridge. 1859, 
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a forgotten writer of the tliirteenth century, is due to the zeal of 
M. de Chatc]ain,“ seeking to discover the source from which Chaucer 
derived the hint, and something more than the liint for his unfinished 
‘‘Squier’s Tale,” wherein 

is left half told. 

The story of Cambuscan bold. 

,Le Eoy, the author of this tale, the man&seript of which is said to 
have been lately found in the library ot the Arsenal at Paris, from 
which marvellous repository, French literati, despairing ol novelty and 
seeking to resuscitate a slumbering antiquity, contrive to find what¬ 
ever they want, was a native of Jirabant, born in the eai'lier part ot 
the thirteenth century, and derived his surname front being the king 
or chief of the Puke’s Minstrels, with whom he remained till his death 
in 12G1. Adenes then attaclied himself to Guy, Count of 1 landers, 
accompanying liim to Italy in 1270, where he remained a year, and 
finally died in his service, about 1296. He has left foui- romances, 
the last being “ Cleomadcs,” none ol them possessing poetical merit, 
and all debased by a servility in striking contrast to the manliness 
and independence of Cliaucer. M. de Ohatekiin considers that Chaucer 
borrowed from this romance the materials for his unfinished story, and 
claims credit for having solved a literary enigma which has baffled the 
ingenuity of former commentators. “ Oleomades” is a childish fairy 
tale of that kind, in default ^f something better to beguile the weari¬ 
some leisure of an illiterate age, to which the ladies of courts and 
castles were woAt to listen, as those of more modern date attend the 
ministrations of fashionable preachers who have succeeded the ancient 
minstrels, and romancers in the Ssteem of the seje. 

Clcomades is the son of Marchabas, King ol Sardinia, and his wife, 
Ketrive, Queen of Spain, and after passing a boyhood of marvellous 
promise, is recalled from a continental tour, by an express from his 
iather, requiring his presence at the approaching man-iage ofliis thxw 
sisters to their three royal suitors, Melicandus, King of Parbary, 
Bardigans, King of Armenia,‘hnd Croppart, King of Hungary. After 
the fashion of Eastern Kings and suitors, they bring costly j)resents 
to the feet of the royal parents to further their pretensions to the 
daughters; the advice and opinions of Cleomades are, however, to be 
taken; the two first suitors had the good fortune to satisfy his 
fastidious taste, and their presents were graciously received ; but 
Croppart, who seems to have been humpbacked and otherwise ill- 
favoured, brings a gift which seems scarcely calculated to make his 
deformity less conspicuous, being nothing better than an awkwaixl 
looking wooden horse, which, in conjunction with his own ungainly 
figure, so disgusted Clcomades, that he tells the Hungarian monarch iu 
the plainest language, that he and his present arc alike unacceptable, 
that he must look elsewhere for a wife, and that as to the magical 


» Cleomades, Conte traduit en vers Fran 9 ai 8 Modemes, du vieux langago/ 
Ac. Tar e Chevalier de Ciiatelain. Basil Montagu Pickering. 186U. 
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qualities ascribed by him to liis wooden quadruped, lie, Cleomades, 
believes them to be merely apocryphal. Oroppart keeps his temper 
like a philosopher who has not a theory to support, aud suggests the 
simple expedient of mounting the horse and trying what he can do. 
Cleomades, after hesitation, vaults contemptuously upon what he con¬ 
siders no better than a monstrous rocking-horse, and as the thing 
refuses to move, upbraids the Hungarian from his undignified eleva¬ 
tion, as a detected humbugs “Turn the peg in his forehead,” rejoins 
the slandered one, and th^ horse* ascends into mid air with alarming 
velocity, Cleomades had not learnt how to bring him down again, but 
by experimenting on the horse’s ears, eacli of which contains a small 
peg in its interior, finds that by twistij^g the left, tlie horse descends 
gently earthward, and deposits him on the ground without a sliock; 
but before this discovery was made, many degrees of latitude had been 
passed; the young man finds himself iu a strange aud undescribed part 
of the world, to this day wanting in the best maps, and his adventures 
in the new country constitute the bulk of the romance. 

In the course of liis translation, M. de Ciiatelaiii introduce-; nume¬ 
rous and somewhat unjustifiable interpolations, but his author’s propen¬ 
sity to praise potentates and their powerful satellites, is peculiarly 
distasteful to the modern Frenchman. Subjoined is a sample of one of 
these interpolations, which looks better fitted for the meridian of 
Washington than of Paris, though to bo sure the book is printed in 
London. Apropos to a choice little bit of adulation which Addnes had 
just perpetrated, M. de Chatelain writes :• 

Suivaiit Mous. Adenes, 

Lc mcncatrcl deviiit voilcr, c’clait logique 
Toute action houtcuse ct ^aliiniqiio 
Si Princes, dues, Roisou bicii linipci^urs 
Daigiiaiciit s'cu rciidrc les auteurs 
II devait seulemcnt de Icurs faits licroiqucs 
Eurcglatcr, culler Ics stalUtiqucs 
Pour iinposcr dans dcs vingt millc vers 
Lcur joug lioutcux au stupide univers. 

Tliis hist seems to bo penned for the cspe<!lal benefit of the Moniteur, 
if it is Mr. Kingsley’s ambition to dissipate for his readers the 
ennui of an idle hour, he may congratulate himself on having suc¬ 
ceeded in his “Recollections of fleoHVy Hamlyn.”*^ He has not 
entered the penetralia of Human Nature like the author of “ Adam 
Bede,” though he leans to that winter’s amiable optimism, but his ob¬ 
jective perspicacity is undeniable. The early love-making in the first 
volume is a little melodramatic; the monotonous scenery and the 
dreadfully monotonous existence at the Antipodes, before the gold dis¬ 
coveries, are much too highly coloured; but the descriptive powers of 
the author, which are very considerable, lend a pleasant variety and 
spiu'klo to his volumes. The indispensable amatory episode iu the 
third volume is not very skilfully introduced, though in its tranquil 


^ “ Recollections of GeolFry Hamlyn." By Henry Kingsley. 2 vols. Mac¬ 
millan and Co« 1859* 
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and happy progress, it offers an agrccahle contrast to the unfortunate re¬ 
sults ol* that which is detailed^in the first. Only in one of his ehaj-acters, 
that of Mary Hawker, does Mr. Kingsley show that he can touch the 
chords of human passion and suffering; and, as if conscious that his 
strength does not lay there, he always gladly turns to the description 
of natural objects. 

The following, in which the native iwts of a young colonist are de¬ 
scribed, is a good specimen of his stylo— ^ 

‘ “ Srr here a magpie {GymnorrMna tlhicen. TMfh.\ a vciT different bird from the 
English, comes furtively out of tlie house with a key in its mouth, and seeing 
Sam, stojis to consider if he is likely to betray him ; on the whole, he thinks 
not, so lie hides the key in a cveviee, and whistles a tune. 

“Now'enlers a coc^too, waddling along comfortably, and talking to him¬ 
self; he tries to enter into couvcrsaliou witii the magpie, who, however, cuts 
him dead, and wtdks off to look at the prospect. * 

Elop, flop, ilop! a great foolish kangaroo comes througli the house, and 
peers round him; the cockatoo addresses a few remarks to him, wdncli he 
takes no notice of, but hlmidors into the garden, right over the contemplative 
mag)ic, who gives him two or three incligiiaut peeks on his clumsy feet, and 
scuds flying dowm the gravel walk. 

“Two bright-eyed little kangaroo rats come out of their box, peering and 
blinking; I he cockatoo iinds an audience in them, for they sit listening to him, 
now and then catching a Ilea, or rubbing the backs of their heads with their 
fore-paws,” &c. &c. 

It is not easy to say where Mr. Keadc gets his characters, as they 
are but puppets moved at Ins caprice, irresponsible to tlic ordinary 
principles of human nature.* It is easy cnoUfTh to write such novels 
if a man is in the vein, and can make uj) his mind, which we should 
think must he dilKcult, tliat tlv^ public will read such wilful lucubra¬ 
tions. He is content to amuse and he forgotten. Nevertheless he 
draws the characters of women with a zest and spirit which shows 
that he delights in the task; and his female characters have the merit 
of being completely women, with no attempt at the stock heroine • 
yet they arc puppets like the rest, which is of less consequence to the 
action of the novel and the fredit of the' autlior, that women pretty 
ones especially, are not tlie less influential for being passive’; it en¬ 
hances their power, particularly with superior men, wlio invest that 
quiet grace with imaginary might. “ These Jimones, severe in youth¬ 
ful beauty, fill us Davids with irrational awe, hut llio next nioment 
they are treated like small children by the first matron they meet ■ 
they resign their judgment at once to hers, and bow their wills to her 
slightest word with a slavish meanness.” As usual, Mr. Eeade con¬ 
trives episodically to introduce much financial wisdom into his novel 
apropos, wc might perhaps say, malapropos to the antecedents of the 
banker, Mr. Hardie. 

Nothing can be slighter than the book; but the author’s character¬ 
istic cleverness makes it readable to a man or woman who is very idlv 
disposed. ^ ^ 


««< Love me little, Love me long." By Charles Eeade. 'Iriibner and Co. 1859. 
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When Fiction is written with such a purpose as “ Out of the 
Depths,”® the author, even when deficient in that power of delineating 
character, which is but the gift of a few, is entitled to the respect of 
his reader. We read Kousseau’s “ Confessions” with astonishment, 
at a candour which we Avould honour if we could, unmixed with any 
portion of sympathy, or respect for anything but the stylo and the 
power of writing; but such confidences as are disclosed in the present 
volume, are too obviously fictitious to awake any other feeling than that 
which might be excited by*the hfiroinc of a novel, placed in circum¬ 
stances not usually selected for illustration by writers of fiction, but 
who exhibits a self-denial, even a heroism, which, in her degraded posi¬ 
tion, transcends the moral dignity of a martyr. Such women could be 
reclaimed indeed, but they could scarcely have fallen so far. Had they 
yielded to the temptations of an early and really virtuous passion, they 
would probably have been preserved from a worse abasement, and would 
have preferred, as many have done, the dreadful alternative of suicide 
to the degradation of indiscriminate vice. Yet if this book could be 
placed in the hands of those alone whom it is calculated to benefit, it 
might do some good ; mon*, irjdeed, much more than the cold exhorta¬ 
tion to sin no more, professionally <loled out by the chaplain to those 
who come before him in the p<niitcntiary or the prison. The gi’cat 
mass of female depravity which iidhsts the streets of English towns, is 
not the result of seduction, but of u desire on tlie part of women of no 
particular mental or moral cultivation, to cscaj)e from the inevitable 
drudgery by wliich alone they can earn flieir daily bread. There are 
multitudes just above the lowest class, who revolt from domestic service, 
yet who in the absence of sulHinent education, have no belter resource 
than the needle; and it is not in hum^n nature to persist, day by day, 
week by week, and yeai' by year, in bending <over the monotonous 
drudgery which makes the eyes prematurely dim, and gives an early 
stoop to tlie already perhaps delicate chest. To such tlic temptation 
to vice is as strong as tlie inducements to continue chaste are to the 
class wliich has all to lose by a dereliction from what is in their case 
as much the path of interest as of virtue. Such a scene as that 
pourtrayed in the following extract may Tiave occurred more than once 
in the dark purlieus of London as in those of Paris. 

“But now I must return to Katie. She continued iu the same condition 
for some days, and we were reduced to parting with many articles to the 
pawnbroker. Her trinkets went (irst, tlieu mine, in order to get us food 
to pay our weekly rent; theu 1 got rid of all my dresses, except two of the 
plainest; next my mantle went, and I was left with a warm, but old and 
common shawl, and some articles in my room, which belouffed to me. One 
evening Kate was so much better that she could sit up and talk more than 
usual, and without painful exertion to licrsclf. She had just awakened out of 
a gentle sleep; and when I had raised her out of a sitiuig pasture, she said 
to me, * Oh, Mary, Pvc had such a sweet dream !* 

“ ‘ What was it, dear ?’ 

“ * Well, it was not anything, I could describe, but it all seemed to be 

0 '‘Out of the Depths, the Story of a Woman’s Life.” Cambridge: Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 1859. 
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light, bright light; and so many happy fiwes—liappicr than I ever saw—all 
about me; but it seemed to last a long while, and it made me very happy.’ 

“ 'Did you know any of the faces ?’ I said, wishing to interest her. 

"'Oh, yes, both my parents were there, and a little broHier I used to 
nurse long ago, and ever so many good people in our village; and you were 
there, too, Mary.’ 

" ‘ Tve been thinking,’ resumed Kate, ‘ that if I were to get better, I would 
be so dillcrciit. I would live so strict and regular, and always say my 
prayers, and read my Bible. It’s dreadful to ^thbk what I have been; and 
iA)w most likely 1 shall never have an Opportunity to mend and lead a good 
life; yet 1 always tliiiik, Mary, as if Jesus Christ pardoned the woman you 
read about the ot'lier day, and Mary Magdalene, whom you have been reading 
about to me only this rnorning, He would have pardoned me too, if I could 
Lave gone to Him; and I would have gone and followed Him anywhere at a 
distance, and have sat roouniing under His cross; but you see. He’s gone 
away now, and I can’t go to Him, nor get any ])ardon; it makes me feel very 
sad at times. Do you think, Jfary, I could fjc forgiven now ? I don’t know' 
what to do for it. I know I am very sorry—that’s all; and if 1 had the 
chance of showing it, I would live very dillcrcntly from what I have done. 
It’s a very dear verse tlial about piihlieaiis and liarlols being admitted into the 
kingdom of Heaven, isn’t it, Mary? But then they could go to Him—they 
could hear Him say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven;’ and they could show gratitude 
by following Him—and I can’t. Oh, Mary, what shall I do ? How can I be 
forgiven and get saved ?’ 

A homely—perhaps it may be, a true—picture of two poor, desolate, 
friendless souls seeking help and linding none ; though one, after the 
death of the otlier, worked out her moral salvation with a strength of 
will and nobleness of self-denial, which is rare almost as the genius of 
Shakespeare. 

The writer, though urged by the best motives, has displayed some¬ 
thing of that vulgarity of thought, which disgusts one in “ Ten 
Thousand a-Year,” by assuming that the excellencies of human nature 
are developed directly as its social condition. 

Three more volumes on German poetry^ attest, if any further attesta¬ 
tion were required, the untiring industry of German compilers. The 
laborious undertaking of Wolfgang Menzel is a Biographic Vniverselle 
of German poets, as well a.s k dictionary of criticism on their varied 
literary merits, but is intended for reference, rather than deliberate 
perusal. The first book of the first volume records all that is knovn of 
the history of the lay of Sigfried, of the Nibelungeii song, of the 
Heldenbuch, and generally of the early heroic lays. The second book 
recounts tiie various popular tales lianded down traditionally among 
the people, and the origin of which is scarcely traceable ; the third is 
devoted to a history ot the religious poetry of the middle ages, and tho 
fourth to the chivadresque poetry of the same era, as distinguished from 
the tales of giants and fairies current among the peasantry. Tho 
second volume, divided into four hooks, gives an account of the popular 
burgher lays as distinguished some\vhat arbitrarily from those of tho 
peasantry and nobility; also of the productions of the poetic licence 
which broke out with the religious revolution ^inst the Papacy; of 

^ " Deutifche Dichtung, von der altesten bis auf die ncueste Zeit.” Von AVolf- 
gang Menzel. ] 859. Hutt. 3 vols. 
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the early dawn or renaissance of modern German poetry, characterized 
as It was by the predominance of a vicious partiality for the French 
model, before Germany had*acquircd a classical poetry of its own. 

The tliird volume, also divided into four books, traces tho German 
muse through her modern phases, from the period of natural or un*‘ 
adeeted poetry, when French influence had waned, and English and 
Swiss models were adopted; the era of Storm and Impulse {Sfurm und 
Drang) which replaced thiJ, and of which convulsive period Schillesis 
Robbers is the most respectable and least ridiculous example; and 
lastly, the time when romantic poetry had its “ school” of admirers, to 
the latest and most recent productions of Teutonic inspiration. All 
this divided and subdivided, a little hypcrcritioally it may be, with the 
usual minuteness and labour of Gorman literary historians. As a work 
of reference it fl very useful, alike for its focts and its criticisms. 

Mr. Bohn could scarcely have added a better volume to his series 
than this translation of Schlegers “Literary History,”® v/hich now ap¬ 
pears, for the first time entire, in an English garb. The range of 
information displayed is very remarkable, and as much for i$s soundness 
as its extent; for he had read, and generally with correct critical appre¬ 
ciation, the principal productions of the magnates of English, French, 
and Italian letters, lie Lad boon one of the earliest labourers in the 
field of Oriental research, and was well versed in the best literature of 
Greece and Home. But it is as much for its suggestive sijirit, as for 
its details or its criticism, that this volumeof lectures is valuable. More 
tlian any other book witli which we are acquainted, it is calculated to 
awaken a spirit of inquiry and reflection. A German who like 
Frederick Schlegel, amidst the general scepticism of his times, seems 
to have entertained religious opinions^of pcculiaj earnestness; who in 
poetry had a decided preference for Klopstock among the poets of his 
own land, and for Tasso among Italians; who was prone to ascribe to 
sj’stcms of what is called “ Philosophy” a far more important influence 
on general opinions than they really possess, seemed scarcely fitted to 
handle so difficult and varied a theme in a robust, vigorous, and im¬ 
partial spirit. But he combined great Hfve of his subject with much 
learning, and an earnest desire to be just, and conveyed his thoughts 
in a peculiarly attractive style, better preserved, we may i-emark, 
in some portions of this translation than in others. On subjects purely 
literary, his judgment is usually correct and clear; it is only in the 
more speculative regions of imagination and of faith, that we find it 
sometimes difficult to follow him with confidence. 

How justly he could estimate an English writer, is shown in his 
remarks on Hume’s History. • 

“The great standards of historical composition which England produced 
during the eighteenth century are among the most important features of 
belles leiires. In this species of ^erature they have surpassed all other 
i\aiions, if only in leading the way, and as historic models for foreign imb 
tation. Unless I am mistaken, Hume ranks with the foremost in this deport- 
-- - 


* “ Schlegel’s History of Literature.” Translated into English. London: Bohn. 
1859. 
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mesit. But however mat a safcpard scepticism may be in the process of 
historic investigation of facts, iu which it can hardly be carried to excess; yet 
if the effects of doubting be to attack, to shake—naVi utterly to demolish— 
the great bulwark of moral and religious princuple, it little becomes the histo¬ 
rian of a powerful nation, who aims at exercising permanent and extensive 
influence. Narrow principles, views not perfectly correct, arc in such a case 
much better and more productive than a deadening want of sentiment, feeling, 
and love. A tendency to oppose prevalent opinions, a leaning to paradox, are 
aU that remain to invest history, whcn.framed' after this manner, with any 
degree of interest. Now, such a tendency to opposition is unmistakcable in 
Hume. In his time the republican spirit of the Whigs biassed Eimlish literature 
almost ns completely as it does now, and with equally doubtful influence on 
the country’s welfare. How salutary tlieii soever it may liave seemed to him 
to abandon the prevalent Anglican severity of party, and attaching himself to 
the opposition, to tinge a most important part of the natmnal annals with 
evident predilection for the unfortunate house of Stuart, ana sympathy with 
Tory principles, lie can only be regarded as an eminent party historian, the 
first in his peculiar method and view, not the truly great author of a per¬ 
formance at once national in genius and in spirit.” 

The justice of these remarks can only bo questioned by partial ad¬ 
mirers (if any such there are) of a man who, less than any other eminent 
historian, wrote with an honest recognition of that admirable maxim of 
Cicero, “ Prima historic lex est, ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri 
non audeat,” 

Mr. Bayne is ambitious.^ A man who thinks he can tlirow new 
light on the biography, aiid^’phllosopliy of Plato; on the career and 
character of the Duke of Wellington, and of Napoleon Bonaparte; 
who deems himself capable of illustrating and affirming the elementary 
principles of criticism, and of hjindling with all the confidence of a 
master the best efforts of modern English painters; to say nothing of 
an elaborate analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s and Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
Poetry, with the novels of the sisters Bronte; and to crown the whole, 
an historical examination of the effect produced by Christianity from 
its earliest appearance to its latest development, on European civiliza¬ 
tion, may be supj)Osed to d^m highly of his original and acquired 
qualifications to sit in the seat of Aristarchus, Those who care to 
know Mr, Bayne’s opinions on the important topics he has selected 
for discussion, with quite as much ambition as judgment, can consult 
his volume. The style is scarcely well fitted to present his meaning 
clearly and distinctly, and a better taste would perhaps have suggested 
a good deal of alteration in the diction of those lectures which he has 
thought fit to publish, much as he delivered them to a popular and 
uncritical audience; nor would it havg pemitted him to call Napoleon 
*'the little Corsican,” or to express an opinion so very dogmatic^illy on 
the characters and opinions of men, whose intellectu^ eminence would 
have procured some slight deference, from a more modest and more 
competent critic. 

This is the second work, the middle term of an intended series, 


* Essays, Biographical, Critical, and Miscellaneous. By Peter Bayne, M.A. 
James Hogg and &n8. 18^0. 
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which M, Geruzez has produced on the subject of French Litera¬ 
ture.^® The first designed a history of its rise and progress from its 
origin till the outbreak of the Revolution in 1789; the present volume 
professes to givo a succinct account of the national literature from the 
beginning of the Revolution down to its subjugation by Napoleon in 
1800; and he contemplates another work which shall carry on the 
account down to the memorable 1818. The interest of the present 
volume consists much Icssdn the^ strictly literary details, than in t^ie 
sketches of those eminent and energetic politicians who strove with 
pen as well as tongue to shatter the political despotism under which 
they had been born, or to secure their own position in the scramble for 
power. Most of the old revolutionary names with which vre are so 
very familiar are here—the victors and the vanquished in that great 
strife; Mirabcau, Cazales, M. de Talleyrand, Maury (rAbb^) 
Sieyes, Camille Desmoulins, Andre Chenier, Fabre d’Eglantine, Collin 
d’Harleville, Necker, Mallet du Pan, the General Bonaparte, and 
others whose reputations are more completely literary, de Lau- 
ragais, Montlosier, Florian, Cham fort, Rouget de Lisle (the author 
of the “Marseillaise’*), La llarpe, Delille, Condorcet, I’Abbo Sicard, 
Volney, Rfernardin de St. Pierre, &c. But the political interest of 
most of those mentioned in the volume is much superior to their 
literary merits, with one or two exceptions; and it is from this point 
of view that the writer cannot help regarding them. Writing at this 
present moment, M. Geruzez contends tl^at the great results of that 
day are not quite lost to France, when Mirabeau uttered his memo¬ 
rable words to the discomfited royal usher, de Brezo, on the 23rd 
June, 1788, wliich was the first overt act of the Revolution. Tlio 
present despotism is not like the old one; it rules by the will of the 
people, and must govern for their benefit, if it ^ould endure: but for 
Mirabeau the assembly of the States General in 1788 might have 
passed away like its predecessor, and with the wish, but without the 
courage to reforjn, would have had no more history than they; but 
as the Constituent Assembly “it laid deep the foundations of a new 
temple of liberty, which time will perfect, and which .no human arm 
can destroy;’*—if men are saved by faith, M. Geruzez may confidently 
anticipate political salvatidh. 

He sketches with sufficient liveliness and truth the leading traits of 
the best-known actors of the revolutionary period, with whom, as 
politicians, we are not now concerned; and as a specimen of his style 
of thought and writing, wo subjoin the notice of Volney, a man whose 
history is far less familiar than his name:— 


“ Volney, who assumed that nam4hi order to renounce the ill-soundiug|}atro- 
uymic ot* Gliasscbocuf, as Voltaire had done in the case of Arouet, first acquired 
celebrity by the publication of his Travels iu Syria, itt which, contrary to the 
custom of travellers, he drops his own individuality to brin^wividljr before his 
readers the customs and manners of the people and countries he visited. He 
opened the Eastern world to educated Europe, and this revelation by an able 


IS Histoire de la Litt^rature Frangaie pendant la Bdvolution, 1789—1800.” 
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writer, and exact and accurate delineator and painter of nature, struck the 
imagination of a youth who was to become the conqueror of Egypt, and upon 
whom later, Voluey’s personal couunuuicatioiis and influence had some share 
in impelling him to the scene of his future glory. It may be alUrmed with 
truth that Voincy was the promoter of this remarkable expedition, and that he 
contributed indirectly to give a master to Erance. ' ^ 

*'In the Constituent Assembly, Volney was found by the side of Miraheau, 
who derived from the conversation and letters of his friend many of those ideas 
to,which the fire of his eloquenee ufterwajds ga^ vehemence and life. Mira- 
beau, like Jloliore, appropriated whatever suited him. The counsellor of 
Bonaparte, a fellow-lanourer with JVlirabcau, Voincy never gained a battle of the 
Pyramids, nor launched from the Tribune those oratorical lightnings which 
destroyed the monarchy of France; but it is something that Iiis name is found 
united ill history with two of tlie greatest of modern times, lu January, 17112, 
Volney published his * Ruins of Empires,’ which gave liim a popularity he might 
easily have mistaken for glory. It is a scries of meditations on the mutations 
of kingdoms, in which historical facts are made to harmonize in susmciqus 
docility with the writer’s conceptions, Tlu* Ihouglit evinced in this work gains 
authority by the apparent vigour of the deductions; tin; learning is varied and 
select, the tone dignitied, and the stvlc which wants flexibility '\> not witliout 
relief. If is no ordinary work; but ))y tlic operation of an erroneous theory, a 
significance is given to facts true in themselves whicli they do not really pos¬ 
sess, and the earnest conviction which animates the author, lends to error a 
power due only to truth. Voluey makes scepticism a matter of faith, and is 
negatively dogmatic. He aflinns that all religions arc human inventions, and 
that they owe their credit to succc'ssful imposture.” 

In consequence of the rcjlatation this work brought him, Volney 
was appointed public lecturer on history, for tlie purpose of instructing 
the people and the leaders of the peoph? in political truths; he was not 
very successful, and it is probable that his scholars were ill-disposed to 
profit by the tlieoriespf a philosopher, so that he terminated his course 
somewhat abruptly. Under Napoleoji he became a senator and Count 
of the Empire. He never flattered the Emperor in his prosperity, nor 
did he insult him in his fall, by a base defection.—“ Par habitude, par 
conviction, par hygiene, par gout, il resta honneto homme, et eu faisant 
respecter dans I’unite de sa vie, la fermetc de son caractere, il a donno 
un exemple qui vaut mieux qAe scs doctrines.” 

In the history of this short period of French literature, an undue 
space is given to Napoleon, whose bulletins are cited as brilliant 
examples of literary composition and style. All Frenchmen lose their 
common sense when speaking or writing of their first Erripeiw, so 
dazzled are they at all times by a great success; but we must suppose 
them to be sincere in this ascription of an excellence that was due 
rather to announcement of victories, than to intrinsic merit. When 
read calmly, at least by Englishmer^they very much resemble those 
speeches to popular or vulgar audiences, whicli havl in our own 
political history produced so strange an effect; both served their pur¬ 
pose—but we are amazed, nevertheless, at the credulity and folly of a 
multitude which could bo deceived by them. 

Such a book as the “ Two Paths” could only have been published in 
the mere wantonness of authorship, and in the audacity of a confident. 
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egotism,^^ Originally it was but a series of lectures on art, a form in 
which a man may state his opinions with as much freedom and vigour 
as may be consistent with good taste; but such opinions are but the 
reflections of a man’s own nature, and in art we have no standard to 
which varied excellences may be infallibly referred for their relative 
position and gradation. To rebuke some modern artists for a conven¬ 
tional mode of treating their subjects, and exhort them to imitate the 
productions of the Supreme Artist, and copy nature, is but telling them 
to do what all great artists and poets have done, and will do to the end 
of time, and what mediocre men will not think of doing, and will not 
do well if they try. Titian and Turner appeal most strongly to 
Mr. Ruskin’s ajsthetical habitudes, and they arc therefore here exalted 
to a dual supremacy Avhich others arc not disposed to concede. If 
there is, however, a good deal of that overweening confidence which has 
aroused so much acrimonious opposition, there is something of that 
nobility and liberality of thought wliich has gained him some enthu¬ 
siastic friends; for example, “By the Avay, this old Douglas motto, 
‘ Tender and True,’ may bo wisely taken up again by all of us for our 
own, in art no less than in otlier things. Depend upon it, the first 
great characteristic of all groat art is Tenderness, as the second is 
Truth. I liiid this more and more every day; an infinitude of tender¬ 
ness is the clucf gift and inheritance of all truly great men ; it is sure 
to involve a relative intensity of disdain towards base things, and an 
appearance of sternness and arrogance m the eyes of all stupid, hard, 
vulgar people ; quite terrific to such if they are capable of terror, and 
hateful to them if they are capable of nothing higher. Dante’s is the 
great type of this class of mind- I say the fii*st inheritance is Tender¬ 
ness, the second Truth, because the*tcnderness is in the make of the 
creature, the Truth in his acquired habit and Ifnowledge; besides the 
love comes first in dignity as well as in time, and is always pure and 
complete; the Truth at best imperfect.” 

Mr. Euskin professes to find in the three great “schools” of ancient 
and modern art a leading idea in harmony with his proposition, that 
the representation of some great natural fact must be the animating 
principle of all great and original ai’tists. 

“ There have only appeared in the world three schools of perfect art—schools, 
that is to say, which did their work as well as it was possible to do it. These 
arc the Athenian, Florentine, and Venetian. The Athenian proposed to itself 
a perfect representation of the form of the human body. It strove to do tliat 
as well as it could; it did that as well as it can be done; and all its greatness 
was founded upon and involved in this single and honest eiTort, The Fmreutine 
School proposed to itself the perfect expression of human emotion, the showing 
the effects of j^sion on the humaif face and c^sture. I call this the Tlorcntiue 
School; for wether you take Raphael for the culminating master of expres- 
sional art in Italy, or Leonardo, or Michael Angelo, you will find that the wmole 
energy of tlic national elfeci which produced those masters bod its root in 
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Floreuce, not at Urbino or Milan. I say then this Florentine or leading Italian 
School proposed to itself human expression for its aim in natural truth; it 
strove to do that as >vcll os it could; did it as well as it coidd be done, and all 
its greatness is rooted in that siijgle and honest effort. Thirdly, the Venetian 
School proposed to itself the representation of the effect of colour and shade on 
all things; chiefly on the human form. It tried to do this as well as it could, did 
it as wdl as it could be done, and all its greatness is founded on tliat single 
and honest effort.*^ 

warn Mr. Buskin against dogmatizingfin art or in morals (for he 
is equally prone to do both, in spite of mistakes which he has occa« 
sionally the candour to acknowledge), would be vain, although he must 
know that human nature revolts even from a truth too positively 
asserted. No one thinks of dogmatizing in mathematics or chemistry; 
but in religion and in art, where truth is rather to be felt than demon¬ 
strated, men are ever prone to be positive—and Mr. Buskin is the 
Athanasius of a faith which should know no bigotry. 

The French, even more than ourselves, have recoui-se to the results 
of German industry for a critical knowledge of the abstruser secrets of 
Oriental philology. A translation of A, Weber’s “ Lectures on Indian 
Literature,delivered at the University of Berlin, has just appeared 
at Paris, and we may gather from it what rapid strides in the study of 
Sanscrit literature have been made since the study was first inti'oduced 
to Europe under the auspices of Warren Hastings in 1776, in that code 
of Gentoo law originally inscribed in Sanscrit, and of which Ilalhed 
was the editor. The Bhaga/adgita, a fragment of the epic poem 
known as the Mahabharata, was, however, the first actual translation 
from the Sanscrit which appeared in the West in 1785, and was the 
work of Mr. Wilkins, a civil servant of the East India Company. In 
1787, the fables ofthe Jndian iEsop, known in a collected form as the 
** Hitopadc^a,” were translated. Both Sir W. Jones and Mr. Wilkins 
were struck with the resemblance of many Sanscrit words and inflec¬ 
tions to Greek and Celtic forms. A lively curiosity was thus 
awakened, which increased with the new light afforded by further 
research. From that time philology began to assume a higher dignity, 
and in place of being principaHy conccnied in clearing up difficult pas¬ 
sages in the Greek and Boman classics, which had often no other 
interest or merit than their obscurity, it appeared likely to afford the 
safest clue to the solution of those great ethnological problems, which 
seemed hopelessly to perplex the few inquirers who bad sought else¬ 
where than in the Hebrew traditions, an explanation of the early 
histoiy and dispersion of the human race. 

A translation in 1789 of the dramatic poem entitled the SacontalOf 
showed to Europe that a high order of poetry had long q^ted in the 
East, and that the ancient race which peopled Hindostan, if in modem 
times enfeebled and degraded by a too exclusive devotion to manual 
and commercial occupations, and the effects of a spiritual and secular 
despotism, was of old a not unworthy ancestry for that race which, 


** Histoire dela Litt^rature Indienne. Cours professe k rUuiveraitd de Berlin.” 
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separating from the parent stock, had wandered westward, and after 
giving the poetry of Homer, the philosophy of Plato, the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, the designs of Phidias, and the architecture of Calli¬ 
crates and Ictinus for the admiration of mankind, had come at last, 
through the operation of the same causes, to rank as low among the 
nations of the West, as their enfeebled and forgotten ancestry in the 
plains of Bengal in the East. 

Frederick Schlegel, in J808, jvas the first German who afforded*to 
his countrymen an opportunity of knowing somewhat of the copious 
and flexible language of which they were to become the most laborious 
and learned students. August Wilhelm von Schlegel, who undertook 
the cultivation of Sanscrit at a time of life when most men are disposed 
to shrink from new and difflcult acquisitions, Franz Bopp and Lassen 
followed in the path indicated by Frederick Schlegel; Lassen and 
Schlegel oceupying themselves principally with restoring the text of 
the Sanscrit classics, and with researches into Oriental literature and 
antiquities, while Bopp selected the less attractive task of grammatical 
and lexicographical exposition and compilation. It would seem, how¬ 
ever, that previously, a German Homan Catholic missionary, who resided 
from 177G to 1789 on the coast of Malabar, had compiled the first 
Sanscrit grammar, printed at Rome in 1790; but it never came into 
general acceptance, nor does it appear to have possessed much philolo¬ 
gical value. All that others have done, and much that he has himself 
contributed towards a better understanding and knowledge of Sanscrit 
and its literature, is contained in these lectures of Weber, and the 
translation will afford to those who are not fluent in German an exact 
resume of so interesting and intricate a subject. 
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Art. I.—Militia Forces. 

1. Unsere Zcit. (Art'd-el) Das Hecrwescn der Schweitz." 

Leipzig. 1857. {Our Times. {Article) “The Military 
System of Switzerland." Leipzig. 1857.) 

2. Gesetz iiher die Militurorganisation der Schweitzerischen 

Eulgcnossenschaft. Bern. 1855. {Laws of the Military 
, Organization of the Swiss Confederation. Berne. 1855.) 

3. Views and Opinions of Gen. John JacoJi, C.B. Edited by 

Captain Belly. Lendon. 1858. 

4. Military Opinions of Gen. Sir John Fox Burgoyne, Bart., 

G.G.B. London. 1859. 

5. Notes on the Defences of Great Britain and Ireland. By 

Lieut.-Gen. Shaw Kennedy, CTB. London. 1859. 

0. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
EstahlisJmcnt, Organization, and Government of the 
Militia of the United Kingdom; together u'ith the Minutes 
of Evidence, Jc. London. 1859. 

N O question has latterly more occupied the public mind of 
this country than that of our national defences. Both 
military and naval authorities are agreed as to the importance 
of our first line of defence, that on the sea, and steps are being 
taken to augment and improve our naval forces in general, and 
especially to keep up a powerful Channel fleet. As regards our 
second line of defence, that on the land, although none under¬ 
rate its importance, still there seems to be some doubt whether 
we shall at all times be able to command a sufficient number of 
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well-trained soldiers to repel at once an invading army, should it 
ever be successfully thrown upon these shores. 

Happily, in this free country, there are strong political and 
economic grounds, as well ns diflSculties in the way of getting 
the men, wliich will prevent our following in the wake of the 
great military and despotic empires of the Continent, by keep¬ 
ing up a large standing army. Much attention is, therefore, - 
again being bestowed upon the ^militia; and if to n few it may 
have seemed that the volunteer rifle corps movement would tend 
to supersede, or at least to diminish the importance of this old 
constitutional force, yet it is plain, from what has taken place in 
Parliament, that neither the late nor the present Government has 
shared in such au opinion. It remains to be seen to what 
amount the ^volunteering will extend, not only as regards the 
number and the quality of the men, hut also the time the intei'cst 
taken hi this amateur soldiering will last. We believe there is no 
instance in modem European history of large bodies of volunteers, 
whether designated national guards or otherwise, having attained, 
and for a long period maintained, a high state of discipline and 
eflBciency. The experiences on the Continent have not been 
favourable in this respect; for although citizen guards have 
displayed great energy in times of political troubles, and, fighting 
courageously behind barricades, have often assisted in bringing 
about revolutions, still they have not shown themselves able to 
compete with regular troops in the open field. But, more thwi 
this, the very men who have tarried on a street fight successfully, 
have forsaken their colours when required to marcli to a distance 
from their families and property. The Honveds in tlic Hungarian 
revolution of 1848, and Garibaldis free corps in Italy this year, 
may seem to disprove what has just been advanced. But both 
these bodies of volunteers were essentially soldiers, for the most 
part men who had received a considerable amount of military 
training. It must be home in mind, too, that however strong 
may be the zeal of volunteers in times of actual danger, and when 
their political or patriotic feelings are thoroughly aroused, it is 
not in human nature, nor in accordance with the spirit of our 
money-making age, to expect that largo numbers of men will per¬ 
manently sacrifice their time and opportunities of gain without 
the continuance of some external stimulus. Changes in the 
circumstances on the Continent may lead to a change in the 
public opinion of this country as to the probability of an invasion, 
without, however, in the least altering the possibility of such an 
occurrence. Yet, with the mere appearance of a calm, there will 
come, according to the laws of reaction, a lull in our fears of in¬ 
vasion. Consequently, it is to be expected, that should not some 
jnew excitement succeed that which is now calling volunteer coips 
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into life, they will not be long kept up for more important pur¬ 
poses than occasional parades, social meetings, and the interest 
attached to target practice. 

Should the rifle, however, as now seems more than probable, 
become a favourite weapon in the hands only of that portion of 
society represented by our intelligent and well-to-do youth, the 
skill and courage it always displays in games and athletic sports 
^Yill ensure a proficiency in its use, which will give a valuable 
addition to our means of national defence. If ever the wolf, that 
we have been latterly so loudly and frequently crying, should ap¬ 
pear on our shores, volunteer sharpshooters could bo of great as¬ 
sistance if attached to our county militia regiments. In some, if 
not all, of the German armies, every infantry battalion has a 
certain number of sharpshooters belonging to it; men who are 
w'cll skilled in the use of their weapon, which, moreover, is not 
injured by having a bayonet uflix.ed to it. The sharpshooters 
arc as little harassed by maaoeuvriiig us possible, being employed 
principally to pick off’the enemy’s officers, or artillerj^meii at their 
guns. Considering how difficult it will be for our militiamen, 
with their short periods of training, to attain great proficiency as 
marksmen, and judges of distance, it seems to ns that it would be 
an admirable plan to asso(;iate in some way bodies of young 
volunteer riflemen witli militia regiments, and to accustom them 
occasionally to act together. Tlmy could be practised also in 
skirmishing, in forming rallying stfuares, &c., and otherwise bo 
brought to know their places, so as not to interfere witli the 
manojuvres of the battalions. By attaching volunteers to infantry 
militia regiments, they could easily obtain from the stalF a sul- 
ficient amount of military organization and instruction for their 
purpose. We confess we do not anticipate much good from form¬ 
ing many independent battalions of volunteer riflemen, com¬ 
posed, as they would be, of men of different ages, pi'ofessions, and 
trades, many of whom would not answer the roll-call on an ' 
emergency, or, if they did, would not be able to undergo the 
fatigues of actual service. 

Wc proceed now to say a few words on militia forces in 
general, before entering upon what has almost become a vexed 
question, the subject of the militia of the United Kingdom and 
Ireland. The author of the article ** On the Military System of 
Switzerland," in his introductory remarks on militias and stand* 
ing armies, says-— 

" In these days no people however courageous, and under the stimu* 
lus of a cause however holy, can suddenly take up arms and carry on 
war successfully. Whatever advantages they may gain for a time, 
still power always falls into the bauds of him who can command a 
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regular army, well organized and equipped with all the necessary 
means and appliances of modern warfare,” 

Again he says— 

“The more thoughtful of militar}*’men have now come to agree 
with Clausenitz, one of the most original and powerful minds on all 
matters relating to war, that in modern campaigns the number of the 
froops that can be employed forms one of the most important ele¬ 
ments of victory,” 

This leads him to tho consideration of the fact that the military 
system of Switzerland being entirely for defensive purposes, 
enables that country to bring into the field a much larger per 
centage of the population than any other European State can do. 

“ There arc many military men in Europe,” be says, “ who have 
become so enamoured of the purely mechanical part of their profession, 
that they only value a soldier iu proportion to his smartness, and the 
machinelike precision of his movements. To such narrow minds it 
would bo useless to address myself in favour of the Swiss militia. It 
is, therefore, to soldiers of intellectual capacity, to statesmen, philan¬ 
thropists, and to all who have the progress of their fellow-creatures at 
heart, that we must look for a due appreciation of its merits.” 

After pointing out the distinction to be made between the Swiss 
militia, scientifically organized and instructed in all the essentials 
for service, and mixed levies of the people, or national guards, 
our author adds— 

r 

“Whatever differsnee of opinion there maybe as to the value of 
militia forces compared with standing armies, there can be no doubt 
that if it Avere possible to abolish the latter in every country, and to 
supply their place entirely by the introduction of the militia system, 
it Avould be by far the greatest of all imaginable social and politico- 
economical reforms. Witljout taking into account the navies of 
Europe, we may put doAvn the expenditure for the support of the 
standing armies alone, in a round sum, at three milliards (three thou¬ 
sand millions) of francs. In this sum is included, according to tho 
latest budgets of the different European States, the yearly outlay of 
1700 millions of francs for military purposes. But this gives only tho 
immediate expenditure of the Governments for tho military services 
they require in times of peace; therefore for a time when such services 
are entirely unproductive, since it is for a state of Avar that all military 
arrangements are intended. If we further consider that of tho four 
millions of soldiers in Europe (or thereabouts), at least the half are 
always doing duty; and if we calculate the consequences of the with¬ 
drawal of so many men in the prime of life from productive labour, we 
may (estimating the work days in tho year at 300, the value of a day's 
labour, on the average, at one and a quarter francs) safely put down 
the sum of 700 millions of francs as the equivalent of this loss. The 
remainder of the above-named sum of three milliards is made up by 
various indirect expenses connected with the maintenance of military 
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establishments, billet money, In Switzerland the yearly outlay of 
the Confederation for military purposes amounts to about 1,700,000 
francs; that of the separate cantons to about 2,000,000 more. If to 
this we reckon the expenses of the self-equipment of the greater por¬ 
tion of the militiamen at some hundred thousands of francs, we may 
altogether estimate the outla 3 's for military purposes at four and a half 
millions. By means of this yearly expenditure in time of peace, 
Switzerland is always prepared in a few weeks to bring together an 
iirmy of 100,000 men of all branches of the service, perfectly armed 
and equipped, and full of zeal for the defence of the country. This is 
more than six per cemt. of the population; and even this considerable 
army is fiU’ from including the whole of Switzerland’s defensive 
forces. On the otlier hand, the European powers with standing 
iirmies cannot command, on an average, more than 2 per cent, of their 
populations. Yet the yearly military expenditure of the European 
States, comprising more than 160,000,000 of population, is, as already 
stated, about three thousand millions of francs; whereas in Switzer¬ 
land, with its not quite two and a half million of inhabitants, it docs 
not amount to five and a half million of francs, if we include in our 
reckoning about one million of francs as the yearly loss in productive 
labour, in consequence of the trainings and exercises of the militia. 
It follows, therefore, tliat if the jduii pursued in Switzerland were to 
be adopted in the European States, the y'carly expenditure for their 
land forces would not quite reach the siqpi of throe hundred and sixty 
millions of francs. Consequently in ju'oportion to the population, tlie 
average expense of standing armies is between six and seven times 
greater than for militia forces like those in Switzerland. This means, 
in other words, that if the Swiss dcft.Vsive militia system were to be 
ado])tcd in all the States of Europe, no loss a sifln than two and a-half 
milliards of francs would bo saved in their iTiilitary peace establish- 
mcaits, whilst for defensive purposes these States could nevertheless 
count upon a fivefold amount of forces than they can at present.”* 

The author of the article from wliicli^v'c have taken tliese extracts, 
and wlioin wo know to be one of the most talented and accredited 
military writers in Germany of the present day, draws conclusions 
from the above calculations which do as much honour to his heart 
us his head, lie examines and traces out all the jdiysienl and 
moral evils resulting to society from large standing armies. 
Amongst them he even includes the opposition of Continental 
Governments to Free Trade pidnciples, as not favourable to their 
means of military rule. In this country in which peace societies 
flourish, and but few persons are to bo found so enamoured of the 
parade of regular military life as not to see the dark side of the 
picture, it would bo superfluous to state all the politico-economical 
and philanthropic facts and arguments of our author in condem- 


* As one of the vouchers for tlie correctness of these calculations, G. F. 
Kolb's **llandbuch der Comparativ Statistik” (Zurich, 1857) is cited. 
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nation of standing armies. Nevertheless, there arc some supporters 
of a standing army amongst ns, and not belonging, as might be 
expected, to the aristocratic classes only, -who 'would like to see 
the division of labour principle adhered to as consistently inmili* 
tary as in their manufacturing and trading occupations. More 
than once in manufacturing cities, when the possibility of an 
invasion of this country has been the subject of conversation, we 
ha^'c heard words to this effect:—^ Welt, if we must look to our 
means of defence, let us have more regular soldiers, we can afford 
to pay for them; it will ho far better than troubling ourselves 
about volunteers or attempting to keep up the militia, which never 
can be so efficient as the line." For Englishmen who can reason 
thus, we will again quote from the article before us:— 

“ On yet another ground, the Swiss militia system ought to he 
advocated. Its general adoption would make the barbarism of war, 
and the wholesale slaughtering of human beings, almost impossible. 
According to the experience hitherto gained, Stages with standing 
armies have hardly been able to employ more than 1 per cent, of their 
populations in aggressive u arfare, and if we imagine a militia system 
like the Swiss to be introduced, it would he still more difficult for any 
monarch or government, however ambitious or desirous of war, to send 
over 1 per cent, of the population to attack another nation. On the 
other hand, any State wliicli should be attacked would be able to 
employ more than G per cent, of its population for its defence, not 
including considerable bodies of local levies possessing some amount of 
military training. Accordingly, tbc means of defence would be increased 
in such a degree that «3ven a nation of only a few millions would not 
have to fear the enmity of a great military power. Still less would 
this be the case, were several small States to form a military league for 
mutual defence. And in proportion as the prospect of success in 
aggressive war diminishes, the nearer the time approaches when un¬ 
scrupulous ambition no longer ^can cause the scourge of war to sweep 
over a devoted country*’* 

The principle which has guided the Swiss in their military 
system is similar to that, however different the form, which pre¬ 
vails in England, North America, and indeed with all nations 
who value highly personal freedom, and consider it the basis of 
political life. This principle may be thus expressed:—**There 
shall be no compulsion to lead the life of a soldier in times of 
peace, but it will be the duty of all to take up arms in case of 
war.” It may be interesting to many to be made acquainted with 
the leading features of the Swiss military organization, though 
useless, for the purpose of example, to enter into all details, since 
we in this country have now, unwisely as it seems to us, decided 
to carry the principle of personal freedom to the utmost limit, so 
that we oven trust to voluntary enlistment to fill the ranks of our 
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militia. The Swiss military forces belong entirely to the category 
of militia—even the scientific corps. In fact, the federal consti¬ 
tution expressly excludes the right to keep up any body of 
regular troops. There was an exception in so far that any par¬ 
ticular canton had permission to have a few companies of soldiers 
under arms, if recjuired. The town of Basel was the last to act 
upon this clause. Until the year 1856, it had kept up a small 
corps of about 300 men? but it is now disbanded. The army1)f 
the Confederation is divided into two parts, called ^^Auzzug" (first 
call) and “ilosorve.” The Auszug' take in all the able-bodied 
unexcmpt men from twenty to tliirty-four years of age. Tho 
Keserve those from thirty-four to forty. According to official 
statements, in 1855, the numbers of the Federal army under the 
direct control of the central military government amounted to 
76,095 ^‘Atisziigy^ and42,660 Reserve: total 118,755. In addi¬ 
tion to tliis, there were 46,188 in the “Landwehr" (local militia), 
consisting of me# requiring only a few weeks’ repetition ti'aining 
to render them perfectly fit to take the field. In a very short 
time, tho Swiss are, therefore, able to rely upon an army of 
160,000 men. We will now see in what way they would be able 
to make good their casualties in case of war. The entire “ Land- 
wher” (local militia), over which the central government can exer¬ 
cise unlimited control, as well as over the “Auszug” and 
Reserve, amounted, in 1853, to about 150,000 men, but this 
included many men of 32 to 45 yeai’s of ago, not sufficiently pre¬ 
pared to take their places in battalions. T^io entrance into the 
“Auszug’ is not till the twentieth year is completed, and it is 
quitted with tlie completion of the thirty-fourth. T’he men then 
continue in the Reserve, at the utmost, only till the commence¬ 
ment of tlieir forty-first year, after which they belong to the 
“Landwelir." But, not unfrequently,^hey commence their period 
of service in the latter much etirlier, indeed at 35. 

The whole term of military service therefore, including that 
in the local militia, is tw'enty-four years, so that it is of longer 
duration than in any standing army, tho Russian alone excepted. 
This term of liability to military duty being considered too long, 
it was proposed in 1857, to free from service in tlie Landwehr, 
as in Prussia, with the completion of the fortieth year, and for 
the cavalry in particular, to free from service with the completion 
of the thirty-sixth year.* This step did not, however, much 
reduce tho strength of the Federal army, because the 275,000 
men at present serving in the Auszug, Reserve, and Landwehr, by 
no means comprise the whole of the efiBcient male population 


* By a new luw men are released from service in the Prussian Landwehr, 
2nd call, at thirty-five. 
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from the commencement of the twenty-first to the completion of 
thirty-fourth years of age. Tlie whole male population of Swit¬ 
zerland amounts to 1,140,000, of whicli 37 per cent., or 422,000 
are from twenty to forty-four years old. For several reasons, 
one of which, beyond doubt, is the absence of a conscription for a 
standing army, so favourable are the conditions of health in 
Switzerland, that the proportion of men, of the ages just men- 
tfened, who are unfit for active service amounts at the utmost 
only to one-fourtli. Consequently, theuumber of those perfectly 
fit comes to 316,600. In addition to these, the older classes of 
forty-five to fifty, and the younger under twenty, forming together 
the “ Landsturm " (levies en viasse for the extreme defence of 
the country), may be counted at 130,000 men capable of bearing 
arms. Thus it will be seen that there is no country in the world 
able to rely for defence on so large a proportion of the population 
as Switzerland, nor, if forced into war, so capable of supplying 
the loss of efiBcient soldiers, by others in reseltc nearly equally 
vigorous and well-trained. Another bright feature in Switzer¬ 
land is this. Every man considers it a privilege as well as a 
duty to serve his country. Such is the public spirit and general 
desire for military instruction displayed in all the cantons, that, 
although the Federal Gov,eminent does not require the litoral 
fulfilment of the law, but is satisfied with 3 and l^ per cent, of 
the population respectively for the '^Auszug*' and Reserve," 
yet there are always many more men trained and held in readiness 
to serve. Thus in 1853, the* number of troops required by the 
Federal Government was 104,354, viz,, 80,306 Infantry and 
Rifles; 10,360 Artillery, 1530 Engineers, and 2869 Cavalry. 
According to official documents, however, the number of men 
of all branches of service well armed and instructed amounted 
in that year to 125,126, ancj in addition to these the Landwelir” 
numbered 150,000, making altogether a grand total of 275,000 
effectives, for the most part well drilled and armed. 

We will now glance at the way in which these men, and 
officers also, of the Swiss militia forces, are trained and instructed. 
Everything is so arranged as to economize time as much, and 
to interfere with productive labour as little as possible. The 
number of days’ drill, and the period of the year at which it takes 
place, vary somewhat in the different cantons, according to the 
principal occupations of the people. The “ laws of the military 
organization of the Swiss Confederation " require that no recruit 
can belong to the Auszug until a course of instmetion shall have 
been gone through, lasting— 

If for the Infantry, at least 28 days 
„ Bifies „ 35 „ 

Engineers and Artillery 42 „ 
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"Rut previous to undergoing those courses of instruction nt the 
regular military depots of the cantons, the young men have 
obtained a certain amount of military knowledge at their district 
schools, besides having gone through many local squad drills. 
Riflemen and sharpshooters, moreover, will have had ball prac¬ 
tice upon sound and generally adopted principles, so us to have 
nothing to unlearn. In the larger cantons, that of Zurich for 
instance, divisions of recruits*(in succession) are put at once i«to 
barracks, and well drilled, practically and theoretically, for fifty-six 
days, cither consecutively or at two periods of tlie same year, as 
may best suit the youths. In the second year after appointment 
to the Auszug, the yearly drill amounts only, 

For the common Infantry soldiers, to 3 days 
,, Heientiiio Corps . 12 

„ Cavalry .... 7 

Rut the daysiof assembly are not included in tliesc repetition 
drills, and for all arms, 2 )revious tollic assembling of the privates, 
the m)U“Commissioned officers are brought together to have pre¬ 
paratory exercises. I'hiis in the infantry, they meet tliree days 
sooner than the privates. Jn the scientific corps, cavalry, &c., 
proportionately earlier. Besides these rules as to regular training 
and exercises, a certain amonut of yoTirly target practice is required 
by the Govemmeut for the whole of the infantry soldiers, whether 
in tlic Auszug, Reserve, or Landwehr. For the Reserve, the yearly 
repetition drills last hut two difj's for the privates. For the 
Landwelir, one. To complete tlio education of the militiamen, 
liowever, every second year sufficient bodies of troops to form a 
division, or perliaps corpn eVarvu'e, are brought into canton¬ 
ments, or encamped in some suitable part of the country; and 
for several weeks manoeuvres on a grand scale arc carried out. 
The last four days, the troops of afl branches being divided into 
two parts, a sham fight takes })hice, and all bivouac each night 
in the open country. Tlie men by this means are prepared for 
actual campaigning, whilst the superior officers have opportunities 
of developing their strategical talents; in fact, the beneficial 
results of this admirable system extend to all ranks and branches 
of the militia forces. 

In a country whore all who arc fit must serve (Government 
officials only being exempt, whilst all who have become dis¬ 
honoured are excluded), of course all those who are highly 
educated and wealtliy aspire to become officers. There is, how¬ 
ever, no other qualification for command than merit. The cantons 
appoint the infantry officers of their contingents, rejecting such 
candidates as cannot pass an examination after the fifty-six days' 
instruction, and sending them into the ranks. The candidates for 
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tho appointment of officers of the scientific corps and sharp" 
shooters are instructed at tho expense of the 1 ederal Government, 
at their special military educational establishments; they go 
through a longer course. The Federal general staff for all 
branches of the service is numerous and efficient, being open to 
meiit; and, in addition to the general staff, each canton sup¬ 
ports its own permanent militaiy instructors. But so economical 
are the Swiss, that ev^en the officers* of tlire general staff are paid 
only according to the duties they perform in the course of the 
year. All other officers receive pay only when they are out; but 
the mounted officers of infantry have a small allowance for 
forage. In consideration, howevei*, of the vast amount of money 
and labour bestowed of late years on the armies ol despotic {States, 
it lias been proposed in Switzerland to show at least greater 
liberality to the general staff, and probably by this time it is on 
pemanent pay. The Swiss possess an admirable nursery for 
officers in their corps of cadets. In many of the best schools, 
too, the pupils of twelve to sixteen and eighteen ycai*s ol ago 
receive military instruction, being clothed, armed, and organized 
as soldiers, under the chni'ge of well-qualified officers. This is 
not a mere matter of play or amusement, but is can’ied out with 
all due earnestness; for the Government and all classes of citizens 
take the greatest interest in*^ the militaiy exercises of the boys. 
Frequently public fetes are given to the cadets, when these future 
defenders of the country assemble by thousands from distant can¬ 
tons, and when to the manmuvrtiS of the infantry, artillery practice 
with two or four-pouriders is added. On these occasions military 
officers of the highest rank do not consider it below their dignity 
to take tlie command, and to draw up plans for the manfcuvres 
of the youthful soldiers. These fetes belong to the most popular 
and interesting in Switzerland. The military instruction im¬ 
ported to the cadets and othir pupils is far from being mechanical 
only. They are well grounded in essentials, and encouraged to 
take a deep and lasting interest in military matters ; and, as their 
education is in other respects superior to fit them for their 
civilian callings, they are every way prepared to become in time 

admirable and thoughtful officers. 

Other most popular fetes in Switzerland are tho frequent rifle 
shooting matches, open to all, and at which prizes of very con¬ 
siderable value may be gained. Those who know the Swiss only 
thiough contact with innkeepers and guides can form no idea of 
the amount of the military education of the people, nor can they 
estimate at its true worth the patriotic feelings and that strong 
spirit of independence which animate the nation. X hough 
powerful and despotic neighbours may hate their free institutions, 
still the Swiss fear not invasion. It is luckily known to these 
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despotic powers that it is not the mountains only whicli form the 
bulwark of Swiss liberty. 

In tho article from which we have mainly drawn our informa¬ 
tion—^though we have also seen something of Swiss military 
institutions and camp life—every necessary detail is given as to 
the stores and matei'ials of war possessed by the Swiss, tho 
organization of the various corps and the discipline of the troops. 
The author rates the latter and the military spirit of the people ?is 
a most important addition to tlicir defensive strength, comparing 
it to tlie different spirit prevailing in standing annies composed 
of conscripts. 

We have said sufficient to show that a standing army is by 
no means necessary to enable a nation to be well prepared to 
defend its liberties, and to be relieved from degrading fears of 
invasion. 

As bearing, however, on this subject, we cannot resist the 
opportunity to give a larger circulation to the following opinions 
of Genei'al J. Jacob. In the chapter “on the arming of a free 
people, and on the true principles of the organization of the 
armies of England," luj says;— 

“ The maintenance of a large standing army by a perfectly free 
people is an unnecessaiy expenditure, and^diminishes the total available 
amount of national labour, and, consequently, of national wealth. 
This expenditure is unnecessary, because every legitimate object for 
which a standing army is maintained, would be more efiectually main¬ 
tained by the abolition than the support of such a force; and it 
diminislies the total of national labour and weafth, because it implies 
the setting apart of a portion of that labour exclusively for the unpro¬ 
ductive business of war. The legitimate object for the maintenance 
of a standing army is the defence of the nation; and this object could 
be most dVeetually attained, in the case of a people really free, by 
abolishing a sepai*ate aniiy',and rctiderinjj the entire nation defensively 
warlike.” 

General Jacob gives it as his opinion that tiic entire youth 
and peasantry of the country should be trained to the use of 
those weapons which, in these days of advanced mechanical 
science, tlioy would require in the event of invasion. He wishes 
to see the native qualities of the Englishman as pre-eminently 
developed ns in the days of Cressy, Poictiers, Agincourt, and the 
riflemen as skilled as were the bowmen of those times. But he 
acknowledges that an army must still be maintained in England, 
especially as necessary to her colonial and Indian rule. The 
principle, however, on which the English arffl^ is formed and 
kept up, he finds defective, since military service is not made 
attractive to any but tho lowest classes of society. He adds:— 

** What is the interest of the maaufaotarers in the establishxn^t of 
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a factory, is the interest of the State in the establishment of an army. 
Let the State tliereforc accord to its soldiers such pay and position as 
to draw into its ranks the flower of its yeomen and peasantry; train 
them in accordance to their noble nature by appealing to the highest 
and best faculties of man. Let there be regiments of counties ; that 
is, let each regiment have permanent head-quarters, where a consider¬ 
able district around might be interested in the conduct of the corps in 
the Held; where recruits might be enlisted, and where fiimilies, pen¬ 
sioners, &c., might reside in comfort during *the absence of the regiment 
in the field. Let the service be such that dismissal from it may be 
felt as a grievous punishment. Let promotion to the highest i-anks bo 
open to all who may deserve it. Let even the marshal’s baton be within 
reach of the grasp of the common soldier who may pi'ovc himself worthy 
and able to wield it.” 

These noble sentiments of a thorough soldier, who carried out 
in iiractiue the principles he valued, and proved how far superior 
is n moral control over men to any tliat cun he obtained by a 
dread of i^unisliment, are unfortunately but little in accordiiucc 
witli tliat system which prevails both in our regular army and 
militia. After speaking in terms of strong condemnation of the 
Mutiny Act, and the punishments on whicli we mainly rely for 
keeping up the discipline of our forces, he continues 

“ Is it to be wondered at that, however excellent the raw material 
whence our might be drawn, it should be found, under the wwking 
of such a system, often diflScult to obtain for the service of the State 
any hut tlic most inferior class of our citizens or peasants; that the 
supply even of these does not meet the demand; and that the army of 
England holds a position at an immense distance behind the position 
which the general advance of the nation in moral and intellectual power 
should have enabled it to hold.” 

The subject touched upon by Geueral Jacob iu Ibis last extract, 
and to which we may return by and by, is one of grave import in 
respect to the militia ns well as tlic standing army. Now that 
the ballot is no longer used to raise the men, not only I'lre tlio 
militia coi’ps incomplete as to numbers, but scarcely any but the 
poorest classes enter tlie ranks of this borne and so-called con¬ 
stitutional force. 

For practical purposes bearing on the future, there would ho 
no use in referring to tlie past, and looking far back into the 
history of the militia of this Empire. In the year 1831 the 
regiments of the United Kingdom, composed of men who had 
been drawn by ballot or substitutes, were for the last time called 
out for twenty-eight days' training. From that date until 1852 
the militia became little more than a myth. A certain amount 
of militia staff was, to be sure, kept up, and as the old officers 
who had served in the embodied regiments during the Continental 
wars died off or retired, iresh appointments were made by the 
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Lord Lieutenants of the counties, But these appointments 
ceased to have any reference to military capacity, for military 
duties there were none to perform. Not only, therefore, did all 
interest in, hut we may add all thoughts of, the militia vanish 
from the public mind. When in 1852 the militia was again 
ordered to be organized, the old constitutional means of raising 
it being put aside, the men were got together by a bounty and 
voluntary enlistment. ^Ihe term of militia service was, as for¬ 
merly, fixed at five years, for which a bounty of OZ. is paid, lO^. 
being given to tjic recruit on attestation, another 10s. on the 
completion of his service, and the remiiiiulcr in yearly or 
quarterly rates. 

The raising of the militia by bounty, however, has altex'cd the 
whole character of the force, and made it not only impossible to 
compare it with the militia of Switzerland or of Prussia, hut 
likewise with that of any other country in the world. Even in 
the United States of America, although no people keep up sucJi 
numerous bodies of volunteers (who occasionally have the excite¬ 
ment of fighting, he it rememherod), still militia service is com¬ 
pulsory. Again, in our own dependencies in North America, the 
same principle is adopted. Sir Allan McNab, at a public meeting 
last April in St. Marlin’s Hall, Uh discuss the subject of our 
national defences, (more properly speaking, our national defcnce- 
Icssness), stated that— 

“ In Canada every man was enrolled in the militia, with the esception 
of the clergy and tlie judges. This people thsrc were regarded as one 
great army. Tlic country was parcelled out into militarj*- divisions. 
They had two classes of militia, the active and the sedentary. The 
active militia included every male inhabitant of the province under 
forty years of age, of whom there were now about 170,000 or 180,000. 
The sedentary militia includtjd all the^male inhabitants from forty to 
sixty years ol' age. In each of these military divisions they had a full 
complement officers, and also depots of arms, by means of which 

the men could be*armed and equipped in the local divisions to which 

they belonged.He did not know so good a militia law as that 

of Canada; ho knew it was working well,” &c. 

We regret that we are not acquainted with details of this 
militia force, of the way in which it is drilled, how officered, and 
how the latter are instructed in their duties. But wo know the 
fact that our descendants in Canada, Nova Scotia, &c., ns well as 
in the United States, have militia laws based on compulsory 
service. How comes it, then, that we of the mother country 
have departed from the old Anglo-Saxon principle of organizing 
and training the male population in the use of arms for the defence 
of cherished liberties ? Archery practice has been compulsory 
in England; trained bands and militia service have been com- 
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pulsory; but now we are content to rely on the lowest classes for 
the defence of the country, appealing to no higher motives than 
those arising from their necessities, by offering them a miserable 
bounty. The volunteer rifle corps movement, supposing it should 
extend more than it has hitherto done, and not prove evanescent 
or exclusive, can never become a substitute for such an almost 
general and compulsory training and organization of the able- 
bollied male population as a perfect milifta system would ensure. 

Why the Government, in 1852, instead of amending and sim¬ 
plifying the laws relating to the ballot, for carrying out the old 
constitutional principle of the militia, preferred to rely on volun- 
taiy enlistment, we are nnable to say. Perhaps deference to the 
doctrines of the Manchester school and the Peace societies, at that 
time more powerful than happily at present, may have had some¬ 
thing to do with this change. Be tliis as it may, we cannot but 
look upon tlie attempt to establish a militia upon the voluntary 
principle as one of the greatest mistakes of modern times. We 
remember, in the winter of 1852, hearing a foreign statesman, on 
being told that the ballot for the militia in England was no longer 
in use, remark, “This is a serious symptom of national decay.” 
We trust this was too gloomy a view of the case. Nevertheless, 
all the evil consequences may not yet be apparent. 

At first, on the re-establishment of the militia in 1852, and at 
the next two trainings the following years, the voluntary system 
did not, indeed, by any means seem to be a failure. The original 
volunteers had no idt^i that they would ever be called upon to 
leave their native counties, and for the most part they were a 
highly respectable and well-behaved class of young men. Ee- 
cruiting parties for the army were ordered not in any way to 
interfere with the militiamen; indeed, they were expressly for¬ 
bidden to enlist them. t 

There were two drawbacks, however, to the efficiency of tho 
regiments, which became immediately apparent. !«tly, the non¬ 
commissioned officers, then on the permanent staff, were, to a 
considerable extent, an idle, drunken set of men; and 2ndly, 
many of the officers, from age and total ignorance of military 
matters, were unfitted for the performance of their duties. Pre¬ 
viously to enrolling the men the Government had very properly 
sent a circular to militia officers, calling upon them to resign, if 
conscious of incapacity from age or ignorance of military matters, 
and stating that in so doing they would be allowed to keep their 
militia rank. This appeal may have operated usefully in several 
cases, but we know of others, where, under tho influence of 
delusive self-love or other less excusable motives, some of the old 
officers, and even in command of regiments, have continued to 
hold their appointments to the detriment of the militia service. 
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Still, at first even this drawback was not much felt, for a large 
proportion of the officers, especially those of the country gentle¬ 
man class, displayed a zealous desire to learn their duties and to 
attend to the instruction, comforts, and even amusements of the 
men. And as many excellent non-commissioned officers from 
the Guards and the Line were sent to assist in training the 
militiamen, much progress was made, and the defects of the 
militia stofi* were not so Appiu'ent as subsequently, under a chaii^e 
of circumstances. In the autumn of 1853, after the second 
training of militia regiments, a War Office circular invited the 
officers to join regiments of the Line or depots, that they might 
have the opportunities of being drilled and instructed. Many 
profited by this arrangement, and received an allowance of five 
shillings per diem during the course of instruction. It is a pity 
that this step had not been taken previous to calling out the 
regiments in the autumn of 1852, for the offioens, as a body, 
would have stood higher in the estimation of their men had they 
generally possessed more knowledge of their duties. 

But, on the whole, the militia seemed to be progressing favour¬ 
ably, and, even under the voluntary system, there were hopes of 
the future, until the outbj'eak of the Bussian War. With this 
event soon came that change of circi^stances, to which we have 
just alluded. The militia regiments were now embodied, and this 
contrary to the original agreement with the men. In the spring 
of 18.55, it was stated in Parliament that the men were not legally 
bound to servo for more than fifty-mx days i^ one year, and under 
the feeling that they had been unfairly treated, largo numbers at 
once left the regiments. Many of these would, doubtless, have 
enrolled themselves afresh for embodied service, on receiving an 
addition of bounty, had they been called upon to do so at the 
proper time. But men generally, as ii^well known, will even sacri¬ 
fice their best interests in pursuance of what they consider their 
rights. Many 4 ^ the militia regiments were nearly broken up, 
all greatly weakOTed, and the recruiting, this time amongst an 
inferior class of men, had to commence again. To this blow which 
the militia had received, soon succeeded another, when the want of 
men for the army became urgent. Militia regiments wore “ worked," 
as it was mildly called, for volunteers for the array; that is to 
say, they were given up for several days to recruiting parties, and 
scenes of drunkenness, riot, and a thorough relaxation of dis* 
cipline were the consequence. To these were added the wailings 
and complaints of mothers and other relatives, who said that the 
young men had been fairly kidnapped, enticed from their homes to 
serve in a militia, when in reality it was intended to force them 
into the Line. We know of regiments which had nearly recovered 
from the first blow, and were again in the way to attaining their 
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full complement. ]3iit this forced volunteering, and the offering 
of commissions in the army to militia subalterns for every seventy- 
five men, effectually kept the regiments down as to numbers; and 
Ave believe there is not one in the United Kingdom or Ireland that 
has ever since completed its establishment. Jiut the chief evil of 
this forced volunteering, in conjunction with the breach of faith 
to the men, has been that the militia entirely lost its character as 
aiiome force, and men of the class? which originally came forward 
no longer presented themselves for enrolment. Another evil re¬ 
sulting from the demands on militia regiments for volunteers has 
been that most of the sergeants became quite corrupted by the 
opportunities of making money which it in several ways afforded 
them, and they neglected their militia duties in consequence. 
From these and other causes, of wliich Ave shall presently speak, 
the militia has not attained that position in the opinion of any 
class of society Avhieh, for important reasons, it ought to hold. 
As the defects and deficiencies of the militia, and the consequences 
of the unwise treatment of this force have become apparent, cer¬ 
tain palliath^cs have been attempted, and there has been no lack 
of criticism, mostly of an unfavourable character. Some have 
delighted in calling the militia a costly mistake, and, like Lord 
Grey, expressed the Avish tp see it abolished altogether; others, 
again, caring not for the efliciency of the corps, and the scenes of 
drunkenness and corruption attending the volunteering, have been 
satisfied with it as a means of getting recruits for the army. A 
foolish and expensh^p way of attaining that end, as will presently 
be seen. As matters now stand, all those regiments which have 
been kept in an embodied state for the last two to three years 
have been highly and deservedly praised for steadiness in march¬ 
ing past on review days, the mechanical performance of the usual 
field day manoeuvres, and, bettor still, with few exceptions, for the 
good conduct of the men. It is, however, hut a favoured few of 
the militia regiments which liave had these advantages of camp 
and garrison life. The greater number have never quitted their 
provincial quarters, and they are now, by a late statement of the 
Farl of Kipon, 40 per cent, below their proper strength. The 
yearly trainings have, moreover, only siitficed to impart to such 
youths as they have in their ranks, a superficial amount of drill, 
and all these disembodied regiments, with, we believe, but one 
exception, are still armed with the old 13rown Bess. Even with 
this obsolete weapon, they have never fired a shot, whilst the 
officers, whatever their zeal, have not had the opportunities of 
acquiring the knowledge to fit them to lead their men into action. 
In short, the militia force, taken as a whole, is not yet, neither on 
the score of numbers nor efficiency, to be relied upon for the 
defence of the country. 
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That this conviction has penetrated the minds of our rulers, the 
appointment of a Iloyal Commission last year, to inquire into the 
state of the Militia, and take evidence on tlio subject, has suffi¬ 
ciently testified. We have now the printed result of the labours 
of the Cojmuissioners before us, and in so far as they were not 
empoAverod to enter into the question of Iladical changes of the 
present Militia system, or of a return to tlie Ballot, we find it of 
great value. The opening of tlfis large blue-book, however, somtf- 
what resembles the opening of Pandora s box. Evils fly out at 
every turn of the leaves. Wliat must a Germaii, or a Erench- 
maii, accustomed to the well thought out and systematic manner 
in which all military matters in their countries are organized and 
conducted, think of us English after the study only of this blue- 
book ? Wc remember hearing in 18,51, the remark of a Prussian 
officer of Engineers, avIio had romo to tliis country to see the 
Great Exhibition, and at the same time as much as possible of 
our inililary and naval 'estahlislinienls, which struck us much at 
the time. 

“After what I have seen,” he said, “my opinion of the English is 
entirely changed. 1 came lu*re witli the impression that you were 
the most j)ractical pco])lc in tlie world; I find just the contrary. I 
perceive everywhere tlie absence of system based on sound and simple 
principh's, and instead of iliat abundance of experimenting, unne¬ 
cessary complications, and the undoing one day what you have done 
the day before. You may be able to attbrd to do such things; for 
instance, to build ships-of-war without calculatii^ to a mathematical 
certainty, as can be done, how they will swim, what armaments they 
can carry, how much water they will draw. You may cut them in 
two, and experiment with them again; but I can assure 3 "ou the 
Ercnch do not act in this way; they economize their means, and in 
all tlieir naval undertalcings apply theory perfected by science.” 

“Just now,” he added, “you are celebrating, with your universal 
Exhibition, the Jubilee of eternal peace. But things may soon change, 
and should you have to go to war, you will find that you are 

behind other powers as to military and naval organization.” 

The Crimean campaign but too soon proved that there was 
more truth in these remarks than wo then, attributing them 
partly to continental prejudices, believed. But to return to the 
Militia Report, which, as far as this force is concerned, gives 
evidence enough of the experimental way in which governments 
manage tlie affairs of this country. Six lords-lieutcnant of 
counties, thirteen commandants of militia regiments, nine ad¬ 
jutants, and many other officers of militia, have been examined by 
the Commissioners, and besides several officers holding very high 
rank in the army have appeared before them, and expressed 
opinions of great importance. Of all these witnesses, however, 

[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLII.]— New Semes, Vol. XVI. No. IL Z 
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not one is to bo found able to report favourably of the working 
of the present militia system. The greatest of all the evils under 
which it suft'ers, and which, in fact, runs through the whole of 
the evidence, like the red thread in the Government ship canvas, 
is the fraudulent enlistments, the double and more enrolments of 
the same individuals in militia regiments. It appears that the 
facilities and the temptations for this shameful practice have been 
s8 great, that with the low state c£ education and morals 
of a large portion of the poorest classes, its frequency is hardly 
to be wondc'rod at. Many have actually made a trade of enlisting 
in militia regiments, going about from one place to another to 
pick up the lOs. bounties. Ijord Claude Hamilton gives it as his 
opinion that Irishmen intending to emigrate to America, have 
taken the head-quarters of two or more militia regiments ou their 
way to the port of embarkation, to make up a little sum towards 
the voyage. 

But everything concurred to render such fraudulent conduct 
easy. It is comparatively a late order of tlio War OHice tluit 
militia regiments should not take recruits excepting in their ov;a 
counties. But this did not prevent them from enrolling any iiniu 
■who chose to ofler himself at tlicir depots, whether he belonged 
to the county or not. Soyio adjutants seem to have taken jiains 
to inquire into the characters and domiciles of tlio recruits, and 
one (Wiltshire regiment) consulted the police about the men who 
offered. ]iut, on the w'hole, the word of any man who might 
figure as the bringer^ of a recruit, if he were at all knowni at head¬ 
quarters, especially if one of the regiment, and a sergeant to boot, 
has been deemed a sufficient guarantee as to the character of any 
stranger. The hringer s fee is in each case five shillings ; so a 
good deal of money could be earned by sharp practitioners on 
the look-out for the niijcratory classes. It has been stated 
in evidence that it is the pecuniary interest of the adjutants 
to enrol as many men as they can; that, in^fact, if tljc nieu 
enrolled do not come up for training, ‘‘the adjutants can get u 
reward by enrolling other men to supply their places.” To the 
credit, however, of the adjutants who have given evidence, tlicy 
have objected to this kind of remuneration for their labours, and 
have said that they should prefer a fixed increase of pay in lieu 
of the enrolment fees. But the sergeants cannot be expected to 
possess, nor have they sliown, so nice a sense of honour. There 
can be little doubt that they have done all in their power to in¬ 
duce men already puiposing to enter the army to walk through 
their militia regiments first, if only for a day or two, that both 
parties might profit by the transaction. Thus, many of the 
vaunted volunteers from militia regiments have been men who, 
had there been no militia at all, would have gone direct into the 
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army. The circuitous progress we have pointed out has cost 
the country from £% to ^£3 extra per man. It passes all 
belief, were it not in evidence, that it has been the practice of 
very many militia regiments (we know, however, not of all,) to 
enrol any men, or rather boys, whom the surgeon would pass, 
although it must have been foreseen that they “^vould never 
turn up again." The statistics of militia regiments, as to the 
numl)er of men whose n<iraes have been entered on their booksf, 
compared with the number that has actually como up for train¬ 
ing, would be extremely intei'esting, although it would throw a sad 
light upon the morality of the militia staff, as well as on that of 
the lower classes of this empire. It is the so-callcd “floating 
popuhition’* to which so many militia regiments have looked 
to get men on paper, and which is appropriately called in the 
lllue ]5ook “ a floating mass of men who have broken their oath.” 
The Commissioners liavo taken the subject of double enrolments 
and desertions into tlioiv serious consideration, and, after licaring 
much evidence on the subject, have recommended that in futuro 
the enrohaent of volunteers shall be I'estrictcd to the counties to 
Avliich the regiments belong ; that in largo counties, in which 
there arc two or more regiments, eacli shall have its distinct area, 
its particular district to recruit in. Fuj’ther, as a means of check¬ 
ing the crime of fraudulent enlistment, it is recommended that 
every I'ecruit shall at once he ti'ained at head-cpiarlers, for u 
period not exceeding twenty-eight days. The adoption of this 
plan, it is significantly remarked, will give the non-commissioned 
officers of the j^ennanent stuff greater opportunities of identifying 
the recruits, whom hitherto “ they have generally only seen hut 
for a moment, probably never to see again." This plan, which it 
appears by what has been said in Pai'liamcnt, is to bo carried out, 
will liave many beneficial results. some extent it will test 
the sincerity of the recruits, add to the efficiency and inoi-ality of 
the staff, by affording it employment all the year round ; besides, 
it will prepare alfHhose men, willing to como up again, to take 
their places in a battalion whenever circumstances may make it 
necessary to call upon it for service. It is a notable fact that nearly 
all the witnesses examined have concurred in this recommendation 
to drill tho recruits at once, though the term thought advisable to 
keep them at the depot vai'ies from three weeks to three months. 
Wo are of opinion that twenty-eight days will auflice. It maybe 
a boon to many men when out of work to take to soldiering 
for a mouth, and pocket the bounty, but a longer term might 
deter. If the men should be well treated, and well instructed, 
and, ns is recommended, not billeted in public-houses, it is 
probable that many will acquire somewhat of a military spirit, 
and either become good militiamen, or, in time, pass on into the 
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army. Hitherto, partly from tlie leniency of the laws, and 
partly from the unwillingness of magistrates to punish men 
for fraudulent enlistment in, or desertion from, disembodied 
militia regiments, the oflenders, if identified, have been able to act 
with impunity. Men enlisting in Ireland could not be touched 
at ail if found in England or Scotland, and vice versa. Moro 
stringent punishments arc now recommended. But prevention is 
far better than punishment. Wednust^ook to the fountain-head, 
and stop the source of the evil. Young men of “the migratory 
classes,’* if they want to be soldiers, and are physically fit, should 
go into the army at once. The desertions from the army, indeed, 
are numerous enough, but still the means of chocking them are 
greater than in the militia. The latter, which is, morcovei*, tlie 
army of reserve and truly national force for defensive pui’|)oses, 
ought not to have a man in its ranks wliose character is not good, 
and who is not actuated by a sense of duty to his country. Wo 
cannot, we fear, reach this state of things all at once, but the 
recommendations of the Eoyal Commission, if honestly carried 
out, will do something to prepare the way. If the commandants 
and staff of militia regiments be absolutely restricted to men 
known to belong to their own counties, and, in tlie large counties, 
to their own districts; and if this facile way of enrolling vagabonds 
be strictlv forbidden, we shall at least see whether a national 
militia on the voluntary system enn be nmintained or not. In 
addition to what wc have already stated, and at the risk of fatiguin^f, 
we must again refer to the ]!>lue Hook, and enter into the unfair 
. treatment of militia regiments, to show that the voluntary system 
has not yet had a fair trial. 

It appears that it is in Middlesex and the manufaeturing coun¬ 
ties, especially in those large ones possessing each several militia 
regiments, that the fraudulent enrolments and desertions most 
abound. 

In Yorkshire and Lancashire several regigjents recruit in 
the same towns—Manchester, Idverpool, L(^(Is, Hradford, &c.; 
and in these they not only compete witli one another, but like¬ 
wise with the army, as these large towns afford the best field Ibr 
the exertions of the regular recruiting parties. Any man who 
may have offered himself to the staff of one militia regiment, has 
been enrolled, if approved of by a surgeon, without the slightest 
trouble having been taken even to ascertain whether the man had, 
or had not been previously enrolled in another militia regiment, 
likewise recruiting in the same town. Thus within a small circle 
a man may have pocketed two or three militia bounties, and then 
have gone to a sergeant of the line, who would have been only 
too glad to get a recruit without in the least troubling his head 
whether he belonged to the militia or not. In confirmation of 
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this haphazard, this careless and planless way of recruiting, we take 
from the minutes of evidence the following statement of no less a 
personage than General Sir George Hay Wetherall, Adjutant- 
General of the Forces, Question— 

“ With regard to the recruiting for the line and the militia, both 
forces competing for the same men at periods when men are urgently 
required for the regular service, dckyou think that it would be an ad* 
vantage under such circumstances to stop the enrolments in the militia, 
in order to head that lloating population direct into the regular 
army?” 

Answer— 

“ We do not find that it impedes our recruiting much, if at all; 
neither do I think that that plan would be attended with any advan* 
tag(?, except to the public, in one respect. Numerous instances have 
been brouglit to my notice where men enrolled for the militia camo 
one afternoon and got the enrolment money, and on the follow¬ 
ing morning are brought to Duke Street as recruits, never having 
passed^ through the militia. Tliey enlist on the following morning 
into the line, getting the two bounties. Tliat is a common occurrence, 
but wc get the men, so we do not mind it at all.” 

Noitlier do they “ mind it at all" in embodied militia regiments, 
if tlioy take men belonging to othdi- militia regiments; the 
object of the forme)*, just us witli the lino, being to get men by 
any means. Thus most of the witnesses account for the vast 
unnmnt of desertions by slating thou* belief that many of the men 
have joined embodied regiments. • 

The colonel of a disembodied militia regiment being asked 
wliether, in ease ho heard of men belonging to his regiment serv¬ 
ing in the embodied regiment of the county, he should think it 
I’iglit to take means to bring these men to punishment, replies— 
“ 1 do not know whether it is right, or^xot; 1 should not do it." 
He gives as liis reason that the men arc useful in tlic embodied, 
and not in the dist-i^»odied regiment. 

From these and other statements which “we could cite, we see 
that not only luis tliere been little or no care taken to cheek and 
punish fraudulent enlistments of militiamen into the line, but it 
has been almost equally a matter of indifference whether tlie men 
of one militia regiment belonged to another or not. In all this 
we see a total absence of any combined system of recruiting for 
the two brandies of service, calculated at least to check defrauda¬ 
tions. No doubt there are difficulties in the way of prevention, 
and the only sound plan will be not to allow a militia regiment 
to enrol any man whose character and domicile are not known. 
What docs the country profit, after all, by these men of straw on 
the books of militia regiments ? They add not to their actual 
strength; and the more care that is taken as to the character of 
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the men enrolled, the higher the militia will stand in public 
opinion, and the more will men in the end he attracted to its 
ranks. 

VVe have just alluded to the circumstance that the men of dis¬ 
embodied militia regiments are inclined to flock to those which 
are kept up in an embodied state. Wc must speak somewhat 
more fully on this head, and olsg on that of the embodiment of 
militia regiments in general. It has become patent to militia 
officei’s, that those regiments which have nominally given the 
lai'gest number of volunteers to the army, are those most in 
favour at the Horse Guards. Such commandants of militia, 
therefwe, as take a pailicular pleasure in home soldiering, or 
such ns ai'e actuated by motives of gain, strain every nerve to get 
recruits, for the chance of their stoppiug a short time in their 
regiments, and then passing on into the army. liast spring (and 
probably now) placards were to be seen on the walls at the Horse 
Guards, alongside of similar ones of the regular recruiting parlies, 
calling upon smart young men to join an embodied militif, regi¬ 
ment (more in favour with the military authorities than with the 
inhabitants of the towns in which it has been (Quartered), and to 
repair to Sergeant Kite, at the so and so, near the Haymarket. 
To see recruiting carried 6'n in this fashion is surely contrary to 
the whole spirit and purpose of a militia force. The men thus 
picked up, if good for anything at all, will be mostly such as are 
willing to become soldiers, bat who on learning how a little more 
money may bo made by the circumlocution process, are marched 
off to Ireland, soon to be marched back again to join some line 
regiment, at no trifling waste of labour and money to the country’s 
cost. How many of such militia volunteers end in becoming 
deserters, wc do not know; hut we have reason to think the 
number is large. ' 

We have shifted a great part of the blame for these fi'audulent 
enlistments from the shoulders of the sor^/^ tempted poorest 
classes, to those of the staff of militia regiments; and we must 
now carry a portion from the latter, to lay it at the door of tho 
supreme military authorities. The assertion that the militia, as 
it has been hitherto treated, forms a valuable means of recruiting 
for the army, is a strange piece of reasoning, or betrays strange 
ignorance of the true state of things. No doubt the militia has 
assisted in breaking the ties to home, and exciting in many youths 
some amount of military ardour; but the numbers gained this way 
who would not otherwise have become soldiers, cannot compensate 
for the i^ditional price that has been paid for them, nor for the 
demoralization resulting from the temptations to sharp practices 
offered to the militia staff, and the facilities for fraudulent enlist¬ 
ment. Those who have successftilly tried their bands at getting 
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militia bounties, are not likely to become better soldiers in conse¬ 
quence. 

We are opposed in principle to the embodying of the militia, 
unless the country be at war, or other extraordinaiy circumstances 
should render it necessary. But, however, another, and a valid 
reason for keeping a portion of the militia force always under 
arms would bo established, should it be conclusivelv shown that 
unless militia regiment® are tjccasionally embodied, they canifot 
attain such a slate of efficiency as will render them fit to assist 
the lino in repelling an invader. The militia must become a 
reality or be abandoned altogether; for an imperfect force will be 
contemptible in the eyes of foreign military pow'ors, and, like 
every bad article, dear at any price. We have seen that the 
S\\ass caji trust to a militia for the defence of their freedom. 
!But, then, the cinjumstances of the two countries (England and 
Switzerland) arc very dissimilar. In the latter country, notwith¬ 
standing that until lately men from the Catholic cantons have 
been enlisted for tlic service of tlie Pope and the King of Naples 
{a proceeding now forbidden by the federal laws), there can be no 
doubt that strong feelings of patriotism and independence prevail. 
In this country, we cannot but fear that the cver-inc]*easing love 
of Avealili and luxury, on the one j^and, and of a morally and 
physically weak and precocious town population, on the other, 
are slowly, but surely, poisoning the very roots of our national life. 
Antidotes are not waiitiiig, it is true. But to return to Switzer¬ 
land. The flower of the country’s manhood ^orms tlic vimgianrd ot 
the defensive forces; and, moi'cover, from early youtli, ll»e minds 
and limbs of a largo proportion of those militiamen have been 
trained and prepared for military duties. We have seen, too, that 
the Swiss are not content with local sfjuad drills and mere battalion 
evolutions, but that they brigade they troops in camps or canton¬ 
ments every second year, in large numbers, and teach them all 
that mimic warfare can do. The militia of this country, on the con¬ 
trary, is composed^t present principally of very young men, indeed 
partly of mere boys, as sixteen is now the age at whicli they con 
be taken. The physical development of many of these is checked 
by bad air, bad food, and the general deteriorating influences of 
large manufacturing towns. Por such young men as form at 
present the staple of our militia, a period of embodied service is of 
great benefit, not only as regards the improvement of health, but 
likewise for teaching them habits of obedience, cleanliness, and 
order. Indeed, we have seen what a six months' embodiment 
only of militia regiments can do, under good officers, to improve 
the condition of the men. But apart from these reasons for 
embodying militia regiments, it is the opinion of military autho¬ 
rities, that no amount of annual monthly trainings can suffice to 
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render militia regiments fit for actual service. General Knollys, 
than whom no man has had more experience of the embodied 
militia, gives it as his opinion that “ in six months the regiments 
can be rendered competent to take their place in a division of the 
army, and manoeuvre with other troops of the line.’* Sir John Fox 
Burgoyne, although he is for keeping up the militia, has, neverthe¬ 
less, no high opinion of the value of this force. He says— 

That when it has been twice or three times assembled and under 
arms, it will be worth sometliing, but tliat it will remain stationary in 
value till cidled out for actual duty^^ He adds, “ The militia, after 
being constantly out, and doing the duty of regular soldiers for about 
a twelvemonth, will arrive at the highest state of utility of which they 
are susceptible; and then, if acting with regular troops in equal pro¬ 
portions, or, better still, in the proportion of one of the former to two 
of the latter, their value may be estimated at half, or at the most two- 
thirds of an equal force of the line.” 

From our own experience, we have no doubt whatever that no 
amount of yearly trainings can render the militia a force to be 
relied upon. Six mouths of consecutive service under the cj’e of 
a general officer in the army will do more for a militia regiment 
than twelve yearly trainings, supposing the same men continued 
in its ranks. The; militia, yicrcfore, must eitlier be embodied in 
rotation for a fixed period, or, every two or three years, each 
regiment must be removed from its own head-quarters, put into 
huts, or, bolter still, under canvas for six or eight weeks, and 
brigaded with other rcgiinents‘of the militia and the line. By this 
means, both men and officers can bo taught outpost duties and all 
the business of camp life, including some amount of strategy. The 
mounted officers, moreover, can never bo truly efficient without 
occasional opportunities of brigade exercises. We do not agree 
with Sir J. Burgoyne that (^twelvemonth’s embodiment is noccs- 
sai’y to render the militia fit for actual service, thuugii it would bo 
of great use to the officers in many ways, par^nhirly in making 
them well-acquainted with the interior econom/bf their regiments. 
We have seen that General Knollys is of opinion that half the 
time would suffice for rendering the militia efficient; and he states, 
too, that he has had many regiments almost from their first forma¬ 
tion under his command in the camp at Aldershot. But to the 
question of making the militia efficient we shall presently retuni. 
General Shaw Kennedy includes in his comprehensive plan for 
the permanent defence of this country, that ‘‘ 50,000 regular 
militia (in addition to a local militia) shall always bo embodied." 
Other military writers on the same subject also consider that a 
portion of the militia should always be under arms. 

The Appendix to the evidence taken before the Commission 
contains a suggestion given in by CoL Wilson PatteDi M.r, (one 
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of the members), for a militia staff corps, to be formed by con¬ 
tingents from regiments of militia, whenever a portion only of this 
force is required for permanent service. The scheme is perfectly 
sound and worthy of consideration. By periodical changes of 
officers and men, every regiment would benefit from the service of 
contingents in these mixed battalions ; and, moreover, the wishes 
and convenience of individual militiamen could be consulted. The 
suggested plan would b(i analegous to that adopted in Switz(Jt- 
lancl, as the militia battalions doing garrison duty in the large 
towns, lierno, Genova, &c., are made up of contingents, frequently 
changed, from the dilibrent cantonal regiments. Thus the service 
falls equally on all, and all benefit by the experience of garrison 
duties. 

Whatever objections may be urged against the principle of 
embodyingmilitia regiments at all, at this moment a considerable 
number are actually doing duty, like battalions of the line. They 
were called out for garrison duty more than two years ago, when 
the demand for troops to suppress the revolt in India was urgent, 
and this revolt formed witliout dispute a sufficient ground for 
that step. We have no reason to doubt that it is still, and may 
bo for some time to come, desirable to keep a portion of the 
militia embodied. How comes it, hgwever, that only a favoured 
few regiments are allowed to profit by the opportunity of becoming 
thoroughly efficient, which this necessity for employing tho 
militia oilers; and that, after the superfluously long service these 
have had, they should not be one by one, aqd gradually, replaced 
by others ? \Vc have long expected the solution of this question, 
and have looked for it in the llcport of the Royal Commissioiiera 
in vain. All roallv zealous officers of the disembodied militia 
lire smarting under a sense of inferiority and the unfairness which 
keeps them in the background. *^cy can take little or no 
interest in the farce of a three weeks’ yearly training, and know 
liow impossible it is under the treatment they have experienced, 
that their corps ciffi be of any essential use for the defence of the 
country. In the Spring of last year, sixteen militia regiments, 
which had been embodied the Autumn before fur garrison duty^ 
were summarily sent to the right about, because, as it was inti¬ 
mated to them, they had not given their quota of volunteers to 
the army. We believe that all these regiments bore excellent 
characters for discipline, and the principle upon which they were 
chosen for disembodiment was felt the more by the officers, be¬ 
cause it seemed to them that efforts to .encourage the good 
conduct of the men and keep up an esprit de corps had operated 
to their disadvantage. Besides, the sudden disembodiment took 
them by siuqirise, for some of the corps had just been removed 
into camps of instruction, and they had been informed that they 
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would soon receive the new weapons. The officers who had been 
sent to the School of Musketry at Hythe, bad returned with first- 
class certificates, well prepared to instruct their regiments in their 
use. We find amongst the evidence in the blue-book, that the 
Duke of Newcastle has expressed his decided disapproval of the 
requiring a certain number of volunteers from militia regiments 
as the condition of their embodied service. Others, too, have 
c6ndemned the principle of demandings a fixed quota in a fixed 
time, and this proceeding mil, it now appears, bo abandoned 
in future. His Eoyal Higliness the Commander-in-Chief has 
lately stated in rarliament, that “ there lias been no demand at all 
made upon the militia this year, and that he tliought it unwise 
and impolitic to make the militia inefficient for the sake of the 
line.” This augurs a most sntislactory change of policy, by which 
the regiments now embodied will especially profit. Jiut, in 
respect to these regiments, we do not want favouritism in the 
militia. This national force should he fairly and consistently 
treated. It is of no benefit to the country to have a portion of 
it fostered into what are called “crack regiments,” and the rest 
in the position of the Pariahs of the service. Besides, it causes 
dissatisfaction in the anny to see militia regiments kept up year 
after year like a bastard line, with all the advantages of home, 
and none of the hard blows of foreign service. This feeling of 
jealousy could not exist, if militia regiments were embodied in 
rotation for purposes of instniction only. 

Previous to the lat.e change of (Jovemment, sound views were 
expressed by General Peel in the House of Commons. Ho 
stated that the regiments now embodied would be replaced by 
others, so that the men might not be kept too long from their 
homes, and thus lose their connexions, and acquire instead the 
habits of regular soldiers. Jt is a grievance and a hardship to 
the better class of militiamen to be forced to serve in this manner 
for the whole term of their engagement, and ^ey no doubt, like 
all who take an interest in the militia, liave beefSlooking anxiously 
for the fulfilment of General Peel's promise. Instead of this, 
however, certain members have but lately expressed the wish in 
Parliament, that the efficient militia regiments now under arms 
should not be disembodied. We cannot but fear that the clause 
in the “Militia Laws Amendment Bill,” which was passed at the 
close of the Session, empowering the Government to keep em¬ 
bodied regiments of English militia more than two years con¬ 
tinuously in Ireland, or Irish regiments beyond the same term in 
England, shows that it is not the intention of the present Govern¬ 
ment to call out fresh regiments. But should justice, however 
tardy, be done to the disembodied corps, especially to those which 
were out in tire winter '57-8, too short a time for their proper 
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instruction, we trust that measures will be taken to prevent the 
rushing of men, and of subaltern officers too, (for such has 
occurred with those not having ties to the counties to which 
the regiments belong,) from regiments on their disembodiment to 
others doing duty. This has hitherto, according to the evidence, 
been a common proceeding with the class of militiamen picked 
up in the large manufacturing towns, who, if they serve at all, 
prefer to be in embodied regifnents. For men of this stamp, the 
proper place, we repeat, is the regular army, liut wc have dwelt 
long enough on the past and present of the militia, and we will 
now direct our attention as hopefully as we can to the future. 

The Commissioners have made various other recommendations 
to her Majesty, besides those relating to fraudulent enlistments; 
all of them, as far as they go, of a useful cliaracter. The position 
and pay of adjutants, as likewise the pay and accommodation of 
the non-commissioned officers of the permanent staff, they recom¬ 
mend shall be improved; that the small corps in Wales and some 
of tlie English counties should be amalgamated, on the plan 
whicli lias been found to answer well in Scotland. Further they 
advise that the amount of yearly training of the disembodied 
militia bo extended from twenty-one days to twenty-eight. Also 
that companies or detachments of a»y corps should bo called out 
for primary drill when found necessary. We have already men¬ 
tioned that it is proposed in future to drill all recruits on enrol¬ 
ment for twenty-eight days ; therefpre, if the men arc well grounded 
in squad and con)pany drill, this addition gf a week for battalion 
drill should be ample for this purpose. Nevertheless, if this is 
to be all in the way of training and preparation for service that 
the militia ns a body is to experience, the sooner the curtain shall 
fall upon the farce of a national militia the better. Mere unsys¬ 
tematic battalion drill, according to/he various fancies of militia 
commandants, the daily raai*ching-past and repetitions of a few 
manoeuvres for +he day of inspection, will not suffice to bring a 
militia regiment into that state of efficiency that it can be relied 
upon to meet an invading enemy. As General Sir J. Biirgoyno 
truly remarks, beyond a certain point the militia cannot progress, 
unless called out for actual duty. We agree with him as to the 
essence of this remark, viz., that militia regiments must have 
more opportunities of learning the business of soldiers than they 
can ever obtain exercised only as isolated battalions in their own 
counties. We have already pointed to what we believe to be an 
equivalent for embodiment, the periodical formation of militia 
brigades under the command of experienced officers in the army, 
and practice in the business of campaiguing. 

The Commissioners further advise that all officers of militia 
not above the rank of captain shall on appointment be attached 
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for instruction to the head-quarters of their corps, or to n regiment 
or depot of the line; that good-conduct pay and other advantages 
be given to well-conducted men op re-enlistment at the termina¬ 
tion of their first period of service. They recommend, too, that 
those soldiers who are annually discharged from her Majesty's 
regular forces, under the Limited Enlistment Act, should he encou¬ 
raged as much as possible to serve in the militia of the counties 
to which they belong, being of opinioh that this step would 
greatly increase the efficiency of the militia, an opinion in w’hicli 
we entirely concur. 

There are many other useful suggestions in the Commissioners 
report, especially in regard to the militia artillery, hut into which 
we cannot enter. The most vahiahle recommeiuhitiou of all wo 
consider to he that relating to the arming of the whole militia 
infantry. It is considered to be most desirable that the improved 
rifles should be furnished to all the regiments of militia, and 
that if suitable rifle ranges for practice cannot ho found in the 
neighbourhood of the head-quarters of regiments, detachments 
of men should he sent from time to time to tin; nearest and most 
convenient places for ball practice. I'his is an excellent recom¬ 
mendation, and there is now a prospect that the militiaman will 
at last liave a })ropor wcapon-*put into his hand, and be taught, 
moreover, how to use it. 

Of all tlie evidence in the Militia ]51uc-hook none is more 
satisfactory and encouraging than that of Mnjor-Gcncnil liny, 
commanding the School of Musketry at nyiho. It is indeed so 
valuable that we must make co])ious extracts from it. He entirely 
dispels some fallacies M'hich may have possibly hitlierto delayed 
the aiming of the militia with the new rifles. In reply to the 
question how long a time it takes to make a lad from tiio plough 
efficient enough for going tl^'ough the muskctiy instructions, he 
says:— 

“ The course now adopted in the army is to tal*ff such men when 
they have been about a month or six weeks under the adjutant’s drill. 
They get into our mill, as it were, and tlicy arc trained for eighteen 
days j during which time we put them through the whole of what we 
call our ordinary training. After the man has gone through tliat ordi¬ 
nary training as a recruit, he is then allowed to pi'actisc as a soldier in 
his companj", when it merely takes twelve days in the year to go 
through tJic prescribed annual coui’se of musketry drill and practice, 
and two or three such courses make those men most wonderfully 
efficient.” 

Ueing further asked if he means that a recruit can be thus 
instructed in six weeks after he has joined, he replies;— 

“ In war time wo do not give him so much, for in a fortnight after 
a recruit has joined, we bring him under ride training.” 
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He atlds:— 

“ At Tlythe we do not train men, we train teachers. Tlie difficulty 
to he encountered is to get teachers. There is no difficulty in training 
the man; it is a detail which must be closely watched, &q .Pre¬ 

cision ol' firing depends upon the drill. We have reduced it to a posi¬ 
tive certainty. A preliminary drill of eight days suffices for a man of 
ordinary intelligence before being called upon to fire. A stupid man 
will require more time; he will be thrown back, as in any other pur¬ 
suit, to get up the theory^ Oui* drill is simply to make a man, before 
he goes out to fire, understand the reason for everything he has to do 

in practice.A regiment may fire its ammunition every year, 

but without proper instruction a great many of the men (the dull ones 
who have not mastered the theory) will get worse instead of better. 
Detect the error of a man, point it out to him, and correct it, and 
tliat man becomes as valuable as aii}^ one else, so far as shooting goes.*' 


He considers it most desirable " that the wliole of the militia 
force of (Ireal llritaiii and Ireland sliould be armed with the 
Eufield rifle; and declares that with u little mainigemeat and 
detailed arrangement it would be very easy to train all the regi¬ 
ments in a very short time. This step taken, ‘^it would b« 
utterly impossible for an enemy to he moved over tliis country." 
Defore the men, liowcvev, can be trained, the noii-cuuiinissioned 
officers and the atljntants, at least, ij^ust bo thoroughly (jualified 
to act as iiislruetors. His experience of the militia officers and 
non-commissioned officers who as \ct have been sent to Hvthc, 
has proved tlioin to bo quite as competent as those from the line. 
Militia officers luivc shown great zeal and iqtolligcnce in qualify¬ 
ing themselves for instructors, and the liriug of the militia has 
lately been superior to 11m lino. Charactoristie is the reply of 
the General to the question (in reference to the militia staU'), 
whether the age of a man makes much diflerence in the capacity 
to loam? 

“ I think,” he says, “ that the older man, if he has becMi a long 
time ill the service (1 am speaking of the regular army), does require 
a little more pains.* He is a man who has not tlioiighfc of an 3 'thiiig 
for years; hut those old linesmen can be taught: tliey slioot just as 
well as younger men.” 


Again he states— 

“ The position rifle drill is the very best setting up a man can have; 
you are doing two tilings at once, I have had It acknowledged by 
officers that the men who return from Hythe are the best set up men 
they have; not only that, but the man goes back a different being; 
he has been thinking for two or three mouths, a thing which he never 
did before in his life, and he beeomes quite anoljhor man; he very- 
likely becomes a good shot. You should see one of these clods when 
he has hit his target at 800 yards; he is a different fellow alto¬ 
gether.’* 
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He further states that— 

“A man may be taught to shoot by drill alone, if he can but bo 
brought to put faith in the theory. If a man will take your word for 
it, and do what you tell him, there is no doubt you may train by drill. 
The reason why regiments do not shoot well the first year is that they 
will not believe what you tell them. I have watched it for four or 
five yeai's, and I look upon it that you positively do as much good in 
making a man think as in making him shoot; you make him a diifereut 
being.” ' ^ 

To the question whether the good efTocts of rifle training w'ill 
not bo perceived in the geuenil orderly conduct of the soldier, 
independent of his firing powers ? the answer is— 

“ There is no doubt of it. You cannot get men to be intelligent 
when they join; hut I maintain that you can by a certain process 
create intelligence. A mini does not get a prizo for being a ' marks¬ 
man,’ because he is a good shot, or because he is a good judge of dis¬ 
tance, he must be both. Hut there is another condition he must 
fulfil, he must he an intelligent man—lie must bo able to answer you 
in an intelligent way any question you may put to him U2)on the sul> 
ject of the efficiency of his gun ; ho must be able to tell you the ilight 
of his hall, and the effect it will have uj)on cavalry or infantry at all 
its ranges; he must answer you in an intelligent way, otherwise it 
would not be worth the country’s while to ^lay that man.” 


Again, to the question, “ Do you examine a man in any lec¬ 
tures before you dismiss him to his regiment?" the General 
replies— 

“Yes; he is regularly catechised before he leaves. We have been 
trying so to instruct the ollicer, that when he goes back he may be in 
a position to fulfil one of the conditions in our book, which is to give 
little lectures to the men, and to interest them. It is ;istonisliing 
what a difference is made by interesting a man in his work; he does it 
as well again,’' V 


Read and ponder over these Avords of a truly enlightened 
officer, ye martinets of the old pipc-cIay maclriuc-liko setting-up 
school! Likewise, ye Quakers, abate your horror of a soldier, 
since it can be shown that instruction in the use of arms will lead 
to the intellectual and moral benefit of the man. Firmly believing, 
as we do, that the continued application of science to military 
mattei*s, together with the improvement and gradual adoption by 
enlightened nations of the militia system, Avill decrease the chances 
of war, and tend eventually to make it impossible, wo confess that 
the evidence of General Hay has contributed greatly to our 
sati.sfactiou. 

We have heard it asserted by officers of the old school that the 
soldier has no business to think, that his officers think for him, 
and he has only to obey; further, that it requires three years. 
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anti not a day less, to make a soldier. Luckily, the day is past 
when opinions such as tliese, pronounced by men whose ideas had 
scarcely risen beyond the “ regimental system” and the atmo¬ 
sphere of the mess-room, can carry any weight with them. By 
acting upon sound principles, and encouraging the men to think, 
we are now told on the best authority that but a short time is 
necessary to teach them how to handle their rifles and fire with 

ft 

precision. Neither do doubt that, by adopting sound prift- 
ciples of drill, and bringing the men to think of what they are 
doing, anti interesting thorn in their work, a very few weeks will 
suflice, as far ns battalion movements are concerned, to make 
good soldiers. General Hay is asked by one of the Commissionei’s, 
‘‘ if the men of a regiment, when they have been well grounded 
in company drill, cannot in a few days be formed into a good 
hatlalion?” “Yes,” he replies: “after a certain point in 
marching, you do not improve the men. It is an attempt to 
do an impossibility to got those men (militia) to march as the 
Guards mai'ch.” To perform correctly and to take an interest in 
military movements, avg luivo ourselves had experience that loo 
much repetition Avill rutlier di^-gust than improve the men. A 
certain mechanical precision must, lio\ve\^cr, be attaimHl, aud this 
object Avill 1)0 promoted by teaching ^le men the rationale of all 
thev have to do. The instructors of musketry are so educated at 

ft » 

Hythe that they shall he “ able to give little lectures to the men 
and interest them.” But Avliy should lectures be confined to the 


rifle and its use? In the Saxon ilrmv, Ave know that the com- 
panics* oilicers arc called upon periodically to teach their men the 
theory of military evolutions. If such a jilaii were to be intro¬ 
duced into our nrmv and militia, the result Avoiild be beneficial to 
boili ofRci'rs null moil. Wc linve beard offioers of bi^h standing 
in the (lenniin armies dcelnre, that the English soldiers are as 
sloiidy ns possible in tlie ranks, but tfiut they arc not so good as 
Gei'ninn soldici’s for outpost duties and skirmishing, nor so fertile 
in resources for the*attaek aud del'euee of posts, in bivouacking, 
&.C,. This opinion is confirmed by Sir J.Burgoyno, wlio says that 
“ our soldiers are particularly deficient in every tiling appertaining 
to ilio art and practice of war.” Ko wonder I until of late the 
Englisli soldier has scarcely been reipiired to think at all, and 
instead of his individuality and self-reliance being developed, dull 
routine has pressed her leaden hand upon his spirits. The reform 
which the now rifle drill is introducing must extend to all and 
every of the soldiers’ duties. 

In what we have said of the English militia till now, we have 
been mainly occupied with criticism, an easy task compared to 
that of suggesting reforms, or—to go yet further—of constructing 
a new and better system. We have expressed our opinion that 
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compulsory service, in sonic form or other, is the true basis of a 
militia, and we believe that the time will come when in this 
country there will be a return to this 2 )rinciplc, though it will bo 
probably only for a purely local force. General Sliaw Kennedy, 
and otlier writers on our national defences, recommend two cate¬ 
gories of militia for this country,—one active, the other ‘^seden- 
tory” or local. The present militia force, if it can be successfully 
nfaintained, may represent the former,^aiul, as it is raised by 
voluntary enlistment, there can he no objection to its being mo- 
bilked, provided the men arc told distinotly on their engagement 
what they mast have to expect in the way of service. It has been 
the uncertainty of the service hitberlo, tlic frequent changes in 
the militia laws and regulations, wliich have greatly contributed 
to disgust and deter the better class of young men from enlisting. 

We have shown tljat tljc Militiji Comnjissionevs liave recom¬ 


mended many useful reforms. If they should he strictly carried 
out, the country mav know before long on what amount of militia 
forces it can rely, and liavo the satisfaction of knowing, too, tliat 
the men will he well-grounded in their drill and in the use of an 


improved weapon. But wc have pointed out that something 
more is wanting to make all the militia regiments really efficient. 
Above all, we arc of opinion that the voluntary system alone 
will never fill the ranks of the militia, unless still greater changes 
than those wc have mentioned be introduced; and it is of these 


that we now, at the risk of being thought Utopian, must speak. 

In these islands yi which tlie wages of labour are so high, it 
must always he a difficult thing to raise, by voluntary enlistment, 
a sufficient number of men for our now tolerably large standing 
aimy, and 120,000 militia to hoot. At present we have two re¬ 
cruiting parties in the field, the one competing with the other, no 
union, no combined systom.for the two. If the militia he strictly 
confined to the enrolment of such men only as are knowm to have 
homes in the counties and districts to which the regiments belong, 
it must operate as a check to the trade of frffudulent enlistment 
by the same men into several militia regiments. Still, this will 
not prevent militiamen from surreptitiously enlisting into the 
line. Wchave objected to the way in wliich the militia has been 
used as a means of recruiting for the army, but this does not 
imply that we object to the militia being a nursery or school for the 
army. On the contrary, we consider this to be one of the pur¬ 
poses of the present militia, and that unless a large proportion 
of mere youths, many of whom will naturally become willing to 
extend their services to the army, be taken into its ranks, they 
can never be filled. What we want to see, however, is a sound 
system of recruiting for both branches of the service; some 
method introduced by which they shall work together without 
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any iuducemcnts to clislionest practices. Militiamen are prin¬ 
cipally composed of two classes, and this will be still more the 
case when inorc certainty and regularity shall be connected with 
the service, irirstly, tlierc are tlie young men who have certain 
ties to Ijome—the more respectable class—many of them being 
married, and who never intend to join the army. Secondly, 
there are the youths who come from tlie larger manufacturing 
towns and villages (latterly far tlie more numerous clas%), 
whose moans of existence arc precarious, and who, consequently, 
are those most disposed to listen to the regular recruiting 
sergeants. Many of this latter class, as we have seen, now ourul 
thcjnselvcs in militia regiments for the sake of tlio hoiinty, and 
perhaps never appear for training, enlisting instead into Iluj 
army. Otiicrs join embodied regiments, having previously re¬ 
ceived the bounty for a disembodied corps; and many of these 
end in becoming regular soldiers, but at any moment wlieu it 
suits their fancy, or when a militia ollicer, wanting to complete 
his iiumher of men for a commission, oilers them a bonus. J\Ioro 
than this : until now a militiaman could virtually defy his otficers, 
for if he felt himself aggrieved, lie eould oomc forward at any 
moment and say ho wislied to volunteer to the army. 

It is proposed by the Militia Commission that the volunteering 
should in future be moi’C regular aiuf periodical. But wo are of 
opinion that more than is recommended is requisite for the sake 
botli of the militia and the army. Our view is, tliatuo volunteer 
should be permitted to pass from* one branch of service to the 
other until in liis person two conditions shall have been fulfilled. 
(1.) lie should have been well trained in the militia, so as to 
have formed a valuahh^ member of this home force, in case his 
services might he required, for some specified time. (2.) Ho 
should luive attained that age—say twenty years—which would 
physically qualify him for active aftd foreign service. These 
conditions fulfilled, a militia volunteer would indeed be worth a 
larger amount of ?*ounty than a raw recruit, which hitlierto has 
frequently been not at all, or but in a slight degree the case. 

Our motive for proposing the second condition is, however, 
based principally on tht» reports of military medical authorities on 
the mortality of soldiers. It is stated by them to be greatest in 
the very young, in those whose constitutions are unmatured, and 
again, in those whose constitutions have been enfeebled by over¬ 
work or excesses of any kind. Wo have seen that the practical 
Swiss do not allow any man to belong to their first taU, although 
only for homo service, before the completion of his 20th year. 
But we in this country turn mere boys into soldiers, at great ex¬ 
pense, and then send them to the most trying climates as soon as 
they are wanted. In the East and West Indies, and some of our 
[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLII.]— New Seuies, Vol. XVI. No. H. A A 
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other dependencies, the mortality of soldiers is ten per cent, 
per annum even under the ordinary garrison services. There is 
every reason to believe that this loss of life, to some extent, may 
he attributed to the youthfulness, the ignorance, and inexperience 
of the men. The Adjutant-General, when asked by the Militia 
Commissioners, How young he would take a man for the army ?” 
replies:— 

“ I would take him at sixteen. ' We hiive enlisted hundreds and 
hundreds of men who have sworn themselves to he eighteen, but we 
have found out that they were only sixteen, who were admirable 
soldiers, as fine men as possible. I saw hundreds of them yesterday. 
It is astonishing how soon they become good soldiers.’* 

Now, however high the authority, we must take the liberty of 
disputing the correctness of this opinion. Well “ set up,” as it is 
called, tliese youths may be, but not good soldiers in the sense of 
fitness for. duty abroad, still less for the trials of a campaign. It 
would be in direct contradiction to physiological laws and the 
experience of army surgeons, to suppose this could be the case, 
Wc are convinced that many lives are now needlessly sacrificed 
in the army, on the one hand, by sending mere boys, and, on the 
other, by keeping too long those whose constitutions have become 
enfeebled on foreign service. These evils admit of remedy to the 
twofold saving of tlie country’s “sinews of war,” and, at the 
same time, the strengthening of the militia. Surely, at an earlier 
age than the completion of the eighteenth ycai', no man should 
be allowed to commence the career of a soldier ? Whatever dif¬ 
ficulties there may be in the way of ascertaining the exact age of 
recruits before enlistment (it ap])cars, however, by the above-cited 
evidence of the Adjutant-General, that after enlistment they can, 
some way or other, he overcome), there can he none in resjiect to 
the volunteers from the militia, if, as suggested, it became a fixed 
rule to enrol none but those whose local connexions are known. 
For the reasons staled above, wc think it (fcsirable to fix the 
attainment of the 20th year as the proper age to call upon 
militiamen to extend their services, and if none were allowed to 
volunteer earlier, we believe that their number, as well as 
efficiency, would in the end be increased. 

Based on the foregoing observations, we will now place before 
our readers our further suggestions for increasing the value of the 
militia, both as a home force and nursery for the army; and, for 
the sake of brevity, we prefer to do this in an aphoristical form. 

1. As a means of filling the ranks of the militia regiments, 
and likewise of making them, to a considerable extent, and this 
systematically, a preparatory school and feeder for the army, we 
.consider it desirable to connect the different regiments, to a 
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certain extent, with regiments of the line. Most of the line 
regiments already bear county designations, and in these cases an 
association with the militia of the same counties could be easily 
established. 

2. It appears from the evidence before the Militia Commission 
that the stafi* of the disembodied militia has already been to some 
extent and successfully employed in recruiting for the army ; and it 
is considered desirable that it Should continue to be used for tne 
same purpose. But, according to the wise old saying, no man 
can servo two masters; neither can the luilitia staff’ show equal 
zeal in obtaining recruits for both line and militia, unless, indeed, 
the duties be such as can be clearly defined and need not clash. 

3. If to every militia depot, one or two steady men belonging 
to the line regiment, hearing the same county name (or to any 
other, as might be most desirable) were to be attached, something 
like unity and system could he introduced into the recruiting for 
tho two branches of service. All roctruits, whether for the army 
or militia, should be taken to these depots for examination. They 
would thus he known to both of the reci’uiting parties, and to 
such militia reoruils as should he found lo he old and robust 
enough for regular service, the question could he put whether 
they were not willing to join the ai'niy at once. All recruits, 
however, who rniglit wish to take to a military life, but who had 
not attained tlio age of eiglitceii, should he encouraged to com¬ 
mence l)y serving for a few years in,their county mililia, and duly 
informed of the advantages which would accmie to them from this 
proceeding. 

4. These advantages should he an increase of bounty as at 
present for joining the army, and the privilege that in cas^f 
decay of health on foreign service, men of good character lor 
sobriety and attention to their duties^ could have their period of 
regular service shortened, and commuted for militia service in 
their native counties (in any otlier if preferred), two years of the 
latter counting for 5ne of the former service towards pension, &c. 
There arc many men in the army whose state of health is such 
that although they do not yet belong to the category of military 
invalids, yet they cannot continue to serve with safety in very hot 
or very cold climates; nevertheless, they would make excellent 
militiamen in their own country. No skilful medical man can be 
in doubt ns to these cases of increasing organic juiscliicf, mainly 
from endemic causes. 

a. Likewise, in consideration of the power of local associations, 
staff appointments in the militia of their native counties (with 
higher pay and advantages than at present) should be given as a 
reward to well qualified meritorious non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of the line. If this plan were to be adopted, the 
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exti*a gratuities to the militia staff for every militiaman wlio 
passes on into the regular forces should be abolislied, such gratui¬ 
ties tending only to corrupt the sergeants, and detract from the 
efficiency of the militia. 

6. JMany advantages, especially the encouragement of a true 
military spirit, "would result from this connexion between militia 
apd line regiments. This iuteruhango of men, the mixing toge¬ 
ther of youths and experienced soldiers,'■would be of gi*eat benefit 
to the militia, which would thus stand higher in public estimation 
as a military body; and even those young men willing only to 
serve in a home force would sooner become good soldiers. 

The above recommendations, if earned out, would realize to 
some extent the idea expressed by General J. Jacob in respect to 
the army, viz. that, there should be I’egiments of counties, per¬ 
manent head quarters, where a considerable district around might 
be interested in the conduct of the corps; where recruits might 
be enlisted," &c. 

We will now consider some of the objections which M'ill he 
made, especially by military men, to the above propositions. It 
will be said that so great is the want of men for the anny, that it 
is absolutely necessary to enlist mere boys, or any young men 
belonging to the “migratory classes," whatever their character, 
who can pass the medical examination; that it would not do to 
wait till volunteers from the militia attain their twentieth year, 
for it would keep the ranks of the army thinner tlian at 2 >resent. 
It will be asserted, too, that a recruit must be seized upon wher¬ 
ever he can he found, and taken at once to the nearest magistrate, 
that it is necessniy to “strike whilst the iron is liot," and that to 
c^duct recruits to a militia depot would be a cumbrous, ex 2 )eu- 
sive, and hazardous proceeding. 

To such objections w^eewill sim 2 )ly reply by refening to the 
enormous and ever increasing amount of desertion from the army 
as well as the militia; and by expressing ou]; belief that if more 
care were taken to ascertain the exact age, and something of the 
characters, connexions, in fact of the moral qualities of recruits, 
a large portion of that loss of labour and money—of valuable 
national capital,—in consequence of desertions and the great 
mortality of soldiers, might be avoided. In recruiting, as in all 
otlier matters, we may be “penny wise and .pound foolish." It 
would be interesting to know something more of the statistics of 
desertions—something of the class of men, their age, education, 
and general characteristics, who form the principal ofienders. In 
default of facts we have no hesitation in asserting that it cannot 
he the better class of soldiers which is the most addicted to de¬ 
sertion. There are certain principles relating to human nature 
and the conducting of human affairs, on which we may rely. As 
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we arc now bent on maintaining both a militia and a standing 
army by voluntary enlistment, we are convinced that in the long 
rim it would be most profitable both as to the obtaining and 
preserving of men, and economical as to money, to go carefully to 
woric, and to regulate the recruiting business by the adoption of 
a sound and haimonious system. 

Again, it will be objected to our proposition (-1) to transfer 
deserving men with failing health to their county militia, tj^at 
sucli men cannot be sjmred; that they must bo kept on active 
service as long us possible, even at the risk of loss of life; that 
to commute any part of the regular service for militia duties 
wo!ild be giving cncounigoment to deception. Attention to the 
antecedents of the men, and the advanced state of medical science 
would, wc conceive, suffice to guard against the latter; hut the 
objection to losing men under any circumstances sooner than cun 
be helped, although wc believe it to be based on a short-sighted 
policy, we nevertheless know to be firmly rooted in the minds of 
our military authorities. 

In the report of tlie Militia Commissioners it is recommended, 
as already stated, that men discharged from the army with good 
characters, under the “Limited iiiilistment Act,’* should be 
encouraged to servo in the militia. The Adjutant-General, on 
being asked liis opinion on this pofnt, acknowledges that ^"they 
would be a liiglily useful body of men for the militia,’’ but as 
some re-enlisl, ho tliinks it would be injurious to the army “to 
tempt them from its ranks." • 

Now these men, under the “ Limited Jinlistmcnt Act,” must 
Imve served ten years at least, and longer if they had enlisted 
before the attainment of their eighteenth year, and we conceive 
tliat this is long enough in the majority of cases for active ser§ice. 
But not to lay any stress on this question, Ave arc of opinion that 
the greater the advantages, the brighter the prospect in entering 
the army, the more it will attract. To bo able to commence and 
finish militaiw service in Ihcir native counties, would be an in¬ 
ducement to many whose family and local attaclimcnts arc strong. 
A further shortening of military service would, Ave believe, be 
amply compensated for by the greater numbers and better class 
of men who would enlist. 

But many other things arc necessary to render the army more 
attractive. Better remuneration in the form of an increase of 
pay, or of bounty to be handed to the men, with interest, on 
the completion of their service, appears to us must desirable. The 
present system of giving bounty on enlistment, though it may 
attract the very poor and dissolute, encourages drunkenness and 
desertion. 

General Jacob, in his examination of our military system, speaks. 
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as mentioned above, in strong tenns of tho injurious effects of the 
Mutiny Act. He says— 

I speak advisedly, and after long experience, and after expending 
on this subject an amount of labour and thought which few men have 
cither the inclination or opportunity to bestow, when I assert that no 
special laws are necessary for the good government of soldiers. Those 
commanders, whose object is good, who proceed towards that object 
on/nght principles in accordance with Nature’s laws; who appeal to 
men’s best and liighcst qualifies, instead of*'the most base; who en¬ 
deavour to cultivate, draw forth, and aid in the development of tho 
powers and good qualities of those under them, will always be able to 
lead without the support of unreasoning authority; while it is certain 
that the more intellectual the men redly become, the more easy will 
it be for real intellectual and moral power to govern them,” 

In these noble views we entirely concur, and we cannot but 
think that the severity prevailing in our military laws must deter 
many high spirited and educated young men from entering the 
militia ns well as the army. The power which officers have of 
punishing soldiers seems to us unnecessarily great, and it acts 
as a temptation to rely for support of discipline on severity. 
Should a private soldier, smarting under the wounds to his feel¬ 
ings inflioted by some young martinet, lose his self-possession, 
and let fall an unguarded wWrd, it may chance, as wo have seen, 
that the summtiiii Jus of a court-martial Avill bccorac the samma 
injuria to the poor offender. 

Our hopes of seeing a roguhir connexion between tho militia 
and the line, so that cS^nsiderable numbers who serve in the latter 
should finish as well as commence tlieir military career in tho 
former, have received a severe blow from the new Act of Parlia- 
meqt authorizing the establishment of a reserve force. In refer¬ 
ence to this measure, an opinion was lately pronounced by Colonel 
Dickson in the House of ®ominons, in which we cannot but 
agree:— 

“It was intended,” he said, “ to catch the tenf years’ service men, 
but those were just the men who were wanted in the militia, and thus 
having set up an expensive staff to procure men for one service, we 
are ab^out to establish another expensive staff to form an inefficient 
force.” 

If it be the earnest wisli of the Government to render tho militia 
as effective as possible, we cannot understand this new measure. 
But we lament it on higher and political grounds. The Horse 
Guards’ patronage is already great enougli, and this new reserve 
force, to be officered, of course, by professional soldiers, is virtu¬ 
ally an addition to our standing army. Had wo not assurances 
to the contrary, we should look upon this new beginning, this 
establishment of a reserve force, as an attempt to cut away the 
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ground from under the feet of tlie militia. What with this ad¬ 
dition to the Horse Guards patronage, together with the enor¬ 
mous increase in the cost of the civil service in the last twelve 
years, the various inspectorships, and such like appointments 
springing up in all directions, government patronage and cen¬ 
tralization are spreading further and further into our political 
and social life. VVe arc still, thank Heaven, far removed from the 
system of military bureaucratic rule on the continent, but«io 
thoughtful politician can avoid looking with some anxiety to oiir 
future. 


In the officering of the militia, we see the principle of self- 
government and decentralization represented. The officci‘s ap¬ 
pointed by the lords-lieuteuants, are, for the most part, men of 
local influence, and although they cannot he equal to their brethren 
in the line in a purely military point of view, still with more 
inducements and opportunities to improve, deficiencies will rapidly 
disappear. The evidence taken by the Commissioners is rich in 
praise of the country gcntlemon serving in tlie militia. They 
attract the better class of men into the regiments, and their zeal 
and attention to their duties has, on the whole, been highly 
commendable, A great difficulty has l)een, however, experienced 
in procuring subaltern oflicers for tli^ militia, and this will always 
be tlie case, tinless the railitia be made for young gentlemen dis¬ 
posed to enter this home force as oflicers, just as for the youthful 
privates, a desirable stepping-stone to the line. Encouragement 
should be given to such as wish* to take to the military pro¬ 
fession, to join their county militia in the*first instance.^,. They 
could 1)0 well grounded in tlndr drill at the dcp6t3, and with one 
or two experiences of battalion training, if study be added to 
these practi(ail lessons, it would ho easy to (jualify themselves for 
commissions in the uniiy. All thus qualified should have pre¬ 
cedence at the Horse Guards to sucli candidates as had not been 


in the militia, or who had not been educated at a military 
college. • 

As regards the captains and field oflicers of the militia, many 
of them have served in the army; and although we do not rate 
very high the military acquirements of those who have purcliased 
commissions and served for a few years under the old state of 
things, when the regimental system was nearly all in all, still 
they have been more ait fait than others at routine duties. But 
in respect to officers, as well as men, we must look to public 
opinion to support the militia. Witliout this it cannot flourish. 
General Burgoyne, in speaking of this force, and the general 
inferiority of militia officers to those in the line, remarks, that 
gradually the old and inefficient officers will retire; and, glancing 
at the future, he adds these sound and stimulating words 
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“ It is,” he says, “incumbent on every man of good feeling, who 
undertakes any charge (particularly one involving the interests of society 
in general), to exert himself to fulfil his duties to the best of his abili¬ 
ties ; and it is to be hoped that when, on reflection, the new officer of 
militia is sensible of tlio extent of research and labour that he must 
undertake to render himself competent for the task, he will not shrink 
from it.” 


fin our advocacy of camp-life as necessary for the schooling 
of tlie militia, we have taken it for granted that all genuine 
militia oflSoers, as wtII as the men, will not object to a little hard 
and rough work. It will raise them in the estimation of tlieir 
countrymen. 15ut we build ou higher and more enduring motives 
than ambition. It is dull routine, the liunidrura of mere parade 
—the letter of military life—which kills. Tho late expericuces 
at Aldersliot luive sliown tliat soldiers like useful and varied 
duties. They appeal to the sound and practical sense more or 
less implanted in every human mind. Wc are all capable of 
appreciating utility; and wc feel the better and happier for the 
performance of work in which there is aji earnest purpose. 

There are other questions connected with the militia system, 
and its further devclopineut in lijis kingdom, on Avliich we should 
have liked to touch. J^ut we luive already exceeded our limits. 
It has been stated in Varliameiil, that during the recess all matters 
relating to this home force will he taken into the serious con¬ 
sideration of tho Secretary at War. They could not be in better 
hands. But the publics, to(», ^must take into consideration the 
subjeef^of the militia as one of tlie most important elemeuis of 
permanent national dcfeniu;. 

We confess that, having studied attentively the history of 
continental states for the last twelve years, w'e belong to those 
who believe that there is danger for this country. Whilst \\ilh us 
the libei'als iji politics, and jfrotestants in religion, are becoming 
more and more disunited, there aie signs in the Catholic (Jliurch 
of an intensity and unity of ettbrts to regain i^aprcniacy over tlic 
minds of men which may load to desperate measures in thoso 
rulers who rely on tliis church for support. Before long either 
England's progress in liberal institutions and political reform will 
diminish, or military and bureaucratic absolutism in its allianco 
with priestcraft must lose its hold of the populations of tho con¬ 
tinent, The more science extends the intercourse of nations, tho 
more difficult it becomes for incompatible political principles to 
co-exist. 

But it behoves us cveiy way, as a people loving fi'cedom of 
action and independence, to be prepared to repel an invader, and 
to accomplish this end by abstracting as little as possible tho 
manhood of the country from productive labour. We should 
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insure against danger in the soundest and cheapest office, by 
encouraging volunteer riflemen, and maintaining and improving 
our national militia. 


Art. II-—Rousseau: iiis Life and Writings. 

Rousseau et les Gihicvois. Uar M. Gaueuel. Geneve et Paris. 
1858. 

llistoire de la Vic ct dcs Oiivragcs de J, J. Rousseau, Par V. D. 
Musskt-Patiiay, 1827. 

(Eiivres de J. Jacques Rousseau, Paris. 1822. 

T he sevcnloentli century wiinessed the completed development 
of tho mental emancipation inangnnitcd by Luther, oxtaoded 
by Calvin, and consununated by Sooinus. Any furtlier extension 
of the revolutionary movement would have terniijiiitcd in the 
abandonment of tlie Protestant conn)romiso. Tlie right of free 
inquiry proclaimed by the leaders of the llcforniation liad been 
practically invalidated by their restriction of the area of investi¬ 
gation. The triumph of this attempted arrest of the exploring 
spirit of scepticism would have involved th« final extinction of 
every hojie of luunaii progress. Put tho destinies of hinhauity 
were not thus to he thwarted or curtailed. The great pjuropcan 
revolution, exhausted in its more conservative phases, was to re¬ 
appear in its luost deeisive and destructive form. Tlie general 
social position of Prance made it t||e fitting arena of the im¬ 
pending catastrophe. Por in that country tho tyrannical and 
deadly dogmas of mediaeval superstition were now confronted with 
the beneficent trutfls of science and the growing moral sense of 
mankind. In that country was found a people witliout rights, a 
nobility without duties, a government without responsibilities, a 
priesthood without faith. There law was superseded by ai'bitniry 
will, privilege took precedence of justice, agricultiare was held 
in feudal bondage, and trade shackled by obsolete enactments.^ 
T’herc, in a word, the opposition of interest and antagonism of 
classes were most cmpliatically and persovcringly exhibited. 
Where the great social wants arc most acutely felt, satisfaction for 
those wants is naturally first demanded. Accordingly the New Re- 
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form appeared in France. Government, religion, morality, were 
put on their trial. Eesearch became ardent, intrepid, unsparing. 
Nothing less than the entire reconstruction of society was required. 
A new era was at Imnd. Speculatists preached the rights of man, 
protested against artificial conventions, advocated a return to 
fact and nature, and invited men to live in freedom, brotherhood, 
and equality. The French revolution aspired to be a philosophy, 
a polity, a religion. It announced itself as a liberation from 
bondage, a redemption from ignorance, error, and crime, as a 
regeneration and reinstatement of man in the primtevul paradise 
of Nature, In its aims tlic French Revolution had thus a pro¬ 
foundly religious character. In aecordanee with this character 
it boasted its prophets and precursors, and preeminent among 
these, Roosskau. For great as were Diderot, Voltaire, IMirabeau, 
the citizen of Geneva, more truly than any of these men, typi¬ 
fied and directed that terrible explosion of the blind desires and 
pnssiouato aspirations of poor humanity fighting fonvard towards 
a higher life and a nobler hope. In Rousseau Ave see the apostle 
of the French Revolution, the Luther of a new reformation, re¬ 
sembling the great Protestant leader in his impetuous ardour and 
enthusiastic inspiration, though all unlike him in the stalw^art 
manhood which lie inherited and the noble self-control which ho 
acquired. We must accept Rousseau as the trae type of the 
French Revolution, not in its enduring spirit but in its transient 
aspects, in its wild unrest anjl subversive energy, its magnificent 
aspirings and sorrow^hll shortcomings. >Sometliing the event and 
the man alike have done for society; we cannot disown them. 
They arc “part and parcel of a dreadful’* but still a beneficent 
past. To chronicle the incidents in the life of Uousvseau, and 
review and estimate Lis writings, will aid us in our final appre¬ 
ciation of his position and influence. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau first saAV light at Geneva, on 28th Juno, 
1712. His ancestors were originally booksellers of Paris. More 
than a centui^ and a half before, Didier RousAiau, to secure liberty 
of conscience, had gone into voluntary exile at Geneva. His 
descendant Isaac, a watchmaker by profession, was the father of 
our hero. He married Susan Bernard, the daughter of a Genevese 
citizen. The death of his mother was tlie first misfortune that 
befel Jean Jacques. She died in giving liim birth. He was 
bom weak and sickly, and though his health subsequently im¬ 
proved, his own mismanagement conspired with physical mal¬ 
formation to produce acute suffering in after life. His infancy 
was watched with tender care by a maternal aunt. His earliest 
years were marked by intense sensation. At five or six he began 
to read. To encourage and amuse the infant pupil novels were 
somewhat injudiciously selected. Often scholar and instructor 
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alike, beguiled by the interest of the story, would sit up reading 
all night. Sometimes, says Eoiisseau, rny father hearing tho 
swallows in the morning would say, with some confusion, ** (Jome, 
let ns go to bed. I am a greater child than tliou.” By the time 
the boy had attained his seventh year, the novels were exhausted, 
and a stronger and wholesomcr diet was provided in the woi'ks of 
Bossuet, Plutarch, Fontenellc, and others, Agesilaus, Brutus,, 
and Aristides were his favourite»heroes. Something of rei)ublicfe 
simplicity distinguished the maturity of llousseau; but we look 
in vain for tho true Roman element in the feeble, impressionable 
author of “ Los Confessions.” 


When the boy was ten years of age a new inisfortimo befel 
him. His father, convicted of a violation of tlie law in provoking 
and fighting a duel, and preferring expatriation to submission, 
abandoned his eliild, aud lied from CJeneva. The education of 
tho young Jean Jacques now devolved on Gabriel Bernard, his 
maternal uncle. Bernard placed his new charge with a son of his 
own at Bossey, uiulor the can; of tlie village pastor and his sister, 
seemingly pious and sensible persons. Here the young scholar 
learned little, but wind ho did learn he learned without difficulty, 
and never forgot. His cousin Bernard shaix'd his amusements, 
studies, and tastes. Tf they quarrelled often, the quarrel was 
soon made up; if they fought, their battle was only a renewing 
of friendship. To be loved by all around him was the ambition 
of the young Jean Jac((ues. He dwells affectionately on the 
happiness of this periotl, and tho \indness^ of his instructors, 
recalling tlie swallow that flew in at tho window, and even the 
tly that settled on liis hand wdiile he repeated his lesson. But a 
sad change was near. A severe punishment, nndeseivedly inflicted, 
awakened a burning sense of injustice and resentment in the 
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The serenitv of his infant life was over 


now. Ho regarded his superiors no longer with loving trust, but 
with suspicion and fear. Tho country lost its sweetness and 
touching simplicity. • The flow'ers wei'c left to fade in his little 
garden. Two years were spent at Bossey amid scenes which 
doubtless helped to form the taste of the growing boy. “ 0 my 
lake,” he exclaims, at a later period, “ on whose banks I passed 
so many peaceful hours in my childhood! O chiurming land¬ 
scapes, where I first saw the sun rise and set; where I felt the 
first emotions of the heai*t, the fii*st inspirations of genius! O 
my lake, I shall never see thee more.” 

The succeeding period of his life was passed with his cousin 
under the roof of his uncle. M. Bernard was a mere man of 


pleasure, and paid little attention to the boys. The aunt was a 
pietist, and preferred singing psalms to superintending their 
education. The cousins were left to themselves in the enjoyment 
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of a wild and vagrant liberty. On 2r)th April, 1725, the future 
philosopher was apj)ivntieed to nn engraver, M. Ducomlnun, a 
man of uncultivated mind and violent temper. The brutality of 
his employer iniide the boy detest a vocation to which ho had 
originally no repugnance. In his new home he rapidly degene¬ 
rated. The cruelty of the tyrant called out the vices of the 
slave. The youth became timid, lazy, deceitful, and took to 
lying and pilfering. On attaining his sixteenth year he Avas 
thoroughly disreputable and unhappy, discontented with himself 
and all around him, tormented by vague desires, weeping without 
cause, and sighing he knew not for Avhat. His residence with 
Ducommun was not of long continuance. Accustomed on a 
Sunday to go into the country with his companions, he had 
twice found the gates of the town closed against his return. Twico 
too the offence had been severely punished, Rousseau resolved 
not to hazard a repetition of it. A third time, however, owing 
to the premature vigilance of “ a eurs(^d captain,*' the little party 
were excluded. His comrades laughed, hut Rousseau threw 
himself on the ground and hit the earth. The next day, Avlien 
bis companions re-entered the town, he bade them an eternal 
adieu, and fled fortli into the Avorld of liis sorrows and tempta¬ 
tions, of his baffled ciideavyurs and uchioved but unenvied fame. 

Two leagues from Protestant Geneva is Catholic Coiifignon in 
Savoy. M. de Pontverre was the cure there. His name had a 
historical interest for .lean Jacques, and under its attraction our 
poor fugitive was di^awn comet-like within the orbit of this central 
sun. M. de Poutverre w-as a gentleman, but scarcely a scholar. 
He was too muidi of the boon companion to he a sound theologian. 
There Avas better logic in his Avine than in his words. It acted 
on the young heretic as nn “argumentum ad vorecundiaiii, " re¬ 
ducing him t6 a politic silence, and leaving to the Catholic 
champion the possession oi the field. do Pontverre, kiioAving 
no other virtue than counting his beads, adoring images, and 
writing libels on the ministers of Geneva, iwstcad of sending the 
wanderer back to liis family, preferred to rescue him from his 
“ damnable heresy a preference, says the unhappy subject of it, 
characteristic of every dogmatic religion, the essence of which 
consists not in doing but believing. 

Madame de Wnrens, a recent convert to Catholicism, was at this 
time residing at Annecy. To her young Rousseau repaired with 
a recommendatory letter from the very devout but not very con^ 
scientious cure. Housseuu was now in his sixteeuth year; small 
but well made, Avith a pretty foot, a good leg, an easy air, a little 
mouth with ugly teeth, black hair and eyebrows, small and deep- 
set eyes, flashing with the fire of his tumultuous blood. Afiec^ 
tionate, timid, ill-mannered, and frightfully self-conscious, tho 
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boy presented himself to the lady who so potently influenced his 
destiny. 

Louisa Eleonora de Warcns was a descendant of a noble and 
ancient family in Vevai. While yet very young she married 
M. dc Warons- The inamage was childless and unhappy. The 
young wife fled from her douiestio troubles, threw herself at 
the feet of Victor Amadeus, king of Sardinia, and secured liis 
protection and a pension^of 15<)C) livrcs Piedmontese. Anxidfts 
to avoid scandal, the king at once sent her with an escort to 
Annecy, where, under the direction of the titular bishop of 
Geneva, she solemnly renounced the Protestant faith. This lady, 
with a caressing maimer, angelic smile, and lovely blond hair, with 
beautiful head and bust, and dainty hands and arms, was a profound 
philosopher. She had learned a little from her fatiier, a little from 
her governess, a little from lier masters, and much from lier lovers. 
M, Tavel, in particular, liad instructed her in the science of ethics. 
Ills instruction Avas not confined to theory. From him she 
learned to practise the imperative duty of preserving the appear¬ 
ance of conjugal fidelity, while magnanimously disdaining its 
reality. To M. Tavel succeeded M. Perret, under whose tuition 
the docile pupil made sucli progress as to excite the unphilo- 
sophical jiailousy of the earlier profesjg^r of the erotic art. In this 
world one ought to he surprised at nothing. Still the uninitiated 
will scarcely he prepared to learn that this lady, whose moral 
views certainly strike ns as hordcring on tlie “largo and liberal,'* 
was of a cold temperament and indifferent^ to pleasure. Her 
aberrations, we are told, had a purely intellectual origin. She 
“ supped and sinned,*’ not from inclination but from principle. 

“ How charming is divine philosophy !** 

Madame dc Wareiis received llousseau kindly. The question 
of his future career Avas soon decided. It was proposed that lie 
sliould go to Turin, abjure Protestantism, and solicit ecclesi¬ 
astical patronage in the bosom of the Catholic Church. Unable 
to disguise from hilbself that the “ holy work** to which lie was 
pledged was that of a bandit, but constrained by circumstance 
and unfortified by principle, the boy yielded to the temptation* 
On 12th April, 1728, lie entered the Hospice of Spirito Snnto, and 
abjured the errors of sectaiianism on the 21st of that mouth. 
After the celebrities of his baptismal rites, the young neophyte 
was conducted to the gates and dismissed, Avitli twenty francs, 
and a recommendation to live like a good Christian, llousseau 
stood alone and unbefriended in the streets of Turin. 

We purposely pass over the various incidents which darkened 
or brightened his chequered life during his residence in Turin. One 
transaction, unfortunately, is too characteristic to be omitted, 
llousseau had been received into the service of Madame de 
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Vercellis. On the death of the countess the establishment was 
broken up. It* was then that a little old ribbon was missed; a 
rose-colour and silver ribbon! llousseau had seen it, admired its 
faded splendour, and appropriated it. When he was questfoned 
as to how lie came by it he trembled, stammered, and at last de¬ 
clared tiiat Marian, a fellow-servant, had given it to him. Marian 
defended herself with angelic sweetness. Housseaii maintained 
her guilt with diabolical audacity. T,hcy were both dismissed. 
It was an ignoble business, one that cast the blackness of remorse 
over the sad bewildered life of this poor, suffering, hysterical, 
ill-arranged mortal. Carlyle, internreting more charitably than 
most the weaknesses and basenesses of Eoussoau, remarks; “ Nay, 
what are all errors and perversities of his, even those stealings of 
ribbons, aimless and confused miseries and vagabondisms, but 
the blinkard dnzzlenient and staggerings to and fro of a man sent 
on an errand ho is too weak for by a path he cannot yet find ?” 
It may bo so. Let us have tolerance for a man like Rousseau 
^^Icd by strange ways;” but be baseness evermore baseness. 

Among the acquaintance of this ill-starred boy at Turin was 
the Abbe Gaime, the original of the famous Savoyard Vicar. 
The Abbe took a fancy to Rousseau, gave him good advice, and 
endeavoured to improve hismiorality. Rut as M, Gaim6 did not 
believe in the supernatural cburacter of the Christian religion, 
thougli his pupil became more moral, he became decidedly less 
orthodox, and quitted Turin^a Deist in heart while a Catholic in 
profession. < 

Madames de Warens still remained at Annocy, and to Annecy 
the homeless wanderer resolved to return. He found the **philo- 
sophess ” living in an old but comfortable house. A brook 
murmured near it—gardens bloomed around it. For the first 
time since he left 13ossey,^the boy saw the green country befijro 
his windows. There were five domestics in tliis little establisli- 
ment. Of these the principal was a valet of the name of Claude 
Anct. Claude held more than one responsiBle situation. Rous¬ 
seau lived very happily liere; a pleasant, pastoral, genial life 
succeeding that vagabond, unfriendly, civic life in Turin. A 
tender friendship grew up between liim and Madame de Warens. 
She called him “ Petitho called her Maman.” They read 
and conversed together. While the lady moralized, the boy 
kissed her hands and mouth. Among the visitors at Annecy was 
a cousin, M. d'Aubonne. This gentleman was commissioned by 
his fair relative to find out what her young charge was fit for. 
The result of his observation was, that the boy, in spite of a 
promising exterior and animated physiognomy, was little better 
than a fool. This was not the first time that Rousseau bad been 
thus appreciated. The reason is readily assignable, “ The fact 
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is,” he tells us himself, a languor of thought and vivacity of 
feeling are combined in me. My ideas an’ange themselves with 
incredible difficulty. Tliey circulate heavily; they ferment 
violently; and in the emotion which follows I can see nothing 
clearly. Slowly the chaos subsides and every thought finds its 
place.” This sort of fatuous bewilderment, this entire prostration 
of the reason in the presence of emotion, betrayed the fugitive 
philosopher, about this time, into another of his blamewortfiy 
divarications. Jean Jacques had been placed by his patroness 
under the roof of M. Le Maitre, the director of the cathedral 
choir. For a whole winter he boarded with Le Maitre, studying 
music under his instructions, and passing his time very agreeably. 
Resenting the insolent conduct of the cathedral clergy, to which 
he was constantly subjected, Le Maitre at last determined to 
leave. Madame de Warens, finding it impossible to retain him, 
and willing to promote his views, desired Rousseau to accompany 
him to Lyons, Two days after their arrival, Le ilaitre was sur¬ 
prised in the public streets by one of the epileptic attacks to 
which he was subject. Rousseau no sooner saw his companion 
in travel lying senseless on the ground, than, conquered by a 
panic emotion, he abandoned him and fled hurriedly away. Sorely, 
in after days, did he lament ov(!r this ‘‘jigly action.” Returning to 
Annecy, Jean Jacques found Madame de Warens absent. Re¬ 
ceiving no intelligence of the lady’s movements, he consented to 
escort Mcrceret, her maid, to hci\father s house at Fribourg. 
From Fribourg ho proceeded to Lausanne. Jiferc ho sui)ported 
himself by giving lessons iu music to pupils as stupid as he was 
ignorant. At Neufchalol, where he passed the winter, he pursued 
the same vocation, and with greater success. We next find him 
associated with an archimandrite, who was traversing Eurojm on 
a mission for the restoration of the Holy Sepulchre. As liis in¬ 
terpreter and secretary he delivered a clear and elieetive oration, 
for the first and last time in his life, at Berne. At Soleure, they 
waited on the Frencil ambassador. On the termination of the 
inteiview the prelate retired, but Rousseau was detained, Frivately 
communicating his true histoiy to M. de Bonao, and prohibiteii 
from all further intercourse with the archimandrite, he was 
treated with marked kindness and consideration. Hopes of a 
brighter fortune now attracted him to Paris. The highest situa¬ 
tion that solicited the acceptance of our wandering prophet was 
a “ footman's place, where salary was no object.” Resenting this 
indignity, and receiving tidings of Madame de Warens, Jean 
Jacques once more resumed his pilgrimage. Arriving at Oham- 
berry, he was kindly received by his earliest patroness, and 
through her interest appointed to a subordinate office in the 
service of the King of Sardinia. Rousseau was now nearly one- 
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and-twenty, but still without judgment and without self-command. 
Incapable of subordinating his conceptions to reality, he lived in 
a region of romnutic fancies; as ignorant of the world and of 
men as if he had never listened to the costly instructions of ex¬ 
perience. His new profession, which absorbed eight hours in the 
day, was distasteful to him. Besiding in the house of Madame 
de Warens, he found her 2 )resent sombi'c abode all unlike the 
beautiful retreat at Annecy. Yet in the charm of her presence 
he forgot the gloom and discomfiture which suiTounded him. 

The faithful Claude Auet had accompanied his mistress to her 
new residence. A pcasimt of Montru and addicted to botanical 
researches, Claude Anet had early recommended himself to 
Madame de Warens by lus skill in pharmacy. Bold in manner, 
reflective, circumspect, laconic, and sententious, but secretly the 
slave of impetuous passions, Claude was a rare and unifjuo cha¬ 
racter. Presiding over the menage of ]\ladamc de Warens, with 
admirable skill he carried into its several departments the spirit 
of a thrifty and sagacious economy. Nor was this all. Out- 
wni’dly grave and undemonstrative, Claude ^vas the secret and 
ardent lover of Jladame de Warens. Por this amiable and 
virtuous woman, supported by ^'divine philosophy,” passed 
laborious days in winning fresh triumphs over that insoluble 
“ temperament of ice,” and the zeal and loyalty of tlio ‘‘ heroic 
stoic, Cato,” who followed her fortunes, had long since received 
the remuneration they deseryed. Unfortunately Claude could not 
secure a monopoly of her aflections. For the empire of her love 
was not like the French llopiiblic, ‘‘one and indivisible.” Bather 
did it resenihlc the infinitely divisible matter of tli 
Of its expansive and clastic properties a fresh 
soon to be ottered to the surprised, but not disagreeably sur¬ 
prised, Eousscau. lloussei^u had remarked that Madame do Warens 
had become unaccountably solemn and reserved. Her ordinary 
gaiety was subdued. Her conversation had grown instructively 
and mysteriously moral- Interrogated on^tbe subject, she pro¬ 
posed to the youtli a walk in the garden for the following day. 
There the philosophic lady prepared her young disciple for a fresh 
instance of her unexampled goodness. She talked to him frankly 
and openly. Bousseau found her communication as impressive 
and instructive as it was disinterested and original. Deeply 
fascinated, the delighted pupil listened to the pure, cold eloquence 
of the fair philosopher. Her oratory enthralled hinl; Jier argu¬ 
ments convinced him; the originality of her idedl^was only 
equalled by the singular benevolence of her intentions. To save 
him from the unavoidable dangers to which bis impassioned and 
unprotected youth was exposed, to preserve him true to herself 
and loyal to duty, there was but one expedient; Madame de 
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Wnrens, adding fresh laurels to her unfading wreath of self¬ 
conquest, will herself be the guardian angel of his inexperienced 
years. She will “ leave her silver bower, and come to succour 
him that succour wants.”* Rousseau shall forsake all other women 


and love her, her only. Sucli care is there in Heaven! the 
heaven of French philosophy. 

Thus rescued from a thousand sweet-singing, hut destructive 
syrens, did Jean Jacques live for four years, at Chambery, lo^t 
without the sober certnidty of waking bliss. Claude Anet, with 
his black coat, well-combed wig, discreet conduct, and botanical 
tastes, wisely ignored, or perhaps never knew of, this fresh illus¬ 
tration of love’s infinite divisibility. Rousseau, nobly vanquishing 
his own scruples to go halves with that sentimental stoic, eventu¬ 
ally received the reward of his virtuous conduct. For liis flori- 
cultural competitor obligingly witlidrew his claims to any share 
in the loves or rivalries of earth, journeying whither we all must 
with pale death as solo companion. In 1760, Madame de Warens 
removed to Charmettes. They were again in the country, among 
vinos, and chesnut trees, and flowers. And Rousseau '‘now rose 
with the sun and was happy; he walked and was happy; he tra¬ 
versed woods, hills, and valleys, and was happy. In the garden, 
in tlic house, reading, working, or idling, happiness followed him." 
AVhile leading this “ ambrosial life,” liis health became seriously 
affected. He determined to drink water only, and he drank it iu 


excess. The water of this district ]3ossessed certain deleterious 
qualities, whicli impaired his digestion. A sudden and mysterious 
derangement of his whole system made him apprehensive of 


approaching death. Religion and theology now occupied his 
thoughts. With their study he combined that of geometry, meta¬ 


physics, and Latin. An idyllic picture of his “ sweet and simple 
life” among the vines of Charmettes is not without its charm. He 


rose with the first light of day, ascenefed a hill that adjoined the 


house. Here he walked, praying ns he walked, not with the vain 
motion of the lips, b^t with a sincere elevation of the heart to the 
author of the beautiful nature around him, feeling that man's 
works did but interpose between him and God. After this he 
breakfasted and rend till noon. Then he called on his friends the 


pigeons, or worked in the garden till dinner. When the weather 
allowed, ho drank coffee with Madame de Warens in the arbour, 
or visited his little family of bees in the garden. The evening he 
passed among his books, reading history and geography, rather 
for amusement than instruction. He had long since resigned the 
appointment procured for him by Madame de Wareus, and returned 
to his favourite occupation of teacher of music. Rousseau had 


• See Spenser’s “Faerie Queen.” 
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become melancholy in his illness, and fantastic in his melancholy. 
He imagined that his sufferings were attributable to a polypus in 
the heart, and hearing that a physician, residing at Montpellier, 
had succeeded in curing a patient similarly afPected, he decided on 
visiting that city. After two months' residence there, he came to 
the conclusion that physicians and philosophers, unlike theo¬ 
logians, only believe what they can explain. On returning to 
Gharmettes, Bousseau found his prerogative invaded by a young 
man named Yintzenried, a hairdresser'*by profession. Active, 
noisy, resolute, and, willing to make himself generally useful, 
Madame de Wtu*ens fancied she had found a treasure in M. Vint- 
zenriedi. Rousseau’s substitute in his absence, this gentleman was 
introduced as his associate on his return. Poor Jean Jacques was 
heart-broken, and threatened to die and be Regretted. “ Nonsense, 
child,” said the cold and wise Aspasia, “ people don’t die for such 
trifles. You will lose nothing in sharing my affections.” The 
“child,” however, was inconsolable—^inexorable, too. Never 
would ho consent to such an arrangement. The purity and 
strengtli of his sentiments forbade it. He would admire and 
adore her, but he would be her lover no more. Resigning the 
lady of his thoughts to M. de Courtilles (for that was the holiday 
name assumed by his rival) ^ he determined to leave the home once 
so dear to him. Madame de Warens favoured, rather than 
opposed this resolution, and Rousseau set out for Lyons, where 
a tutorship in the family of M. de Mably had been procured for 
him. After a year’s^trial, convinced that he should never succeed 
in educating his pupils, ho left 1 .yons and returned to Gharmettes, 
there awhile to weep over his losses and illusions, and then to 
wander forth into the wide world again. A fi-esh idea now pre¬ 
sented itself to him. He had discovered a new method of musical 
notation. Its superior precision and simplicity would guarantee 
its success. Already he s{fw his fortune made. 

In the autumn of 1741, Rousseau arrived at Paris, with fifteen 
silver coins, his comedy of “ N arcissus,” ani his musical project. 
The silver coins were spent, “ Narcissus” continued to admire him¬ 
self in vain, and the mnsical project miscarried. Rousseau, how¬ 
ever, was not discouraged. He obtained introductions to various 
Parisian celebrities. High-bom women interested themselves in 
him. Among them was Madame de Broglie. This lady pre¬ 
sented him to M. le Comte de Montoigu, recently appointed am¬ 
bassador at Venice, and it was ultimately arranged ^at Rousseau 
should accept the office of secretary to the Count. The new 
ambassador was quite incompetent to his high position. He neg¬ 
lected the most ordinary duties of his office, abandoning himself 
to low pursuits and degrading pleasures. Our poor Jean Jacques 
had a sad time of it. The functions of his chief now devolved on 
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him^ and on more than one occasion he distinguished himself by 
his manly zeal and prompt efficiency. Even the Marquis de 
THopital acknowledged the value of his services. M, le Comte 
regarded the compliment to the secretary as a reproach to the am¬ 
bassador. His ungentlemaniy and vexatious conduct compelled 
Eousseau to demand his dismissal. Montaigu had purposely 
allowed Rousseau's salary to remain unpaid, but the golden 
opinions which the latter had won soon opened all purses to him. 
Borrowing a small sura Aom two of his friends, he withdrew from 
Venice, carrying with him the general sympathy. On arriving at 
Paris, ho found that rumour had preceded him. But though the 
ambassadors misconduct was universally denounced, the injured 
secretary could obtain no redress. In process of time, however, 
M. Montaigu was recalled and Rousseau paid up. No sooner 
did lie recover his arrears of salary than he transmitted to his 
friends in Italy the seasonable loan their kindness had advanced. 
Indifference to pecuniary obligations was not among the faults of 
this erratic genius. 

An event of interest in the life of our wandering hero now 
occuiTcd. At the hotel of St. Quentin, near the Luxembourg, 
where he had selected a lodging, lived a young girl of respectable 
parentage. Though at this time lioldmg no higher situation than 
that of laundress, she was one of a numerous family that had seen 
better days. Her lively, hut gentle and modest manners attracted 
Rousseau. The daily annoyances to which her defenceless position 
subjected her excited his compassion. He became her protector, 
her champion, her lover; and, while resolutefy refusing marriage, 
promised never to abandon her. Tho name of this new object 
of attraction was Therese le Vusseur, now three-and-twenty years 
of age. Therese was not clever. It was in vain that Rousseau 
tried to educate her. She never learned to read respectably. She 
did not know the names of the momihs. She could not count. 
She could not execute the most ordinary calculation. Her words 
were a succession of malapi'opisms. She often said the reverse of 
what she meant Yet, with this limited capacity, she had a certain 
good sense, and Rousseau, though never in love with her, found 
life with his unideaed Therese as pleasant as if she had been the 
most exalted genius in the world. 

On tho death of Isaac Rousseau, his virtuous father (all the men 
and women of this period were virtuous), Jean Jacques succeeded 
in securing his share of the maternal inheritance, the life-interest 
of which he had allowed Isaac to enjoy. It was a fortunate wind¬ 
fall, for pecuniary responsibilities augmented rapidly. “ Ma pauvra 
maman” had fallen on evil days, and the gratehil Jeon Jacques 
thought himself in duty bound to contribute to the relief of this 
earlier guide, philosopher, and friend.’* Then we ought to 
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have been two/* but, owing to the manoeuvres of an interested 
mother-in-latv, we increased and multiplied till, like the myste¬ 
rious family in Wordsworth s poem, we were seven.” Sisters, 
sons, daughters, and granddaughters put in unexpected claims, 
and Thercse s earnings were pitilessly clutched by these famishing 
harpies. The worst, too, was yet to come. Therese was “expect¬ 
ing,” and there was no provision made for the possible young 
stranger. The duty of a father and citizen now became a subject 
of serious and perplexing meditation. Vtousseau was poor, with¬ 
out friends, withoutvprospects. So circumstanced, he easily per¬ 
suaded himself that it was his imperative duty, as a member of 
Pinto's glorious republic, to regard his children as the children of 
the State. Better for them to be honest operatives and peasants 
than adventurers and fortune-hunters. Rousseau was then in the 
habit of frequenting a kind of eating-house, much nfiected by 
abbes, lawyers, officers, and men of business, polite, witty, and 
disreputable. Very amusing anecdotes were told here, turning 
on seduction, clandestine accouchcments, and other light and airy 
topics of a similar nature. The morality prevalent among these 
“ very gentlemanly and very amiable people” was of a correspond¬ 
ingly buoyant description. It was a received maxim with them 
that he who contributed mqst to the Foundling Hospital was most 
deserving of moral approbation. This maxim J. J. Rousseau 
adopted without scruple, and acted on without delay. There was 
a noble Platonism about it which could not hut recommend it to 
a citizen of the w;)rld. He, too, would be cosmopolitan and 
patriotic even in his paternity. The office of the Enfans-^trouves 
should bo the cradle of his first-born ! Therese objected, hut her 
objections were overcome by the persuasions of the dexterous 
mother-in-law. No. 1 duly amved and was patriotically affiliated 
on the Foundling-office ns a child of France. It was properly 
labelled for future recognition. None of the others appear to 
have home any number or mark. There were live in all who had 
the benefit of this “ excellent, sensible, and legitimate arrange¬ 
ment.” We can picture them wandering and whirling round the 
world while fitting to their own case the words of the doggerel 
rhyme— 

“ Little dancing loves we are, 

Who the deuce is our papa ?” 

Rousseau hod now many acquaintances. Among his more 
noteworthy friends wo may number Diderot, of the “ encyclope¬ 
dical head.” Some remarks in his letter “ Sur les aveugles,” had 
given ofiFence to two ladies of fashionable notoriety. For this 
want of reverence to the powers that be, Diderot was confined in 
the donjon of Vincennes. Miserable at his friends captivity, 
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Eousseau wrote to Madame de Pompadour, the reigning mistress, 
entreating her to procure his release, or allow him to share his 
captivity. The request was not granted. One day, however, 
Eousseau learned that Diderot’s sentence was mitigated. Released 
from durance vile, he was now detained on parole within the 
hounds of the park and castle of Vincennes, with permission to 
receive the visits of his friends. Eousseau heard, rushed to 
Vincennes, and embraced Diderot in a transport of joy and teif- 
derness. His solitary wUlks thitlier became frequent. It was 
summer,—the heat was intense. To moderate his rapid pace he 
was accustomed to take a book with him, and read as he went. 
One day his attention was attracted to a paragraph in a news¬ 
paper, which ho perused as he walked. The subject for the prize 
essay proposed by the Academy of Dijon for the ensuing year, was 
Tlie Influence of the Arts and Sciences on the Morals of Man¬ 
kind.” It was an epoch in the life of Eousseau. He behold an¬ 
other universe,—ho became another man. To this moment he 
refers his enthusiasm for liberty, for truth, for virtue. Our convert 
arrived at Vincennes in a state of almost delirious agitation. 
Diderot observed it, interrogated him, encouraged him to develop 
his views and compete for the prize, and, according to his^own 
account, even recommended the panvloxical conception which 
w^as eventually adopted. For this was Rousseau s lirst literary 
paradox, scarcely w'c think devised or accepted as a paradox ; nor 
favoured exclusively because it offered ft field for the display of 
his passionate rhetoric. Tlic theses subscqucptly maintained by 
Eousseau are equally paradoxical, they have all a common 
origin ; all exhibit the same family likeness; all are related and 
constituent parts of one capital sophism, the deterioration of the 
human race ; the pseudo-philosophical counterpart of the Fall of 
Man. Ordinary criticism, indeed, assiijiilates the speculations of 
Rousseau to those of the adventurous son of the famous Vicar of 
Wakefield. It maintains that Eousseau, like that vagabond 
aspirant after litera^)^novelty, “finding that the best things re¬ 
mained to be said on the wrong side, resolved to write a book 
that should be wholly new." To this theory wo can by no means 
subscribe. The speculation of Eousseau was the genuine out- 
growth of his own moral and intellectual being; it was the 
earnest expression of a nature wearied of artificialities and con¬ 
ventions, and desirous of an immediate return to the cardinal 
sincerities of life. More than this, it was the inevitable product 
of the intellect in that stage when science was not sufficiently 
advanced to furnish a true theory of human life ; when metaphy¬ 
sical methods, with their absolute tendencies, impelled thinking 
men to purely ideal constructions, when great social problems, 
passionately felt, sought their solution in a ready acceptance of 
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any system which promised satisfaction to tho earnest, though 
blind aspirations of society after truth, reality, nature. Rousseau 
looked around him,—everywhere he beheld corruption, oppres¬ 
sion, selfish sensualism. To destroy the empire of sin, it was 
necessary to destroy its basis. All corruption is referable to 
human development, to civilization; all oppression is the conse- 
q^^uence of artificial superiority; all selfishness is occasioned by 
lactitious appetites, and the precautionary anticipation of the 
future. The sciences are the offspring of vice; astronomy is the 
daughter of superstition; eloquence of flattery or falsehood; 
geometry of avarice; physics of idle curiosity; all, even morality 
itself, are the children of human pride. There is no hope for 
humanity hut in the extinction of its exotic wants, of its complex 
ambitions; in the recognition of a primaeval state, in which the 
intellectual powers shall remain uncultivated, and there shall be 
no sensible difference between man and man, but all shall be vir¬ 
tually free, equal, and independent. The salvation of the world 
lies in its return to a state of nature. 'J’he savage, with no tor¬ 
menting thought to goad him into painful activity; with no 
desires but those which are common to all tlie animal creation, is 
the sage of Rousseau’s philosophy of ignorance and equality, 
the saint of his gospel of v.u'tuc and fratemity. This first literary 
production of the Genevese evangelist was published in the year 
1750. Forcible and impassioned, but deficient in order and logic, 
number and harmony, Rousseau himself appears to have held it 
in no great esteem. Its success, however, encouraged him to 
renewed efforts. Removing with Therese to the Hotel do Lan¬ 
guedoc, where he enjoyed seven years of peaceful happiness, 
Rousseau resumed the study and eomposition of music. His 
cq>era of Jje T)ivin du Village,” was represented before tho court 
of Fontainbleau, and was^^ received with universal applause. It 
was whispered that a pension awaited him, and that the king 
would himself announce this good fortune to Rousseau. Awk¬ 
ward, bashful, and embarrassed, the poor Ausician precipitately 
retired from the court, preferring to lose a pension rather than 
forfeit independence. This impolitic procedure drew on him tho 
animadversion of Diderot, who accused him of neglecting the 
interests of Madame le Vasseur and her daughter. “ From this 
moment,” says Rousseau, “ Diderot and Grimm seemed to make 
it their busines.s to estrange ‘ Les Gouverneuses ’ from me ;" ‘ Les 
Gouverneuses ’ being tho name by which Therese and her mother 
were familiarly known. To the opera succeeded a letter on French 
music. In this letter Rousseau sided with the “ Coin de la 
Reine,” or Italian faction, giving dire offence to the national 
vanity. Nothing short of exile, or the Bastile, would satisfy the 
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vindictive patriotism of the outraged nation 1 Bousseau happily 
escaped both. 

In 1763 “ The Origin of the Inequalities among Mankind ’’ was 
announced as the subject of a prize essay by the Academy of 
Dijon. Rousseau admired and prepared to emulate its courage. 
Buried in the depths of the forest of St. Germain, in the bright 
long days of summer and under blue and cloudless skies, he 
sought to call up a picture of the early life of mankind. Inrthe 
dizzy heights of his shblimo contemplation he fancied that all 
the errors, crimes, and misfortunes which men falsely attribute to 
nature, really emanate from themselves. Comparing civilized 
with natural man, he discovered in his alleged perfection the 
true source of his misery. The golden age, he thought, will 
return, not as society advances towards social maturity, but as it 
retrogrades to savage life. This poetry of the woods, this Mid¬ 
summer day’s dream, moulded the anti-social conception of the 
imaginative politician. 

The treatise opens with a definition distinguishing natural 
inequality from political inequality. The primseval life of man¬ 
kind is depicted in attractive colours. It was the period of 
happy animalism, of sweet and self-satisfied sensation. Nature 
spoutaneoiisly fed and sheltered her innocent children; health 
was all but absolute and universaf, for the unnatural process of 
reflection was still unknown, and that “depraved animal, the 
man that meditates,” was yet but a dim and distant eventuality. 
Language did not then exist, or existed only in the most rudi¬ 
mentary form,—a strong presumption that Nature did not origi¬ 
nally design licr child for society, but for solitude. A sponta¬ 
neous compassion was then the equivalent for law. In that 
delightful and virtuous age there was no sentiment or imagination 
in love—no preference founded on merit or beauty; consequently 
no jealousy, no rivalry, no vice. Moral love, that fictitious sen¬ 
timent artfully panegyrized by women with the express object of 
conferring sovereignty on the sox destined to obedience, had not 
yet begun to exorcise its tyrannical influence. Where there is no 
love, beauty is valueless; Avhero there is no language, intellect is 
supeifluous; where there is no intercourse, oppression is impos¬ 
sible. Ignorant and solitary, placed at an equal distance from 
the stupidity of the brute and the melancholy enlightenment of 
civilized man, the primitive condition of the race was one of 
extreme sweetness, simplicity, and goodness. From this natural 
Paradise “ circumstance, that unspiritual god,” gradually expelled 
ancestral man ; for soon he encountered difficulties to overcome, 
dangers to avoid, encroachments to resist. With the multiplica¬ 
tion of mankind, increased exertion was demanded; diflerence of 
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olitnates^ soils, and seasons introduced a difference in the inodes 
of life. Men became hunters and warriors; dress was adopted, 
fire discovered, and the sinful luxury of roast meat' superseded 
the unsophisticated cuisine of the noble savage.” Tho first man 
who enclosed a spot of ground and called it his own, was that 
atrocious criminal tho founder of civilized society, the author 
of nearly all the miseries that afflict the human race. The con¬ 
viction that self-love is the sole motive of action now became 
somewhat modified by the recognition of aVi occasional community 
of interests. Hence association, mutual engagements, commerce, 
language. The habit of living together in time superinduced the 
sweetest sentiments of humanity: conjugal and paternal love. 
Men assembled around a cabin or a tree, and the arts of dance 
and song arose. The best singer or the most adroit dancer 
secured the applause of the bystanders. Thus inequality entered; 
vanity, shame, and envy followed. Society, however, once 
founded, moral law succeeded to tho spontaneous goodness of the 
state of nature. Man had now lost something of his original 
brightness; yet Eoussenu, with unexpected inconsistency, prefers 
this epoch of diminished splendour to that magnificent period of 
infantine simplicity which preceded it, s<jIf-loving activity. He 
points 'to the savage life of our own days to show that it is in this 
stage of progi'css that the human race ought to have remained. 
Following the development of inequality, we find that as the 
establishment of law and property Avas its first tei’in, inaugurating 
the antagonist orders of ricli and poor; so the institution of 
magistracy was the second, introducing the classes of strong and 
weak ; while the third and last term was the substitution of arbi¬ 
trary for legitimate power, establishing the relation of master and 
slave. The original man is now extinct; the youth of the world 
is over. Society presents only an assemblage of artificial men 
with factitious passions resulting from new and unnatural rela¬ 
tions. 

Such is a cursory review of Rousseau’s celebrated doctrine of 
the state of nature. From his own admissions it is evident that 
such a state is as fabulous as the golden age of the Greek and 
Latin poets. If this sweet life of sensation ever existed, it could 
have no attractions for men with the grand activities and noble 
cares that distinguish the degenerate descendants of the primeval 
savage; but it never existed, save in the dazzled vision of tho 
dreamer in the woods of St Germain. Rousseau himself suggests 
the reiutation of his own views, when he admits the compulsory 
action of external circumstances in determining the social evolu¬ 
tion of humanity. Mistaken in attributing everything to the 
medium, nothing to the organism, he countermines his position 
when ho establishes the iuevitableness ofi human progress. Re- 
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fusing to see that this necessary development lies mainly in the 
constitution of human nature itself, he yet allows that his favourite 
dogma of equality never was realized. Even in the primeevai 
age he admits that an adverse principle was silently at work. In 
the pastprimeeval age he knows indeed hut of one obstacle to its 
universal and permanent acceptance. That obstacle unfortunately 
is a fatal one,^—inequality of faculty, of strength, intellect, beauty, 
and talent. The progress of civilization, then, measures the de¬ 
cline of the race; but iiis decline is inevitable. Man falls in this 
new “gospel" of Jean Jacques Rousseau, as in an older revela¬ 
tion, from the absolute decree of an overruling power. That 
glorious period of childlike felicity can never return ; that time of 
quadrupedal locomotion, when our glorious forefathers went upon 
all-fours, is gone for ever,—those days of pastoral and grani- 
vorous prosperity, of Ncbuchadnezzar-like felicity, of “splendour 
in the grasSj" are over. To regret them, and walk, though at an 
humble distance, in the steps of our horizontal progenitors, is all 
that remains to us. “Never," said tlie witty Voltaire, “was so 
much talent employed to make bo.asts of us. Wo can hardly 
prevent ourselves, as we read, from going down on our hands and 
feet." 

TJic doctrine expounded in the “Discourse on Inequality*" was 
developed in the “Essay on the Social Contract,*^ published about 
eight years after (1701). Generally read and generally believed, 
it became the “ Bible of the French Revolution,the inspired 
oracle of the Satanic Government of Terror under the Jacobins. 
The pervading liypothesis of this extraordinary essay is the sup- 
loosed historical existence of n social compact; an hypothesis 
whicli, wliile it undoubtedly covers an important truth, directly 
asserts a positive falseliood. The former essay concluded with a 
rapid sketch of the origin of government and the convention 
which is its basis. The new troatise*cominences with the recog¬ 
nition of the historical epoch, of an actual polity, and an accepted 
convention. The pj^jmitive age could not be perpetuated. Man¬ 
kind had to abandon tlie state of Nature, or perish. A social 
life was inevitable; the social problem explicit. It was required 
to find a form of association which should protect the person and 
property of every inemhor; eacli individual, while in unison with 
the whole, obeying only himself and remaining as free os before. 
Such was the problem; the social contract was the solution. 
Tins contract subordinated individual volition to the general 
will, regarding each member as an invisible pari of the entire 
organism. Thus a collective personality was created under the 
several names of republic, body politic, state, sovereign people. 


* Lewes* “Life of Robespierre*** 
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citizens^ subjects. To indemnify man for the loss of this natural 
liberty, he is invested with civil liberty; while forcible or casual 
appropriation is succeeded by the legal institution of property. 
The association is supreme. The sovereignty resides in the body 
of the people, and is inalienable and indivisible. Duty and 
interest become reciprocal and obligatory; but as the individual 
and collective interest may conflict, there is a tacit understanding 
tlkut the recusant to the general will is to be summarily coerced. 
There is, however, a rule for the reconciliation of interests, viz., 
to oppose the interests of the aggregate to the interest of every in¬ 
dividual that forms a constituent part of it. Thus the collective 
will is guaranteed from error. And thus in the ideal republic 
of reform, as in the maxim of English jurisprudence, the king 
can do no wrong. 

Such is a brief presentment of this famous theory of govern¬ 
ment. Its metaphysical origin cannot be concealed. It reposes 
on abstractions. It ignores or disdains facts. History knows 
nothing of a social contract, a state of Nature, a collective infal¬ 
lible will. Coleridge well remarks that in the 

“Distinction established by Rousseau himself between the volontB de 
tons gnd the volonie generale^ tlie falsehood or nothingness of the 
whole system becomes apparejit. For it follows as an inevitable con¬ 
sequence that all which is said in the contrat social of that sovereign 
will to which the right of universal legislation appertains, applies to no 
one human being, to no society or assemblage of human beings, and 
least of all to the mixed multitude that makes up the people; but 
entirely and exclusively to reason itself.”* 

A coercive authority, as we have seen, resides in Rousseau s 
ideal sovereign and lawmaker. To secure entire personal in¬ 
dependence to every citizen, the refractory members of tlie body 
politic are to be reduced into obedience to the general will. 
How far the practice would accord with the theory, or how far 
metaphysical liberty is equivalent to positive liberty, will be 
infen'ed from the right of the sovereign to^punish dissent from 
the religion of the State. Rousseau lays it down as a first prin¬ 
ciple that a public profession of faith is indispensable to the well¬ 
being of society. The State creed consists of three articles. The 
existence of a Supreme Being; a retributive immortality; and 
the sanctity of the social contract, and the laws. A public recog¬ 
nition of these dogmas imposes practical obedience. Conduct 
inconsistent with belief in them is punishable by death. For 
those anti-social characters who refuse subscription, the milder 
penalty of banishment is decreed. 

It was in perfect consistency with this theory, that in the re- 
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rival of his republican enthusiasm on visiting Geneva, Bousseau 
determined to recover the forfeited rights of citizenship by a 
formal and public profession of Protestantism. Thus reinstated 
in his earlier privileges, the intention of permanently establishing 
himself at Geneva, was only abandoned in favour of a project still 
more attractive. 

The estate of La Chevrette, in the possession of M. d'Epinay, 
borders on the wood of Montmorenci, about four miles ftom 
Paris. Between La Oftevrette and Montmorenci is the pleasant 
valley of the Hermitage. Walking one day with the fair pro¬ 
prietress, Rousseau saw and admired this beautiful retreat, ‘‘Ah! ” 
he exclaimed, “what an asylum for me!" Madame d’Epinay 
made no reply, but quietly rebuilt the old residence, and when 
they again visited the spot, playfully acquainted him with its 
destination. “ My bear, behold your asylum! ” To this lovely 
retirement, Rousseau removed in 1764. " Here he produced the 
“ Holoisc,” and greater part of the “ Emile.” In this paradise he 
found an Eve ; and with the Eve a serpent. This representative 
of our old mythical enemy, Rousseau himself calls “ cotmc 
TIolhachique,*' Jts principal articulations were Grimm, Diderot, 
and Holhacb; its inferior ones, Madame d’Epinay and Madame 
le Vasscur; his own argus-eyed suspicion and imprudence per¬ 
haps constituted the extreme end of the venomous reptile. 
Diderot appears to have thought it his special duty to play the 
part of Providence to his waywar^ and en'atic friend. Eond of 
giving advice, he iindortook to prescribe bjs obligations, control 
his destiny, dictate his taste, direct his inclinations ; in fact, to 
treat him as a child. This paternal superiority, this perpetual 
patronage, was extremely offensive to Rousseau, who objected, we 
think not unreasonably, to any interference with his own free 
agency. Between Grimm and Diderot there was an increasing 
intimacy; between Grimm and Maiame Ic Vasseiir some close 
and secret alliance. Diderot probably from motives already indi¬ 
cated ; Grimm for reasons best known to himself, and perhaps, as 
Carlyle felicitously conjectures, on another occasion, to the Devil 
also, intrigued to separate Madame le Vosseur and her daughters 
from Rousseau. Ere long Rousseau himselfjoined the conspirators. 
The Countess d’Houtetot, the sister-in-law of Madame d'Epinay 
cnino one day riding like a gallant enchanted into the phi¬ 

losophic seclusion of the Hermitage. Rousseau beheld her in her 
fantastic attire, and though, in general, disapproving of such 
masqueradings, could not withhold his admiration. In fact, he 
was hopelessly fascinated. This was the absorbing, the sole 
passion of his life. 

His welcome visitor from fairyland was nearly thirty years of 
age. She was not beautiful. Her face was marked with the 
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small-pox. Her complexion wanted delicacy. Her sight was 
defective, and her eyes round. But in her lively, young, and 
caressing manner lay an inexpressible eharm. In that long 
black forest of hair was a world of enchantment. Her witty 
sullies, her mingled grace and awkwardness, her charming giddi¬ 
ness, and arch simplicity' were perfectly irresistible. She had 
mamed young. Her husband had but two attractions in her 
eye*: his sword and his title. Happily, “virtue" is not always 
its own reward, and for the wit, the talenf,* and the moral excel¬ 
lence which were wantini? in M. d’Houtetot, the lady found her- 
self amply indemnified in that union of rare personal and mental 
endowments realized in his favoured and recognised vicegerent 
M. de St. Lambert. 

Eousseau now saw her often. He loved her tenderly and pas¬ 
sionately, She was the prototype of his Julie; the idol of his 
heart and imagination. One day, under an acacia loaded with 
flowers, with the greensward for a sent, he found language worthy 
of his adoring love. In vain. The listener left the moonlight 
bower, she left her pleading w’orshipper witliout a hope that his 
passion would ever be returned, Slie had loved St. Lambert. 
She could never love again. The memorable kiss that rewarded 
the freq^ient walk from the I^prmitage to Eaubonne was the sole 
grace accorded “the melancholy Jacques." 

This intimacy did not escape the penetration of Madame 
d’Epinay. Calling one day ^n his “Egeria," Eousseau found 
her in tears. St. Laipbert had been informed of their innocent 
love. Madame d’Epinay was the suspected traitor. Secretly 
she had gone to the Hermitage, when Eousseau was absent, and 
endeavoured, though in vain, to obtain possession of the letters 
addressed to Eousseau by Madame dTioutetot. Not long after 
Madame d’Epinay, who was supposed to be in ill-health, requested 
Eousseau to attend her in projected excursion to Geneva. 
Eousseau declined, alleging his own indisposition, hut suspecting 
a secret motive for the journey. A few day^^ after there came a 
letter from Diderot, censuring him for his refusal, and urging on 
him the duty of compliance. This letter, with his own answer, 
Eousseau read aloud in the presence of Madame d'Epinay and 
Grimm. “Erom this moment," says Jean Jacques, “they con¬ 
spired my ruin." Grimm, it seems, was capable of it. His sole 
principle of morality was that of consulting his own inclinations. 
Eousseau had introduced him to all his friends, to Diderot, to 
d’Holbach, to the black-locked d'Epinay, where not only Grimm 
was wormed in, but Eousseau was wormed out" The motive of 
the journey subsequently became perfectly clear. The supplanted 
was iho lover of Madame d'Epinay. To conceal the result was 
the object of the proposed expedition. To make Eousseau the 
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lady's companion was a masterly device. A more brilliant policy 
eventually substituted her own husband, who for ever remained 
ignorant of the nature of her illness. Bousseau, meanwhile, 
ignorant of Grimm’s personal interest in the matter, wrote to ask 
him his advice. In a first letter, Grimm bids Bousseau wait 
quietly at the Hermitage, and await his further counsel. In a 
second, he coolly informs his astounded correspondent that 
Madame d’Epinay had gone to Geneva, and declares all inter¬ 
course between himseflf and Bousseau henceforth impossible. 
Bousseau soon after wrote to Madame d’Epiuay, announcing the 
extinction of their friendship, and his intention of quitting the 
Hermitage, but requesting permission to remain till Spring. In 
reply, IVIadame d’Epinay trusts tliat his conscience will be as easy 
as hers, and intimates that the s(joner he goes the better. This 
was not all. Madame d’Houtetot reproaches him in a letter, with 
having compromised her by an attachment which was the talk of 
all Paris. Bousseau, who had made Diderot the depositary of 
his secrets, imputes this treacherous disclosure to him. And so, 
never again to have Diderot, Grimm, or the “black-locked” 
d’Epinay as friends, Bousseau, after despatching the mischief- 
making Madame le Vasseur to Paris, retired with Thei'csc to 
Montraorenci in the dreaiy month of December, 1757. 

Although the “ New Heloise ” was not published till the end 
of 17G0, it owed its inspiration to the muses and graces of 
the Hermitage. We will anticipate and briefly characterize it^here. 

The structure of the tale is simple. Two lovers in a little 
village in Switzerland, in a series of letters by themselves, 
augmented by “friendly contributions,” relate the history of their 
love, their fall, their sorrow and repentance. St. Preux is the 
Abelard of this romance; Julie, the Heloise. Julie loves St. 
Preux, “ not wisely, but too w'ell.” To save her father’s honour, 
which is pledged to M. de Wolmar,*she determines to sacrifice 
oflection to duty, and subsides into the “sober certainties” of 
married bliss. Noising can be less exciting than the story of 
Julie and her lover. Neither stirring adventure, dexterous 
invention, nor creative imagination, compensates for the want of 
structural interest. The earlier letters have been eulogized for 
eloquent and impassioned description, and justly so. Yet there 
is really no passion in the “ H61oise.” The ardent and rapturous 
spirit of sensuous love animates it, but the workings of the 
sovereign afi’ection itself are not discoverable. Of sentimental 
effusion there is enough and to spare; but nowhere do we find 
Bie spontaneous operation of a great self-forgetting passion. The 
book is os full of beauty as it is of feeling, but the tone, and 
colouring do not satisfy us. A melodramatic glow, a pistol and 
torchlight illumination, with “operatic” splendours of virtue, 
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sensibility, and immortality, dazzle and fatigue the mental vision. 
Barely can you detect the calm light of thought that bums but 
consumes not; the robust beauty of intellect tliat accompanies 
the highest genius. The dramatis persona, too, are aU shadowy 
and unreal. They are not characters; they are personified cha¬ 
racteristics. JuUe begins as a young and highly inffammuble 
female, a little in love with “ virtue,” and a good deal with St. 
Preux, and ends (and she knows it), as a model daughter, a 
devoted wife, and a martyr-mother—a soi-t of domestic Piety on 
stilts. St. Preux, vith his heavy and amorous erudition and 
rhapsodical theology, is little better than an hysterical school¬ 
master. M. de Wolmar, who “ by the force of his own genius 
has discovered that profound and invaluable secret that there is 
no God,” is as dull as he is respectable. Claire thinks herself 
witty, and in her attempts to be facetious contrives to resemble 
an elephant emulating the'vagaries of a dissipated young kitten. 
Lord Edward Bomston (Phoebus, what a name!) is a sort of male 
Minerva, for ever giving advice gratis—a model of propriety too 
good for this world and, let us hope, too tiresome for the next. 
These “ beings of the mind have none of the substantial attri¬ 
butes of humanity. Their essence is to soliloquize, declaim, and 
correspond. The letters wl^ich they interchange are tedious, 
pedantic, and ostentatiously good, as if intended for publication. 
In them the public is respectfully informed that the Theatre of 
Repentance and Piety will be opened with unprecedented 
attractions. 

And yet, that the ‘^New Holoise "was written with earnest con¬ 
viction and praiseworthy purpose, we have no doubt. The 
spasmodic sincerity of the entire production convinces us that 
this poor Rousseau, with his wild “ prophet fires,” did really in¬ 
tend to preach a gospel of righteousness, of pureness, and sim¬ 
plicity of life. To show How woman may fall, and yet by the 
native goodness of humanity, be redeemed from her fall; to en¬ 
courage the frail and desponding to rise /victorious over the 
infirmities of nature and the depressions of guilt; to exhibit man 
combating with his own passions, hopes and fears, and triumph¬ 
ing over them all, was really the aim of the writer of this some- 
w^t questionable romance. He does depict, in his own way, 
the duty of filial obedience, the loyalties of wifely relationship, 
the subdued happiness, the touching obligations, and beautiful 
sanctities of wedded life. If the earlier letters are written with 
a pen dipped, not in hallowed fire, the later ones, at least, shine 
with some faint sparkle firom the seraph plume of inspiration. 
Qod, immortality, freedom, goodness, candour, self-conquest, the 
noble, the graceful, and the true, form the high argument which 
they ^osti^e. 
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was a true gospel. Nay more, while the dogma of equality con¬ 
ceals, as we think, the paramount truth, that not only has true 
capacity a right to generous recognition, that not only has personal 
dignity a title to respect, and individuality to free spontaneous 
growth; does it not also foresliadow the gradual evolution of 
social, or rather generic equality, the feeling of community of 
nature, the sentiment of brotherhood, and the ultimate realiza- 
tiqn of that “ dream, which is not all a dream !” And as in the 
highest circles man meets man on what istullowed to be a perfect 
footing of equality, on the recognised basis of a common gentle-- 
manhood, so should not tlie only cause of exclusion from the 
society of the wise, tlie gi*eut, the good, the patricians of the 
future, lie in the absence of the qualities that constitute the right 
to bear “the grand old mime of gentleman the absence of the 
loyalty, tender-heartedness, generosity, oouvage, and liberal accom¬ 
plishments which wore once, perhaps not wholly without reason, 
assumed to be the characteristic attributes of those that wore 
born of gentle race. 

Turning from the political to the religious creed of Eousseau, 
we find his spiritualism sharply contrasting with the material 
doctrines of the time. Eousseau s theology had its basis in the 
metaphysical and theological arguments; arguments which, if 
vindicated by an array of illustrious names, candour compels us 
to acknowledge, are pronounced invalid by men whose fame 
carries with it an equal prestige of authority. Psychological 
considerations, though less ^prominently expressed, must have 
greatly infiueuced his religious creed. The excitement of the 
“ Feeling Infinite,” the sense of a transcendent Eeality, the iden¬ 
tification of the individual nature with the collective life, the 
devotional attitude spontaneously assumed by the soul in the 
presence of surpassing beauty, whether physical or moral, which 
enter so largely into the Kiystical creed of modern religionists, 
were not unknown to the poetic and tender-hearted Eousseau. 
These facts of our higher consciousness require recognition and 
interpretation, and that consciousness demands development, 
direction, and satisfaction. Imperfect, then, as Eousseau's 
theology may have been, it served to indicate the existence of 
those loftier afiections and noble aspirations which the materialists 
of the age were in danger of utterly disavowing. It served to 
Cteep alive a faith in a Supreme Goodness, Truth, and Beauty, in 
a Holy^Ideal, u Perfect and Blessed Life, without some belief in 
whoso reality our portion “ on this bank and shoal of time ” were 
one of unredeemed misery or unenviable enjoyment. • In Eous- 
seau's view the soul of man was made for worship; and Eousseau, 
as the prophot of the age, asserted this tmth in opposition to the 
teachings of those who doubted or denied it, till even Voltaire 
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only a disappointed intriguer. Say candidly, “ I have lost all 
hope of seducing this woman; I am forced to be a virtuous man, 
and I'd rather die." Whatever may have been his personal pre¬ 
dilections or practical aberrations, Rousseau’s theoretic preferences 
were not for seduction, adultery, suicide, and the other favourite 
and fashionable virtues of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

On leaving the Hermitage, Rousseau took refuge in the ancient 
and beautiful domain of Montmorenci. It had passed by a 
daughter of that ducal house into the possession of the family of 
Conde. While the humbler residence of Mont Louis, the destined 
retreat of our wandering prophet, was in preparation, apartments 
were allotted him in the castle of the Marochalc de Luxembourg. 
It was in this splendid edifice, this enchanted isle, this Isola 
Bella, with its lake-like environment, its profound and delightful 
solitude of woods and waters, that Rousseau wrote the fifth book of 
the “ Emile,” amid the singing of birds and the perfume of orange- 
flowers. On removing to Mont Louis he wrote the “ Letter to 
d’Alembert.” In an article on Geneva in the “ Encyclopiedia,” 
d’Alembert had advocated the introduction of theatrical enter¬ 
tainments into that city. This recommendation was apparently 
written in the interest of Voltaire, who contemplated the destruc¬ 
tion 6f the Calvinistic theology, by undermining the Puritan 
morality of the austere repufclic. Rousseau’s stern patriotism and 
Spartan simplicity induced him to regard with hostility any 
attempt to corrupt the primitive purity of manners which cha¬ 
racterized his oounti-ymen; ‘and his opposition was powerfully 
expressed in the cele'brated letter which he addressed to d’Alem¬ 
bert. Many other works were composed, projected, or completed 
at Mont Louis. Here the “Dictionary of Music” engaged much 
of Rousseau’s attention; here the “ Paix Perpetuelle ” was finished, 
“Les Institutions Politiques” finally matured into “ Le Contrat 
Social,” and the “ Essay on<the Origin of Languages” was elabo¬ 
rated. During his residence at Mont Louis, Rousseau enjoyed the 
society of many noble and valued friends. Ampng his distinguished 
acquaintance he numbered Madame de Luxembourg, Madame 
de Boufflers, and Madame do Verdelin. He was on torgis of 
intimacy with the Abbe de Condillac, de Mably, Barthelemy, 
de Mairan, Clairault, and other men of literary eminence. Le 
Choiseul expressed an interest in him; Malesherbes befriended 
him. It was here too that he had the gratification of aiding in 
the release of the Abb6 Morellet, imprisoned in the Bastilo for 
some real or imagined literary offence to Madame de Robeck. 
Above all, it was in the quiet shelter of Mont Louis that “ Emile" 
was completed. 

The inspiration of this remarkable work lay in its author’s 
anxiety to “procure for the children of others the happiness 
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which he was unable to confer on his own/’ It was intended as 
an expiation of a serious dereliction of duty. Professedly written 
with high moral views, it dictates a reform in education, provides 
a religious creed, and famishes a philosophical system. A protest 
against the materialism of Holbach, the atheism of Diderot, the 
scoffing impiety of Voltaire, it asserts the doctrine of a celestial 
future, and vinclicntes the belief in God, duty, virtue, and ethical 
Christianity. * 

llousseaus "Emile'^s the Cyropcedia of modem times. It is 
the romance of education. If its prescriptions cannot always bo 
realized, they always imply a lofty aim, and with all its faults 
and shortcomings this romantic blue-book is really a fresh call to 
truth and to nature. Rousseau has been satirized for the acquaint¬ 
ance he displays with the mysteries of the nursery. Byron, 
tlie “patrician Rousseau,” it has been derisively observed, never 
descended so low as this. The philosopliic genius of Rousseau 
could stoop. We will not repi'oach it for its condescension. To 
emancipate helpless infancy from tlio restrictions of the mummy¬ 
like costume dear to the Dark Ages of sanitary ignorance; to 
demand for it free play of limb ; to confer on it the privilege of 
fresh air; to obtain for it the blessing of cold water, sweet natural 
nourishment, and tender maternal caye, is a work of noble note, 
a work wortliy of any philosoplicr or poet, be he who he may. 

The “Emile,” we have said, is the romance of education. Its 
metaphysical character cannot be concealed. Emile himself is an 
ideal being—an abstraction. His circumsi^nccs are made for 
him. He is not to bo lord or labourer, surgeon or solicitor, but 
a man. Yet there is truth in this view. Education should be 
general as well ns special. To cultivate our faculties, as if the 
freedom of the world were ours, is the end to which we should 
aspire. 

During his infancy Emile is not *to be treated as a purely 
reasonable being. The undeveloped boy must be broken in. He 
must be taught, by tbie quiet coercion of circumstances, submission 
to the eternal law of order, taught to feel that there is a necessity 
superior to volition, a necessity which overrules us all, and in 
obedience to which lies our highest wisdom and happiness. This 
end must be attained not by compulsory nor didactic agencies, 
but by the practical exhibition of the moral superiority of his 
preceptors, and the accruing conviction of his own feeble and 
dependent nature. To persuade him to learn the tutor is not to 
read him a lecture on the advantages of knowledge, but make 
him feel the evils of ignorance and the desirableness of instruction. 
Conscious of his want, and eager to satisfy it, the pupil is next 
to be brought into immediate contact with things and their pro¬ 
perties. The rationale of individual conduct and social institu- 
[Vol LXXII. No. CXLII.]— New Sebies, Vol. XVI. No. II. C C 
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tions is to be derived from the incidents of his own life. From 
the arbitrary appropriation of ground already cultivated, Emile 
is instructed in the philosophy of property. In the same way he 
is made to feel the value of astronomy, geography, history, and 
religion. Systematic instruction is to be postponed till Emile 
has attained his twelfth year. There is one book and one only 
Avhich supplies a really happy exposition of natural education. 
N(rt Aristotle, not Buffon shall be the teacher of Emile, but Defoe. 
The hoy shall live, as it were, in a solitary island with llobinson 
Crusoe. He shall have his castle, his goats, his plantation. His 
dress shall be of skins. He sliall wear a great sword. He shall 
carry an umbrella for all it shall he of no use to him. As he 
grows older, Emile is to be initiated into the mysteries of some 
trade. Ho is to bo ii carpenter and joiner; for ho has but 
average abilities. A more richly-ondowed pupil may learn to 
make mathematical insti'umcnts. 

The system of ethics in which the young boy is to be indoc¬ 
trinated is that wliicli, having self-love for its point of dcpaiture, 
widens and terminates in social love. Eor, according to Eousscau, 
all our noblest moralities are but elaborations of our own self- 
regarding aftection. With him as with Benthum too, utility is 
the sole test of the morality^ of an action. In his view the uses 
of all arts and sciences, of all institutions and practices are the 
indices of their moral excellence. 

The communications between tutor and pupil must be marked 
by a rigorous sincerity. The questions which children ask, to 
the confusion of the persons interrogated, are cither not to be 
answered at all or answered truly. Emile is not to be taught 
that the baby-playmate was found under a rosebush, or shaken 
down, agreeably to the physiological aspirations of that charming 
sinner Philina, with the lilac leaves or the apple-blossoms. 

To moral education succiteds religions instruction. The creed 
of Emile is to be ultimately determined by himself, but the 
far-famed Confession of the Vicar of Savoy, ^s offered as a sort 
of regulative type of theological faith. It may be defined as a 
sort of Christian theism, and is grounded solely on the authority 
of the reason. It has rather a metaphysical than a scientific 
basis. Though a firm believer in final causes, Bousseau attempts 
no formal development of the teleological argument, apparently 
laying less stress on the evidences of design than on the alleged 
necessity of a first cause. The consciousness of will in himself 
he regards as proof of the existence of a will out of himself, in 
matter. Matter with Bousseau is inert. He cannot admit it 
to be self-active; matter in motion establishes volition; unifor¬ 
mity of motion establishes law. A great living and intelligent 
will pervades the world and animates nature. In it infinite 
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wisdom, power, and goodness unite. It is God. Under this 
supreme existence man is the king of nature; man contemplates 
the universe, and everywhere beholds order, beauty, virtue. It is 
true he beliolds also moral evil; but moral evil depends on the 
liberty of the human will. Man is free, and what he freely does 
is not to bo ascribed to the Creator. Moral evil is entirely our 
own procuring; physical evil originates in our vices. 

Belief in God is supplemented by belief in the soufs imftior- 
tality. This belief hift for its justification not so much the merit 
of man, as the goodness of God. To confer eventual happiness 
on the suffering good, is morally obligatory on the divine nature. 
The Vicar does not believe that the wicked will be punished 
eternally; he refuses to entertain the question. He does not be¬ 
lieve that the acceptance of Christianity is necessary to salvation, 
but he secs in its godlike beauty and grandeur a presumption 
that it came from God. Tlie gospels are no fiction, though they 
contain a fictitious element. The Son of Mary is immeasurably 
greater than the son of Sophrouisciis. If the death of Socrates 
was that of a sai;e, the death of Jesus was that of a God. 

The education of Emile is esthetic, as well as moral and reli¬ 
gious. Taste is natural to all lueri, the amount of taste depend¬ 
ing oil the amount of sensibility^enjoyed. The production of 
artistic beauty is a mimetic art. All the true types of the beau¬ 
tiful lie ill nature, b’rom the objects that we love, not the fancies 
we affect, are we to derive our mo(^lels. 

In the education of the modern Cyrus engrossing subjects 
of love tind marriage must occupy unusual care and attention. 
Avoiding details, we will say that Rousseau insists that the obli¬ 
gation of purity is incumbent on the youth no less than on the 
maiden; that by physical and moral training, mental discipline 
and unremitting exercise, the ago of maturity may be deferred till 
twenty. In bis twenty-first year Elnilc enters on the period of 
courtship; the timid, innocent, and beautiful Sophie attracts 
him; at tweuty-twp, he is called on to practise a sublime self- 
abnegation. He must tear himself from the presence of Sophie,— 
he must travel. After two years spent in visiting the principal 
countries of Europe, and acquainting himself with what is curious 
in their natural history, arts, government, and inhabitants, Emile 
returns to Sophie—to happiness—to wedded love. 

One scene more closes the little diama. Years have elapsed; 
Emile and Sophie visit Paris. The glitter of the capital is an 
ill exchange for the innocence of the country. Sophie falls; 
Emile hears, and flies; but now the splendid resources of his 
Eoman education are demonstrated; he sees his domestic gods 
shattered on the hearth, and sheathes himself in the impenetrable 
armour of his own moral self-completeness. He sees lumself the 
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slave of a cruel tyrant, but in the darkest night of his son’ow his 
courage, -wisdom, and benevolence shine like luminous stars in 
the firmament of life. 

The “Emile” was a brilliant literary triumph. D'Alembert 
declared that it placed Rousseau at the head of all men of letters; 
Mirabeau entitled it a magnificent poem; La Harpe praised its 
eloquence, its philosophy, its beautiful style. There are, indeed, 
nolfie sentences in the “ Emile,” passages which evince the highest 
descriptive power ; the sense is often as admirable as the expres¬ 
sion is lucid. No more splendid exposition of Deism has ever 
been given than that of the eloquent Vicar of Savoy. Much of 
Rousseau’s theory of education may be impracticable. We cannot 
help thinking that the poor tutor, with his everlasting surveillance 
of Emile, had no sinecure of it, and that Emile must have found 
his tutor as great a bore as his tutor found him. These poeda- 
gogic plans seem artificial and unreal; we smile at them ns we 
do at the old-fashioned Sir Charles Graudison love-making, the 
antiquated ringdoves and obsolete roses of Emile and Sophie. 
Still the merit of the book is incontestable; its influence has 
been as beneficial as it has been widespread. 

Notwithstanding the ultimate triumph of the “Emile," its 
appearance served only as a fi-esh occasion for present sufl'ering. 
Preserving a middle course between infidelity and orthodoxy, 
Rousseau, with a few distinguished exceptions, offended all and 
satisfied none. Voltaire was, indignant with Rousseau for his 
partial acceptance of Christianity. “ The Judas,” he wrote, 
“ abandons us in the hour of victory.” The clergy, finding the 
sufficiency of natural religion vindicated in “ Emile," condemned 
it for its Anti-Christian character. The parliament, resenting 
Rousseau’s political theories, sentenced the book to be burned, 
and the author to be imprisoned. The Sorbonne spoke against 
Rousseau in a language tlfkt was neither Jjatin nor French. 
The Holy Father applauded the Sorbonne, and anathematized 
“ Emile.” Geneva followed his example; i/js magistrates cen¬ 
sured ; its clergy alone, if we may believe M. Gaberel, abstained 
from any official condemnation. 

The storm had burst. The sincerest man of the age, on the 
-whole perhaps the truest, must fly. On June 8, 1762, Rousseau 
was awakened from a dream. He was summoned to the presence 
of Madame de Luxembourg. For the first time he found her 
agitated: his position, she told him, might compromise her; he 
must leave Montmorcnci! Fly, Rousseau ! fly, fly ! and take 
with thee from this hour that lifelong fancy of persecution,—that 
coward fear of some nameless inexplicable enemy, — some 
Madame d'Epinay, or Madame de Luxembourg, that teaches 
children to hate and betray their fathers! 
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Arriving at Yverdun, he learned‘first that “Emile" had been 
condemned in the “land of liberty and justice," though there was 
not a single copy in the whole of Geneva ; and then that the 
Senate of Berne had ordered him to leave the territory of the 
republic. From Yvcrdun he repaired to Motiers Travers, in 
Prussian ground. The expatriated philosopher was welcomed by 
George Keith, hereditary marshal of Scotland, a retainer of tho 
house of Stuart, and now, after long wanderings, a servant the 
King of Prussia and governor of Neufcluitel. The Great Frederic 
agreed with his minister in protecting a man wlio could only be 
accused of holding opinions which the world thought odd. 

It was at Motiers Travers that, with tho sanction of his friends, 
Koussoau adopted, for purposes of convenience, the much talked 
of Armenian dress, vest, cafletan, cap, imd girdle. 

A year elapsed. Bousseau, weary of waiting for a revocation 
of the sentence which liad expatriated him, solemnly abdicated 
the rights of citizenship. Local politics complicated the situa¬ 
tion. There were two prineipal factions at (ieiicva; tlie more 
despotic party was favoured by Tronchin, the attorney-general, 
who in liis “ TiCltres ocrites do la campagne*’ defended the veto 
of the Senate : maintaining tliatllie general Avill should be subor¬ 
dinated to that of a special corporation invested with the power 
of interpreting tho law. This dangerous doctrine Rousseau was 
invited to relate. Parodying the title of his opponent's work, 
Jean Jacques issued his “Lettres ocrites do la rnontagne.” 
Already he had disavowed his belifif in the miraculous element of 
Christianity. He rcipealed this disavowal ih more explicit, if not 
more insulting language in tho “Letters," than the “Emile." 
The civil powder proscribed his hook; the clergy assumed a hostile 
attitude; and as Rousseau liad openly made profession of the 
Genevan faith, he had no right to accuse them of intolerance 
when menaced with excominuiiicat:*)n. At length it w'as whis¬ 
pered about that Jean Jacques was Antichrist. Murmurs were 
succeeded by bootings; a serious attack was uiade on his house, 
and the authoritiesVerc obliged to intervene for his protection. 
Such at least is the evidence of M. du Peyrou. On the other 
hand, Madelon IMecsnar, in extreme old age, deposes:— 

“ This good M. Rousseau, who robbed himself to feed the poor, and 
whom we so regretted when we had driven him away, was a little bit 
cracked. He fancied that he was always pursued by his enemies, and 
to frighten him wc good-for-nothing boys and giils used to hi(Je behind 
the trees, and call out, * Take care, M. llousseau, they’ll catch you to¬ 
morrow.’ It was wo who got up the attack on the house. Ther£se 
made us bring the stones into the gallery, and we threw two or three 
at the windows,” 

Thus driven before tliese dirty little persecutors, pursued by 
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the phantoms of his own credulous imagination, believing all the 
world in league against him; libelled by Voltaire, and angrily 
accrediting Vemes with thelibel, Jean Jacques flies, with sense of 
burning injustice in his heart, to seek once more a refuge “ from 
the world s bitter wind," 

The little island of St. Pierre, bosomed in the hike of Bienne, 
with its meadows, woods, and vines, with its varied landscape 
shelljered from all storms that blow, shall be his haven of repose. 
There he will revive his old dreams of a soJitary retreat, and live 
like another Cnisoe in a world all his own. He will have his 
boat and glide at the sweet will of the winds and waves, aban¬ 
doned to delightful reveries ; or he will go botanizing, nnd make 
friends with the flowers “ that dwell in fields and lead ambrosial 
lives.” O nature ! O my mother!”—Twas a pleasant dream; but, 
alas ! brief as pleasant. One day, an order arrived, issued by un 
authorized functionar)\ Tlic S(jlitary must quit his “ little lawny 
islet,” though it is now the time of vintage, and winter is coming 
on, and he is a feeble, ailing iniin. On tlie 29th October, 1765, 
Bousscau left Bienne for Strasbourg. 

With this date end the world-famous “Confessions” of Jean 
Jacques. They have furnished, wdth such supplementary notices 
and corrections as w’-c could command, the biographical portion 
of this article. We close tljo volumes wliich contain them with a 
genera] estimate of their character. 

The “ Confessions” of Boussenu have been contrasted with those 
of a far purer nature and mote exalted intellect, St. Augustine. 
They liave been called'a parody of them. Perlmps, in some sense, 
they are so. The pervading spirit of Augustine's Confessions 
is that of profound humility. The pervading spirit of Bousseau’s 
is that of diseased self-coiisciousncss. There is no questionable 
element in the outpourings of tlie grand old Christian Bishop. 
There is much that is questionable in the sclf-rovclations of the 
French revolutionary saint. There arc pages in this book which 
ought never to he reprinted, pages of revolting cynicism, pages 
of frightful savage nakedness, at which one sliuddci's as one reads. 

In the common charge of exorbitant and pre-eminent vanity, 
in the usual acceptation of the term, alleged against Bousseau, 
we decline to join. Many men have been as vain as Bousseau, 
some vainer. Voltaire, we think was one of these. But the 
vanity of Voltairejwas a healthy, sportive, objective sort of vanity; 
Eousseau's a morbid, querulous, fretful selt-love. His “ Con 
fessions,'^ abject as they are, do not disguise this failing from us. 
If Rousseau dwells on his misdeeds, if he exaggerates them, if he 
makes us think worse of him than need be, we see only in this 
microscopic self-inspection the distorting and magnifying lens of 
an inflamed and feverish self-preoccupation. 
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Looking to the mere literary value of the book, we find in it 
pages of exquisite grace and beauty, portraits and sketches 
executed as with a master s hand, which for truthful colouring 
and piquant animation remind us more than once of those in 
the ‘^Dichtung und Wahrheit" of Goethe; landscapes, sunny 
and serene, in which the birds sing their morning song, and the 
dew lies fresh upon the grass. Something, too, wo learn of tho 
secret life of the men and women of the eighteenth century, 
albeit for avoidance rjtherthan example. It lies here spread out 
before us in all its trivial circumstance, with its pleasant flowery 
paths of sinful love, of envious hate, of laughing persiflage con¬ 
trasting strangely with the son*owful baffled aspirings and torturing 
gloomy repentances of the unhappy autobiographor. 

The characteristic moral quality of the “ Confessions " is sin¬ 
cerity ; not a strong, genial frankness that knows what to tell and 
what to conceal; but a disi)rdcrly, sclf-trcacherous loquacity, as of 
a guilty man with frightful self-consciousness, prcternaturally com¬ 
pelled to utter loathly secrets and tui’jiid mysteries to relieve 
himself of a burthen too heavy to bear in the oppressive solitude 
of his panic-stricken soul. Somewhat of the morbid mothodist 
hatre{l of sin may be found in these “ Confessions more of the 
philoHophe admiration of virtue, but little of the healtliytnatural 
love of the comnionplaco gooducs^ which grov/s like the grass 
and daisies. Spasmodic cflbrts after moral regeneration, raptures 
of devotion, ecstasies of sensibility, with hero and there a flash 
of manly piety, or a trace of shuplo kindliness, make up the 
religion of the self-consuming llousseau. • 

llcfusing an invitation to settle in Corsica, in deference to the 
cxpj’essed wishes of Tliercse, and accepting the proposition of the 
gentle and kind-hearted Hume, the Charge d’Aifaircs at the Court 
of iVance,llousscau accompanied the historian to England, araving 
in London, 3rd of January, 17 GO. ^Vom London ho proceeded to 
Wootton, where he resided in the house of Mr. Davenport, the 
friend of Hume. The thoughtful benevolence of tho English 
philosopher, his efforts to procure a pension for tho refugee, the 
friendly contrivances of Hume and Davenport to husband or 
increase his resources without wounding his pride, need only a 
brief reference here. We must pass, too, lightly over the painful 
dissension which for ever terminated the amicable relations of 
these eminent men. The circumstances of the quarrel may be 
thus epitomised. One day a letter beai-ing the name of the 
King of Prussia, and addressed to llousscau, appeared in the 
newspapers. This letter, reflecting on the morbid activities of 
Bousseau's excited imagination, which made him misconstrue 
facts, suspect insults, and invent conspiracies, must not be 
omitted:— 
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“Mt deae Jeax Jacques. —You have renounced Genova, your 
country. You have driven yourself from Switzerland, so vaunted in 
your writings. France has condemned you. Fly, then, to me. -1 
admire your talents, and am exceedingly amused with your reveries, 
though between you and me they are somewhat too long. It is time 
for you to be wise and happy. You have sought vulgar fame enough 
by singularities that do not much become a great man. If you want 
decidedly to annoy your enemies, show them that you have common 
sens^*. In my dominions you may find a peaceable retreat, I am your 
friend, and will prove myself so if you wish itw But if you reject my 
offers, remember that I will not publish your refusal. If you persist 
in torturing your mind in inventing new misfortunes, choose what 
kind of misery best suits you, I am king, and can furnish you to your 
heart’s content. And—what you will not find among your enemies— 
I promise to cease persecuting you the moment you cease to put your 

glory in persecution.* „ Fuedeeic.” 

Before the sarcasm of this letter Eousseau quailed, blaming 
into rage, he accused D’Alembert of the authorship, and de¬ 
nounced Hume as his accomplice. In vain did Horace Walpole 
declare himself the delinquent. If Hume was not the principal, 
he was an accessory to the fact! Tlie head and front of Hume’s 
offending was a jest dropped at Lord Ossory's dinner-table. Had 
Eousseau been apprised of Hrme s witticism, the memory of his 
many acts of real disinterested friendshii) ought to have miti¬ 
gated any temporary exacerbation ; but there is no evidence that 
Hume’s pleasantry was ever communicated to Eou^eau. On 
the contrary, it seems/is if on reading the fictitious letter of Fre¬ 
deric his insane suspicion had instantly led him to incriminate 
Hume. Forgetting all his ‘‘patron's” tried affection and valuable 
services, he hastened to address to him a letter of unfounded 
accusation and outrageous insult. Hume finding it impossible 
to condone the offence, and thinking it obligatory on him to 
anticipate Eousseau’s prejudiced disclosures, determined on the 
immediate publication of a less partial version of these painful 
transactions. The hostility was irreconcileablcf The combatants 
never met again. 

Thirteen months after hiS arrival in England, Eousseau ceased 
to reside at Wootton. In that rural retirement he had been 
occupied with botanical researches and musical composition. 
There, too, he wrote the first six books of his “ Confessions/’ 
A sudden embroilment with the household of his generous host, 
imputable, perhaps, to the quarrelsome disposition of Thercse, 
terminated in a precipitate retreat. Leaving all his effects behind, 
he crossed the Channel. An asylum was offered the fugitive at 

* This translation is borrowed, almost Hieraiinii from “ Blackwood’s Edin¬ 
burgh Magazine/’ No. Ixi. Februaiy, 1822. 
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Trie-le-Chatcau, by the Prince de Conti. From Trie we trace 
him to Bourgoin, afterwards to Monquin, then to Lyons. To 
thi? period, we must refer his marriage with Ther6se, if that 
which was neither a civil nor religious ceremony, but a mere 
personal recognition of the conjugal relation, in the presence of 
witnesses, but in his assumed name, can be called such. 

Obeying the call of honoiu' and duty, to adopt his own expla¬ 
nation, anxious, perhaps, to re-establish his character and chal¬ 
lenge criticism to tho^ssertions in his “Confessions,” of which 
he gave public readings, till stopped by Madame d’Epinay’s appeal 
to the police, Rousseau returned to Paris in June, 1770. Here 
ho hired an apartment in the Rue Platriere (now Rue .lean Jacques 
Rousseau), where, laying aside his Armenian dress, and almost 
wholly employed in copying music (his old method of gaining a 
livelihood or eking out liis resources), he remained eight peaceful 
years. During this period, his sole productions were, “Les 
Reveries du Promencur Solitaire,” characterized by tender elo¬ 
quence and graceful melancholy; and an “ Essay on the Govern¬ 
ment of Poland.^’ 

On 28th May, 1778, at the invitation of M. dc Girardin, 
Rousseau exchanged the noise and glitter of Pai*is for the beauti¬ 
ful retirement ol Ermenonville. The reason assigned for this was 
the ill-health of Tlicrcsc, and the co\isequent necessity of country 
air. At Ermenonville, a further movement was talked of. Some 
vision of a home in Pieardy or Normandy glanced momentarily 
before tlie tfLmbled spirit of Roussftau. But this was to be the 
last of his lliltings. Here, on 2nd or 3M July, 1778, in the 
66th year of his age, ended all the confused jouraeyings of the 
“Apostle of Afllictioii.” According to some, lie died the death of 
the unhappy, perisliiug by his own hand. According to others, 
his death was quite natural. In a few days, says M. do Girardin, 
he passed from an apparently excclh^it state of health to a rapid 
deatli. With the tranquillity of a man always ready to die, ho 
said to liis wife,—“ You weep. Is it for my happiness ? I die 
in peace. T never wished to injure any one, and may safely count 
on God’s mercy.” Thercse tells us that ho then bade her open the 
window that he might once more behold the beautiful verdure of 
the fields. “ How pure and lovely is the sky,” said he; “there is 
not a cloud in it. I hope tho Almighty will receive me there.” 

“ So saying, he fell with his face to the ground, and when he was 
raised life was extinct.”* A post-mortem examination was made. 
M. de Girardin assures us that the medical men found every part 
sound, and recognised, as the sole cause of death, a sanguineous 
effusion on tho brain, which they call serous apoplexy. The sud- 


* “Blackwood’s Magazine,” No. Ixi. 
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denness of the catastrophe, the wound in the forehead, ascribed 
by Ther6se to an accidental fall, a seeming prediction of his own 
death, the alleged discovery of Thercse’s unworthy afPection for 
the stable-boy, whom she soon after married, and other circum¬ 
stances confirmatory of a foregone conclusion, are by some re¬ 
garded as sufBcient evidence that Kousseau voluntarily terminated 
a life which had become valueless in his eyes. 

T'hose who are convinced that to abridge his melancholy sojourn 
on earth, the unhappy man, haunted by phantom terrors, perse¬ 
cuted by real or visionary enemies, and now cruelly wounded in 
his tenderest feelings, forsaken by the solo friend that, as he 
dreamed, remained fhithful to him, had recourse to the slow- 
working poison-cup and the swifter pistol-shot, will ever see in 
the circumstances that favour their suspicion proof positive of the 
suicide. 

Those, on the other hand, who are anxious to exculpate 
Eousseau from a real or fancied criminality (since in these days 
all questions are open questions), who are disposed to accept the 
certificate of professional men as conclusive, will find no difficulty 
in setting aside evidence wliich is demonstrative, or accounting 
for circumstances which indicate or suggest scll-destruction. 
Those, again, who, like ourselves, arc naturally incredulous, who 
are too sceptical to come to any decided conejusion, in the absence 
of authoritative testimony, w'ill feel that there are doubts, and 
will be contented to rest in that state of conditional indecision so 
unsatisfactory to the intellectual impatience of the fcthusiast or 
the moral sympathy df tlie partisan. Their verdict will not ho the 
English verdict, “ Guilty” or “ Not Guilty,” hut the Scottish 
verdict, Not I’roven.” 

In the fairest district of Ermenonville is a little lake, environed 
with wooded heights. In the middle of the lake is an island 
planted with poplars. It is here that llousseau sleeps. 

Hitherto, the philosophical and personal cbaructeristics of 
Bousseau have been intimated rather than asseited. We conclude 
with a summary review of the thinker, the wJiter, and the man. 

“In the eighteenth century,” says the author of the late noble 
^ Treatise on Liberty,’ “ when nearly all the instructed, and all those 
of the uninstructed, were lost in admiration of whut is called civiliza- 
and of tho marvels of modern science, literature, and philosophy, 
and while greatly overrating the amount of unlikeness between the 
men of modern and those of ancient times, indulged the belief that the 
whole of the difference was in their own favour, with what a salutary 
shock did the paradoxes of Bousseau explode like bombshells in the 
midst, dislocating the compact mass of one-sided opinion, and forcing 
its elements to recombine in a better form and with additionsd 
ingredients.” 
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This antagonism of thought was sanitary and even fructifying. 
While the current opinions contained more of positive truth and 
very much less of error” than those of Rousseau, they yet served 
to recal the invisible and forgotten fragments of that mangled 
body of Osiris, those “ disjecta membra^' of Truth, whose com¬ 
plete reintegration can alone bo effected by the opposing and 
exhaustive researches of rival and provocative investigators. 

Thus, if the State of Nature extolled by Rousseau was a fictipn, 
it was a fiction that typified a distant but ever-approaching reality, 
the recognition of the real physical and spiritual laws which are 
“the secret strength of thingsthe rejection of all the artificial 
regulations that impede our true personal and social growth; the 
acceptance of the plain healthy duties, the noble simplicities, the 
manly independence which an cnejrvating and sophisticated civi¬ 
lization had so fatally impaired or discredited. As protests against 
the concomitant or accidental evils of society, as warnings against 
the fraud, the force, the misdirection of energy, which accompany 
the great social evolution, Rousseaus prophetic warnings are en¬ 
titled to a hearing. 

The “Original (Contract” was equally a fiction with the “ State 
of Nature;” but tliougli such a fact never had a historical exis¬ 
tence, it, too, denotes an indefeasiljle reality. lor therefis, to 
employ a Coleridgeau expression, if not an original, yet an ever- 
originating contract, a political ideal determined by our personal 
and collective development, to which wc are continually approxi¬ 
mating, and \vhich socking to include all sociological phenomena, 
renders them available for the construction of a scientific theory 
of politics, in which the dogmas of the Divine Right of Kings 
and the Sovereignty of the People shall be alike superseded by 
corresponding formulas of superior accuracy. 

Again, the dogma of Equality was proclaimed as the basis of 
the new social system. Though ’ftomc departure from tho 
standard implied by the leim was conceded by the founder of 
this ideal constitution, the word equality seems to have been 
subsequently understod by tho disciples of Rousseau as imply¬ 
ing absolute equality. Equality of intellect, strength, beauty, or 
virtue, is of course a chimera. But even here the fiction covers a 
truth. Inequality in the sense of unjust privilege or unrighteous 
exemption is intolerable. Inequality, which irrevocably and wan¬ 
tonly subjects the poor, tho weak, or the ignorant to the tyranny oP 
the rich, the strong, or the cultivated, or which opposes aftificiol 
barriers to the legitimate development or reasonable ambition of 
speculative t)r practical capacity, in the ranks of a well-ordered 
democracy, can only ho regarded with feelings of the strongest 
condemnation. So for, then, as Rousseau's gospd of equality 
was a protest against irrational and mischievous inequalities, it 
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was a true gospel. Nay more, while the dogma of equality con¬ 
ceals, as we think, the paramount truth, that not only has true 
capacity a right to generous recognition, that not only has personal 
dignity a title to respect, and individuality to free spontaneous 
growth; does it not also foresliadow the gradual evolution of 
social, or rather generic equality, the feeling of community of 
nature, the sentiment of brotherhood, and the ultimate realiza- 
tiqn of that “ dream, which is not all a dream !” And as in the 
highest circles man meets man on what istullowed to be a perfect 
footing of equality, on the recognised basis of a common gentle-- 
manhood, so should not tlie only cause of exclusion from the 
society of the wise, tlie gi*eut, the good, the patricians of the 
future, lie in the absence of the qualities that constitute the right 
to bear “the grand old mime of gentleman the absence of the 
loyalty, tender-heartedness, generosity, oouvage, and liberal accom¬ 
plishments which wore once, perhaps not wholly without reason, 
assumed to be the characteristic attributes of those that wore 
born of gentle race. 

Turning from the political to the religious creed of Eousseau, 
we find his spiritualism sharply contrasting with the material 
doctrines of the time. Eousseau s theology had its basis in the 
metaphysical and theological arguments; arguments which, if 
vindicated by an array of illustrious names, candour compels us 
to acknowledge, are pronounced invalid by men whose fame 
carries with it an equal prestige of authority. Psychological 
considerations, though less ^prominently expressed, must have 
greatly infiueuced his religious creed. The excitement of the 
“ Feeling Infinite,” the sense of a transcendent Eeality, the iden¬ 
tification of the individual nature with the collective life, the 
devotional attitude spontaneously assumed by the soul in the 
presence of surpassing beauty, whether physical or moral, which 
enter so largely into the Kiystical creed of modern religionists, 
were not unknown to the poetic and tender-hearted Eousseau. 
These facts of our higher consciousness require recognition and 
interpretation, and that consciousness demands development, 
direction, and satisfaction. Imperfect, then, as Eousseau's 
theology may have been, it served to indicate the existence of 
those loftier afiections and noble aspirations which the materialists 
of the age were in danger of utterly disavowing. It served to 
Cteep alive a faith in a Supreme Goodness, Truth, and Beauty, in 
a Holy^Ideal, u Perfect and Blessed Life, without some belief in 
whoso reality our portion “ on this bank and shoal of time ” were 
one of unredeemed misery or unenviable enjoyment. • In Eous- 
seau's view the soul of man was made for worship; and Eousseau, 
as the prophot of the age, asserted this tmth in opposition to the 
teachings of those who doubted or denied it, till even Voltaire 
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knelt before the splendour of God, on the mountain-top, acknow¬ 
ledging a divinity in His works, while repudiating, in his mocking 
fashion, the superposed sanctities of an anthropomorphic theology. 
“ Oui, Cr6ateur du ciel et de la terre, je vous adore. Mais quant 
a Monsieur votre fils et a Madame sa mere je ne les connais pas.” 

No less did llousseau feel the sacred significance of the life 
and death of Him “ to whom eighteen centuries have done homage 
as the Almighty in person,” refusing, indeed, to ratify his supsr- 
natural pretensions, witli orthodox superstition, while vindicating 
the “ moral grandeur ” and “ the renovating agency ”* of the 
religion of the crucified God against the aspersions of the infidel 
school. Thus, in theology as in politics, Rousseau, with an in¬ 
tegrity of view which sometimes accompanied a rich and impas¬ 
sioned, though intellectually incomplete, nature, assisted in 
directing the eyes of men, preoccupied with the contemplation of 
older truths, to the stars in the philosophical horizon which were 
scarcely visible above it, or solicited them not to overlook the ex¬ 
istence of those verities which, in the revolution of social opinion, 
were disappearing below the present verge of human thought. 

Passing to tlie general culture of Rousseau, wo find him 
interested in botanical researches ns well as devoted to music and 
musical composition. His study o{ botany does not seein to 
have been conducted on very scientific principles. He dis¬ 
tinguished plants by their form and not by their properties. 
Humboldt, indeed, describes him as^a zealous but ill-instructed 
plant collector; and there is, we imagine,^ no doubt that his 
labours, in this department, were rather valuable to himself than 
to others, serviceable as supplying suggestions for artistic repro¬ 
duction, rather than available for the extension of botanical 
knowledge. In music he seems to have been somewhat more 
successful, cultivating it theoretically as well as practically. His 
“ Dictionnaire de Musique," and othei^essays, occupy three octavo 
volumes of the Paris edition of his works, published in 1842. 
Rousseau was passionately fond of music. Besides his “ Devin 
du Village,” which, i^ the opinion of Madame de Stael, exhibits 
real talent, he composed music for about one hundred French 
romances, to which he gave the title of “ Consolations des 
Mis^res de ma Vie." Simple, touching, melancholy airs were 
those which Rousseau loved best. 

The literary and esthetic merits of Rousseau are entitled to a' 
high appreciation. In spite of his melodramatic extravagances 
and scenic effects, in spite of his “ perfuming his violets and 
rouging his roses,” we feel that the picturesque in Rousseau has 
often that sustained and sedate character for which St. Beuve 


* Mill “On Liberty,” pp. 47-BO, 
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admires his descriptions. The intense feeling of natural beauty, 
now so commonly expressed in prose and verse, must be referred 
to the inspirations of Rousseau. He was among the first, says 
the author of “ Cosmos,” who, by an exciting appeal to the 
imaginative faculties, powerfully animated the sentiment of en¬ 
joyment derived from communion with nature, and consequently, 
also, to give impulse to its inseparable accompaniment, the love 
of distant travel. In this reference nothing can be more charming 
than Rousseau s racy panegyric on pedertrian excursions. The 
mountain ramble, the pure fresh air, its connexion with the con¬ 
sciousness of internal purity and peace, the beautiful morning, 
with the songs of the nightingale dying away before the returning 
light, and the musical farewells to Spring that break from her 
sisters of the woods at the birih of the glorious summertide, are 
celebrated in language of magical eloquence. To Rousseau has 
been attributed the popularization of two other special elements 
in the picturesque or romantic. Tlie ideal beauty of tlio lake 
scenery and central districts of the Alps, and the country retreat, 
the little white bouse witli green shutters, with its courtyard, its 
stable, its orchard, and kitchen garden. 

In this celebration of the beautiful in nature, Rousseau again 
acted as the apostle of hi|5 time. “ Thu century, to adopt the 
language of an eminent critic, needed a new expression of senti¬ 
ments vaguely felt nnd ill-defined. The flaming logic of Rousseau 
appropriately embodied the ponfused ideas of the epoch. Rous¬ 
seau was the swallojv that announced a new spring-tide for the 
French language.” 

In closing what we have to say of this influential but wild and 
questionable man of genius, we revert to our earliest proposition, 
Rousseau was the prophet of his era. An entire condemnation 
of the past was inevitable, for only thus could men be taught 
how far they had wanderc^fl from truth, nature, and simplicity. 
The principles of Rousseau, exaggerated hy the men of the Re- 
volutiorn dominated tlie whole of the Reigmof Ten-or, Yet with 
all his sharp theories and hypochondriacal ^ritabilities, Rousseau 
would surely have turned horror-stricken from the terrible fana¬ 
ticism of a revolution that preached his faith in blood. Frater- 
niti on la moH was the logical device of the French Revolution 
^—a true and beautiful device; if wo accept the obligation of death 
for the extension of human brotherhood, as Rousseau we hope 
would'have done, not if we inflict it, as Robespierre did. A reli¬ 
gion which insists mainly on the rights of men is too apt to 
forget the duties of men, A philosophy which in seeking to 
oppose false propositions, substitutes counter propositions, that 
in their excess of statement are equally false, must necessarily 
lead to disastrous practical results. Personally indeed no moral 
blame can attach to Rousseau, who, while predicting “ the cycle 
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of revolutions,” never attempted to organize political insur¬ 
rection himself or encouraged others to do so. Yet his doctrine 
became an organon of terrible energy in the hands of bis disciples, 
and he must be held responsible as a theorist for the evil as well 
as for the good results of his system, if they are its natural and 
necessary consequence. Kousseau, while carrying submission to 
authority to the verge of ignoble compliance, taught that you 
could manufacture at will a polity in which all men should^be 
essentially free and aqual. He uttered dangerous paradoxes, 
calculated though not intended to mislead; he excited illusory 
hopes, leaving it to others to realize them as they could. He 
denounced shams and falsehoods, but so recommended his own 
chimeras and extravagances that he misdirected men, and in their 
application of bis theories, under the irresistible sway of circum¬ 
stance and passion, in tlnit groundswell of popular misinterpreta¬ 
tion and preternatural panic, which you can neither foresee nor 
obviate, his utteninces booanie “ oracles tliat set the world on 
flame!*’ They did so, because it was their nature to do so, and in 
determining its parlicipatioii in the good or the evil of the French 
Eevoliition, the pliilosopliy of ilousseau must be accredited with 
its duo proportion of malign as well ns of beneficent influence. 

Rousseau’s character is too coqipositc and many-sidTed to 
be easily read. Naturally he was a man of weak nerves. But 
he aimed in his irregular flighty fashion at the Roman or 
Spartan type; seeing what Avas riglit, struggling towards it, 
and never attaining it. Frugal, temperate, ^equitable, and inde¬ 
pendent, Rousseau was not serene, self-reliant, morally or intel¬ 
lectually robust. Ih’caching sincerity, he wished to be sincere, 
and making allowance for the melodramatic substratum in 
liis character, which was ever bursting tlirough the superficial 
deposit of acquired manhood, he was sincere. Consistent, har¬ 
monious, unconscious veracity he ha(>iiot; but he loved sincerity 
and practised it, sometimes Avith a cynicism of utterance Avhich 
we do not admire, liis excessive sclWove and egoistic absorp¬ 
tion did not contribjkte to his happiness or that of others. Yet 
with all his predilection for torturing self-analysis, he was not an 
unloveable man. Hume describes him as very amiable; always 
polite, often gay, usually mild, modest, aflectionate, disinterested. 
His simplicity, adds the English historian^ was that of a child. 
He knew nothing of the world, and was the slave of impressions. 
Ho was timid and fantastically hypochondriacal. He indented 
dangers, dreamt conspiracies, fled from imaginary enemies, as 
Pascal trembled before an unreal abyss, Avhich he believed was 
incessantly opening for him. In later life he was subject to inco¬ 
herences and distractions that bordered on madness* if indeed he 
was not positively insane. 

Altering slightly the language in which Coleridge describes 
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his fictitious Luther, we may apply it to the actual Rousseau, his 
revolutionary type. His impetuous temperament, his deep- 
working mind, his busy and vivid imagination, were a trouble to 
him in a world where nothing realized his preconception of what 
it ought to he. His sensibility wept and trembled, and dissolved 
over scenes of earthly passion and the struggles of love with 
duty. His pity passed into rage, when he contemplated the 
inequalities of mankind, the oppressions of government, and the 
miseries of the governed. In the philosopher of Geneva we see 
indeed a great though visionary reformer, whose reason was em¬ 
ployed in building up anew the edifice of society, and whose 
imagination was pledged for the possible realization of the 
structure.”* “ Nevertheless ” (to supplement our characterization 
by a passage from another eloquent and thoughtful writer), 
“there lay in Rousseau's doctrine, and has floated down the 
stream of opinion along with it, a considerable amount of exactly 
those truths which the popular opinion wanted, and these are the 
deposit which was left behind, when the flood subsided.”t 
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I T is a significant, perhaps an ominous k\ci, that within three 
or four years two men of such wisdom and authority as 
Chevalier Bunsen and Mr. Mill should have felt themselves con¬ 
strained to address their countrymen in tones of solemn warning, 
if not sad foreboding, on the subject of our liberties, and emphati¬ 
cally on that liberty which we Englishmen are accustomed to 
regard, with pardonable pride and thankfulness, as the most 
dearly bought and highly prized of our privileges—^the freedom 
of thought and conscience. The illuetrious foreigner surveys the 
recent movements and tendencies of thought and action that have 
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been, and are, exerting themselves, with the most influential and 
characteristic eftects, on the field of European civilization, and 
finds— 

“ A state of things certainly very similar to that in which the Ro¬ 
man Cajsars ascended the throne of the world’s empire, but wanting 
in the fact of universal empire. . . . The prevailing mood of 

men’s minds throughout Europe is everywhere, and not only on the 
Continent, decidedly that of uneasiness, , , , The nortli is 

being invaded by those^despairing views of the world prevailing in 
Southern Europe, which have found voice in the immortal lyrics and 
meditations of the noble Leopardi. . . . The unimjieachable re¬ 

sults of investigation are rejected as infidel, and that which has 
essentially proceeded from a deep moral and religious earnestness stig¬ 
matized as godless. . . . The pretensions to a divine right of the 

clerical office over conscience, and as far as may be over the whole 
mental culture of the human race, are evcrywlicro the same. . . . 

Every one feels that the most opposite extremes, indeed, apparently, 
at least, the most fundamontal principles of truth—arc standing face 
to face in an attitude of absolute defiance ; that decisive conflicts are 
preparing; that a new order of things is sliapiug itself. But opinions 
are everywheni divided as to wliat is destined to remain at the close, 
or whether, perchance, that close may prove to be the end, if not^of the 
world, yet of the existing civilization* and social arrangements of 
Europe. The fears of one party are the hopes of the other; selfishness 
and passion not only step boldly into the foreground, but bear un- 
blushingly on their brow the sign of the highest and holiest. The 
incredible, in one fi»rm or other, appears to all parties and peoples 
credible, nay, the impossible, probable ; few or 'none of the existing 
powers or faiths are lield to be secure.” 

Pic sees on all sides gloom and menace. He does not des¬ 
pond, but bis liopo seems grounded, lesson any definite evidences 
of progress or coming light and peace, than on a deep Christian 
faith in the moral order of the univ%rse, human advancement, 
and the general triumph of good over evil. 

Still more cheerless and discouraging is the prospect on which 
the eye of our coiiifeyman looks foith. In the Signs of the 
Times," Bunsen beholas the fortunes of civilization and freedom 
menaced by turbulent and destructive foi*ces. The author of the 
“ Essay on Liberty ” secs causes of apprehension of our civilization 
expiring through sheer want of inherent vitality, by the suppres¬ 
sion of an informing, quickening intellect and morality. Energy, 
however misguided, is preferable to inertia; it has life.* Aid 
activities which, in their first irruption, might level existing in¬ 
stitutions, might yot lay the foundations of another and better 
social structure. Nothing, on the contrary, can be more abso¬ 
lutely unpromising than estate of fixity and rest, in wiich change 
is ignored as either desirable or possible. When development is 
[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLTI.]--New Sbkies, Vol. XVI, No. H. D D 
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arrested by prescriptive custom, when accomplishment supersedes 
education, and all fresh vital effort is repressed into a dead 
mechanical uniformity, then the established routine itself is in¬ 
secure ; even the level that is reached and considered as standard 
must ever tend to sink, as it ceases to be sustained by those 
powers through the agency of which it was attained. 

“ There is only too great a tendency in the best beliefs and practices 
to degenerate into the mechanical; and unless there were a succession 
of persons whose ever recurring originality ^irevents the grounds of 
those beliefs and practices from becoming merely traditional, such dead 
matter would not resist the smallest ^hock from anything really alive, 
and there would be no reason why civilization should not die out, as in 
the Byzantine empire.'’ 

Public opinion appears to him with iron tyranny to be crush¬ 
ing out all individuality and original character. Yet “theinitia¬ 
tion of all wise and noble things comes, and must come, from 
individual 

“ Already eneigetle characters on any large scale are becoming 
merely traditional. . . . The greatness of England is now all 

collective ^ individually small, we only appear capable of anything 
great by our habit of combining; and with this our moral and religious 
philanthropists arc perfectly oontented. . . . We have a warn¬ 
ing example in China—a nation of much talent, and, in some respects, 
even wisdom, owing to the rare good fortune of having been provided 
at an early period with a particularly good set of customs, the work, in 
some measure, of men to whom even the most enlightened European 
must accord, under certain limitations, the title of sages and philoso¬ 
phers. They are remarkable, too, in the excellence of their apparatus 
for impressing, as far as possible, the best wisdom tliey possess upon 
every mind in the community, and securing that those who have ap¬ 
propriated most of it shall occupy the posts of honour and power. 
Surely the people who did tljus have discovered the secret of human 
progressiveness, and must have kept themselves steadily at the head of 
the movement of the world. On the contrary, they have become sta¬ 
tionary—have remained so for thousands of yejrs; and if they are ever 
to be farther improved, it must be by foreign^. They have succeeded 
T)eyond all hope in what English philanthrope are so industriously 
working at—-in making a people all alike, all governing their thoughts 
:aQd conduct by iiie same maxims and rides; and these are the fruits. 
The modem regime of public opinion is, in an unorganized form, what the 
Chinese educational and political systems are in an organized; and 
■unless, individuality shall be able successfully to assert itself agamst 
this yoke, Europe, notwithstanding its noble antecedents and its pro¬ 
fessed Christianily, will tend .to become another China." 

Frognostications so gloomy, words of warning and appeal so 
grate and earnest, and issuing from quarters so influential, demand 
A review of privileges we are perhaps too ready to assume as esta- 
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tlished, in order that we may truly apprehend our real position 
in respect to free thought and action. 

What is liberty? What do we mean^—what object do we present 
to ourselves when we laud and claim liberty? How few men 
would agree in giving a rational and consistent answer to that 
question. We all have a vague idea of liberty, but with almost 
nil it is only a vague idea. Yet is it of the last importance that 
our conceptions on this subject should be definite and fuifda- 
mental. Mr. Mill concisely traces the origin of the notion. It is 
first seen conspicuous in early histoi*y in the contest between 
subjects and their governments. By liberty was then meant 
protection against the tyrqpny of the political I'ulers. The rulers 
were conceived as distinct from, and antagonistic to, the ruled. 

“The aim, therefore, of patriots was, to set limits to the power 
which the ruler should bo sTifi’ered to exercise over the community; 
and tliis limitation was what they meant by liberty. It was attempted 
in two ways:—First, by obtaining a recognition of certain immunities 
called political liberties or riglits, which it was to be regarded as a 
breach of duty iu the ruler to infringe, and which, if he did infringe, 
specific resistance, or general rebellion, was held to bo justifiable. A 
second, and generally a later expedient, was the establishment of con¬ 
stitutional checks, by whicli the consent of the community, or of a ' 
body of some sort, supposed to represent its iuterests, was made a 
necessary condition to some of the more important acts of the govern¬ 
ing power.^’ 

From being viewed as consisting in restriction of an external 
and opposed governing power, liberty next appears in the idea of 
self-government. When the community came to be regarded as 
including the ruler, and the interests of the two identified, immu¬ 
nity seemed thereby secured from an oppressive government. And 
so it would, were the identity complete. But the identity is one 
of civil and social relations only. What belongs to a society is 
not the aggregate of all that belongs to its individuals- Certain 
properties and interests are sacred to the individual with which 
society has no conceAi, while the common council and executive 
have rights and pow^s no individual can arrogate- As in the 
logical concept, increased comprehension is accompanied by dimi¬ 
nished extension, and vice versa, so here, tho higher the function, 
the narrower the field of its exercise. Liberty now, therefore, 
comes to mean the defence from encroachment on the part of the 
people in a governing capacity beyond its legitimate sphere. 

“ It was now perceived that such phrases as ^ self-government’ and 
* the power of the people over themselves,’ do not express the true state 
of the case. The ‘ people’ who exercise the power are npt always the 
same people with-those over whom it is exercised; and the * sOlf-gotem- 
xnent’ spoken of is not the government of each by himself, but of each 
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by all the rest. The will of the people, moreover, practically means, 
the will of the most numerous or the most active part of the people; 
the majority, or those who succeed in making themselves accepted as 
the majority; the people, consequently, may desire to oppress a part 
of their number; and precautions are as much needed against this as 

against any other abuse of power.. Like other tyrannies, the 

tyranny of the majority was at fii’st, and is still vulgarly, held in dread, 
chiefly as operating through the acts of the public authorities. But 
reflecting persons perceived that when society is itself the tyrant— 
society collectively, over the separate individhals who compose it—its 
means of tyrannizing are not restricted to the acts which it may do by 
the hands of its political functionaries. Society can and does execute 
its own mandates; and if it issues wrong mandates instead of right, or 
any mandates at all in things with which it ought not to meddle, it 
practises a social tyranny more formidable than many kinds of political 
oppression, since though not usually uphold by such extreme penalties, 
it leaves fewer means of escape, penetrating much more deeply into the 
details of life, and enslaving the soul itself. Protection, therefore, 
against the tyranny of the magistrate is not enough; there needs pro¬ 
tection also against the tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feeling; 
against the tendency of society to impose, by other means than civil 
penalties, its own ideas and practices as rules of conduct on those who 
dissent fr&i them ; to fetter the dcvcilopment, and, if possible, prevent 
the formation, of any individuality not in harmony with its ways, and 
compel all characters to fashion themselves upon tlie model of its own. 
There is a limit to the legitimate interference of collective opinion with 
individual independence; and t,o find that limit and maintain it against 
encroachment, is as indispensable to a good condition of human affairs 
as protection against political despotism.*’ 


The precise ascertainment of this limit—“the fitting adjust¬ 
ment between individual independence and social control"—is the 
problem to which Mr. IMill addresses himself, and of which his 
solution is,—“ that the soto end for which mnnliind are warranted 
individually or collectively in interfering with the liberty of action 
of any of their number is self-protection." 

In this conclusion, he adopts and carrie^out in application to 
unorganized social influence the principle of a merely negative 
function, so eloquently advocated by W. von Humboldt, iu rela¬ 
tion to State action. 

Before we are prepared either to coincide with or dissent from 
this doctrine we think there is required a more radical explication 
of what liberty essentially is. In limiting our consideration to one 
side of human life, we must be careful lest we should obtain results 
that are partial and inadequate. To eliminate what may be merely 
temporary, special, or accidental, we must endeavour to ascei*tain 
the< fundamental idea of all liberty,—^that essential quality iu 
proportion to the presence and recognition of which, however in 
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actual legislation modified by the difficulties, of the particular 
case, any ireedom is genuine and perfect. 

According to Mr. Mill, the idea of liberty, as we have seen, 
was first consciously realized in a political relation, as a fence 
and barrier thrown up against the exercise of ultra-official power 
by Government. It is easy to see how readily and naturally it 
would come to be rcgtnded simply as antagonistic to Government, 
—and to laws, the organ through which Government finds expres¬ 
sion. In other relations, the same crude and indiscriminate 
generalization would not lail to be carried out, and Law and 
Liberty be regarded as in tlieir natures opposed and contradic¬ 
tory,—as standing to each other in an inverse ratio, so that the 
measure of freedom wo enjoy is less or greater, just as we are in 
a greater or less degree subject to law. Jlut this is only the con¬ 
fusion of loose thinking. It is not government in itself that 
liberty is opposed to, but only government ultra vires ,—only to 
an oppressive extension of its power beyond its proper sphere. 
The antagoiiisjn is not to Law as law, but to those laws only which 
the State is transgressing its true offiite in enacting. Consti¬ 
tutional law is Jiot only in harmony, hid, to its extent, is identical 
with freedom. ]3ut constitutiona] law, in theory, ho^wever far 
astray from this it may go in piacljce, is hut .an autliori^ative 
declaration and adjustmout of the rights of its subjects. Law, 
therefore, so far as it is just and fulfils its end, has its foundation 
in its subjects, and, ideally considpred, creates nothing, is no¬ 
thing, hut an artificial embodiment and expression of what has its 
real oxistoucc in them. It is only the countei'part and recog¬ 
nition of those rights, in tlic due exercise of which we arc free. 
The vulgar misconception of the natures of I jUw and Liberty, and 
of tlieir mutual relations, as incompatible and contradictory, is 
subversive of both. Keenly alive to individual claims, and impa¬ 
tient of impediment, wc revel, at thot;xpeiisc of law, in what we 
deceive ourselves by calling liberty, merely because it is not 
rostrainl, Oi*, deeply impressed with the sense of a beauteous 
order, we deprecate liWdom as a thiug unruly, and likely to dis- 
tiii’b that harmony nml beauty, and so check the spontaneity, 
which thereon confers its highest quality as vital and uumechanical- 
Lawlossncss is not liberty, but anarchy and chaos. Liberty is to 
be permitted not to do aswejdease, but to do as we ought. Law, 
based in truth and nature, in nowise interferes with legitimate 
Liberty, but is its bulwark, and, indeed, the very condition of its 
existence. As little does Liberty contradict Law; it depends upon 
laws, and is their natural and necessary offspring,—is but the 
result and expression of the harmony of laws. So far from there 
being any antagonism or incompatibility between tliem, the one 
is rendered possible only by the other- “Law alone,” says 
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Goethe, “ can give us freedom.”* Every infringement of law is a 
violation of liberty; every extravagance of liberty is a law 
broken. 

To take up this question fully, would far exceed the necessary 
limits of this paper. But some of its more general aspects may 
be indicated, as a guide towards a broad and comprehensive defi¬ 
nition of Freedom. 

C 

The essential connexion of I^aw with liberty, viewed in their 
most general aspects, will become apparent by a considera¬ 
tion of what law really is. A clear statement of what is meant 
by law is the more requisite, as tliis is a term used in such 
various and ambiguous senses. We talk of divine law, of human 
law, of natural Jaw, oJ* physical and of moral law; and often without 
any clear or precise meaning attached to any of these phrases. 
So far as law can be truly predicated in these several relations, 
thci'e must be a sense in which it lies at the root of them all, a 
view of it in which they are all comprehended. Here, then, the 
term is employed in its deejjest and universal signification, as 
expressive of that constitutive and regulative principle in the 
Universe, in virtue whereof lies its organization and cosmical 
subsistence. It is tberefoi^ divine, inasmuch as its primary 
source and author is Dcityt—inasmuch, indeed, as it is nothing 
else than the method of God’s own working in His creatures. 
Natural also it is, in respect pf its being the reflex of the prin¬ 
ciple or essential vir\ii8 operating in each creature, the expression 
of that wherein the being, as such, is—the natui’e with which 
its Creator has endowed it. Whatever is truly human, is included 
in it, as being a part of creation, one sphere of nature. But 
human law, when by that is meant the administrative enact¬ 
ments of men, finds a place under this broad general idea of tho 
expression, only in so far fts those enactments arc the faithful 
reflexion and outcome of natural God-given law. Nd/iocis not 
Soyfia TrdXcwCj tov ovTog j 

We trace everywhere around and within^is system and order; 
and these imply law. An order must have a principle of arrange¬ 
ment; a system must have a method of development, and a cen¬ 
tral connexion. In its highest generic aspect, therefore, law is 
that principle of consistence and relation which gives to the groat 


• * Nur das Oesetz kann uns die Freiheit goben. 

f It is not intended here to express an opinion that God’s will is the ground 
Of oridn of law, or that He is not Himself necessarily subject to laiv, nor 
indeed, to raise this question at all, but simply to affirm that the law is divine^ 
as being that with wliicb, in conformity with Ills own divine nature, the Father 
and Mwer of all has informed His creatures. 
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Bystem of things—to creation—^its completeness and harmony of 
method, its in^viduality and intcr-dependence of parts, its unity 
in variety. Viewed more specially, it is that which confers on its 
own department, considered in itself as a whole, that same har¬ 
mony, uniqueness, and character, which belong to the entire 
system. Contemplated in its most particular and circumscribed 
operations, it is that which regulates the particular virtm of the 
individual, in other words, the character of that viritis, the essgnce 
wherein the individiyility subsists, llegarding it, therefore, in 
the sum of its aspects, we observe a regular series, as in ordinary 
genera and species, varying, as to its extremes, inversely in depth 
and breadth; presenting under the one, the greatest comprehen¬ 
sion of parts, and consequently the most complex individuality 
in its subject, and uuder the other, the most particularly deter¬ 
mined activity, and the sftnplest unit. Starting from any stage 
within the whole range of being, we find the same law operating 
in all the individuals on that stngc, asserting and working out in 
each liis own life. On a higher level in the scale, these indi¬ 
viduals may cease to be units, and combine, ns parts, with others, 
to form higher individuals, according to a more general law 
And so on. Thus the lower laws are taken up, and harmoniously 
subordinated to higher ones; which again similarly find converg¬ 
ing points in still higher ; till the*apex of all is reached, which 
is nothing else than the loftiest and most general expression of 
the univorsal constitution. Looking from the summit down¬ 
wards, wo see the great all-compVehensive idea, of which the 
actual order of things is the phenomenal tlevclopment—we see 
the prinei])lo, the branching oif into restricted and depart¬ 
mental laws, and atfurding them their mutual harmony and unity; 
and these again spreading out into still more special limitations; 
and thus downwards, until, through science or imagination, the 
lowest units, the true elements, are cached. 

The existence of such laws—or law, for it is but one variously 
modified*—is seen alike in the satisfaction it aflbrds to the 
demands of our intellectual nature, and in the results of expe¬ 
rience and investigaiV)n. So soon as the very conception of this 
fair world is awakened within us, we postulate, not always very 
consciously, but still decidedly and inevitably, its regulation by 
law. Wo cannot think of its forces as moving capriciously or 
arbitrarily, or without design and fixed method. What the 


* "In fact, the diversity of laws conceals an analogy so perfect, that, taken 
separately, they are nothing more than the various formulas of one single law. 
God created the original law; and the world, with all its bright expansion, has 

J hns been filled with harmony. In this law everything waft included.'*—1£. 
'nles Simon's " Natural Bchgion,'* translated by J. W. Cole. 
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method is we may be very far from knowing; but the existence 
of some regulated plan is given us os immediately in the con¬ 
ception, as is the axiom that a whole is equal to all its parts, in 
the knowledge of what a whole and a pai*t are. 

What is thus d priori postulated, is not only in science d p09^ 
teriori verified, but what the law is, is ascertained. This regu¬ 
lated uniformity is the foundation of science. The bare know¬ 
ledge of an isolated fact is not science, nor any number of such 
knowledges. Kelation, uniformity, necessity, and universality are 
required; otherwise science would bo an impossibility. Science, 
in fact, is the knowledge of Nature in her laws. Their existence 
and operation are therefore assumed by science as its necessary 
condition, and proved by its actual development. To enlarge on 
this w'ould be superfluous and tedious; it is on all bunds admitted 
and acted on. • 


To say that these laws are universal does not of course imply 
that each particular law is boundless in its operations: their 
plurality and difference disprove that. J3ut each is limited only 
by its fellow's. Each is universal with respect to its own province, 
and there is no sphere of creation without its law. Every living 
being, every natural unit or individual, 1ms a law of being, a 
principle of organization, in conformity with which it is developed 
and maintained as an indiviUuul, and which is no sooner over¬ 


borne and rendered iuoperative than it ceases to exist as such. 

Jjife is the principle of individuation,” says Coleridge—as said 
Schelling before him. Everj' power in nature is regulated by 
such a law, otherwise it would be characterless and indefinite. 


Everj' faculty of miud is so, otherwise it could have no specific 
action, and could never rise above the naked level of indeterminate 


possible energy. So is every physical object wliicl* is a whole, 
which is not fragmentaiy, and in that respect dead and passing 
away to fonn other combinations; in which case, the inherent 
T'egulative principle is to he traced in tlie laws proper to the se¬ 
veral elements, or in those of the new combinations. Every truth 
of science affords an illustration. Look to iy.oinics; the law of 
definitive proportionals directs every combi|(ition. One part of 
hydrogen chemically combined with eight of oxygen invariably 
forms water, and no other proportions of these or of any other ele¬ 
ments can be constrained to do so. IJy law*the crystal smooths 
its facets, and points its angles. The orbs of heaven are rounded 
by law, and move in curves and with velocities by law prescribed. 
Movements that long appeared anomalies are now resolved into 
the more recondite exponents of law. In the vegetable world 
branches are sprung at definite angles; leaves are clipped and 
veined at the same angle no less definitely: the leaf repeats the 
tree, and owns the same regulative principle. No art or scieno^ 
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can constrain the acorn to produce aught hut the oak—the oak 
aught but the acorn. And in higher forms of life, if the laws are 
more complex, they are not less certain. Each animal produces 
in likeness of itself. An egg, however hatched, becomes always 
a bird the same in kind as the hen tlmt laid it. It may rot, and 
may become subject in its various elements to their respective 
laws; but if its life is (juickened at all, it is the same life. Each 
kind of animal has its own normal form and contour, its own 
normal action and function,—The universe and all its several 
parts are instinct with*vitality, and no life can be witliout a law. 

No portion of the universe, wo say, is without its law, without 
its order; there is no want of form, no void. That the form, 
however, may bo broken, that there may be ^Zeformity, we know. 
But tlie very fact, that such is acknowledged to bo deformity, con¬ 
fesses the reality of a norm that is therein being outraged, and 
in that very outrage displaying its sanctions. And what are 
those sanctions ? 'I’hn law, we have seen, is nothing else than 
the formula of individuality. It is the ]*uIo and condition of lifo 
and being to its subject. The distiuhaiicc of normal action must 
thercfoj'o I’usult in the life and individuality being lost or impaired. 
Dissolution of the creature must be the consequence and penalty 
of utter defiance of the law. The being is no longer the*indi¬ 
vidual it was: vital unity is extinguished. Thus, if the law of 
water he interfered with, water exists no longer—only oxygen 
and hydrogen. If the law of animal life he interrupted, the 
animal as sueJx ceases, the organism’is resolved into its consti¬ 
tuents, “ the dust returns to the dust, and ih& spirit to God who 
gave it." (Conscience is injured by every infraction of the moral 
law, and by habitual and permanent disobedience, would surely 
become extinct. If the law of the spiritual nature obtains no 
respect, is not tlio judgment death ? 

If may seem as though w'e were insisting unnecessarily on a 
question so commonly considered an established point, as tho 
government by. law of all nature, animate and inanimate. If we 
have dwelt upon it, w§ have done so Avith the view, not merely of 
asserting the exislenot;y)f such laws, but of guarding against an 
erroneous conception as to their nature and seat, as fatal as it is 
common. We refer to that false metaphysical conception that 
prevails of Law as sc^ething external, an entity different from 
the being itself) as “ thctical and positive,"* instead of natural 
and inherent. It is not with loose and popular thinkers alone 
that this view finds favour. It numbers its adherents m tho 
highest rank of science. In his discussion with Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire on the unity of composition in the animal kingdom. 


* Cadworth. 
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Cuvier asks, ‘‘Wherefore should Nature always act uniformly ? 
What necessity could have constrained her only to employ the 
same organic forms, and always to have employed them ? By 
whom could this arbitrary rule have been imposed ?" Elsewhere 
he declares that St. Hilaire's “pretended identities” would, if 
true, reduce nature to a kind of slavery * According to this 
conception a rule or ordinance is instituted, and certain creatures 
plapecl under its edicts; or n race of creatures have a law made 
for them, and promulgated; and to secure^the observance of its 
precepts—which in this view of the matter carry with them, con¬ 
sidered in themselves, no inherent obligation or authority—a 
certain penalty or punishment is attached to their non-observance, 
which, by appealing to the capacity in its subjects for the painful 
and abhorrent, aims at goading them into doing what they feci no 
natural, constitutional obligation to do. All natural law, on 
the contrary, is within the creature, and is authoritalive just 
because it is the principle of the creature’s nature. Beings are 
not affected from without by forces acting according to certain 
laws; but tliey are endowed, each with its own proper inherent 
law, its constitutive 2 >"iiiciple, in viiiue of which it is -what it is. 
Natural action, whether material, intellectual, or moral, does 
not take place according to any compulsory power snperimposedj 
and having its sent elsewhcTre than in the vital activity itself. 
The universe does not have laws impressed upon it; it is not the 
object of law; not the mateHa circa qnavif but the materia in 
qua. It is the subject of laws by which it is informed and un¬ 
folded, and which aVe revealed and expressed in its varied life 
and action. It is, therefore, in the beings themselves tlmt wc 
are to look for and discover these laws. They are to bo ascer¬ 
tained nowhere else than in the constitution of their subjects. 
Their actual spheres of operation are their own statute-book. By 
study of each life is to be learned its own laAv. Obvious as this 
may seem, it would appear from the evidence of history to be one 
of the latest lessons to be learned, and one of the most difficult 
rules to he practised; hut important and it is diffi¬ 

cult; for the disregard of it is one of th*r most fruitful sources 
of broken law, and of liberty unattaiued. The history of science 
is the history of our training and slow advance towards its recog- 
-*- 

* See Mr. G. H. Lewes^s " Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences,” p. 63, 
where he exposes this error as to the nature of law. He objects to the 
ex{»'essioii “laws of nature” zdtogether, as involving a mechanical theory of 
the universe, and tending to mislead us in speculation. But ^ant there is 
order, then law follows as its abstract expression. To say there is a law 
according to which a plan is worked out, no more implies that that law is 
prestient of its end, thmi in analytical geometry the use of “ the equation of 
a curve” implies either a foreknowing or a controlling power in the equation. 
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nition and observance. Men have ever shown themselves prone 
either to forget the existence of law altogether, or to seek for and 
hypothetize it from without. The consequence of this to man is 
ignorance^ false science without foundation in reality, a failing to 
subdue and control external nature as he ought, or to regulate 
or be himself. For God-given laws are perfect, and can be dis¬ 
regarded only with peril and loss. Whosoever does not recog¬ 
nise and bow to them, they will crush; and failing patiently«and 
humbly to watch foft and accept them, wc never are what we 
ought to be, nor do wc stand in our rightful relation to God's 
other works. And so to discover and learn them, our first and 
never-to-be-forgotten lesson is, that every constitution alone autho¬ 
ritatively proclaims the law of its own life—that not only the 
human nations, but every creature of God, “ is a law unto itself, 
and will show the work of tlie law written in its heart." 

Hero an objection may occur which must be met. The prin¬ 
ciple attempted to be cstablislied, it may be said, would constitute 
the existent and actual into the rightful and legal, and would 
necessitate the alternative, that cither bondage or law is but a 
name and a fiction,—that broken law is impossible and a contra¬ 
diction, since the actual state expresses the law and legalizes itself. 
But it IS the constitution, not the present condition, that declares 
law. The actual oft(Mi declares most plainly, that it is not a state 
of consistence and vitality, but of decay and disintegration,—not 
of progress and discharged fuiictiov, but of incompleteness and 
aiTestment or relapse. We do not mean to a^uo that phenomenal 
permanence is a certain condition of fulfilled law; the reverse. 
Here all is progress, and this can be attained only through the 
casting off of the old, and the putting on of the new; an advance 
tow*irds the liighcT that lies before, by a retirement from the lower 
that is to be left behind. New life is only possible through death ; 
and the law which determines the bcidg, as a whole, subordinates 
those of the several parts which pass through the various stages of 
development necessary to the perfection of the creature. The law, 
in the nature of its action, may be terminal and conclusive, and like 
a converging spiral, running in to a point. But this, which is tho 
perfect implementing of the law, is not to be mistaken for the 
abrupt arrestment of its action, any more than the shattered 
column for the capitflled pillar. There is no difficulty in distin¬ 
guishing the searing of the seed-pod after its contents are ma¬ 
tured and ready for delivery, from its untimely withering before 
its work is done ; or the dying of the seed in the act of springing 
up into new vegetation, from premature, unproductive deadness. 

Now if law, in any particular instance, foil of active operation,— 
if the idea it would express attains inadequate or no exposition, 
it must be from one of two causes. 
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It may be from inherent weakness; the vital principle may be 
too languid for the organism, and its phenomenal determinations 
consequently weak and undecided. In animal or vegetable life 
we say the creature is sickly, morbid, dying a natural death, that 
is, death springing from causes within itself. The law is not tul- 
filled, because the quickening principle in itself, and apart irom 
any counteracting influence, is too weak to run out into the full 
ocewpation of its sphere. The lamp is not forcibly extinguished, 
but fails for want of oil. The law is thei sine qua non of the 
being, and from mere negativencss mid inability of self-assertion 
the individual ceases and disappears. 

On the other hand, constitutions the most lively and healthy 
may be attacked by forces foreign and cxtenial, so that the vital 
energy is cither wholly repressed, or so bound and constrained as 
to attain only a dwarfisli mid deformed development. I'ho law is 
in a greater or less degree not given eti'ect to, and the creature is 
coiTespoiidingly abnormal. As the deviation, in the former case, 
from the fulfilmeut of the law, arising from iiil(Tnal weakness, 
implies disease when tlic observance is imperfect, and deutli wlien 
there is no observance ; so here, in tbe departui’c resulting from 
counteracting force, when the law finds no expression, \vo have 
niurdef or violent death ; wh^n only a partial expression, slavery. 

liberty may, therefore, be defined the necessary external 
conditions of Law—as Health may, those which are internal and 

•i ' _ 

necesfinry. \ crealure is fie/i wJien so conditioned no extra as 
fully to permit the working out of the law of its own being. The 
fulfilling of it is over the witness of liberty and healtli; its 
infraction results from the idjscncc of one or other, or both of 
these. But non-observance is of two kinds: wc may cither 
exceed, or fall short, of the legitimate limits. On the one hand, 
vital energy may be deficient, or a greater foreign potency may 
repress and hinder its actiort-; or, on the other, it may be uueon- 
trolled, licentious, aggressive. But oppression and bondage are 
correlative; and although expressive ol' contraries, relative to the 
subject, may, in the general f]uestion, ho tjonsidered together. 
Bor tyranny in one quarter implies an Aactly corresponding 
slavery in another; so that the transgression of any excursive 
power beyond its proper sphere, may always be studied in the 
invasion to which another’s domain is subjected. There is no 
natural void, all is replete with life ; and in their normal odjust- 
ments the sphere of each faculty adjoins and bounds those of 
others. 

In reviewing Mr. Mill’s doctrine in the light of the results we 
have obtained, the question arises whether, and if so, in what 
character anJ measure, society in itself, as distinguished from its 
components, is real, natural, and positive. We have spoken of 
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lower laws finding a common head and unity in a superior and 
more general law; but corresponding to this law there must be 
an entity of which it is the abstract formula, and which through 
it acquires unity and ‘^individuation/' Society in this view is 
not a mere collection of individuals, as a heap of sand is the 
aggregation of its particles, but is a body, has an organized ex¬ 
istence and a life. That life docs not jar or interfere with the 
several lives of its members, but rather, as they essentially in^Ive 
in their nature certain social elements, completes and enriches 
them. What the constitution and life, therefore, of society ex¬ 
actly is, would fall next to be inquired into. But this would open 
up the whole field of social science; and instead of attempting 
even in the slightest manner to enter upon a province so large 
and difficult, we purpose, in the space that yet remains to us, 
limiting our consideration to a special sphere of individual liberty, 
in examining which wo shall endeavour to illustriitc and ex¬ 
emplify the principles we have enunciated. 

Before passing, however, we may remark that in recognising in 
society a real and natural existence, finding its expression in a 
positive law, mo inevitably differ from the view of a merely nega¬ 
tive function which Air. Alill assigns to it. With respect to 
Government, in so far as it is r«igarded as an artificial and 
economic arrangcinent, and tlierclbro having only a factitious 
existence, its character and duties would fall within the negative 
class. Viewed, on the other hnn(l, as the representative head 
and embodiment of national life, Mdiilo it piay he artificial and 
temporary in form, it is in its substance real and permanent, 
having its root in nature. 

Among our liberties, those of thought and conscience stand 
first alike in importance and order of connexion. As intelligent 
beings, thought is the ground which^undorlies all our actions, or 
the condition under which they are consciously realized. Slavery 
here, therefore, taints whatever springs hence. Conscience, re¬ 
garded as the regulative organ or faculty of our moral nature, 
cannot be held in bcAadnge without disorder ensuing throughout 
that nature. If violence he offered to this regulating power, 
hollowness and untruth pervade the whole character. As more 
internal to the man, too, both it and thought seem more inti¬ 
mately our own than anything else, more nearly ourselves; so that 
both on account of their close personal relationship aad wide 
influences, it is round those splieres of our activities that the 
question of freedom revolves. It is for these liberties that men 
have ever first and most determinedly fought; it is these, the 
enjoyment of whicli, to whatever other servitude a people may 
be reduced, still cheers and sustains them with the conscious 
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dignity and self-respect of men; and, deprived of ■which, they 
harden into a mechanical and perfunctory existence, if haply 
they sink not to a lower and more savage nature, however great 
the other privileges they may possess. 

It is to this branch of his general subject that Mr. Mill first 
and chiefiy directs attention. It occupies a third part of his 
whole treatise; and at his hands it receives a masterly, and, so 
far os he has occasion to entertain the problem, a thorough and 
comprehensive treatment. The question h^ proposes to himself 
leads him to consider only the relation of society to the indivi¬ 
dual, and, as this bears on the free exercise of thought and con¬ 
science, the rights of the individual have never received a more 
enlightened and dispassionate advocacy. But there is another 
field on which, beyond all others, these rights are most frequently 
violated, and where their vindication is the more cidled for be¬ 
cause the injury is loss patent. If a great wrong is done when 
society by law or force of custom represses our free activities of 
thought and conscience, or rather (for this it cannot very directly 
do) interdicts their natural issues in speech and overt action, the 
evil is at least readily felt and recognised; but it is quite other¬ 
wise when a man tyrannizes over himself. Yet is he not more 
free, but ratber less, in the l^itter case than in the former. It is 
of secondary importance who the oppressor may be; the question 
is as to the state of slavery endured—only, the character of the 
one may throw light on the pther; and as society, to quote our 
author's forcible words, “may practise a social tyranny more 
formidable than many kinds of political oppression, since, though 
not usually upheld by such extreme peualtics, it leaves fewer 
means of escape, penetrating much more deeply into the details 
of life, and enslaving the soul itself;” so self-tyranny is above all 
to be dreaded, as carr 3 'ing with it all these formidable qualities in 
a superlative degree. * 

As we have seen, Mr. Mill shortly indicates the growth of the 
idea of liberty to that stage in which it is opposed to “ the tyranny 
of the majority.” But why stop short hereMay it not be traced 
further? Considering society as the hi^er unit, tire several 
members are the elements. But it is no new idea to transfer the 
analogy of the body politic to the body natural, where the indi¬ 
vidual is the State or community, and his several faculties its 
members. And here is it not equally true that “ the majority, or 
those who succeed in making themselves accepted as the majority, 
may oppress, tmd that precautions are as much needed against 
this as any other abuse of power ?”, The passions, avarice, hatred, 
lust, ambition—not by virtue of any natural authemty or right to 
dictate—the Veverse—often tyrannize over both reason and con- 
ttdence. How often does fear unman us ? the appetites enslave 
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us ? How often is the whole order and constitution of the inner 
man reversed, every mental liberty outraged, and the nobler func¬ 
tions arrested, perverted by the excess of lower faculties ? Just 
as politically considered, it has been found that society, though 
rid of its monarchical misrulers, has still to stand in dread of 
itself as its governor; so viewed individually, we have not only to 
be defended from society, but to guard against ourselves. Three 
stages of development in the conception of liberty are recogniSed, 
corresponding to that hy which it is contradicted and defined:—by 
the despotism of superior rulers, then by the oppression of apoliti¬ 
cal majority in representative governments, and next by the unle¬ 
galized, hut not less tyrannical, intolerance of custom. Why not 
another in which it finds its negative in an unwarrantable predo¬ 
minance of some of the powers and faculties of the individual 
over others, analogous to the undue authority claimed and wielded 
by a real or so-called majority in the political state? Of these 
four positions Mr. Mill has reached only the third, aud the fourth, 
though often handled partially irom the point of view 8f the 
practical moralist, has yet to receive articulate statement and 
scientific consideration as a phase of liberty. 

13y our author, liberty of thouglit and liberty of discussipn are 
considered together, as practically inseparable; and in general 
usage we find tliat when free thought is spoken of, it is free speech 
that is meant. It is, no doubt, true that in actual life they stand 
so related to each other that the former does not flourish apart from 
the latter. But the practice of identifying them has had this 
disadvantage, that when wc have vindicated and secured the one 
we think we have made good the other also, and leave our work 
half done. The privilege aud exercise of free speech by no means 
implies the enjoyment of free thouglit, or even the recognition of 
its true characi^r, or the conditions under which alone it is 
possible. On the topic of religious freedom our minds naturally 
recur to the mighty struggle it occasioned three hundred years ago 
throughout western Europe, and n better representative instance 
could not be found than in it and the movements to which it has 
given rise, of how theory essential of individual liberty of thought 
and belief is lost sight of behind its more palpable and obtrusive 
social counterpart of free profession and advocacy. 

• Protestantism claims to have thrown off the yoke of the Pope, 
and to have vindicated the right of private judgment. It asserted 
individual life, and aimed at union through the combiniltion of 
units, not at Catholicity to be attained in the suppression of 
indiridiiality. This was the vital principle, and as an idea, ever 
60 dimly apprehended, was an immense advance. ^But how has 
this idea been realized ? Has it not, to a considerable extent, 
been forgotten^ and even when kept in vieWj has it not greatly 
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failed to receive a thorough-going application to human life ? 
The form has hcen changed, but the spirit is often the same. The 
former tyranny is revolted from, but are the laws of our constitu¬ 
tion more revered ? The despotism may be more enlightened, and 
may aim at another order and arrangement of things, and may, 
accordingly, enact other and less severe laws; but the <)rder may 
not be that of free natural development, nor the laws native and 
pnfj^er. Protestantism revolted from Papal authority, only, it 
would seem, to adopt that of a boot, and*while freeing us from 
othei’s (even where it has succeeded in this), has forgotten to carry 
out its principles and deliver us from ourselves. 

Care must be taken not to confound things that differ, Pro¬ 
testantism in idea, Protestnntism fairly represented, sustaining its 
implied character, and currying out its original aim and cffoil, 
may be very different from uhut it has now very much come to 
bo. It may he that the majority of Protestants very unworthily 
uphold the. name, and exltibii an ungenuino and perverted Pro- 
testaiftism; they may have exposed it to charges to which it is 
not essentially liable. Put if I'rotcstuutisin is to ho regarded, not 
as an idea and possibility, not merely as a system of doctrine and 
the re^iults that ought legitimately to flow from it, but as a histo¬ 
rical movement of human lifc, how is it to be dealt with, if not 
in its prevalent living embodiment? It is not Protestantism as 
it ought to be, or as it might bo, but ns it is to bo seen generally 
manifested that is hero spoken of. ]\lany, and tlie best, Protestants 
will, no doubt, repudiate the belief of such an absolute, oracular 
character in the Piblo, alike for themselves and their church. But 
whatever the sentiments of certain individuals and the professed 
teaching of tlie church, it cannot, looking to our religious liistory 
during the last two centuries and a-half, be denied that the pre¬ 
valent view of both laity and clei’gy among us has been that the 
Scriptures are the most urfconditional, irrelative embodiment of 
truth. The vagueness of tlie lino of demarcation that fences the 
canon is by most apparently unthought of. The question of purity 
of text has been supposed to be of insignificant practical bearing. 
In spite of exposed contradictions, of missfeitements of fact, not¬ 
withstanding what is iiTeconcileublc, incredible, its perfect infalli¬ 
bility has been maintained, and the whole, without exception, 
unfiinchingly imposed on the human intellect and conscience, 
which, on any symptom of opposition or impatience, have been 
too oftlhi summarily silenced by a “ get thee behind me, Satan!" 
The depravity of the human heart is in nothing more seen, it is 
alleged, than in its unwillingness to receive^tho Scriptures, and 
the-readiest ]^eply that can be made to any objection to them is a 
remihder of Adam's fall and our descent. It might, no doubt, 
very plausibly, on parity of msoning, be asked, if our faculties 
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are so crippled and uncertain in their action that they cannot be 
heard in opposition to the Bible, how they can safely be trusted 
in the ascertainment of its perfect truth. But consistency, as well 
as freedom, is occasionally at a discount. 

That this is no misrepresentation, no unfair or exaggerated 
statement, might be shown by pages upon pages of our popular 
religious and theological literature. In selecting the one citation 
we shall adduce, from a pamphlet by one of the prize Bujnet 
essayists, who enjoys a certain reputation of being advanced and 
liberal," we cannot bo considered as straining our point. His 
lecture,* which professedly, nnd so lar, from the author’s position, 
representatively, sets forth the principles and spirit in which many 
of our religious teachers are being trained, doubly bears us out— 
now by explicit corroboration, and again by affording in itself an 
example. 

“ Is the truth to be hold unquestioned and unquestionable in any 
outward formula,—at the simple dictation of any outward power ? or 
is it ever only—for our time as for all time—the product of two factors 
—of Scripture and Eeason, of Revelation and Free Inquiry ? It is the 
* implied principle of all genuine Protestantism that it is the latter. It 
is, however, wo are forced to confess, the practice of much of our Pro¬ 
testantism to hold it for tlio former. And what is remarkable, and 
might be instructive to the Christian 4$tudeut is, that this practice is 
especially characteristic of certain sections of our Protestantism that 
consider themselves the furthest removed from all taint of Popery, as 
they are certainly animated by the mpst loud-voiced zeal against it. 

.However it (the party these sections form) may profess to 

acknowledge tlic riglit of private judgment, thereMs nothing less known, 
and nothing less tolerated by the adherents of this school tlian any free 
and fruitful exercise of this right. Authority, in fact, has here, in cer¬ 
tain cases, established itself in a far more inflexible, as iii a far Icsa 
dignified and impressive form than in Catholicism,” 

Meant as in contrast, ho thus desejibes the position he himself 
fills and advocates. 

“ But while we assert the validity of the subjective critical element 
in theology, there must yet ever bo recognised in Scripture an 
element, entitled not merely to inform, but altogether to guide and 
rule tlie other. If the original revelation, of reason is not to be re¬ 
jected, but to have its right freely acknowledged, the later objective 
revelation in Scripture must withal remain the standard and arbiter of 
the truth. To tiie law, and to the testimony, must ever be the final 
appeal. Here alone is the invariable nonna JideL . . . The 
Bible must be acknowledged as not only co-ordinate with reason, but 
as forming, in sdl points of religious truth, the ultimate determining 

• “Theolqmcal Tendencies of the Ago,” Inaugural Lecture, by the Rev. J. 
Tulloch, D.D., Princiiwd and Frimanus Professor of The(4ogy, St. Maiy 
College, St. j^drew's. 1855. * 
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authority. For us, whatever may bo alleged to have been the case 
with the early Christians, there can be no genuine Christian doctrine 
or sentiment apart irom the Bible. It, and it alone, under Qt)d, is the 
source of divine wisdom and divine life.** 

He then strangely enough adds,— 

“ It (the Bible) is a symbol of sacred meaning, which never changing 
itself, may yet ever be read anew, under richer lights, and yield a 
deejter significance to the reader. Infallible itself, it lays no restraint 
on the freest inquiry. It, indeed, alters no mor^. than the great symbol 
of nature; but just as wc arc ever finding, under the light of common 
science, a more glorious meaning in the latter, so, under the light of an 
advancing and wiser criticism, may we reach a more harmonious and 
perfect meaning in the former.’* 

How such a view of the Bible can be maintained by men pro¬ 
fessing to fight for freedom under the banner—susceptible of 
illiberal and cxcIusiYO iuteiqn'ctation enougli, no doubt—of the 
rights of private judgment, it is difficult to understand. Only, 
it may he regarded as a temporary phase of the struggle—as one 
of those failures that intercept, hut prepare for, ultimate success— 
one of those eddyings into which rapids sweep, when, having 
spent ^their force clashing over the steeps, they meet the mass of 
deeper waters, before they settle into renewed and steadier current 
towards the sea—one of those side movements wdiich make up the 
zigzag path by which we onw^ard toil and tack. The weak but 
struggling sometimes call in ^he assistance of another and foreign 
power, to aid in repelling the invading foe, and arc for a time at 
the mercy of their helpers. The tyranny of the Church in certain 
realms of thought was resisted only by the strength and support 
obtained, through the revival of letters, from thinkers of the 
licathcn ■world, to wliom, for this service, men in return sworo 
fealty; and in acknowledging the greatness of the power, that 
effected their deliverance frdm a yoke they had themselves failed 
to throw off, owned their inferiority, and yielded to that of the 
governor, till his more enliglitened sway gradually raised them to 
assert their independence. So, in another sphere, men may have 
felt themselves so under debt to the poweertney obtained through 
the Bible, to defy the Pope, whom, witliout its aid, they had been 
unable to withstand, that they have abjectly clung to it as their 
only safety, their rightful lord and master. 

The absolute infallibility and authority of the Bible, indeed, is no 
less contrary to liberty than is the infallibility of the Pope. They 
are equally cases of subjection to foreign law. Abstractly con¬ 
sidered, wherein lies the difference ? The sources are different^ 
the edicts are different. The one is fixed and stereotyped, the 
other variable and capable of accommodation, and the world 
in its revolution may and will carry it along wilJi it. The 
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ordinances of the Bible may be much nearer an accordance with 
the innate law of the creature than papal bulls—^may, let it be 
said, be in perfect accordance. Then their dignity, truth, and in¬ 
fluence depend upon that ac 9 ordance. But this is not the 
authority and infallibility claimed. It is a controlling, regulating 
authority, a standard and criterion that is contended for; while 
the true standard and authority must ever be to each creating its 
own law and constitution. To attempt to constitute any Scrip¬ 
ture into such a law for man, is to enslave him in every sphere of 
liis nature to which that Scripture is addressed. 

Such a docti'ine interrupts the laws of thought, and presents a 
check to free inquiry. What Protestant doubts the painful effects 
of papal infallibility in this respect? And the principle is the 
same hero ;—it silences inquiry by determining tlie result. It will 
not do to say that the one is really infallible, while the other is 
not; that tho claim of the Pope is unfounded and false, but that 
the claim in behalf of the Bible is no more than is true; and that, 
consequently, by an noknowledgraent of tho former wo debar 
ourselves from the truth, whereas by owning the latter we prevent 
our aberration from it. Were this otherwise tenable, it would not 
be to the point. Belief in infallibility is objected to, as nn ob¬ 
stacle to freedom of inquiry. But the reply is, that by admitting 
this doctrine wo secure our attainment of tho truth, not by the 
exercise, but by tho exclusion of free inquiry. This promises the 
possession, only by denying the pi\rsuit. “Bid the Almighty,*’ 
says J^cssing, “holdingin his right hand ttuth, and in his left 
search after trutli, deign to proffer me tho one I might prefer; in 
all huraility, but without hesitation, I should request search after 
truth.” But, that we have perfect truth oflered us in any set of 
cloeumonts, is an assumption of the whole matter, and aims at 
settling the question by starting fro^ji tho conclusion. Nothing 
could mo]‘e betray the very spirit and principle of Popery, nothing 
could more trample under foot any real and distinctively Pro¬ 
testant right of private judgment. 

The right of private judgment, indeed, like many more watch¬ 
words, whatever signiilcance it may have had originally, has come 
to bo little more than a mere watchword. Por, if the Bible be re¬ 
garded as the certain standard and arbiter of truth, without appeal,^ 
what does this much-vaunted title and privilege amount to ? It in¬ 
volves a twofold action. It may stand related to the Sepptures 
simply as preliminary and positive, or as expository and applicative.. 
In the former relation, it has to examine tho claims to infallibility, 
to decide that there is a sure and perfect canon, and to draw ita 
line of demarcation ; in other words, it has to sign its own d^ath- 
warrant. Like the insect that lives but to produce its young, it is 
roused to activity, only to elect its successor, and in that one act to 
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yield all title ever to act again. In this office its sole duty is to 
choose its executioner. Its interpretative function, on the other 
hand, is pennanent. Having once for all examined and accepted 
the Bible, as an infallible guide aijd rule, to supersede and control 
itself, it lias then to treat it in the way of criticism and analysis, to 
interpret and apply the rule, and bring forth its guidance into 
contact with ever varying human life. But is inquiry, limited to 
these functions, peculiar to Protestantism, or does it serve any of 
the great ends claimed ? Does it protect us''on any one side from 
the invasion of our liberties ? Or is it not rather the engaged 
servant of our oppressor, labouring first to establisli and impose 
the external rule, and then to explain and enforce it ? Popery in 
its most unmitigated intensity could desire nothing more. 

Criticism, in so far as it is merely explicative of the meaning of 
a symbol, and not a judging of its truthfulness, is inquiry, not re¬ 
garding, but on behalf of, that symbol—a service rendered to it, 
not a test of its scrviccableness. To tliis the most abject tradition¬ 
alist could offer no objection, tlio most servile apostle of authority 
could desire nothing else. That the symbol should be examined 
and sifted of any foreign and fallible elements, with which in 
course^ of time it may have been mixed up ; that its meaning 
should be set forth, its difficulties explained, any apparent incon¬ 
sistencies in it reconciled, is all in favour of the cause. Criticism 
thus far is but labouring in behalf of that to which it is applied; 
like farmers separating any' clialf there may bo from the grain, 
irrespective of the nf:turo or quality of what it winnows. So soon 
as it proceeds to test the grain itself, to criticize and discuss the 
symbol thus purged and sorted, then Avhcrc is infallibility? 

For what, in any case, are the grounds on which infallibility 
may be attempted to be established ? As a matter of fact, the 
immense majority, in claiming that character either for Pontilf or 
Scripture, only conform to old custom or prevalent fashion; they 
believe it, because their fathers believed it befoi'o them. But 
this is not universal, nor could it have been so originally. To 
man the first grounds of credibility are his own immediate con¬ 
sciousnesses, his inborn undeniable bcliefi^ and to these must all 
ultimately be referred. The most absolute traditionalism, carried 
to its fullest consequences, must find its let somevrhere, and, 
whether of church or has its appeals to human fi!iculty for 

credibility. How thorough-going soever, it must either have a 
higher Traditional authority, and that a still higher, and so on, or 
must set forth its evidences, and submit its claims to bo judged 
of by the human mind. Accordingly, we have our formally drawn 
up “evidences”—evidences external and internal, drawn from 
miracle, prophecy, and promise, from the nature of the contents 
of the books themselves, and from the supposed necessity of the 
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case. And the Papists have their arguments and machinery of 
persuasion; and so far as the necessity of the case is concerned, 
Belltirmin and his coadjutors can hardly be thought less successful 
than his opponents. 

This necessary recourse to appeal to human faculty, requiring 
it, the fallible, to judge and bear witness to the infallible, is a 
yielding of the whole question. It is attempting to raise an in¬ 
destructible superstructure upon a tottering foundation. It is 
submitting to our judgment that which, by the necessity that is 
claimed for it, is presupposed to be quite beyond our judgment. 
It is calling on man to decide regarding that to which, if it pos¬ 
sess the charucter asserted, he needs himself to refer for decision. 
Man it is said is fallen, and prone to err. He requires a guide 
free from a similar liability, and to supply this want, he is offered, 
in tlie one case a Papa, and in the other a Book, for the infalli¬ 
bility of which he is himself the solo guarantee. 

What is infallible, there w no need to ascertain; doubt or 
question is already excluded, and hors dc combat If it is already 
known to be infallible, there is no room for inquiry. If not, no 
investigation and decision of ours can establish it to ho such. 
To do so, would imply our prepossession of what we desiderate. 
If we are to examine the Bible ii^ detail, and to judge 6f the 
unmixed truthfulness of its contents, we must have the standard 
by whicli to try diviuo verities, and so have within ourselves what 
wc arc seeking from without, nud^ which, therefore, we do not 
need. To endeavour to establish its infallibility on any aver¬ 
ments or claims of tlic writings themselves, or by any deductions 
from their statements, would be to admit the testimony of a docu¬ 
ment, while itself in statu probandi, as already authoritative and 
conclusive—a clear case of petitio pi'incipiL Evidences from 
sources external to the hook will serve no belter. Collect and 
heap these evidences to the utinos% they can never amount to 
sucli a weight, but that their balance may be found in the book 
itself. A single contrudic^tion is stronger against it, than all 
external testimtmy conceivable in its favour. Whatever is un¬ 
thinkable, no evidenoj can prove. Ho far then from these, or any 
writings being a canon and authority to us, it is Ave who examine 
and admit their title and authority. Nor can what is thus con¬ 
ferred ever rise superior to its source. So that if nuy human 
faculty (unless it be a faculty which, by mans constitution, ought 
to he controlled by the understanding), ever clash or jar with 
tlieir declarations, they can have no right to ovcrrule. 

Tho bondage of this infallibility has in some quarters been 
recognised, and inquiry has asserted its freedom. The firm and 
secure advance of science has in many directi(SQS exposed the 
truth of nature too palpably to be doubted by reasonable and edu- 
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cated men. By many, accordingly, tho dogma of an all-coinpre- 
lionsive infallibility has been conceded; they have narrowed ilieir 
ground, and limited tho claims of infallibility to a certain class of 
subjects. Thus, Archbishop Whately says:— 

“ In matter unconnected with religion, such as points of history, 
or natural philosophy, a writer who professes to be communicating a 
divine revelation, imparted to him through the means of miracles, may 
be liable to error as other men, without any disparagement to his 
pretensions.” 

Similarly writes Bishop Hinds:— 

“ It is not truth of all kinds that the Bible was inspired to teach, 
hut only such truth as tends to religious edification; and the Bible is 
consequently infallible, as far as regards this and this alone.” 

Bishop Hampden goes beyond this ; ho yields even morals:— 

“So independent is the science of ethics, of the support and enno¬ 
bling which it receives from religion, that it Avould be notliiiig strange 
or objectionable in a revelation, were we to find embodied in its lan¬ 
guage much of the false ethical philosophy which systems may liave 
established. This, I conceiv(?, would appear to those who bear in mind 
the real distinctness of religion and moral science, nothing more objec¬ 
tionable? than the admission into the sacred volume of descriptions 
involving false theories of natuirl philosopliy.” 

Such a position may bo found ns untenable, ns it is unsatisfac¬ 
tory. These concessions are not enough. Our liberty is as pre¬ 
cious in theology, as in physical science and ethics; and pro¬ 
gress is as much thS law of our life in the one as in the other. 
Humanity cannot he congealed. “ ‘ The heavens journey still, and 
sojourn not,* and arts, wars, discoveries, and opinions go onward 
at their own pace. The new age has new desires, new enemies, 
new trades, new charities, and reads the Scriptures with new eyes.'* 
The reflex and scientific rec^^gnition of the religious life Avlicreiu 
theology consists, must so far depend upon our general culture 
and modes of ^lought. With tliese it must in the march ‘'Excel¬ 
sior” keep time, otherwise it will fall out of the rank, and be left 
behind. A realm of active thought will be vacant, its law hushed— 
or peopled only with the emhalments of a former life, which we 
morbidly cherish, like tho nations that refuse to bury their dead 
out of their sight. A theology to be other than a dead drag— 
between which and our general life there can be any harmony 
and reciprocity, must be progressive. But this it never can be 
so long as we bow to a fixed, infallible, and complete expression 
of theological doctrine. 

Such a progressive character implies no uncertainty, no arbi- 
trarinfss, no negation of real truth. That tliere is danger of a 
wilful, unscientific theology, if the Bible were not held as an in- 
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fallible standard and rule, is not to be denied. That the lifeless 
and fixed theology, which alono such a doctrine of infallibility 
can secure, is not much better, is, perhaps, as little to be denied; 
and that such a danger would threaten, is only in accordance with 
the common condition of all liberty. If wc look to what is not 
law, but its violation, at what is not essential, but incidental and 
accessory, not to the uuivcrsal, but the singular, neither certitude 
nor advance can be attained. Bo long as it is accounted a ^loiy 
and a privilege, a token of salvation and of God’s special favour, 
to be exceptional and select, while actuated by the spirit of thank¬ 
fulness that we arc not as other men, and till we believe that none 
of God’s creatures ai'e common or unclean, the i^esults that will 
bo evolved in religion and theology, will be as grotesque and 
disorderly as, under similar conditions, tlioso in any other sphere 
of life. If wo cherish and value peculiarities of endowment and 
“ experience," if we indulge wilfulness and lieoiitiousness rather 
than own law and liberty, unless we rest on our common humanity 
—in perfection realized in its Head and Tountain—universality 
and truth, manhood, and the knowledge of the Kingdom of God, 
arc not to bo cxj)eeted. But, because wo may do wrong, is no 
reason why wo sliould be debarred JVom doing right. Because a 
man more accustomed to external than self-restraint, is xot un¬ 
likely, especially on being iirst loft himself, not too scrupulously 
to observe peace and order,—this can hardly bo considered suffi¬ 
cient ground for depriving him of his liberty by anticipation, the 
more so, that the longer ho is dejJi'ivcd, the greater will bo the 
difficulty lie will have in learning rightly* to use liis freedom 
w'lieu he gets it. The theological developments of our own time 
afibrd warning of tlie peril; but witliout under estimating that 
peril, liberty is to bo asserted, in the faith tliat it is our iualieu- 
nhle right, and God's will, and that it will prove its own vindica¬ 
tion. The advance, the capability extension and correction of 
other sciences in nowise makes them less determinate, less sure, 
less scientific. Has chemistry or astronomy become more capri¬ 
cious and fanciful, more dependent upon the fluctmtlions and in¬ 
constancies of individual, national, or secular character, since 
Bacon’s time ? Or nave they not only since tlien attained their 
character of certainty, irrefragable truth, lawfulness, in a word, 
science ? Why should it be otherwise with theology ? It can be 
unscientific and untrue only wlieu we neglect to study the laws, 
the operations of which it professes to set forth, and seek to find 
the principle of its determinations elsewhere, whether in our own 
whims, fancies, and emotions, or in the recorded thoughts and 
feelings of others. The soul is surely not less lawfully cousti- 
tutod, less orderly, less divinely moved, than the material atoms 
that surround 'it; nor are the dignity and trust-worthiness of 
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science and law the* less, the nobler the subject. Science, in 
itself, is not vacillating and arbitrary; it is based ou eternal law; 
but to us it is and must be progressive; for while the law ever 
is, our relation to it ever changes. 

“ For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns.” 

Science—knowledge of laws—con advance only when wo conde¬ 
scend to leiim law—where alone it is authoritatively taught—in 
the constitution of its subjects. To seek it anywhere else must 
result in failure; to attempt to impose anything else is despotism. 
As a science. Theology is the product of the mind in form, and 
of the object of that science in matter. Now the 13ible is not 
the subject of spiritual law, and cannot therefore be the proper 
object of Theology. That object is God’s dealings with man. 
It is no true parallel to argue that, as physical science is to be 
promoted only by careful investigation of external nature, so, 
patient and exclusive study of the Bible is the proper means to 
perfect Theology, The Bible is not the field of operation of 
spiritual law, and is not therefore its direct elHuencc and product; 
it is not pretended to be such—only a reflex expression of it; 
and when that expression is jield to be already perfect, progress 
is impossible. 

But the evil of tlie thraldom appears iu its full magnitude only 
when we consider its influence on sjwritunl life. It is bad enough 
in paralyzing our Theology, tut unspeakably worse in its eflects 
on that, of which T*heology is but the scientifically elaborated 
expression. And it is remarkable that in this relation, where the 
denial of freedom works most perniciously, the necessity for an 
external infallible rule is mainly insisted on. While the Scrip¬ 
tures themselves everywhere point us to the true and sovereign 
fountain of divine life, howcoften do we persist in making them 
tlic measure and the mould into which it must unfold itseli; and 
sometimes in upholding them as its source—forgetting that 
“ where the *iit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” flow often 
are they used not as a lesson-book, but lyi a teacher; not as a 
mere teacher, but as an oracle! How often are they taken, not 
as the “ man of our counsel,” but as our Lawgiver! And all this 
is done as the only means of accomplishing that which, if accom¬ 
plished at all, is so, notwithstanding and irrespective, if not de¬ 
spite o£ these appliances so misused; just as animal lifo some¬ 
times resists and discharges the poisonous medicine which friendly 
hands administer. The subtle life of the spirit may, by the vei’y 
galling of its chains, be roused with irresistible might to vindicate 
itself^ and burst its fetters, as many a struggling soul in these 
our days is doing, nobly often, but often too, alas! not without 
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self-injury and wound; or, penetrating lees within the reflective 
intellectual arena, it may, as was perhaps more commonly the 
case with a former generation, elude the grasp that would enslave 
it, by keeping beyond its range, and avoiding those positions 
where alone its influence could bo felt. But any way, and under 
any circumstances, the natural and proper issue of an enforced 
external rule, without regard to inner law and principle, however 
correct an exponent of the principle that rule may be, cannot be 
spiritual growth; antUthis has the more urgently to be insisted 
on, since for such teaching the main plea is its influence. 

Whether ostensibly or not, the real argument for this doctrine 
is its utility, and in this it is eminently Eomish. Its chief 
attraction is the supposed character of its practical tendency. 
The good it docs, the difficulty of doing without it,—this, and not 
its triitl), is the ground-reason of its being so strenuously main¬ 
tained. Men have been led to it, not by fearless, trustful, un¬ 
biassed inquiry, desiring only truth, but by the want they felt of 
such a revelation and guide; and just in proportion as they lose 
sight of the true liglit that has come into the Avorld, and of a 
present revealing of their b’atlier to themselves, will they more 
and more substitute for the ever-living Word of God this ex¬ 
pression of a past revelation to ofjicrs. We have felt it*to be 
desirable, and liavo argued ourselves into its belief. There must 
be some certain rule and guidance. Many things seem to point 
to this as such. This mxist be it. TJicrefore this is it. It hardly 
admits of a doubt, that if the need, the usefujness, of an external 
infallible canon were no longer felt, there would be much less 
anxiety shown for the assertion and recognition of its existence. 
How iiulilfcrciit should we become to it, though still as true as 
before, if it ceased to minister to aught, save our pure, chaste 
love of truth. This fond belief begotten in secret by expediency, 
has bc(m nourished by fear, and prndddtinl considerations are the 
staff* of its old age. Oh! that we had the courage to look things 
in the face. We have A^alued it for what it cot^^do for us, 
rather than for what it is. And have we missed ouRewai’d ? 

That an external authority may be of a certain service and 
benefit is not to be denied. Whei’c all is open, flagrant outrage 
of order, it may restrain outward action and secure a certain 
superficial regulation;—a service not to be lightly esteemed, both 
for the protection it aftbrds to the weak, and for th6 reflex influ¬ 
ence the outward decorum may exert upon the character.* Con¬ 
sidered in its outwai'd and social results, the establishment of^ 
• order, by whatever means, is desirable. Whether it at all improve 
the aggressor, it at least provides protection and safety for the 
oppressed. But, in relation to the oflender, the opAation of en¬ 
forced order may be in one or other of two directions, according 
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to the class of cliai’ncter to which it is applied: it may be har¬ 
dening or refonnalory. It may provoke resistance and an asser¬ 
tion, with intensified energy, of individual determination; or it 
may meet with compliance, and may mould to its pattern. In 
the one action it only accelerates the catastrophe of utter de¬ 
thronement of law and extinction of liberty in the individual; 
and even in the case of its best and most softening effects, the 
order of Nature is inverted; and the only good it can do is to 
awaken the inner life to take up its righyul position, in other 
words, to render the external authority useless, by securing the 
outwai'd observance without its assistance. Its position and 
character, therefore, in vefercncu to the repressed power, is but 
temporaiy aiid provisional, if not altogether without advantage, 
while, in tlie general system, it occupies the place only of a sub¬ 
stitute and makeshift. 

In religious matters, however, there enn be no such variety of 
action. As religion is persona], and not between man and man, 
the element of constant good, which, in the social problem, may 
be traced in enforced law—^to wit, the protection of the aggrieved 
—^is here out of the ynestion ; and, in its beai’ing on the individual 
on whom the rule is imposed, an outward conformity can have no 
inwai^l beneficial reaction; .because outward life, which, in the 
social consideration, is the issue and consummation of the law’s 
action, forms no part of religion ; and wliile an outwai'dly moral 
conduct has its value, from jvhatevcr motive it may proceed, the 
rites and ceremonies of religion, if performed only in compliance 
with exteriial authority, and unless they are but an utterance of 
the hidden spiritual life, arc worthless, if not worse, hy being and 
begetting a species of hypociisy. Any reflex iulluenco it may 
exert is detrimentaL 

Here consequently, either way, wlictlier it call forth opposition 
or is submitted to, its tenctency is injurious—and in the case of 
submission especially so; for, wlmt is ihc necessary mode of its 
imposition 

In estabfflming a social order, brute force may be employed: 
confonnity, with tlie alternative of pliysicai suffering, is proposed; 
and if a man cannot be compelled to obey, he may be walled in 
from disobeying ; but within the sphere of the spirit, force is of 
no direct avail. 13y torturing the flesh, by threats, or by bribes 
and seductions, we may subdue him to the profession of certain 
religious doctrines, but hy no such means can we make him really 
' believe them. Persecution wielded by the material hand of Might, 
may be a most outrageous violation of civil rights and individual 
liberty, but cau effect no direct entrance within spiritual pre¬ 
cincts, and lis therefore, although proceeding on the ground of a 
profession of faith, really outside religion altogether, and fulls to 
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bo considered rather ’as an invasion of civil than of religious 
liberty. While certain forms of word or deed, held as of religious 
import, are taken as the occasion to call it forth, yet it has no¬ 
thing of religion in its own nature and operation. In a certain 
sense it is a curtailment of spiritual freedom ; for, from the har¬ 
monious and sympathetic constitution of human nature, as a 
whole, expression is, in a manner, the natural complement of the 
spirit's action. Without utterance nothing is complete and co¬ 
ordinate with general ^fe, but seems to belong to the generations 
yet unborn into the world of form. The genial atmosphere 
favourable to full expansion is awanting, when expression is de¬ 
nied. Btill the real and immediate limitation of spiritual freedom 
takes place, only when the unfolding ol* the Spirit's own law is in¬ 
terfered with, and for this, sometliing more subtle and penetrating 
is uecessary than vulgar force or coarse materialism. The world of 
thought and feeling can be fought ouly by like powers. Exter¬ 
nal authority can obtain internal application only through the 
instnimenti^lity of the mind itself. A traitor within the camp is 
3'e(|uired hereto impose the yoke, and in such imposition consists 
true direct mental bondage. 

Spiritual bondage consists in the soul’s action being controlled 
by a rule, if not originating in the raij^d itself, yet applied tlifough 
the intervention of one of the mind's own faculties, wdiich, though 
internal to the man, is external to the spiritual organ. Thus 
sense may completely cfverlic and stifle spiritual life, so that the 
unseen is treated as the unreal, the douhtfuL the unsubstantial. 
Symbolism is elevated from its secondary ana ministering place, 
to be essential and primary. Sinai has no glory, unless crowned 
with the terrible manifestations of pliysical power. Miracles aro 
cogent, not the still small voice. Tlie prevalent form in our own 
time is perhaps the substitution of logic aud calculation for faith, 
the inability to believe, the glory and i>oiist of not believing, save 
what is proved; and tlie introduction of futile syllogisms into 
fields that underlie the deepest premiss, and mo(^thc widest 
notion; and the blundering attemj)t to bring withir^hc measur¬ 
ing line of the undei'stmding, the illimitable, the infinite, all that 
belongs to the soul;—miiol), the further conceptionally traced, be¬ 
comes only the more untraceable, and issues ever into profounder 
and more awful faith-aud soul-nourishing mysteries. 

The revolt from such a tyranny may not secure true freedom 
and unimpeded action of the native law, but it will, at leasts effect 
immunity from that particular yoke, and give assurance of a * 
vitality and vigour which may be hoped eventually ** to work out 
its own salvation." The danger is that common to all violent 
reactions—that the extreme servitude may be recoilert from only 
for an excess of license, llejecting the cramping form illegiti- 
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mately imposed, the spirit may spurn all order and restraint: 
bursting its prison-doors, it may rush forth in fear and disgust at 
any limitation of the expanse, and -wander homeless. How many, 
cooped up within creeds too narrow for their expanding souls, 
have escaped, not to titter habitations, but to dwell desolate 
among the tombs. Yet, even in such cases, there is much ground 
of hope; they have life and strength; and the impulses of their 
owu nature, which urged them forth from their bondage into exile, 
may bring them back, after weary wanderings in the wilderness, to 
their fatherland. The prodigal may return, and in the home of 
his birth become a truer son than his brother, who never left it. 
Hence at once the prevalence of what is called the infidelity of 
our times, and the hopeful and healthful character by which 
much of it is distinguished. Vigorous and earnest minds disdain 
the circuit prescribed to them, and with centrifugal impetuosity 
rush forth at a tangent, from which, haply, they may in time de¬ 
flect into curves of wider sweep suited to their natures; and 
although we should not be able to trace them falling into regular 
orbits, is not even this independence a token of something 
better than mere passivity and negativeness ? It at least shows 
life and power, which may yet be regulated and legalized ; and of 
such a consummation it gives the greater promise, that this out¬ 
burst is referable to the elasticity of the inner law to resist com¬ 
pression. It is the full tide of life breaking forth, and cutting 
out a channel for itself—which is surely better than that its 
waters should stagnate, pent up and still. There is no greater 
mistake than to class much of the present rejection of popular 
forms of religion with the superficial, lieaiiless, thoughtless, free- 
thinking of a former century. It is often a mark of fundamental 
soundness and robust spiritual constitution. IJnspoakably sad 
and distressful were it ultimate and final; yet, when not manifestly 
passing into anything more mature and perfect, may it not often 
be a pause pr arrestment (by a sudden and, to our eyes, untimely 
withdrawal m the process from our ken) in the advance towards 
perfect life, rather than any real permanent aberration from it ? 

Passive acquiescence, on the other hifiul, when the inherent 
strength sinks under the despotic sway, has little to redeem or 
alleviate its evil. For whatever the enactments of the foreign rule, 
free natural growth is impossible. True liberty consists in such 
a relation, as provides the external condition necessary for the 
legitimate operation of internal law. Dictation, therefore, to our 
spiritual nature from any source extrinsic to itself—whether in 
the result differing widely or not from the working of its own law 
—is, in principle, and abstractly considered, quite contrary to free¬ 
dom. The'igreater the divergence, of course, the greater the evil. 
But how coincident soever in the resulting objective action, the 
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very principle of liberty is outraged, when the basis and origin of 
that which regulates the action is external. The vital principlcris 
transferred from the soul to something without it, in other words, 
all real life in the soul is suppressed, and it reduced to the con¬ 
dition of a puppet and an automaton, and this, equally, whether 
the automatical movements be in close imitation of the natural 
action or the reverse. The very idea, therefore, of spiritual free¬ 
dom is ignored, and equally ignored, whether we constitute iho 
Pope, or the Jiible, or^ anything else, the authority for our spiri¬ 
tual development. Nothing but the laws of the souls own divine 
constitution can legitimately authorize its action; any impression 
or controlling influence from without, save such as it is of its own 
nature to receive, and which, by that adaptation to its nature 
alone, is ratified, can prove only an interference with the opera¬ 
tion of its normal energies, and a cause of deformity. It is not 
the more abstract idea of lihertv which is set at nought. That is 
something: truth is precious iu and for itself. But the practical 
w^orking is altogether iiijurions, and so far from calling forth and 
training the spirit’s life, crushes and distorts it. Let the autho¬ 
rity be in the interest of the most perfect form of spiritual 
development, its infiucnce is baneful. The attainment of such a 
development is desirable, but not by guch means. By such rfieans, 
in fact, it cannot be attained as a development; the form would 
be a thing imposed, not unfolded. It would, therefore, be a form 
put on it, but not its Ibrm, and, therefore, a form through wdiicli 
no quickening life could circulate. I ne principle of non-interven¬ 
tion is as sound here as iu politics; it is esscutml to all liberty that 
no one power shall dictate to another. Any attempt to force tlie 
constitution of any State upon another has ever proved fruitless, 
if not disastrous. However sound its principles, however skilfully 
contrived its machinery, it will, at the best, hamper and lie as a 
clog upon the free energies of any other people, than tliat out of 
whose national life it has sprung. j\Iost assuredly, there arc 
eternal principles of government, and what is grfsential can 
nowhere, and under no circumstances,* from what is good be 
awauting; because humanity is one. But not only, along with 
what is radical and essential, must each particular case have its 
own varying complement of the adventitious and circumstantial, 
but the degree in which, nt any time, and under any circumstances, 
the necessary and universal can healthily find development in 
different cases, cannot with impunity be interfered with; £ip here, 
as elsewhere, it is wisdom and duty to 

“ Trust the spirit 

As sovran Nature does, to make the form; 

For otherwise, we only imprison spirit, 

And not embody. Inward evermore 

To outward.” 
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Still 'while the real moulding constnictive power lies within, it is 
of the nature of life to derive nourishment, and even means of 
subsistence, from without; while the nature and amount of food, 
as well as the forms into which it must be elaborated, to become 
instinct with life, depend on the inner vital principle itself, it 
again is dependent on what is out of itself for the means of support 
and growth. It is nothing self-included, independent, and exclu¬ 
sively subjective, that is argued for. The divine life must be with¬ 
in, supreme, welling up from the inscrutable and infinite depths, 
where our being has its root; but the means and conditions of 
its manifestation, work, and culture lie beyond and about itself. 
Whatever can contribute to the attainment of these ends, there¬ 
fore, must not be neglected or undervalued. Every vehicle of 
enlightenment, of strength, of growth, is to he welcomed, rnd 
used with thankfulness; and it is in this capacity that the Bible 
finds its true place and service. This, and not that of an infal¬ 
lible canon, is its rightful relation to us; and in such a relation 
it is a pearl beyond price. 

Such a position and agency, alike the constitution and re<iuire- 
ments of man, and its own nature, assign to it. It claims an 
oracular cliaracter, no more, than tlie freedom of our souls could 
admit such n claim. Itnowbnre assumes to bean infallible canon, 
but line upon line would teach us otherwise. It has neither the 
subject-matter, nor the tone, and form of an inflexible standard 
and absolute guide. Much;the greater portion of it could not by 
any exercise of ingejnuity be represented, or misrepresented, ns a 
fixed, stereotyped pattern, after which to conform human life. A 
large portion is devoted to the history of a marvellously privileged, 
butwithdia very wicked nation. It contains the narrative of the 
lives, the doings and sayings, the thoughts and utterances of 
men of like passions as ourselves; and of one J^ife " in all things 
made like unto his brethren/ yet “without sin;" but even this, only 
as seen thrmigb the vision of men themselves sinful. It abounds 
in passages%oth of national history and individual biography, 
which we dare not imitate, and which can teach us only as implied 
warnings. It lays before ns alike the goofl and the bad, and ap¬ 
peals to our own consciences to discriminate, and to approve or 
disapprove. In straightforward terms it relates to us the domestic 
history of Isaac and his family, hut leaves us to form our own 
thoughts, and draw guidance for ourselves, from the picture of the 
weak, deceived old man, of the artful wife, and unjustly partial 
mother, of her apt son, the subtle supplanter, and of the bold, manly, 
reckless hunter. It shows us Jacob, the exile and adventurer, 
outdoing by his patient affection, and not too scrupulous worldly 
shrewdness,' the insincerity and avarice of Laban. It shouts us 
Jacob, the successful man, of calculating spirit and mean heart. 
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conscious of his past injustice, seeking by gifts to appease the 
wrath, the full-hearted, forgiving Esua, does not cherish. It tells 
us of David, the man according to God’s own heart, the murderer, 
tho adulterer. It records his struggles against sinfulness, his fail¬ 
ings, his penitence, his exultation, his “ smpiria de profundity” 
but gives us no reason to suppose that all ho spoke, and wrote, or 
sung, was true and pure, any more than all he did and thought. 
It reveals a centre Life, the wonder and the joy of ages—One 
who spake, indeed, ^ith authority, yet appealed ever to the 
latent life and suppressed law—of which he himself was tho 
hidden Head and Fountain—that yet lingered within the breasts of 
those about him, making them still human. We see in it tho 
little band lie had chosen, dimly, imperfectly, falsely con¬ 
ceiving the truth, painfully struggling towards its apprehension. 
Farther on, we find them differing, quarrelling among themselves ; 
but it offers no umpire for their disputes. It never warns us 
tliat although they in their own lives erred, although they some¬ 
times taught their contemporaries wrong, it was impossible they 
Sihould leave to posterity anything but unblemished truth. On 
the contrary, in it they argue and address themselves to our own 
power of discussing the truth, instead of enunciating verities to 
bo accepted implicitly as such, and to Avliich natural faculty has 
no relation. As a canon it has no clear line of demarcation. 
Many writings, which on its own testimony arc of equal authority, 
and, indeed, on some points ai’o quoted as its authority, are lost. 
As a perfect, infallible canon it is therelbro incomplete; and, as 
in some parts it is deficient and secondary, sh, it has often been 
thouglit to include more than it ought. Jly far the greater por¬ 
tion of it has no direct didactic statements. Much ismcertainly 
highly figurative, much is open to question, as to whether figur¬ 
ative or literal, much is hard to be understood, if not unintel¬ 
ligible. Not only are the matter it contains, tho forms in which 
it presents that matter, and tho tone in which it addresses us, 
unsuitable to an infallible canon, but it contains statements im¬ 
possible and inconsistent witli well ascertained facts, and is even 
self-contradictory. To impose such a set of writings on us as 
an infallible absolute itorma of our faith, is as tyrannical towards 
the human mind, as subversive of the real uses and value of the 
Scriptures. 

But these features, which as much disqualify it from being an 
infallible rule, as such a rule is unnecessary and undesirable, in 
nowise render it less adapted to the uses for which it is required 
and intended. Quite the contrary. The life-law, overborne and 
silenced, cannot be stimulated and roused to self-assertion by a 
mere rule, however perfect, but only by the pleadings o£ the 
same law, working more freely in a corresponding sphere; and 
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this is what the Bible, as being the words of “holy men of 
old who spake, moved by the Holy Ghost," displays to us. 
Every good and just man, in a greater or less degree, shows us 
the same thing, and so far his life is an evangel. The Bible 
is the collected records of such lives, or rather it exhibits such 
lives in contact and conflict with all that is evil and at enmity 
with their law, now overcome, now triumphant, and working out 
that law in various degrees, from—it may not be said who is 
lowest—to that Life, which was the fulfilling of the law, the 
victory over Death and the Adversary, it has no specialty in 
kind. But, that it shares its character in common with all the 
gifts of our great Teacher, camiot detract from its dignity or 
degrade its office or efficiency. Its glory is, that in doing this 
common work it rises conspicuous above all else, in that it does 
it in measure beyond comparison. It is special, and stands yjcr 
se in its teaching, not because there is any reason to believe its 
dogma alone authoritative and infallible, but because, as a maf^r 
of experience, it accomplishes the end altogether incompai-ably. 
And this it does, just because it is the accumulated expression of 
the noblest fullillings of humanity’s law, which our race, in its 
progress of millenniums, has achieved. Not by its enforcement as 
a rulo of faith and practice, at once necessary and perfect, not by 
its being professed as an indispensable and unfailing instrument 
of salvation, not by its being fastened by any cord ever so finely 
intellectual, and worn as an amulet, can it do any good. It can 
prove a means of eliciting '“law into actual life, only by its omi 
appeals to the law.' The seeing the law more perfectly fulfilled 
in another can teach us, only in so far as it is recognised to be 
such, 

Wholly at variance with this is it, that ourselves or another 
should argue us into its implicit belief, and the necessity of its 
unqualified acceptance. ^That it thus by the understanding 
should be presented and applied to the soul, is to supersede and 
paralyse spiritual life. What is desired is to nourish and stimu¬ 
late that life, and tbe Bible is offered as the food God has given 
for this purpose. Such an end it can subserve, only through the 
spontaneous acceptance and appropriatiin of it—not as it is 
crammed into us, but as it is digested and assimilated. But in 
this, reference must be bad to the condition of the recipient. St. 
Paul himself warns us to discriminate between those who, as babes, 
require milk, and those to whom, as grown men, strong meat is 
suitable. Food—even wholesome food-:;- may, under certain con¬ 
ditions and to certain constitutions, prove in effect little else than 
poison. So far as it is unassimilated and incapable of assimila¬ 
tion, its inteoduction must bo injurious. Not only must we avoid 
the presentation of what is noxious and false, but we must be 
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carefiil against urging home upon ourselves or others, by weight 
of any authority, even what is true, if it fails to be apprehended 
as such. What we cannot recognise as truth, whatever it may 
be, is to us, until we can so recognise it, practically untruth; and 
to press it—however exalted and pure others may see and feel it 
to Be—by force of argument, that is, by the authority of the 
understanding, on a power to which the understanding has no title 
to dictate, is not to foster, but to do utter violence to our Jove 
of truth—^to do our best to trample it out, and to replace it by a 
love of opinion. If anything in the Scriptures, therefore, con¬ 
tradict our higher intuitions, it must be impossible to produce 
conviction that such a statement comes from God, unless the 
whole order of our being be perverted and overturned, in the 
subjection of these intuitions—these whisperings of God to the 
soul—to the mere notional understanding. Ijet evidence, for 
example, he over so accumulated, it can yet afford no proof that 
the prophecy of Deborah, in what appears to many its obvious 
meaning, is of divine inspiration, so long as God gives the power 
to believe in Himself, as just and righteous. Whenever convic¬ 
tion ensues, faith is so far lost in God, as “the Judge of all the 
earth who will do right," or power is so far lost, to recognise and 
appreciate moral distinctions. To require of ourselves, if ever 
such a collision should occur, to ignore our most undeniable 
beliefs, to silence the deepest utterances of “ the man within the 
breast," to set at defiance the most imperious dictates of con¬ 
science, and disregard the most urgent claims of duty, in com¬ 
pliance with any writing, the authority of tvhich is established 
only on the lower basis of cumulative evidence, is abject slavery— 
is a religio, not to Truth and Right, but to the usurped supremacy 
of our own understandings—at the best, to a symbol which, how¬ 
ever good in itself, when woi-shipped becomes an idol. 

This, as it is the degradation of wj^at is noblest in man, is the 
deepest of all slaveiy, and the encouragement and fiirtberance of 
it, the most terrible of all persecution. It may be the least 
palpable, hut only because so insidious, the more to be dreaded. 
Against physical compulsion, even when submitting, a man may 
inwardly protest. Tno soul may be turned towards Jehovah, 
while the body is bent in the House of Rimmon. But when the 
mind is enslaved the protesting power is itself in fetters. Who 
can reckon the nights of anxious tossing and the days of sorrow 
and self-torture, or tell of the settled gloom and despjur, the 
misery and the maddSli^, of the crime, the mortal anguish, and 
the lost lives this slavery has caused ? It is, indeed, a thraldom 
to which a man, while true to himself, can never he reduced, and 
so far, therefore, his freedom is in his own hands.* But others 
may repress healthy efforts, and tighten the cords. His weakness 
[Yol. LXXII. No. eXLH.]— New Sebies, Vol. XVL No. 11. F F 
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or want of balance may be taken advantage of> and it may be^ 
with the most benign intention, turned against himself. It is a 
slavery and persecution which no civil enactment, no law but the 
law within, can prevent, because it presents no tmgible result ta 
be seized and dealt with as an offence. There cannot be free 
intercommunication between man and man, and the mutual 
exercise of intellectual and moral influence, without suasion to 
evilfbeing os possible as suasion to good—destruction as instruc¬ 
tion. We^cannot enact that all teaching shall be of a given 
character, and tending in a given direction. Thus to legislate 
would presuppose our knowledge and agreement as to what alone 
is good, and what alone could operate for its fuilherance. Nor 
could any political machinery reach and test personal influence. 
This life is too fine and delicate to he safely guarded by Act of 
Parliament. The greater need, therefore, for jealousy and watch¬ 
fulness against any encroachmentwith which it may he threatened. 
The influence to enslave must just be met by a counter effort, 
with the same powers, to deliver. All that the free can do is to 
exhibit in themselves the free and joyous working of constitu-* 
tional law, appealing with quickening sympathy to the repressed 
law in otliers. The constitution of man owns a spirit of progress, 
and re&son and conscience must advance to the perfect assertion 
of their inalienable rights and libei-ty. Philosophy, in her progress 
towards emancipation, in'her first successful rising, fell subject 
to the authority of antiquity, in throwing off the yoke of the 
€hurch. Religion, perhaps not unnaturally, oscillated from the 
same bondage in th^ first instance, only into another servitude, 
from which it must in turn recoil. It has certainly not been 
prompt to make very vigorous movement in the direction of that 
recoil. Any attempt has been either partial in its nature and 
aim, or confined to a few scattered rebel minds. Yet mutterings 
of the coming struggle haye been heard, and the crisis seems 
approaching for the determination of “ this momentous question, 
which," as Dr. Arnold says, “ involves in it a shock to existing 
notions, the greatest, probably, that has ever been given since the 
discoveiy of the falsehood of the Popes infallibility. Yet it 
mast come, and will end, in spite of the feai^ and clamours of the 
weak and bigoted, in the higher exalting and more sure esta¬ 
blishing of Christian truth." 
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Abt. IV. —Modern Poets and Poetry of Italy. 

1. Open complete de Ugo Foscolo. Florence. 1867. 
a. Rime scelte di vari poeti modemi. Farigi. 1867. 

3. Poeti ItalianL •Lugano. 1859. 

T hebe was a time when the literature and the arts of Italy 
were at once the pride of the nation they adorned and the 
wonder of surrounding lands. Such a galaxy of genius the 
world had scarcely ever beheld and may perhaps never see again. 
The general belief, indeed, is, that the intellectual, like tlie ma¬ 
terial glory of the peninsula is decayed and faded to revive no 
more; that after the splendour of the age of Dante, and the 
scarcely less marvellous Renaissance of that of Ariosto, this race, 
at once so gifted and so unfortunate, must be content to live on 
the memory of the past; that they must not even hope to serve 
for a third time as models for mankind. Yet surely it is rgsh to 
hazard such a prediction when wo femember how strange and 
marvellous have been the destinies of Italy; to what a height of 
power and splendour she has more than once soared, after having 
sunk, as it seemed, into the depths of ignominy. In one form or 
other she reigned for centuries supreme OMer Europe. At the 
very moment when her pride and power as a nation vanished she 
shone more resplendent than ever in the sphere of intellectual 
greatness, and imposed her literature and her arts on the civilized 
world. So long as freedom was not utterly destroyed upon her 
soil, that soil resounded with the immortal strains of her poets. 
Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, succeeded each other on the 
breach. When the spirit of liberty was broken, when^peech was 
forbidden, the genius of Italy took refuge in sculpture, painting, 
and music, all of which expressed, under a thousand varied forms, 
what words dared no linger utter, and if the two former now are 
mute for a while, music, that inarticulate language of the soul, 
still breathes forth the complaints and tlie aspirations of the land, 
which has produced so many great men and accomplished 
such mighty deeds. Shall we believe that a nation which, at the 
interval of centuries, has given to the world a Virgil, a TaSso, an 
Alfieri, a Galileo, a Ooh^bus, can have sunk into complete in¬ 
tellectual decay? “Let us not insult the genius of Italy 
because it slumbers," sdd a celebrated orator.* “ l^e immorttd 

Lamartine. 
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spark which once lighted it may have become faint and weak, the 
armed heel of foreign despots may have trodden it down, but it 
cannot extinguish it, for it is immortal! It needs but the breath of 
independence to shine forth again in all its ancient lustre." When 
these words were spoken Italy scarcely gave a sign of life, either 
national or mental; she seemed crushed, body and soul; wrapped 
in a sort of lethargic slumber. Since then she has awoke, and 
whe shall deny how much there is glorious and encouraging in 
that awakening ? Who shall deny that the Italian spirit has 
become strengthened by endurance, ennobled by suflering, ripened 
by reflection ? We have only to study her literature during the 
last half century to perceive, that if no mighty genius has sprung 
up to emulate the fame of a Dante, some durable conquests have 
been won; that a path has been opened which will probably 
lead to greater things hereafter. This literature likewise proves 
beyond a doubt the ever-increasing aspirations of Italy towards 
unity and independence. Theseonce achieved, may we not hope that 
the “immortal spark will again shine forth?" We are well 
aware that liberty alone w'ill not create poets, that poetry owes 
its being to some mysterious and intangible law which has 
hitherto baflled our researches. The eras of Pericles in ancient, 
of Ldrenzo di Medici and of Louis XIV. in modern times, may 
perhaps be addjiced as an 'argument that despotism, far from 
crushing genius, often fosters it. We will not here enter into 
the much-dehated question how far the lustre to which literature 
attained at these different epochs may he owing to the era of 
freedom which preceded them. Be this as it may, the plea will 
not hold good in the present instance. In all the cases adduced, 
tlie potentate, however absolute, was a national potentate, linked 
to the people whose destinies he swayed; his interests were iden¬ 
tified with theirs; he was, in their eyes, the personification of the 
realm, his glory, far from,crushing, inspired their imaginations, 
for it shed a new splendour ou the land to whicli both equally 
belonged, tlie ruler and the ruled. Moreover, under all, literature 
enjoyed a considerable degree of freedom, and its votaries, courted 
and honoured, basked in the sunshine of supreme favour. But 
show ns, in any age, one instance where genius has preserved its 
energy unscathed in a nation bowed, like Italy, beneath a foreign 
yoke (for Austria, we know, has been, for forty years, the real 
mistress of the peninsula), more especially where the oppressors 
are inferior in civilization and refinement to the oppressed. 
When, too, it is remembered that ever^4*proach towards liberty 
of word or thought has been denied, aliKe in. Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Borne, or Modena; that literature and learning have been systemati¬ 
cally persecuted, and every noble aspiration punished as a crime, we 
shali wonder, not that thp intellectual condition of Italy has 
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fallen to so low an ebb, but rather that she has still preserved so 
much vitality in her degradation.* 

The contempt which, rightly or wrongly, has fallen on the 
Italians as a people has extended itself to their literature. In 
England especially it is little valued; our poetic affinities incline 
us towards the north, towards Goethe, Schiller, and the poets of 
the “Fatherland." Another reason for the neglect into which 
Italian poetry has fallen among us, is the difficulty attending^ts 
study. The Italian minstrels have adopted a language peculiar 
to themselves, abounding in the most daring inversions, which 
denland a long and careful study, and for this few of us have 
either time or patience. So wo turn coldly away and take for 
granted what detractors both abroad and at home are continually 
repeating, or have at least been repeating till the present moment, 
that Italian modern poetry is weak, affected, and inflated; even 
as we have been in the habit of repeating, that modern Italians, 
the countrymen of Balbo, Giobcrti, Manin, Cavour, are all either 
triflers or conspirators, opera-singers or revolutionists. 

Manzoni is known to us, principally if not solely, by his “ Pro- 
messi Sposi." To Leopardi's productions we are almost strangers. 
With two of the Italian poets of the nineteenth century alone are 
we familiar, Silvio Pellico and Uge Foscolo. The long and 
cruel imprisonment of the former, and its narrative in his 
“Prigioni/' have done more to win him our sympathies than his 
verses; all his compositions, though distinguished by exquisite 
taste and delicacy, are deficient in force and virility. His “ Fran¬ 
cesca de Rimini," still one of the most popular of Italian tragedies, 
owes its success rather to the elegance and purity of style 
than to loftiness of sentiment or development of character. It is 
possible, indeed, that had he not been struck down by the im¬ 
placable vengeance of Austria, in the very bloom of manhood, 
that his tone of mind might have a^uired more strength and 
vigour. His gentle spirit was completely broken by suffering and 
captivity; and from the moment of his deliverance to that of his 
decease, hut a few months ago, he remained in complete retire¬ 
ment, abjuring all publicity, political and literary. Despite the 
favour which the “ I^gione " still enjoys, and deservedly, from 
the touching simplicity of the recital and the evangelic resigna- 


* As soon as Austria became mistress of Lombardo-Venetia in 1814, all 
liberty of word and thong^ was at once suppressed. “I want Sbedient 
subjects, not men of scien^t* was the observation of Francis 1. When the 
celebrated astronomer Oriani was presented to him by the members of the 
Institute of Milan he turned his oack on them! The documents lately dis¬ 
covered in the Archives of the Duke of Modena, and publishedJby order gf the 
provisional government, prove how well the minion of Austria follows the 
example of m master. 
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tion of the narrator, the impression is, on the whole, painful and 
enervating. We pity that long and cruel martyrdom, we admire 
that utter abnegation of human will, but we feel, with a gifted 
contemporary,* if Italy had such virtues only, all hope for her 
would be over—that nothing would remain but to weep upon her 
tomb. No ! the duty of the patriot is not to bow humbly to injus¬ 
tice; it is to renew in the holy cause of liberty and independence 
th6 protestation of Galileo in that of truth—“ E pur si muove." 

Widely different from Silvio Pellico was Ugo Foscolo. Haughty, 
vain-glorious, but resolute and undaunted, he formed a striking 
contrast to his no less gifted friend and contemporary.t Fos¬ 
colo’s correspondence, first published in 1854, while dissipating 
to a certain degree the haze of romance which had hitherto en¬ 
circled him, elevated his character in the eyes of all right-think¬ 
ing men. It showed him as he really was; neither the ideal hero 
to which his partisans had exalted him, nor the sensual debauchee 
his enemies had painted him. To a certain degree, indeed, he 
partook of both characters; he was at once the stoic and the 
sybarite, the martyr and the man of pleasure. His genius and his 
virtues were alike of a high order, but they were alike incomplete. 
His private life is far fi:om stainless ; in youth he was the sport 
of every passion, in riper yejrs he was often headstrong, imperious, 
querulous; but these were only spots on a nature of noble mould. 
To Italy his name will ever be sacred, and with justice; for he 
loved her with no common Jove, “ not wisely,” perhaps, “ but too 
well,” and rather th/m seal what he believed, and rightly, was her 
death-warrant, he sacrificed all! country, home, friends, and 
fortune! 

Foscolo was born at Zant5, of one of the most ancient of 
Venetian families. One of his ancestors bad been generalissimo 
in the last Candian war. But, like the city of the sea herself, 
little was left him save the recollection of former greatness. 
Foscolo's mother was a Greek, and the boy was nourished from 
his cradle in the love of liberty and democracy. Burning for 
action, he fretted impatiently at the listless existence to which he 
seemed condemned. Venice, indeed, wt^s still an independent 
state; but the degree of decrepitude and corruption into which 
she had fallen made the young republican blush to call himself 
her son. So stood matters when the waves of the French Kevo- 
lution broke over Italy. Foscolo hailed it with rapture, and no 
sooner-was the Cisalpine republic prockimed than he flew to 
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ibreatiie this new air of liberty. The treaty of Campo-Formio, by 
which his native city was handed over to Austria, inspired him 
with little indignation and still less sympathy; his fatherland was 
not Venice, but Italy; not Italy as she really existed, but as his 
imagination loved to picture her, regenerated, united, and inde¬ 
pendent Entering into one of the corps formed by the French, 
he shared in the perils and glories of the campaigns of 1797—98, 
distinguished himself at Castiglione, and was promoted ta the 
rank of captain at ]\farengo. After a while, however, his enthu¬ 
siasm for the French began to cool; he found them less conve¬ 
nient allies than he had anticipated; the hopes they hod excited 
were but partially fulfilled. So, laying down the sword, he turned 
to more peaceful pursuits. To wilo away the time—^perhaps to 
forget his deceptions political and amorous, for the latter were 
not wanting—he began to write a romance. It was a safety-valve 
for his impetuous nature. The leading idea and the title of his 
work be owed to chance. A student in the University of Padua, 
Jacopi Ortis by name, had committed suicide; the cause was en¬ 
veloped in mystery. By some it was attributed to baffled love, 
by others to despairing patriotism. Foscolo, whose philosophy 
partook more of the Pagan than of the Christian element, had 
always maintained the right of man^to put an end to his e:fistence 
when it became a burden. He selected Ortis as his hero, because 
he found it easy to identify himself with him, and thus give vent 
to his own burning and tumultuous thoughts. In many respects, 
Jacopi Ortis resembles Werther. But in the German romance, 
love, and love alone, absorbs the mind of the hero and drives him 
to self-destruction. In the Italian, that passion is shared by 
another not less ardent, patriotism. In “ Werther” there are few 
incidents; nothing to draw our attention from the principal figures 
and the main action. Werther destroys himself because she whom 
he loves is the bride of another. NoJ, so Ortis. There are in him 
two men, as in Foscolo himself. It is the phantom of an expiring 
country, as well as that of a rival, which places the dagger in his 
hand. Thus, there is not the same degree of universal truth in 
the Italian as the German romance. In every land and age there 
are men driven by dftappointed affection to suicide, while those 
who are urged to the fatal step by despairing patriotism belong 
only to peculiar periods and to countries, happily few, bowed 
down beneath the iron yoke of foreign oppression. The success 
of the romance was^mense, for it touched the two chords that 
vibrate the most powS3(nlly in the human heart; but that success 
was confined to Italy. Tie popularity of “ Werther” was European. 
Foscolo’s poems are less remarkable than his romances. They 
are powerful and fervid, like everything he wrote,•but thay are, 
generally speaking, turbid and exaggerated. From this oenstu^# 
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however, we may perhaps except the “Sepulchri," a poem ia 
“ versi scolti," or unrhymed, composed in memory of his friend, 
Parini. Interment in cemeteries (a practice far more recommend- 
able in most respects) outside the town had been substituted for 
the ancient custom of burial in churches or churchyards. Unfor¬ 
tunately those who do not leave sufficient behind to pay for a 
funeral monument are often confounded in the common crowd, 
andfthe very spot where their moilal relics lay forgotten. This 
was the case with Parini, who had died pooj^ The “ Sepulchri” 
does not appear to us to merit all the eulogies lavished upon it. 
There is too little simplicity, too much erudition ; allusions, my¬ 
thological, historical, and literary, are heaped one upon the other; 
and these allusions aire often so abstruse that the author is obliged 
to act as his own commentator. The verse, indeed, is exquisitely 
harmonious, and there arc certainly here and thea'e passages of 
considerable force and beauty, but they do not form the staple of 
the poem. The main characteristic is a reverent admiration, a 
deep regret for the days and the customs of antiquity. The 
author laments the lachrymatory vases, the “ ambient flame,” that, 
destroying the corruptible portion of the human frame, “ left but 
its ashes to this earthly sphere.” Our tombs, in the midst of 
shrubs and trees, watered wi^h the tears of fond mourners and 
decked with flowers by loving hands, have no religious poetry for 
him. One of the most striking passages in the “ Sepulchri” (in 
the original at least) is the fqjlowing:— 

Cypress andi^edar mingled in the breeze 
Their faint perfume; o’er the sepulchral um 
Bending eternal shade. The precious vase 
Embalmed the votive tear; devoted friends 
Sought in their loving care to steal a beam 
From the bright sun to cheer that night of gloom. 

For still the dying eyre with Angering glance 
Turns to the orb of day. The last faint breath 
From the expiring bosom sighs for light. 

The murmuring fountains shed their silver stream 
On beds of violets and of amaranths, 

Which strew’d the funeral grass, andfic who came 
To offer a libation on the tomb, 

Or whisper to the dead his secret woes. 

Inhaled a fragrance sweet as that which breathes 
In the blessed regions of the Elysian flelds. 

Foscolo’s tragedies, though for a tim^^ost popular, are now 
nearly forgotten. The thoughts arc jifoble and the language 
sonorous and eloquent, but the scenes and situations are gene¬ 
rally .forced «nd unnatural, and the personages deficient in 
yf^jjnth and passion. This, strange to say, is eminently the 
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fault of Italian tragedy. It was that of Alfieri himself, who, in 
his desire to avoid the reproach of effeminacy, exaggeration, or 
meretrioious ornament, so often addressed to his countrymen, 
carried severe simplicity beyond even the limits the Greeks had 
assigned it. The outlines of his characters are always nobly and 
vigorously drawn, but they are often deficient both in relief and 
in colouring, while the excessive laconism and terseness which is 
the main characteristic of the great Piedmontese poet, prevents 
that development of tlie passion, that revealing of the inmost soul, 
which can alone excite and maintain the interest of the spectator. 
Tha tragedies of Alfieri are perhaps more fitted for the closet than 
the stage. Foscolo has not attained the heoAities of his model, 
while he has exaggerated his defects; but bs his dramas, what¬ 
ever their subject, always breathe patriotic ardour and national 
enthusiasm, they obtained great, if ephemeral success. Foscolo 
had been appointed to the chair of eloquence instituted by Napo¬ 
leon, and all seemed to smile on him, when he was called from 
his theatrical and literary success to take part in a more stirring 
drama. It was September, 1813. That gigantic power which had 
bade defiance to Europe had begun to totter beneath a mightier 
than mortal hand. Foscolo had not loved Napoleon; he had 
never concealed his feelings, but ho,was too clear-sighted \iot to 
discern all that wonderful man had done and was doing for Italy. 
Not only did he see great works accomplished, agriculture en¬ 
couraged, commerce extended, but (it is to his honour that while 
rejecting the imperial favours ho everywhere repeated the decla¬ 
ration) he beheld a powerful kingdom established in the very 
centre of Italy, the government of which was confided to the 
Italians themselves; he beheld a national array in a country 
which for fourteen centuries had possessed none, and six millions 
of Italians united beneath a standard which bore the national 
coloura; lie saw equal justice everywhere administered, men of 
letters protected, encouraged, seated at the council-board and at 
the senate. This was not, indeed, all that had been promised, 
but it was much, and Foscolo had the good sense to perceive that 
his countrymen, degraded and stupified by centuries of servitude, 
effeminacy, corruption, must be regenerated ere they could be 
restored to national unity or complete independence. He felt, 
therefore, that the fate of Italy was bound up with that of the 
Empire. He saw at once through the falsehood of the fair pro¬ 
mises made by the Austrians and their allies. He lamented the 
blindness of his couii'^men—he predicted the result. For 
himself, his duty was clear; he resumed the sword and joined 
the army under the Viceroy Eugene. After the fall of the 
kingdom of Italy, Foscolo ofiered his resignation. *The regency 
of Milan repli^ by conferring on him the brevet of chef 
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d'Escadion. But he felt his port was over. From that moment 
till his departure for exile he remained a silent but sad spectator 
of those events wliich were to plunge his country in a misery and 
degradation deeper than she h^ ever before known. Meanwhile 
arrived the turning point in his own destiny. He was called on 
to take the oath of allegiance to Austria. With his sentiments 
this was impossible. Openly to refuse was dangerous. Nothing 
reivained but to temporize. He affected to yield—ordered his 
uniform, and, seizing an opportunity, escaj^^d over the frontiers 
to Switzerland. " My honour and conscience," he writes, “ for¬ 
bid my swearing allegiance to Austria. My mother—^you, will 
not condemn me, for you yourself have inspired me with these 
sentiments, and bide me guard them untainted.” When he 
left his native soil, Foscolo’s literary career may be said to have 
terminated. True, his mind was full of vast projects—a history 
of contemporary Italy, a translation of Homer, epic poems, 
tragedies—all floated before him in bright array; but the neces* 
sity of providing for the wants of the present hour left him no 
time for their realization. After eighteen months' residence in 
Switzerland, often reduced to the very depths of misery, he found 
his way to London. Hero at least he could enjoy that for which 
he hail so long sighed—the .liberty of writing and saying what¬ 
ever he pleased; but of what avail was this liberty to an exile 
without friends or fortune ? “ In England,” said Niebuhr, “ the 

crime of not being wealthy i^ atoned for only by the continual and 
successful effort to become so,” and of the means of gaining 
wealth poor Foscoio was utterly ignorant. Proud and inde¬ 
pendent, he submitted to the direst privations rather than let’ his 
misery be known, and thus forfeit, as he said, the “ title of a 
gentleman.” “ I am living in a little country village to hide my 
misery from those who Lave invited me and continue to invite 
me; here poverty is a disgrace which no merit con wash out; it is 
a crime not punishable indeed by law, but pursued with so much 
the more severity by the world. Such a mode of thinking pro¬ 
cures great advantages to the nation at large; but it prevents 
the unfortunate sufferer from seeking either aid or consolation; 
for he can do neither without exposing ifimself to humiliation.” 
In these last words lies perhaps the secret of Foscolo’s destitution. 
It would be surely injustice to our English hearts to doubt that 
among the admirers of the poet and the patriot, and there were 
many, oome at least would have rejoiced in.riding him in his dis¬ 
tress—^but the general reverence for wea)^ which he saw around 
him had impressed him too forcibly, and he preferred the most 
cruel suffering to what he considered would have entailed degra¬ 
dation. He trrote articles for the Beviews; but he was compelled 
to compose in French, then have them translated at his own 
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«xpense into English, which absorbed a considerable portion of 
his profits. How often too, when he had put his thoughts to 
the torture, to express them in a foreign tongue, and had seen 
them tom to pieces by mercenary han^, he had the misery of 
finding his article rejected! He endeavoured to eke out a live¬ 
lihood by literary publications, criticisms, by editions of the 
Italian classics, &c.; but his gains were small, and his disap¬ 
pointments frequent. Prudence, too, was not his cardinal virtue, 
if for a moment Eortune seemed to smile; he was too apt to 
count upon her favours for the future, and the expense of building 
a cottage in which he hoped to pass his declining years, put the 
finishing stroke to his calamities. He s^ggled manfully to 
fulfil his engagements, hut in vain; and the author of “ Jacopi 
Ortis," the colonel in the service of the kingdom of Italy, the 
professor of eloquence at the University of Padua, the celebrated 
poet, the eminent critic, was arrested and thrown into prison 
for debt. Considerable obscurity rests on this melancholy period 
of the poet’s life. Utterly deserted he was not. We know that 
a few faithful friends rallied round him, but the blow was struck. 
The degradation was too much for that haughty spirit; he never 
recovered the shock. He expired the 14tli of September, 1849. 
His remains rest in a little English churchyard at Chiswick. 
Foscolo’s correspondence is the image of the man himself; some¬ 
times full of passion, energy, firm and serious convictions; some¬ 
times doubt, uncertainty, and discouragement. It is his very 
soul which he pours forth to his fiiends, turns eloquent and 
graceful, grave and witty. It breathes a heart at once burning 
with patriotism, and easily seduced by love, pleasure, and vanity. 
In this correspondence—not meant for the public—wo find much 
to admire, much to pity—little to condemn. 

The destiny of Foscolo and, alas! of many of his compatriots, 
would seem at first sight to contain e» terrible warning to all those 
Italians who conceive that the poet and the citizen are one, and 
who would seek to regenerate their country by ennobling and 
elevating her literature. Exposed to the gibbet or the dungeon, at 
best driven forth to exile, to poverty and neglect, their worics 
proscribed, their fannlies persecuted—such is the fate that has 
hitherto rewarded their eiforts. Yet these efforts, far from slack¬ 
ening, have become each day more energetic. Let it be the con¬ 
solation of the many who, like Fo.scolo, have endured and are 
enduring a living Vfirtyrdom, for daring to express noble and 
patriotic sentiments fol^heir beloved country, that the sacrifice 
has not been in vain, eitaer in a national or an intellectual point of 
view. Already Italian literature has entered on a new and more 
hopeful phase, even as the Italian character is adqamng*more 
vigorous development. Those who start with the impression 
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that they shall find in its modem poetry no accents save of love 
and tenderness, of vreak complaint, and ecstatic raptures, long- 
drawn sighs, and sentimental prettyisms, will be surprised to 
discover that, as a general rule, its present characteristic is 
brevity, force, and earnestness; that conciseness of expression is 
often carried to the utmost, even at the risk of marring poetic 
beauty. This is especially the case with the school of Leopardi, 
which seeks to model itself as closely as possible on the antique. 
In that of Man/oni more attention is paid to colouring; but 
even there all meretricious ornament is in most instances avoided. 

It is not only as a poet that 1 jcopardi has a claim to admira¬ 
tion. One of the most profound and subtle thinkers of his age, 
he united varied knowledge to the deepest and keenest powers of 
observation and reflection. Asa classical scholar, he was almost 
without a rival, and more than one of his Greek odes might pass 
—^for a moment at least, even in the eyes of the erudite—for 
those of Anacreon. The characteristic and the originality of his 
genius, consisted in the rare alliance of vast and positive ac¬ 
quirements with the fire of inspiration. I^eopardi was bom June 
7th, 1798, at Bicabuta, a village in the vicinity of Ancona; the 
eldest son of a noble Bomagnuol family, he received a careful 
educaflon under the parental jj'oof. His progress in his studies 
was marvellous ; at eight years old he was already no contemp¬ 
tible master of Latin and Greek, and at the age when others are 
only studying dictionaries ajid grammars, ho was a master of 
erudition. In 1814 Jic published commentaries on the life and 
writings of certain orators in the second century. The following 
year we find an essay on the Popular Errors of the Ancients, 
(Saggio sopro gli errori popolari degli Antichi), in which 
the various prejudices of the Greeks and Bomans, as regards 
oracles, witchcraft, are treated, &c. &c., and it concludes with an 
ode to religion, the enthusif.stic tone of which is in strong con¬ 
trast with the incredulity of his later years. 

Hitherto Leopardi's life had glided away in monotonous tran¬ 
quillity. He had lived not in the present, but in the past, 
devoting his days and nights to the study of the ancients. Con¬ 
fined to his native village, he knew little of what was going on 
around him. The conquest of his country by the French; the 
establishment of a kingdom of Northern Italy; her prosperity and 
comparative independence during some brief years; her relapse 
into wofse than her former degradation, In^hll occurred ere he 
hod reached his sixteenth year, and he^scarcely attracted his 
attention. A visit to the north of Italy 4n 1818 roused him from 
bis apathy, but it also destroyed for ever the tranquillity of his 
soul." Other%auscs tormented him. Doubts as to the justice of 
that providence which could condemn his beloved country to so 
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cruel a fate, strengthened, unfortunately, by certain writings 
which fell into his hands, exercised a depressing influence on his 
mind. The trusting religion of his childhood changed into an 
incredulity which no argument could ever banish. Perhaps his 
delicate health, his personal deformity, the result of over-applica¬ 
tion in childhood, may have served, as with Byron, to embitter 
his mind. To this must be added the alienation of his father, 
who could not forgive his patriotic aspirations, and who, vi^hilo 
rendering his residence at home unendurable, refused him the 
means of living else'v^cre. At length, in 1822, Leopardi quitted 
his birthplace and repaired to Home, where he obtained the com¬ 
mission of preparing the catalogue of the Greek library of the 
Barberini Palace. Here, too, ho made the acquaintance of 
Niebuhr, who appreciated him as he deserved, and endeavoured 
to induce him to settle as professor at Berlin. But to Leopardi 
the name of Germany was associated with that of the oppressors 
of his country, and he at once rejected tlie proposal. Yet at 
Rome he was far from happy; perhaps wherever he went it would 
have been the same; the darkness was within. Compelled by the 
severity of his father to have recourse to his pen for support, he 
had little time for original composition. A few of his canzones 
appeared in 1827; marked by the rare purity, the nervoits elo¬ 
quence, the energetic conciseness vi^iich characterizes his style, 
and which renders all translation so incapable of conveying a 
just idea of its beauties. At the same time his “ Essays on 
Morals” excited attention and admiration, though pervaded by 
that breath of scepticism which darkened alPhis existence. His 
health meanwhile became worse and worse ever)'^ day, so that in 

1830, when he was but thirty-two years of age, he was already 
able to study only two hours a day. His position was likewise 
most painful; his liberal opinions rendering him obnoxious to the 
government. By the advice of his^ physician, he established 
himself at Naples, where he slowly aragged on his existence till 

1831, when ho expired; consoled, however, by the devotion of 
a friend, whose whole life was spent in seeking to alleviate his 
sufferings, and ivhose name must he for ever associated with his, 
Giulio Ramiro. I 

Leopardi is at once the poet and the philosopher of ^ef. His 
is no aflectation of despair. To feel certain that it is his own 
sorrows and sufferings he records, we need but read attentively 
certain of his versesj^he “ Queta dopo la Tempesta,” the Canto 
Notturno," the “l^vManze,” or the pretended biography of 
Fillipi Ottonieri, in whic^ he paints himself even as Mochiaveli 
wrote his own history, under pretence of recounting that of 
Castuccio Ga^tric^ni. It cannot be denied that this continual 
suffering, physical and, moral, too often bounds his horizon and 
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lends a certain melancholy monotony to his verse, while his pro¬ 
found study of antiquity inclined him to regard with too much 
favour the condition of humanity in the days of paganism, to 
blind him to its demerits and exaggerate its advante^es. The 
most celebrated of Leopardi’s smaller poems—^those poems on 
which his fame principally rests, are ** Ultimo canto di Saffo,'* ex* 
quisitely beautiful and touching; ** II Besorgimento,” on ode in 
whiq^ the very spirit of Dante bathes; "^Lenfiinto," ^'La sera 
del di de festa," the well-known and often translated, yet untrans- 
lateable “ Imitazione," “ Lungo del proprio mmo," and the “ All' 
Italia/' The latter is one of the few poems in which he gave 
vent openly to that patriotic anguish which darkened his exist¬ 
ence, ^ough its traces are sufficiently evident in the tone of deep 
sadness which pervades all his productions. It is in ^ersi 
ciolti, his favourite measure. We venture to translate a few 
verses as literally as the different idioms of the two languages- 
will permit:— 

All!*’ ITALIA ! 

Oh Italy, my country! I behold 

Thy columns, and thine arches, and thy walls, 

And the proud statues of our ancestors; 

* The laurel and the mail with which our sires 
Were clad. These I behold not—nor their fame. 

Why thus unarmed, with naked breast and brow ? 

What means that livid paleness—those deep wounds ? 

To heaveu and earth 1* raise my voice, and ask 
What hand bath brought thee to this low estate, 

Who, worse than all, hath loaded thee with chains,— 

So that unveil’d, with dishevell’d hair. 

Thou sittest on the ground disconsolate. 

Hiding thy weeping face between thy knees ? 

Aye, weep Italia! thou hast cause to weep ! 

Degraded and forlorq. Yes, were thine eyes 
Two living fountains, never could thy tears 
Equal thy desolation and thy shame! 

Fsulen!—ruined!—^lost! who writes or speaks of thee 
But, calling unto mind thine ancient fame, 

Exclaims—Once she was mighty! this she ? 

Where is thy vaunted strength Thy high resolve ? 

Who from thy belt hath tom the warrior sword? 

How hast thou fallen from thy pride of place 
To this abyss of misery I Are tnere none 
' To combat for thee ? —^To defend thy jsdase f 
To arms t Ahme I’ll fight and falbTor thee! 

Content if my best blo^ strike foCth one spark 
To fire the Imoms of iny oountiymen. ^ 

Where are thy sons ? 1 hear the clang of amu^ 

The din of voices and the bogle note} 
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Sure they are fighting for a noble cause! 

Yes, one faint hope remains—1 see—1 see 
The fluttermg of banners in the breeze, 

I hear the tramp of horses and of men, 

The roar of cannon—and like glittering lamps 
Amid the darkening gloom—the flash of swords ( 

Is there no comfort p And who combat there 
In that Italian camp ? Alas, ye Gods, 

Italian brands fight for a foreign lord! 

Oh miserab|p those whose blo(^ is shed 
Not for their native land—for wife or child, 

But for a stranger lord~who cannot say 
With dying breath—My country! I restore 
The life thou givest, and gladly die—^for thee! 

The school which boasts itself as the successor of Leopardi 
has its leader in Mr, Marchetti, a friend of Pius IX,, and his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs during the perilous movements of 
1849. Mr. Marchettis principal work is “Una Notte diDante," 
a poem in four cantos, which has been the object of considerable 
eulogy. Yet it is difficult to assign it a very elevated place in 
Italian poetry. The style indeed is rich and polished; but it is 
wanting alike in unity of design and vigour of execution. Far 
superior are his “ Canzones," his odej and his sonnets. Despite 
the analogy of name, the canzone has nothing in common 
with the chanson or song; we must renounce all attempts of 
translating this word, for the idea,it awakes, is exclusively 
Italian. It was invented, it is said, in Provence, by Girnud de 
Bomeil, the father of the troubadours. The canzone had no 
difficulty in naturalizing itself in that fair land of Italy, of which 
Provence was, so to say, an extreme province. Foi'gotten by the 
heirs of the troubadours, who adopted a style of poetry more in 
harmony with the genius of their new country, the canzone soon 
became in the hands of the Italians ag instrument of inexpres¬ 
sible value for the utterance of graceful and poetic thoughts. 
Marchetti is not par excellence a patriotic poet, the independence 
of Italy is not the one great theme of his verse, but as with all 
his countrymen, it occupies a prominent place in his thoughts; 
he does not curse her tyrants, and urge her to break her fet¬ 
ters ; but he dwells with tender melancholy on her ancient glories, 
and implores heaven to restore them. In his “Canzone** to 
the celebrated Archcologne Eannio Visconti, he exclaims:— 

Upon the sholKdeserted and oppressed 
Stan^ Italy, once^nueen of redms, hegixt 
With diadem of gloW!—humbled now, 

And strewe^ with ashes—see, she wrings her hm^M 
And groans in agony—but it is well, • 

At length she ner suffering and her shame. 
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The canzone “ a la tomba de Petrarca" is considered by the 
Italians themselves as one of the finest lyric ‘poems which has 
appeared since the death of that illustrious writer. This praise 
seems to us exaggerated, but the verse is exquisitely harmonious, 
and the sentiment is just and touching. Mr. Marchetti acknow¬ 
ledges that the lover of Laura is the involuntary cause of that 
taste for exclusively amatory and effeminate poetry, which long 
prevailed in Italy, which has called down upon her so many con¬ 
temptuous reproaches ; but the fault he declares lies in those imi¬ 
tators without force or genius, who disdaitied the Latin works in 
which the poet had poured forth his noble thoughts, and devoted 
their whole attention to his sonnets. The canzone consists of a 
conversation between love and poetry. Both lament the degra¬ 
dation to which they have been respectively reduced, and mourn 
over that great master, the honour and glory of Italy. 

Leas celebrated, and yet perhaps more richly gifted than Mar¬ 
chetti, was Alexander Poerio, the brother of that Charles Poei’io, 
whose virtues and sufferings, so nobly endured in the cause of 
constitutional freedom, have rendered him tlic object of admira¬ 
tion and sympathy throughout Europe. In 1815, Alexander 
Poerio, then thirteen years of age, left Naples as an exile with 
his fLxmily, and returned only in 1820, when the Neapolitan 
revolution gave some brief* hopes of liberty and law. The mo¬ 
mentary dream was soon quenched in blood by the bayonets of 
Austria, and the young Poerio was once more forced to fly his 
native land. He took refdge first in England, then in France, 
and afterwards in Protestant Germany, and thus had an oixpor- 
tunity of cultivating that marvellous gift of languages, which not 
even Cardinal Mezzofanti himself possessed in a higher degree. 
At Weimar, he became acquainted with Goethe, who ^though 
caring little enough about any nationalities, even his own, was 
touched by the misfortunoj^ and attracted by the amiable qualities 
of the young exile. Kestored to his country by the revolution of 
1848, he shared in the brief hopes of Italian independence. 
Under the command of General Pepc, ho hastened to the defence 
of Venice, and was one of the little band who followed their vene¬ 
rable chief into the besieged city instead ff obeying the orders of 
a triumphant reaction. Wounded in the attack on Mestre, 23rd 
of October, 1848, he died at Venice the 3rd of November follow¬ 
ing. Few of those who mourned the patriot imagined that they 
had a]so lost a poet of no mean o'rder. ExiW. almost in childhood, 
condemned by the rigorous prohibition or ffhich his works were 
the object throughout the whole pejpnsula to a very limited 
sphere of popularity, the modest Poeno was little known even in 
hisjiative land. His productions cannot be called chefs d'cevvres; 
but they prove that the spark of inspiration existed, and was 
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kindled at a noble shrine, and his poem entitled the Resurrec¬ 
tion” is animated by the loftiest spirit of patriotic ardour. In 
another poem entitled “ Speranze,” and somewhat resembling in 
its tone the more celebrated “ Terra dei Morti” of Giusti, he, too, 
protests against the declaration of foreigners that Italy is dead, 
and exclaims:— 

“ Why then these Austrian hosts which night and day 
Watch every movement, menace every word ? 

How! Can the dead arise in armed array, 

Can the dead seize the lance or wield the sword ? 

No, no ! ’Tis not the silence of the grave, 

Hark! o’er our shores the waves of hope are breaking, 

We yet have hearts to beat and hands to save. 

They only need the signal for awaking! 

The iron tread of despot’s armed heel, 

The long and bitter martyrdom of years, 

’Twas needed—all—the patriot’s heart to steel, 

Freedom must be baptized in blood and tears. 

Italy dead! The memory of tlio past ^ 

Still bids us hopes of brightc%days to cherish; 

Strike then, my lyre! thy loudest note—tliy last, 

And bid her sons throw oif the yoke, or perish.” 

Mr. Mammiani owes, perhaps, some portion of his literary 
renown to the part he has played in the liialiory of hia country. 
Bom in the Papal States, lio early consecrated his life to the 
cause of constitutional liberty, and when, in 1848, that cause 
obtained a momentary triumph, he was called on to put its prin¬ 
ciples to the test as Minister of Foreign Affairs to Pius IX. We 
know how brief was that golden era, when it seemed as if the 
Vatican was to become the centre wTience the light of regenera¬ 
tion was to radiate over Italy, On the retirement of the Pope 
to Oaeta, Mammiani remained at his post; but finding his efforts 
to prevent the proclamation of the Republic unavailing, he retired 
to Piedmont, where le has become a distinguished member of 
the Legislature, and—happier than A. Poerio—has lived to see 
at least one great step towards the renovation of Italy. As a 
poet, Mammiani is distinguished rather for grace, delicac;y, and 
exquisite finish of ^le, than for strength, originality, or,^gour. 
The composition by which he is best known, is the “ Viletta,” 
an allegory, partly rhymii^jl—^partly in verd sciolti, presenting the 
religion of the p|ist and the present—^the former persomfied in 
the Angel Ithuriel—^the latter by a sylph. The sylph entreats 
the angel to repose— 
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“ Upon this grassy bed 
Beneath the shadow of the spreading trees; 

Meanwhile I’ll fly where yonder violets shed 
Their balmy fragrance on the evening breeze, 

And steal their dewdrops sweet 
To bathe thy sacred feet.” 

The angel entreats her rather to abandon these childish sports, 
and devote herself to prayer and contemplation. The sylph thus 
replies:— 

“ ’Tis not alone to play, ' 

Oh angel pure and holy, 

That ’mid these bowery glades I stray, 

Or stealing to yon dwelling lowly, 

Enter upon a moonbeam bright. 

Or on a ray of morning light; 

No! ’tis to gaze upon a scene 
That seldom eye may hope to see, 

Charity, virtue—^love serene— 

Worthy of heaven itself, or thee, 

None e’er approach that sacred spot. 

But half their sorrows are forgot; 

An aged widow dwelleth there, 

A son of generous soul possest, 

A partner, gedlle, modest, fair. 

With a sweet infant at her breast. 

To all she gives—but most to those 
Who dare not«ask. The virgin rose 
Is nqji more pure.” 

The angel smiles and turns his glance towards the house indi¬ 
cated to him. A young girl, who has been imploring alms for her 
sick mother, steps over the threshold. She holds in her hands a 
paper; she opens it; it contains a piece of gold. The maiden 
kneels down, pours forth a blessing on her benefactress. The 
angel repeats the benedictiofi, and renouncing his desire of con¬ 
version, wings back his flight to heaven. The details of this 
little poem ore charmingly touched, and the protestation in favour 
of the virtues and charities of doily life, as opposed to the excess 
of asceticism, and detachment from all hf^man ties or interest 
which it too often inculcates, is at once moderate and energetic. 
But if the “ Viletta” is the most celebrated, the “ Bispetti d'un 
Trasteverino ’’ is the most popular of Mr. Mammioni’s composi¬ 
tions. ,In this love-song tlie adthor repro^ces with skill and 
truth the peculiar features which mark the ^omon peasant, his 
mixture of good-nature and haughti||(hss, love and ferocity. 
After having adjured his cruel mistress by every flower that 
blooms bn li^ or meadow to listen to his suit, the lover thus 
continues 
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“ Thou art very wrong in sooth, my little heart, 

To scorn me thus because I am but poor, 

Nor have a sequin always in my purse. 

How! seest thou not that neither count, nor lord, 

Nor Monseigneur, give themselves airs with me P 
Because, by heavens! my blood is Homan blood I 
I am Roaster at St. Andrea, but what then ? 

I do not owe a farthing in the world: 

If I am poor, I am honest; and can fasfc. 

I wear n? mortal livery on my back; 

I am neither Palfrlenior nor flatterer, 

And yet ’tis not, but that on gala days 
I have my plumed cap, my pointed shoes, 

My velvet jacket, and my silver chain, 

And thus array’d, I’d match me with the best. 

Show me the arm more deftly flings the ball, 

Or on the Corso stops the fiery steeds; 

Show me the foot that’s lighter in the dance. 

In force and courage I will yield to none. 

As to my verses! like a stream they flow. 

Hadst thou but heard me, sweet, the other day 
I sung the fair Virginia—Scaevola, 

Wlio plunged his right hand in the Tuscan fire; 

I sang Lucretia and her deadly wrongs, 

Ay, to the very geese of the capitol!” 

Feeling, however, that all this dod!s not touch the heart of his 
belle, and suspooting a rival, he concludes •with a terrible and 
characteristic menace, and asks what her feelings will bo when 
she secs him brought hack captive writhing under the hand of 
the executioner. 

The disciples of Manzoni are more numerous than those of 
Leopardi- Happier than his illustrious rival, the venerable poet 
has lived to behold—not indeed l!!ie complete independence 
of his country, but at least a now and brighter phase in her 
destiny. Monzoni's principal work, the ‘^Promessi Sposi” has 
heen translated into dmost every living tongue. His tragedies 
are feeble, but his Carmagnuola" contains some magnificent 
bursts of lyric poetry. It is not however with him, but with his fol¬ 
lowers, that we have now to 'do. The most celebrated of these 
are Berchet and Giusti. By many they have been ranked 
together as poets gf the same class, closely resembling each 
other in characteristics and in genius. To a certain degree this 
appreciation is correct, ^ut to a certain degree only. Both 
indeed are patriotic poets.^ Both have devoted their muse to one 
great aim and end—^the deliverance of their native Jand firgm a 
foreign yoke. But Berchet, in his passionate enthusiasm, beheld 
the. sufferings of that country only; Giusti saw likewise its 
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errors. Bcrchet believed that independence would at once bring 
with it regeneration; Giusti, that regeneration must precede in¬ 
dependence, and indeed was indispensable to achieve it. Berchet 
tlirew all the odium of his country’s miseiy on the oppressor; 
Giusti rightly deemed that a portion at least might be referred to 
tho vices of the oppressed—those vices generated by slavery and 
corruption. Both were the apostles of national liberty; but 
Ber6het was the patriot only. Giusti was likewise the satirist, 
whose lash fell os unsparingly on his own compatriots as on tho 
Germans and their myrmidons. If he detests the latter ns 
tyrants and interlopers, he is indignant with the former for their 
cringing, cowardice, and hypocrisy. Giusti exercised perhaps 
a more lasting and more salutary influence over his countrymen; 
Berchet enjoyed the greater immediate popularity. Perhaps this 
popularity and the celebrity attending it may seem exaggerated 
to English readers. But to judge impartially on this subject, 
we must not forget the position in which Italian poets are placed, 
the difficulties which surround them. The public know these 
obstacles, and are not only indulgent but grateful to those who 
brave them. A mightier charm than that of mere literary merit 
attract)^ the reader towards the writer. He knows that here at 
least he shall find—often indeed timidly expressed or veiled under 
some ingenious allegory—tho reflections of his own feelings: 
he knows, too, that beneath that which is uttered lurks that 
which dares not find utterance. Thus he accepts all, excuses all, 
forgets tho errors of,tho poet in the enthusiasm of tho patriot. 
Through her literature, at last, Italy has begun to realize in a. 
certain measure that unity which seems to fly from her political 
destiny. Mauzoni’s glory belongs no less to Naples than to 
Borne; Leopardi is not a Bomagnole but an Italian. This 
voluntary participation in glory as well as in suilbring proves the 
depth and the truth of that aspiration to which—as existing 
events amply attest—every day lends new force and vigour. We 
must know all this fully to understand the almost rapturous 
enthusiasm of the Italians for the poetry of Berchet. To this 
may be added the charm of mystery which attached to his works. 
They long circulated in manuscript only, afid among those whose 
devotion to the cause of their country was beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, while the author, suspected, tracked, and persecuted, 
wandered for twenty years an exiJe on a foreign soil. His suffer¬ 
ing enhanced his popularity. Not to love Berchet—not to love 
him without restriction—was to he false to the cause of Italy. 
To judge of a writer with whom imagination is the mere in¬ 
strument of conviction, we must begin by fully understanding, if 
not Sharing, the feelings and sentiments of which he is the apostle. 
This will not blind us to the faults of the poet, but it will enable 
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us to read him rightly, to sympathize with him more completely, 
jind to form n more correct estimate of his errors and his merits. 
It can scarcely be denied, that in beauty of poetic form, in wealth 
and variety of imagination, in finish of execution, llerchet is 
deficient. His simplicity sometimes degenerates into prosaism. 
Engrossed exclusively with his subject, he neglects the form in 
which he clothes it. Imagery he casts aside as vain and super¬ 
fluous. Doubtless fine phrases do not make a fine poem. It is 
better to have nobles and original thoughts carelessly expressed 
than mere commonplace truisms decked out in tbo richest garb 
that fancy can devise. A rough diamond is more precious than 
the best-cut pebble. Dut tbo real poet knows how to combine 
the two—the purest outlines with the most exr[uisite finish of 
detail, the noblest conception and the most perfect execution. 

Dut despite his faults, Berchet is one of those whose works go 
to the heart, because tliey come from the heart. He wrote not 
for fame, not for wealth, but from the fulness of his own soul, 
ovei-flowiug witli fire and patriotic ardour; and it was on this 
account that his feelings communicated themselves, as by an 
electric touch, to his readers. The most considerable composi¬ 
tion of Berclict, and, in a literary point of view, perhaps tljp best, 
is “ I Profughi di Parga,” the Songkof Parga, which narrates the 
struggles and the destruction of a tribe of Thessalonians, aban¬ 
doned in 18iU to the Turks, we are ashamed to say, by the 
English, whoso aid they had implored. Hellenism was then in 
fashion. Subjected like the tireeks to a foreign yoke, the Italians 
felt that sympathy for their sufferings with which the woes we liave 
ourselves euduifed so easily inspire us, aud the enthusiasm with 
Avhich the poem was hailed was great and general. But it is his 
“ Bonians ” which have most contributed to popularize his name, 
because there he defends no longer by allusion, but openly pleads 
the national cause, aud depicts the priitical misery of Italian life. 
In “ Giulia " he paints the anguish of a Lombard mother, who be¬ 
holds tlie youngest of her sons forced to enlist under the Austrian 
banner, while the other, long exiled, returning at last in one of the 
many insurrections by which the Italians have sought to recover 
their liberty, finds hii^elf in arms against that very brother whom 
he so fondly loves, and whose sentiments are as patriotic as his 
own. The “ Bemorsa ” presents us with a picture, the truth of 
which will be recognised by alj. who have been introduced into 
Italian society, and which more than the most eloquent dis¬ 
courses attests what was, until this very moment, the melancholy 
condition of that unha^y land. A woman, young, pure, and 
lovely, yet shunned by her countrymen, because—almost unheard- 
of fact—she is the wile of on Austrian officer. We have vefltured 
to present our readers with a few verses of this romance almost 
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word for word, in order to give some idea of the sentiments of 
the Italians depicted by their national poet, conscious as we are 
how much it must lose in so literal a translation. 

She is done, though many are near her, 

Alone in the brilliant and glittering crowd, 

With none to comfort, with none to cheer her, 

Beneath some mysterious agony bow’d. 

The mazy round is just beginning, 

But none has asked her to join the daiace; 

Each word is gentle, each look is winning, 

To her is turned neither word nor glance. 

A lovely boy through the circle presses, 

Close to his mother’s embrace he flies, 

And kisses away, with fond caresses, 

The tears that tremble in those bright eyes. 

The boy is fair as the summer morning, 

Yet none dh his infant glee have smiled; 

No! the mother hating and scorning, 

How can they look on the innocent child ? 

If yo should ask with kindly feeling, 

Who is that lady so young and fair, 

Sadly her beautiful face concealing 
Under that cherub’s golden hau\ 

See ! how their brows ai’c scowling upon her; 

Hark! how their vo^*cs echo the word; 

She has forgotten her country—her honour! 

She has we&dcd an Austrian lord. 

In these brief hours thus snatch’d from sadness, 

In God’s own temple—while prayers arise— 

Amid a people stung almost to madness, 

Tortured, imprisoned, surrounded by spies, 

Still she can read ii^ their darkened faces 
The hatred their lips can scarcely suppress— 

Cursed be she who with her embraces, 

Dared her country’s oppressor to bless! 

In “Matilda” we are presented to a young girl who even in 
her dreams is tormented by the dread th^t to insure his own 
safety, her father may be induced to give her to an Austrian lord— 
a fear that exists only in her own heated imagination. She im* 
ploies him not to mingle “ the bjood of the oppressor and the 
oppressedto remember Italy and its sufferings, not to force her 
into the arms of one “ on whose odious visage, in whose harsh 
language, brutality, violence, and base/^ubmission to servitude 
are alike depicted.” But of all his poems the “Fantasia” glows 
with the mostr patriotic ardour, the most passionate love for his 
country, the most intense hatred towards her oppressors. Here» 
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too, we find him urging the women of Italy to devotion to the 
holy cause. Berchet well knew that if the love of independence 
is to survive centuries of degradation and servitude, it is in the 
heart of women that it must take its deepest root; that the 
mother must instil it with her first lesson to her offspring; that 
the maiden must whisper it to her lover at the hour of betrothal; 
that the wife must recall it to her husband at the altar. But his 
exhortations were scarcely needed. Every page in modem Italian 
history tells us how (truly Italian women have fulfilled the great 
task imposed on them. Who can forget the courageous devotion 
of the Countesses Bentevolia and Giusteniani, of the Marchese 
Casselli, the Countess Grisani, of Emilie Manin, Maria Corneli, 
and so many others of less note, but not less heroism ? When 
bread ran short at Venice in the memorable siege of 1848-49, the 
women were the first to suggest that what remained should be 
reserved for the use of the hospitals; to give up their own portion 
to the defenders of the city; to endure every iliiffering, every hard¬ 
ship, rather than consent to a surrender. When the fire of the 
Austrian batteries drove the inhabitants of the quarter Santa 
Croce from their abodes, the women were seen calm and fearless 
among the falling bombs and blazing houses, with their ^infants 
in their arms, or in their hand, soothing their childish terrors. 
“ They may force us to quit our homes, but they cannot terrify us,” 
they exclaimed to each other. Everywhere the same spirit ani¬ 
mates them, despite the bratal treatment with which the slightest 
expression of patriotism has been, and at \enice is still, visited, 
despite imprisonment and flagellation.* 

Like BercheVs, Giusti’s works for many years circulated only in 
MS. and anonymously. It was not till the year 1847 that he 
ventured to publish them, and, as may bo supposed, they were 
suppressed the moment the Kevolution was vauquished. Of Ms 
private life little is known, or at least little has come down to us. 
His biographer, Gualterio, represents him as a gay, joyous lad, 
often led into scrapes by his over-vivacity, and at times rambling 
in the meadows or reading Ariosto under the shadow of a tree, 
when he ought to have been poring over the Pandects. His 
course of study competed, he settled himself at Florence as a law- 
student. Celebrated as a jurisprudent he never became. Indeed, 
a career less fitted for his ardent spirit can scarcely be conceived. 
Italy, “flung back by Europe into its old servitude,” but no 
longer soothed and flattered by those old traditional rec<filections 
which had once softened that servitude, fretted and chafed beneath 

* Only three months ago tk woman of Como was brutally flogged at MUan 
because W sou had entered the service of Garibaldi. At t^j^i^ mom^t some 
of the noblest men and matrons of Venice are lingering ui the pnaons of 
Josephstadt on suspicion—of what f—of loving their country. 
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the yoke. Insurrections hiul broken out in various States; nil 
had been crushed—not by the rulers of those States, but by 
Austria, to whom the maintenance of absolutism throughout tho 
Peninsula was necessary for the security of her own dominion, in 
Lombardy. Thus the rule of the House of Hapsburg became 
gradually as abhorrent to the rest of Italy as it was to Milan or 
Venice. It was felt that while it existed on that side of the Alps, 
goodt government, reasonable freedom, was out of the question. 
One common suflering brought about one (^^ommon hatred and 
one common desire—that of national independence—a feeling 
awakened during the comparative regeneration of Italy under 
Napoleon, but which now took complete form and shape, never to 
disappear again. 

The first of Giusti’s productions which attracted public atten¬ 
tion, though it circulated in MS. only, was the “ Stivale,” or Eoot, 
a favourite illustration of the fate and foituncs of Italy.* The Boot 
narrates how, after passing for centuries from leg to leg, not one of 
which had the slightest right to wear it—after all sorts of ill-usage 
and patching—it has at last fallen into its present doploj’able 
condition. It demands instant repaire, but neither 

Prom German nor from Frenchman—both I scorn, 

By my own countrymen 5 must be worn. 

True, once there was a sire with giant foot, 

Who might in me have had the strongest boot 
Man ever wore, had he bfat stayed at home, 

Nor ’mid the ice of Moscow dared to roam. 

There a fierce snow-storm caught him one fine day. 

And froze his limbs and stopp’d his march half-way. 

And now ’twill be a costly work to mend me; 

Take care, for heaven’s sake, to whose hands you send me. 

You see yourself I’m full of shreds and patches; 

There’s not.one colour, one material, matches. 

If you’d repair me, bid fnis botching cease, 

And let my colours be all of a piece. 

Tho ode on the Coronation of Ferdinand at Milan, in 1837, 
is in a different tone. Stern, passionate, full of the keenest 
irony, the most intense indignation. The occasion was one which 
may well have called forth eveiy bitter feeling in the heart of a 
patriot. By a show of clemency, the promise of an amnesty, and 

* Dmizig the Revolution of 1848, when Germany, thnlled with delict at 
her own acquisition of liberty, sympathized for a moment with the Italians, the 
joMals were full of caricatures representing Fradmand of Austria trying in 
vain to draw on an old weather-beaten boot, an? exclaiming, in liis Ausman 
patois, “ Devil take the boot! For forty years it has gone on well enough 
with a few hard ^gs now and then, but to-day it cracks and turns, bursts, and 
there’s no managing it. Devil take it, I say!” 
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above all a magnificent display, the Austrian government had 
contrived to get up a strong momentary enthusiasm among the 
population—a sort of fictitious popularity—which could not, 
indeed, deceive any keen observer, but which, nevertheless, tended 
to reflect humiliation on the nation which could be induced by so 
poor a bribe to forget, if for a moment only, its sufferings and its 
wrongs. To attempt any translation in the brief limits assigned 
to us would bo useless. The poet introduces, one by one,•the 
Italian J’riuces who figured, or, as he believed, were to figure at 
that ceremony, loading them with the obloquy they merited; then, 
throwing aside the pen of the satirist and seizing that of the 
patriot, he passionately exhorts his countrymen to remember their 
triumphs, in other and nobler days, over the tyrant liarbarossa— 
to recal the glories of the past—to blush at their present degra¬ 
dation and the frenzy which he compares to that of the madman 
who “ laughs while his clothes arc in a blaze, and murders him 
who would extinguish the fire.” 

From these lines, and many others, we perceive that at this 
period (1837), despite much partial discontent, though the do¬ 
minion of Austria was hated by the more iutolligent portion of 
the nation, the population at large did not thoroughly share this 
feeling, or at least did not venture ta confess it. blow great vras 
the change in the next ten years!—in 1848, when all Italy, as if 
moved by one electric shock, rose, though in vain, to break her 
fetters. Are we wrong in attributingi some portion of this change 
at least to the influence of Giusti and his brother poets ? 

Giusti did not confine his irony to political themes. The social 
condition of his country furnished him with matter enough for 
satire, and he did not spare the lash. 'J'he “ Gingencllo,” or 
“ llascality in Office,” is one of the most keen, fierce, cutting 
sarcasms ever directed against that swarm of vile, abject officials 
which a bad government so sedulously i'osters, knowing that tho 
surest means of enslaving a people is to debase and corrupt them.* 
Giusti was no democrat; he did^not belong to that numerous 
class which overthrows existing forms of govemment and institu¬ 
tions without having anything ready to replace them. His politi¬ 
cal faith may be said t(i be contained in a short poem, supposed 
to be a reply to certain accusations:—“We are neither destruc¬ 
tives nor conspirators. .1 can tell you in two words what we want: 
we want every son of Adam to.^count for a man—we want no 
Germans. We wish'the heads of our affixirs to have braiu&—we 
want no Germans. All, all we want is Italy for ourselves, and no 
Germans!” This poem is^ated December, 1846. AnotW year. 


* Tor a detailed account of Giusti’s life and works we refer td a volumfi just 
published by the late F. Lushington—“ Giusti: his Life and Poetry.” 
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and the hopes liei’e expressed seemed more than realized. Giusti, 
who, thanks to liis own prudence and the comparative mildness 
of the government of Florence, had hitherto escaped persecution, 
now ventured to publish a small volume of poems, and to append 
his name, adding a hope that, “ instead of tolling the funeral bell, 
as he had hitherto done,” he might now bo enabled to ring the 
peal of rejoicing for a new birth. These bright illusions were soon 
to fce dispelled. Giusti did not long suiwive them, but yet long 
enough to see his expectations disappointed, alike for Italy at 
large and for Tuscany—to see the Grand Duke, whose assurances 
he had believed, and for whose return he with so many other 
true patriots had voted, fling himself and his country at the feet 
of Austria; but the anticipation of a better future never deserted 
him. “ It will come too late for me,” he murmured, “ but it will 
come !’■ 

Thomas Grossi, the beloved disciple of Manzoni, was a poet 
of a diflbrent stamp. Not but that his heart likewise burned with 
hatred to the foreign despot. Indeed, as a youth, he had pro¬ 
duced a satire in the Milanese dialect which exercised a powerful 
and baneful influence on his future career. Napoleon had been 
vanquished at Waterloo. The Lombards, forgetful of all past 
benefits, and lured by the promises of complete independence, 
turned against the Viceroy and demanded an Austrian archduke. 
In the violence of the reaction, the finance minister, Trina, an 
honest and talented man, vwas ruthlessly massacred, and the 
murder Avas regarded as a propitiatory ofiering to their new 
masters. The pleasant delusion did not last long. It was at 
the moment when the scales began to fall from the eyes of his 
countrymen that Grossi ventured to rebuke their guilt and folly 
by a satire, in which humour, keen and cutting, good sense, and 
right feeling emulate each other. He supposes that the shade of 
the unhappy minister appears in a dream to one of those Milanese 
of the lower order who have become the popular typo of puerile 
superstition and naive malice, ilie personification, or rather the 
caricature of the Lombard character, something like “John 
Bull ” in England, “ Jacques Bonhomme ” in France. Sur'‘Boch 
(it is thus the poet colls him), narrates th^ vision which appears 
to him. The spectre, pale. Woody, with dabbled hair and tom 
garments, thus addresses him: “What has happened to the 
Milanese from the 20th September, 1814, to this day—^whathave 
they gained by killing me like a dog?’’ “Nothing, I replied, 
but a little more aid in St. Fideles.”* “How! he exclaimed, and 
the independence so solemnly promised!” “Hush, Excellence, 


* fhe palace of Frina, which was destroyed by the populace, was opposite 
the church of St. Fideles. 
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hush! or they will throw you into prison.’* What a world of satire 
is conveyed in this last line. Sur Boch then naively describes the 
melancholy condition of Milan. That the “ Patatouches " (the 
vulgar name for the Austrians), being tired of repeating their 
“ Zuruck, zuruck/* had begun to talk with the stick, a language 
with which long practice had made them peculiarly familiar. 
“We are dying with hunger,” he continues, “nevertheless the 
holy council is deliberating at Vienna, if we may be permitted to 
eat, and as it never a^sts without long deliberation, it puts a bone 
in our mouth en attendant. It preaches resignation and religion; 
very good things Avhen our stomachs are full. As to plebeian 
mexit it has now no chance. It is not talent that is demanded, 
but ancestors, baseness, and intrigue. These pills we swallow as 
best we may, for the love of our little Francis,^ for he is an 
Italian and his wife too—was she not bom under the shadow of 
our dome ? We are well-intentioned towards him and he towards 
us; wo are incapable of doing any harm, and he—of doing us 
any good; still the tmth has onco or twice almost reached him.” 
“ What has he done for you, then ?” asks the minister. “ Why,” 
says Booh, “truly—till now—^lie has done nothing. He is very 
slow, poor man, and rather deaf—^he cannot hear our cries, but it 
will como in time, if we are patient, for our little Francis^is the 
king of good fellows and of honest men/' “ Of honest men !” 
retorts Prina, indignantly, “Where then is the independence he 
promised you ? What mean all these German faces? What the 
bastinado and the dungeon? ” Prina conejudes his hiu*anguo 
with an epithet applied to the emperor absolutely untranslateable. 
Sur llocli, terrified, docs not let him conclude the word, but, ho 
continues, with malicious naivet6, echo took care to add the 
syllable that was wanting. 

This satire, to which the Milanese dialect lent additional force 
and vigour, flow like lightning throurpliout Lombardy. Though 
published anonymously, the police had no difficulty in discover¬ 
ing the autlior. Grossi was thrown into prison and menaced 
with that corporal punishment which the paternal affection of the 
House of Hapsburg had substituted for the Code Napoleon. His 
youth, the intercession of certain influential individuals, saved 
him from the results which were aifirst apprehended; he escaped 
with a few months* imprisonment and a prohibition to enter into 
any civil career whatever. M^ny a nature would have bemi 
roused to tenfold hatred by this severity. Grossi was of gentler 
mould. Thankful to escape so easily, he retired completely &om 
the public gaze, supportirjg himself as best he could by giving 


* At the be^^uming of 1814 Francis was regarded as a simj^e-mindeS man, 
whom Meiteimch led by the nose. 
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lessons, and confining his poetic effusions to themes which could 
by no possibility excite the susceptibility of his masters. On the 
dentil of the .Emperor Prancis, Grossi, with considerable difiiculty, 
obtained permission to purchase the business of a notary, and in 
this modest position passed the remainder of his existence. 
Even 1848 could not rouse him from his lethargy. The only 
part he took in that Kevolution which stirred Italy to its very 
depths, was, at the desire of the provisional government, to pre¬ 
pare the act of union between Lombardy and Piedmont, Since 
the death of Grossi, Prati, Alenrdi, and Tomaseo alone have 
maintained the honour of Manzoni's school. The style of the 
first is diametrically opposed to that of Perchet and Giusti. It 
is fluent, elegant, elaborate, but deficient in nature and simplicity, 
often overburdened with ornament. Pesidcs, Mr. Prati has 
adopted a preconceived system of philosophy which he reproduces 
on all occasions, whether in its place or out of it. He docs not 
perceive that he who regards his verse only as the vehicle for em¬ 
bodying new theories or abstractions, runs the risk of being 
neither philosopher nor poet. This system is the straggle which 
is perjietually going on in the heart and mind of man between the 
genius of good and evil, God and the devil, peace and fatality. 
All thkt we do well is due tu, God acting within us; for all that 
we do ill, Satan is responsible. IMaidens can defend themselves 
against the temptations of the evil spirit by the Latin of some 
monk only. For youth Mr. Prati sees nothing possible but 
a wild course of plejjsure; for age an expiation by penitence and 
devotion ; all his men are Penes or Werthers, their lives a long 
course of satiety, desire, or remorse; his women are invariably 
weak and tender, the victims of seduction, full of the most pas¬ 
sionate devotion towards those they love, but utterly incapable of 
self-control or mental discipline. Surely the days for despair 
without aim or end are lon^ over. It would bo unjust to deny 
Ml’. Prati considerable fancy, command of language, and har¬ 
monious versification; but contrary to the rules imposed on 
themselves by most of his contemporaries, he is fond of exagge¬ 
rating and multiplying his images, and in his, attempt to astonish 
and to dazzle, he fails to touch the heai't. i 
Inspired by a nobler aim Al^rdo Aleardi has devq/^ed his muse 
to loftier themes—to the sufferings of his country and humanity. 
In 1849, though still very young;r-he was scarcely twenty-three— 
his verses had already brought on him the persecution and sus¬ 
picion of tlie Austrian authorities. Accused, not untruly, of 
hatred to the yoke, he was thrown intqfprison, subjected to per¬ 
sonal ill-usage, and a severe inquisition made in his lodgings, in 
the hopes of* discovering something which might seriously incul¬ 
pate him. Luckily he had a sister, devoted like himself to the 
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cause of independence, and the\vatchfal guardian of her brother s 
safety. With courageous resolution she burned all his papers, 
and the police, unable to find any evidence against him which ani¬ 
mosity itself could construe into crime, was compelled, after many 
months of weary captivity, to set him at liberty. But he has 
ever since been the object of jealous surveillance. Still, though 
writing under the very cannons of the Austrians at Verona, he 
ventures to be faithful to that law of literature which compels 
the Italian poets to gravitate invincibly towards the one national 
thought—independence ! Mr. Aleardi has a peculiar predilection 
for versi sciolti, or blank verse, a form, indeed, which, free from 
the trammels of rhyme, adopts itself with peculiar facility to every 
poetic inspiration. 

A few verses from a piece entitled “An Hour of my Youth” 
(“ Unora della mia Gioventa”), shows us at once the man and 
the poet:— 

“Kestore me, Lord, one single day of youth, 

Let me behold, if but for one brief hour, 

Those parents whom my heart so fondly loved, 

Whom now the churchyard's tall rank grass conceals. 

Still do 1 hear my much-loved father's voice. 

And listen to his counsels; still 1 sec 
My mother's glance so fondl/ fixed on mine— 

That eye so dark, so chaste, so sadly sweet! 

My mother! it was from thee, from thy pure breast 
I drew that fervent love of pcAtry, 

Which is the ruling spirit of my life. 

And if that Italy my heart adores, 

Wreathe but one laurel leaf amid my locks. 

It shall be laid upon thy hallowed tomb, 

For 'tis to thee, thee only, it belongs.” 

A little furilier the pious and tender son becomes the ardent 
and devoted citizen. ^ 

“ The hoofs of Italy's victorious steeds 
Shall tramp on my forgotten sepulchre! 

My spirit, roused at that long hoped-for sound, 

Shall burst itsb stony bonds, and raise a hymn 
Of joy and triumph to the glorious band!” 

Tomaseo is better known as the patriot and journalist, the 
defender of Venice, than as the poet. Tiie interest wliich attaches 
to his life may perhaps have lent to his works a charm which in 
themselves they scarcely possess. The friend and confidant of 
Manin, he stood side by ude with him daring that heroic defence 
which has for ever illusQrated the name of Venice in modem 
times. During the two years that she remained free the 
Austrian yoke, Tomaseo was chosen by his fellow-citizens as 
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ambassador to Paris, in the hopes that his celebrity as a writer, and 
his political friendships, might enable him to render useful services 
to the Italian cause. But the French Eepublic, despite the 
brilliant declamations of Lamartine, was either unable or unwilling 
to aid the unhappy city. Tomaseo returned from his embassy to 
share the struggles and sufferings of his unfortunate country. 

The choice of Tomaseo as an ambassador was not perhaps a 
happy one. For a true poet—that is to say, a man of fiery ima¬ 
gination, of inspiration—to be a good diplomatist, is almost 
impossible. Till the Kevolution of the 22nd of March, Tomaseo 
had lived in almost complete retirement, devoting himself to those 
intellectual pursuits he so much loved. With the most loyal and 
chivalrous nature that ever existed, he had much of the sus¬ 
ceptibility of a man accustomed to live alone. The tortuous 
paths of diplomacy, the puerility of form, the mania of protocols, 
the patience demanded, the thousand and one nothings which 
compose so large a portion of that mystic science, were little suited 
to his fi’ee and haughty spirit. The slightest delay irritated 
him. One day having called on General Cavaignac he was re¬ 
quested to wait for Iiis turn, when perceiving the Princess B. 
quitting the general’s apartments, he set oft’ immediately, ex- 
claimiAg aloud, “ I have a ,nen which can wound worse than a 
sword.” Previous to leaving Paris he had requested on audience 
of the President of the Republic. Louis Napoleon received him 
most graciously, spoke to h\m of his works, which he had read, 
of the Italian cause, for which he himself had fought, of Venice, 
which he loved and admired. “ Unfortunately,” he added, “ the 
majority of the Assembly will not leave me at liberty to prove my 
sentiments by my actions.” When Tomaseo left the palace of 
the Elysee, “ It is easy enough to see,” he exclaimed, “ that this 
one is a Prince, and the other only a parvenu.” When, after 
eighteen months’ glorious struggle, Venice sank beneath the 
combined force of famine, cholera, and the enemy, Tomaseo 
accompanied Manin and a few other noble exiles to France, in a 
vessel freighted by the French consul, Vasseur, who had shown 
throughout the most generous sympatliy with the unfortunate 
city. There he still remains. Worn b^ long suffering, half 
blind, prematurely old, his soul still burns with ^ patnotism 
equally fervent as in youth, though tempered by time, suffering, 
and experience. When, but a few months ago, his long-cherished 
hopes seemed on the eve of fulfilment, he warned his countrymen 
not to expect too much. Now that these hopes (as regards 
Venice) are so sadly blighted, he does^not suffer this cruel dis¬ 
appointment to blind him to the advantages which have been 
secured to Itedy as a nation, and of which his beloved city may, let 
us hope, ultimately share; and his letter to the French army and 
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its Emperor is a model of nobility of soul and of generous self- 
sacrifice. Who shall despair of the future destiny of a nation 
for which such men have lived, thought, and suffered ? 

The list of Italian poets of the nineteenth century is far from 
complete, but our limits mil allow of but brief mention of those 
who remain, though many occupy, and deservedly, a high place 
in the opinion of their countrymen. The “ Compo Santo di 
Brescia,” a poem of considerable length, in verei eciolti, is m^ch 
admired fur the sustained and religions loftiness of its sentiments, 
and tlie harmony of ffs versification, and the lessons of wisdom, 
patriotism, and union which the writer draws from the history of 
the past, which he records. The ballads of Carrel and Perticari 
are full of fire and energy. The “ Urra de Cosacci,” by the 
former, has been not undeservedly compared to the famous song 
ofBeranger, and his sonnets, particularly that beginning “Perche 
tu scenda 6 Notte,” are remarkable for the perfection of their form, 
and their melancholy sweetness. The “ Per Monaca " of Vitto- 
relli will be familiar to most of our readers by Byron’s transla¬ 
tion. Emileo Carcano is perhaps better known by his romance of 
“ Angiola Maria," than by his poetry; yet among Iris composi¬ 
tions two merit peculiar notice from the chastened tenderness 
of the style and the purity of the sentiments, “ La Spostr” and 
“La Madre.” The “Esule,” or Exile, of Mr. Cautu, is at 
once touching and noble, and possesses a deeper interest when 
we know that it is not the inspiration of the poet only, but tho 
real adieu of the exile to the land he loves. The names of 
Eosetti, the fiery apostle of liberty, whose verges “ All’ anno dell' 
gnmd speranza,” poured forth in banishment, but glowing with 
fire and patriotic ardour, have thrilled many an Italian heart; 
of Bellini, Scholori, and a crowd of others attest, that despite tho 
systematic discouragement thrown on their eflbrts by all the 
governments of Italy (Piedmont the last ten years e.Kcej)ted), 
despite the perils which attend, or ha^e till now attended, every 
generous aspiration, every lofty sentiment, lest their expression 
should awaken a feeling of nationality, contemporary poets are 
not wanting to Italy. If none of thpTii can claim genius of the 
loftiest order, great ormnality of thought or wealth of imagina¬ 
tion ; if none attain the heights of sublimity or sound the abysses 
of passion, if*‘6ome mistake noble enthusiastic emotions, clod in 
harmonious rhyme, for the real music qf the soul, it would be 
unjust to deny that many possess poetic qualifications .of no 
mean order, glowing picturesqueness, mellowness of colouring, 
power and pathos; and that nearly all display a pleasing talent 
of description, elevation oi soul, an eloquent earnestness which 
touches the heart more than the most brilliant and elaberate 
p aintin g. If we are told that their productions can boast com* 
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paratively little variety of tone or theme, that with certain excep¬ 
tions they are generally mere variations on the same tune— 
modulations in the same key; let it be remembered that this key 
is the only one to which the hearts of true Italians respond, and 
will remain so till better and happier days. Surely we should 
hail as the best and surest evidence of Italy’s regeneration, both 
national and intellectual, that no work of imagination, however 
admirable in itself, which does not touch the chord of patriotism 
and national independence, can expect popularity or attention. 
This is a hopeful symptom ; it proves that Italy has awoko from 
its slumbers—awoke to a new and healthy existence. 

The poets of the south feel tliat the moment for songs of love 
and tenderness is past, their lyres are tuned to martial music 
only, as were those of the Germans during the war of liberation in 
1813; when—and that day will surely yet airive—the Peninsula 
has for ever broken the galling fetters of .Austria; when con¬ 
tinued independence and free political institutions have restored 
that peace and tranquillity which are necessary-to permit of our 
feeling an interest in the descriptions of domestic life and home 
enjoyments, doubtless her poetry will take a wider range 
and enter into another phase. May we not hope that without 
losing that lucidity, concisqness, and energy which now distin¬ 
guish it, it will acquire greater variety in form and expression, 
raoro analysis, more imagination, that it may thus blend the 
tendencies each so adrairabje in itself, each so prone to mislead 
when followed alone to an extreme—the real and the ideal. 
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Art. V.—Physical ^Geography of the Atlantic * 

Ocean. 

1. Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. P. Mauby, LL.D., 

Lieutenant U. S. Navy. 3rd Editioij 1 vol. 8vo. London. 
1865. 

2. Deep-sea Soundings in the North Atlantic Ocean, between 

Ireland and Newfoundland, made in H.M.S. "Cyclops," 
lAeut.-Commander Joseph Dayman, in June and July, 1837. 
8vo. London. 1858. ^ 

fPHE attempt, however partially successful, to connect Europe 
X .with America by a continuous cable adapted to convey tele¬ 
graphic' messages across the Atlantic ocean between two stations. 
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one in Ireland and the other in Newfoundland, will probably be 
regarded in future as a great epoch in the history of science. 
Like the introduction of steam, at first awkwardly and with little 
economy, but gradually displacing all other kinds of power lor 
large classes of work, the progress of electric telegraphs has 
advanced by rapid steps, until men are inclined to believe that 
though checked for the moment, it must advance; and in this, as 
was the case with steam-power, mechanical and physical difficulties 
seem to vanish as the necessity for new inventions and modifica¬ 
tions becomes felt. There was, perhaps, as great a distance to be 
accomplished in the way of practical advance between the con¬ 
veyance of a wire on land from one station to another, and the 
obtaining a safe and permanent communication through a wide, 
deep, and unknown sea, as there was between the Marquis of 
Worcester’s invention and the construction of a modern loco¬ 
motive engine; and while all must regret the partial and tempo¬ 
rary failure in the attempt to lay the Atlantic telegraph cable last 
year, few are perhaps aware of the real nature of the difficulties 
overcome, and the great amount of information that has been 
obtained in preparing for the gigantic and costly experiment and 
securing its success when it shall again be attempted. 

A great deal of this information \s of a scientific natuft, and 
bears quite as much on physical geography and natural history 
as it does on telegraphs. Every step made in one department 
of science is certein to lay open ^ome truths and laws thqt 
will be found useful and applicable in others, and the special 
investigations made for the purpose of laying the cable success¬ 
fully, have already thrown a flood of light on the constitution of 
a large area of ocean floor, have discovered relations and dif¬ 
ferences between various portions of the earth’s surface, have 
shown what are the marine animals influential in modifying 
or producing deposits in deep sea, ani^ have proved that while the 
successful deposit of an unbroken cable across the vast breadth 
of the Atlantic is possible, there is still something more to be 
done before this whole question is solved, and a practicable com¬ 
munication established. On the other hand, the results already 
obtained,.and the advices made in cognate sciences, cannot fail 
to assist in the future attempts that must be made, and that will 
doubtless terminate in perfect success. Already have distinct 
propositions been made to carry electric -communication by other 
totally distinct lines from Euro^ to America, and it has ^come 
a question merely of time whether we or our children shall see the 
most distant parts of our own end^ire brought into instant com¬ 
munication with the centr&l Government. 

The electric telegraph, in its simplest state, require^ &at a 

[Vol. LXXIL No. 03CLn.]—N bw Saaiiis, Vol. XVI. No. II. H H 
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vdre should be so placed that au electric current passing through 
it shall not communicate with tlie earth except at will. In this 
state the wire is said to be. insulated, and the oonveyanoe of an 
insulated wire is the great problem to be solved. 

On land there is comparatively little difficulty in ensuring in> 
sulation. The wire can be conveyed through the air, support at 
convenient intervals on poles by porcelain or other non-conduct¬ 
ing hedges, or enveloped in a non-conducting casing of caoutchouc 
or gutta-percha; or it may safely be carried through the earth 
itself. A nearly similar provision enables tho wire io he carried 
across rivers, and through tincts of water of inconsiderable depth, 
and for small distances. 

When, however, a sea is to be crossed, the difficulties become 
magnified in proportion to the breadth and depth of the ocean to 
he traversed; and this is the case partly from the larger scale of 
the operation, but partly also because the sea bottom and its 
irregularities of form can only be approximatively determined. 
A wire so placed is also subject to tlie mechanical action of the 
waves, especially at the two shores, where the stones and shingle 
constantly shifting, inevitably and rapidly wear the wire to pieces 
by constant rubbing and pulling. It must be evident, too, 
the occasional storms that^occur, greatly increase the risk of 
injury; and that ships anchoring in tlie vicinity of a wire, and 
dragging their anchors, must always be regarded as possible 
events wherever the wire approaches a frequented shore. It thus 
becomes necessary to stren^hen the line, and make it capable of 
resisting all these Chances of injury; so that instead of a mere 
wire, a stout twisted cable of iron, or copper, of the strongest 
kind has been generally employed, and this cable is insulated by 
successive coatings of substances which are as bad conductors os 
possible of electricity. 

A cable thus made is, jhowever, a heavy and very unwieldy 
thing, and the quantity sufficient to cross a very few hundred miles 
of sea is a troublesome, and even dangerous cargo for any ship 
even in fair weather, and one which is almost unmanageable when 
the sea is rough, and the ship labours and pitches. The cable 
laid to communicate between England ^id Eranoe way of 
Dovm: and Calais, is an fxample of this. It weighs no less than 
eight tons to the mile, and thus even in the very narrow sea sepa¬ 
rating our island iirom iihe Cemtinent, and easily crossed in two 
hours ky a steam-boat, the weight of cable required is nearly S50 
Notwithstanding its weight and great strength this cable 
has been fiequently dmaged,* not only at its two ends but at 
various points across. The submarine c^les in the Mediteixsnean 
are likewim af some nmgnitude and very unwieldy, but are less 
subject lo i]\jury when once laid. 
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If, therefore, the question should he asked why a cable cannot 
be carried across a wide, deep sea as easily and safely as across a 
narrow and shallow strait, it may be answered that the mere mag¬ 
nitude and weight of such cables as have generally been selected 
would render the conveyance of the line an impossibility; and 
when this difficulty is overcome by reducing the weight of the 
cable, many others still remain. The unknown depth of tho 
water was lor a long time a still greater obstacle, while tho igno¬ 
rance till lately of the nature and form of the sou bottom under deep 
water, the possibility of the existence of deep currents that might 
drift a light cable, or prevent its sinking at once to the bottom, 
the chance of icebergs drifting over and grounding upon it, the 
questionable nature of tho inhabitants of deep water, and nume¬ 
rous mechanical and electrical difficulties, all presented them¬ 
selves to those engineers who first imagined, and ultimately carried 
out the scheme of laying a telegraph cable across the Atlantic. 

Tho mechanical and electrical difficulties, although of a very 
interesting nature and requiring great ingenuity and perseverance 
to overcome, it is not proposed here to consider. Some idea may 
be obtained ns to their extent, when we are told “ a series of up¬ 
wards of 2000 distinct experiments was earned out on the subject 
of signals and the rate of transmission alone, while as ^nany as 
sixty-two different kinds of cable were tried before that ultimately 
adopted was decided on.” Although, however, we do not hero 
enter into details concerning thesej matters, and it is probable 
that in any future attempt a considerable modification will be 
made in respect to many of them, it is neiSessary that a general 
outline statement of this vei^ important part of the work should 
be given. 

The cable ultimately selected consisted of six strands of pure 
copper-wire, of one-sixteenth of an inch diameter, twisted about 
one central wire of the same dimensions. All seven wires must 
break before contact would be destroyed; and this construction 
rendered the whole sufficiently elastic to stretch to the extent of 
one-fifth of the total length without breaking. 

The weight of the cable was as nearly as possible one ton per 
mile in air (equivale^ to 14 cwt. in water), and it was calculated 
that the greatest strain it was likely to have to bear was not more 
than two and a-half tons. Much trouble and risk was anticipated 
and experienced in paying out the cables from the vessel in which 
it was carried to sea, and it is' well known that several partial 
failures occurred in tUs matter before the whole of the line was 
completed. The various matterl, whether mechanical or elec¬ 
trical, that had to be eitl^r tried beforehand or risked at the last 
moment, must not however detain us longer, as the main«object 
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scruples the iniquitous work of partition, and the sack of Praga 
is said to have out-horrored even the horrors of Ismail, Catherine 
died soon after, and succeeded by Paul, a madman, who 
asserted a sovereign right of monopoly of eccentricity, and sent 
Suwarrow home to vent his disappointment on his serfs. Austria 
had not forgotten her worthy partner in the partition of Poland, 
and when qnother blow was to ho struck for her Italian pos¬ 
sessions, surprised the Russian general with an intimation that 
he was created an Austrian field-marshal and generalissimo of the 
allied aimy. When he arrived at Verona to*" take the command 
he was sixty-nine years of age, and yet as active, as vigoi’ous, as 
full of ardour, tricks, and mischief, and only more hideously ugly, 
dirty, and slovenly, than when he used to divert Catherine by 
drilling his soldiers in his shirt-sleeves, with one boot off and l.is 
stocking hanging down to his heels. His eccentricities, however, 
won the heart of his soldiers, whom he called his children, and 
proved the sincerity of the relationship by inflicting no more 
lashes than were likely to do them good, while be ate of his 
children's too savoury food, and would sleep only on straw. The 
preparations made for the commander-in-chief in the city of the 
“ Two Gentlemen of Verona” made it doubtful whether the house 
was notefitted up for the horse instead of the field-marshal. The 
looking-glasses were all removed lest the general's sense of 
beauty should ho shocked by the sight of his own face. The beds 
rwere turned out, and fresjli straw laid in. The general was an 
early riser, and his way of waking up his military flock was quite 
in keeping with hisf habits. He uttered a crow like that of an 
early village cock, and his soldicra immediately sprung up to the 
familiar sound. When we hear of the Allies separating we must 
not be surprised that men of the grave bearing and courtly habits 
of the Austrian Staff could not long endure the grotesque 
superiority assumed by this worthy Vepresentative of a master 
almost mad. The Russihifs treated their Allies as inferiors. 
They had beaten the Turks and trampled on the Poles, and were 
now to show the Austrians the way to beat the French, by whom 
they had been beaten. 

The unfortunate French General Scherer was allowed no peace. 
His line of defence on the Adda was pierced, and Suwarrow 
inaugurated his command by the victory cof Cassano, 28th of 
April, in which a whole Q'ench division was cut off) and compelled 
to lay '^owtt its aims. Sohe|;er, on the evening of that fatal 
day, ftegged Moreau to assume the command. Moreau hoped to 
be able to make a stand in Piedfaiont; bnt the people, wearied of 
French oppression, as soon as they felt the chain looSbned, rose 
to assert their, deliverance, and MoreSu found himself compelled 
to take in the Apennines, in such a position as would 
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watov; but though these succeeded beautifully in moderate 
depths, all foiled when attempted in really deep water. 

One person, for example, tried the o&ct of exploding heavy 
charges of gunpowder by dropping a shell, expecting that the dis¬ 
tance would be determined by the time the sound took to travel, 
the moment of explosion being known by calculation. Another 
constructed a deep sea lead having a column of air where com¬ 
pression could be registered; a third constructed a delicate ajfpa- 
ratus, marking the number of turns of a screw propeller, which 
revolved once for every fathom of depth. 15ut no sound from the 
explbsion reached the air above; no instrument could be con¬ 
structed to bear the enormous pressure of many hundred atmo¬ 
spheres, exerted by the vast column of water which it was necessary 
to penetrate; no inachiiiery was at the same time strong enough, 
and manageable enough, to render available the action of the 
screw propeller. Again and again were o.'cperimcnts tried, and as 
much as 50,000 feet of lino have been run out without any indi¬ 
cation of a bottom. The parts of the ocean thus experimented 
on were spoken of as unfathomable, and mysterious enough, to 
all appeiu’ance, wore those vast depressions of the earth occupied 
by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

It must be quite clear that no‘attempt could reasonably be 
made to sink a telegraph cable to the bottom of the Atlantic 
between England and America; no estimate even could be formed 
as to the quantity of cable that would be needed, until this first 
great problem ns to the depth of the wnt^ was satisfactorily 
solved, and at length an approximate method was suggested. 
Special sounding twine was constructed; 100 fathoms of it 
Aveighing only one pound, and of strength sufficient to support a 
weight of sixty pounds in air. By a scries of experiments, and using 
always a sinker of the same size and weight, it was found that a 
law of descent could be established, atJeast approximately, so that 
by watching the time the lino took to run out 100 fathoms, at each 
successive 100 fathoms of descent, and tabulating the result, the 
final termination of the experiment could bo obtained, and the 
instant of striking the^bottom discovered, because then the weight 
of the sinker ceased t/ carry out the line, and the currents alone 
began to act. Thus it appcai'ed that the average time of the lead 
descending from the depth of 400 to that of 600 fathoms was 
2 minutes 21 seconds. Betweeq 1000 land 1100 fathoms, the 
time was 3 minutes 26 seconds, and between 1800 nn^ 1900 
fathoms, 4 minutes 29 seconds. Something like an approxima¬ 
tion of the true depth copld thus be obtained; but of course no 
idea of the nature of the sea bottom was communicated, and the 
method was subject to considerable doubt. * • ’ , 

At length a very simple and ingenious contrivance was sug- 
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gested by Mr, Brooke, of the United States Navy, by whiob, when 
the bottom was reached by a heavy weight acting as a sinker and 
carrying down the line and an apparatus attached, the sinker or 
weight was immediately detached by a simple mechanical contri¬ 
vance, and the frame-work carried down, being lightened of its 
load, could be lifted back again through the water, and bring 
with it to the upper world some proof of its having really reached 
solid matter. The contrivance in question consists of a rod, at 
whose lower end is an inveiied cup, provided with a valve, and 
from the upper end of which is slung a cannon ball hollowed to 
receive the rod. The mode of slinging the ball and suspending 
the rod is such, that the moment the bottom of the rod rests upon 
the sea bottom, and the weight is thus removed from the line, the 
ball is released from its sling, and drops olf. The rod, which is 
of no great Aveight, can be lifted with the line, and the cup 
carries up indications of the bottom, and a portion of the bottom 
itself when sufficiently soft. 

With an instrument of this kind a number of soundings were 
made in various parts of the Atlantic, first by the American 
hydrographers, and since by the officers of our own navy; aud 
in most cases with results exceedingly satisfactory. A modification 
of Brooke’s apparatus by Mr.* Massey has been generally adopted 
by English navigators, and weights varying from 32 to OGlbs. each 
are now generally used, the detaching apparatus itself weighing 
about SOlbs. To sink thcscf, three kinds of line are employed, 
one being the usual dpep sea line, weighing 231bs. per 100 fathoms, 
another a whale line, weighing 96lbs. per 100 fathoms, and the 
third a light silk lino, about one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 
made in France. Supplied with an ample provision of the various 
kinds of line (in all 27,000 fathoms), and with eighty self-detaching 
iron weights, each fitted with a valve for bringing up the bottom, 
besides twenty of Massey’s bounding machines to check the time- 
law, on which so much depended, H.M.S. Cyclops, Commander 
Joseph Dayman, set sail in the early part of June, 1857, to repeat 
and confirm the soundings of Lieutenant Berryman, in the United 
States steamer Arctic, who had discovered not long before the 
very important fact, that the Atlantic Ocein, so far from being 
generally unfathomable, was really of very ascertainable and 
uniform depth, for the greatest part of the distance between Ire¬ 
land and the coast of Newfoundbind. His statement was, that a 
kind of depressed plateau existed for almost the whole way across, 
commencing about 250 miles from the Irish coast, and termi¬ 
nating within about 400 miles of the iVti^erican shores; that for 
upwar^ds of a thousand marine miles of distance, the average 
depth of'this plateau was about 12,000 feet, and with one excep¬ 
tion (nearly midway), there was no difference of level to the amount 
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of 2000 feet; that at the two ends there was a sudden and very 
considerable elevation, corresponding to steep submarine clifis, 
rising on the European side 7000 feet in a very few miles, and 
on the American side 4000 feet in about fifty miles. Moreover, 
it was stated, that the bottom consisted for the most port of soft 
mud. It will be interesting to follow the narrative of the opera¬ 
tions, which, in confirming this statement, made the estimate of the 
length of cable required; and the mode in which it might l^e ex¬ 
pected to rest, matters much more clear than many engineering 
operations for which contracts are readily taken. 

The Cychpa was specially fitted for taking deep soundings. 
In addition to the apparatus and line already mentioned, she had 
a 12-horse-power steam engine to heave in the line. She was 
also provide with six sets of Burt’s buoy and nipper of very large 
size, by means of which the ship could be kept up to and over 
the lead as it went down, and by this means was enabled, with 
steam and sail combined, to keep her position without drifting 
during the whole time of the descent of the line. 

It was found on trial that soundings' could be obtained not 
only in calm but in windy weather, and even in a fresh breeze 
with a high sea. Generally, however, the weather was fine and 
the sea calm during the trials actually made. » 

It was required that the soundings should be taken on the arc 
of a great circle, from Valentia, on the west coast of Ireland, to 
Trinity Bay, in the island of Newfoundland. In deep water the 
intervals between each sounding 'were to be from thirty to fifty 
miles, and near shore a much shorter distance. Sixteen casts 
were taken before the steep cliff facing to the west (two hundred 
and fifty miles from the coast) was reached. Judging from these, 
it is now known that the water deepens gradually from the west 
coast of Ireland to the depth of 540 feet, and everywhere with a 
sandy bottom. It then deepens more rapidly, until at a distance 
of 120 miles from land the depth A 2500 feet, with a bottom of 
hard rock. It then shallows gradually to a depth of 1100 feet, 
deepens rapidly to 3300 feet, and shallows again to 1320 feet, 
and at a distance of 22 miles further west, the lead dropped at 
once to 10,500 feefc a fall steeper than that of the Alps on the 
Italian side. In '€his first really deep sounding the weight em¬ 
ployed was 50lbs., not detaching; the line (an ordinary deep-sea 
line) was upwards of an hour running; out, and required an hour 
and three-quarters to haul in. * The lead brought up, l)pth in the 
receptacle intended for it and adhering to the rod and line, a 
soft, mealy, sticky substance, light coloured and mud-like, which 
is designated “ oaze.” tOn the return voyage, with the advantage 
of more experience, with a much heavier weight, consistnig of 
OOlbs. of iron with a deep-sea lead attached, in all 1201bB., b east 
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was taken at a distance of about 25 miles to the west of tlie same 
point. In this case the time of tuning out was only 42 minutes 
16 seconds, but the depth recorded was the same and the bottom 
of the same nature. 

From this staiiing-point the depth was taken and the nature of 
the bottom asceitained, at tolerably regular intervals, all the way 
across. 

existence of the plateau was fully determined, the depth 
being almost everywhere between 10,000 and 12,000 feet,* and the 
bottom almost everywhere of the same peculiar oaze, which is 
presumed to be of no great thickness, as small pieces of rock were 
occasionally brought up with it. In two instances only, between 
the 15th and 45th degrees of west longitude, was the bottom of any 
other material, and in one of these broken shells, in the other twc 
small stones were brought up. West of the 45th degree of 
longitude, the water became gradually less deep as far as the 
60th meridian, after which the depth is nowhere so much as 
1200 feet. 

The evidence thus obtained as to the form and depth of the 
bottom was fully corroborated by the actual laying of the telegraph 
cable, which was completed, as is well known, on Wednesday 
the 4th «f August, 1858, the quantity of cable payed out amount¬ 
ing to 2050 miles, being about S50 miles in excess of the actual 
shortest distance from point to point at the surface from Valentia, 
in Ireland, to Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 

It will be evident to any one who considers the subject for a 
moment, that the eiTcJrs in depth as calculated by the obsoiwa- 
tions recorded can only be in excess. In other words the ocean 
is nowhere deeper than determined by soundings, when those 
soundings bring up specimens of the bottom, while, on the con¬ 
trary, it is quite possible that the depth may really be very much 
exaggerated. Some confirmation, therefore, is needed to satisfy 
us as to the value of the estimate of these depths which wc are 
told are equal to the height of Mont Blanc, and which are 
measured with so little difficulty and in two or three hours by a 
plumb-line. It is true that the uniformity of the result over so 
wide a space is some evidence that there can be no very enoimous 
error, but it occurred on several occasions duiVng the cruise of the 
Cyclops, that observations were made which tended in a remark¬ 
able way to give confidence to those occupied in the survey, and 
satisfy th^m that the error was readly very inconsiderable. The 
repetition of the sounding as nearly as possible in the same spot 


• Only in one spot, between 32* and 33° West longitude, is the dentil less 
than 10,000 feet, aad a little to the east, in 26* West lonmtude, is the only 
great depresjiou, the water being there nearly 15,000 feet (wp. 
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where the sudden drop, already mentioned, occurred, and again 
under very different circumstances, with different kinds of lines, but 
still with the same result; and the obtaining identical results with 
double casts under precisely similar circumstances, gave ample 
proof that the error must be small and was at least constant. 
The employment of the sounding machine, as constructed by 
Massey, and the comparison of its results with those obtained 
quite independently, also constituted a satisfactory check. li^ore- 
over a remarkable occurrence is mentioned by Captain Dayman, 
which goes far to sliow that the effect of under currents on deep 
soundings is so small as to render it veiy doubtful whether such 
things can exist. 

The case was this : on an evening when the sea was too high 
to employ smaller lines, a cast was taken with tapered whale-line 
and a sinker of 9Glbs. weight. Tlio depth, as given by the sound¬ 
ing machine, corrected from former observations, was 2176 
fathoms (13,050 feet), but on this occasion 2400 fathoms 
(14,100 feet) of lino had been paid out to make sure of detaching 
the weight, and the result was that 200 fathoms of line next the 
sinker came up to the surface in a tangled coil. “ The sinker 
itself was detached and the valve full of soft oaze, but that part 
of the line which had lain at the bottom as a coil was ia many 
places covered with the same kind ol oaze, which had adhered to 
it throughout its passage to the surface." 

The amount of line, therefore, wljich had been out when the 
sinker was detached could only have been 2200 fathoms, or 
about 24 fathoms more than that shown Wy the machine. As 
the ship was throughout the sounding exactly over the line, and 
the depth marked by the sounding machine agrees so nearly with 
the quantity of line required to roach the bottom, it would appear 
that the line must have been carried down perpendicularly, and 
that, therefore, no under current affected it. 

It must not he supposed that a lino can be sent down to these 
vast depths and brought back to the snrlhco without showing 
some marks of the change of condition to which it had 
been exposed. The pressure of the air at the sea level being 
15lb, to every square iuch of surface, the pressure of the 
water at a depth of^l 5,000 feet will be upwards of 400 times 
that amount, or nearly three tons to tlie square inch. About one 
ton weight of whale hne would be rcquij'ed to reach the depth of 
2400 fathoms, and as the surface of that quantity of lide is as 
much as 2400 square feet, the friction in lifting it througli the 
water becomes enormously great. We are told that, startung 
with the 12-horse engine iik) haul in, '' it was necessary to raise the 
steam so as to obtain a pressure of 12lbs. on tha square inch 
before overcoming the inertia and moving the line." ** The tar 
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was forced out of the rope in an extraordinary manner, several 
'of the splices started and the rope was much stretched.” 

The mere determination of one line of soundings across the 
Atlantic, although a very important work and a great step in 
advance in the science of hydrography, is yet a very small &ag- 
ment of the knowledge that must be acquired sooner or later of 
the great tracts of ocean covering so large a part of the surface of 
our^globe. Much has been already done, chiefly by American 
authorities, in determining approximately the form of the ocean 
£oor of the Atlantic generally, and obtaining contour lines of 
equal dcptli by which ultimately the maps of this ocean will be 
marked. As for as we know at present, the deepest part of the 
North Atlantic is on the American side south of the great banks 
of Newfoundland, between the fortieth and thirty-fifth parallel j of 
latitude. There appears here to bo a great basin whose axis ranges 
east and west for nearly a thousand miles, and whose depth below 
the sea level is believed to exceed the extreme elevation of the 
highest point of the Himalayan mountains. Far away east of 
tliis depression, the islands of the Azores rise suddenly out of 
deep water, and are separated from the shores of Portugal and 
Morocco, and the narrow entrance to the Mediterranean, by a 
trench *Furying in depth from 15,000 to 18,000 feet. South of the 
same great depression of the Atlantic, the coralline group of the 
Bermudas is separated in like manner from the more continuous 
land of the West Indian Islands by more than 20,000 feet of 
water. Parallel to the north east coast of South America is very 
deep water, apparenfiiy a continuation of the deep trench, already 
alluded to, off the west coast of Europe. The central port of the 
Atlantic is far less deep — a million of square miles at least 
having a depth of 10,000 feet, or less, and partaking ap¬ 
parently of the nature of a plateau, of which the so-called 
telegraph plateau forms a part, but is a little deeper. The Cape 
de Verd islands appear to hse abruptly out of exceedingly deep 
water, and on both sides of the mid Atlantic, though chiefly on 
the western or American side, the water continues deep to within 
a short distance of the respective continents. 

Such, in a few words, is the result of deep soundings in the 
seas of which we know most, os being molh; immediately within 
our range. Already does the complete form of that important 
portion of our earth bqgin to loom obscurely in the distance; 
already'c are engineers beginning to speculate on new lines for 
conveying telegraph cables; already does the geologist endeavour 
to trace the eifect of forces of blevation and depression, in refer¬ 
ence to these outlined valleys and depressed plateaux, so singu¬ 
larly corresponding to the mountain plains and elevated plateaux 
of the lahd. It is clear, however, that the line and plummet have 
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still much work to perform; that great classes of facts have still 
to be accumulated; and that the outline, only shadowed forth at 
present, has to be filled up with innumerable details; but it is 
also clear that another department of exact science has been 
opened out for investigation, and that the results, whatever they 
may be and wherever they may lead, must, in the course of a few 
years, be subjects of careful study to practical as well as scientific 
men. 

While experimen^ng on the depth of the sea, observations hove 
been made at the same time concerning the temperature at various 
cleptlis, and these are not without important bearing on the subject 
of telegraphy. 

It has been known for many years that the temperature of deep 
water, especially in warm seas, is much lower than that of the 
surface ; and so long ago as 1823, Colonel Sabine communicated 
to the Koyal Society the result of experiments with register ther¬ 
mometers in tropical water supposed to be a thousand fathoms 
deep. In the case reported, the temperature at that depth was 
45*8°, that of the surface being 83“. The temperature of surface 
water varies, as a matter of necessity, in different latitudes and 
under the influence of the numerous oceanic currents which flow 
like rivers through the great ocean, * 

Combined with the sounding operations of the Cyclops, syste¬ 
matic observations were made of the temperature of the bottom. 

Seven such observations are recorded out of twenty-five sound¬ 
ings, and in four of them the temperature varied only from 38’8° 
to 40‘8° F., in dilfercncos of depth varying *from 3000 to 14,000 
feet. In a fifth observation, the temperature at 8500 feet was 
only 37‘2°; imd in a sixth, at 8000 feet, it was 44°; while in the 
seventh and last case there was probably an error, the tempera¬ 
ture at 1500 fathoms (0000 feet) being recorded as 40'9°, and at 
2000 fathoms (12,000 feet) 49’5°, yo doubt a clerical eiTor for 
39-5°. 

On the w’holc, as well from these observations ns from others 
in different seas, the temperature of deep water in all latitudes 
appears to bo very low, but not, as far as yet observed, nearly so 
low ns that of grea^st density of sea-water, which is 25*4° F. 
The temperature generally diminishes with considerable regularity 
in descending. 

It has already been remarked that the evidence obtained by the 
Cyclops' soundings went to prove that there were eithar no im¬ 
portant currents in deep water, or that if any such existed they 
were too inconsiderable to affect the observations made. As 
rdrely more than an hou^ elapsed, and often not more than thirty 
or forty minutes, in reaching the bottom, the effect of «a small 
current would not, perhaps, be very perceptible; but the con- 
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elusion arrived at by Captain Dayman is, that the effect of deop 
currents on the deep soundings may be regarded as inappreciable. 

After Avhat has been said of the nearly uniform depth of the 
great plateau over which it was proposed to carry the telegraph 
cable, and the very small rapidity of submarine currents, if, 
indeed, any such exist, it will hardly be necessary to say that no 
danger to the cable can ai'ise, either from the chance of its being 
moved along the bottom after being once deposited or from the 
drifting of gravel along the bottom, nor yet from icebergs ground¬ 
ing on any part where the cable is laid- It is true that the mag¬ 
nitude and depth of these fragments of polar glaciers is sometimes 
sufficiently large to justify alarm, for some have been described 
measuring upwards of two miles in circumference, and rising as 
much as 900 feet above the surface, corresponding to a depth of 
nearly 2500 feet. But nothing of this kind could interfere, except, 
indeed, at the entrance of Trinity Bay, near the great bank of 
Newfoundland, and the most that could nnive in the vicinity of 
the wire would be such mud and stones as arc deposited during 
the partial melting of the icebergs while travelling southwards 
many thousand feet overhead. 

The material of the sea bottom; the kind of surface on which 
the cable would have to reposp; the possibility of the cable being 
exposed to any destructive influence from the presence of marine 
animals; these were nil-important practical questions which needed 
some investigation. To all of-thein rcjilies Imvi been obtained by 
the experiments ajul observations already made, and not ii little 
interesting are the facts determined. 

* C TTS (^f an ingeniously-constructed valve adapted to the 
sinker, considerable quantities of the soft mud, shells, or small 


stones are brought up on almost every occasion when tho bottom 
is reached, unless the bottom consists of naked rock, and in that 
case there is sufficient indication to place the fact beyond doubt. 

AVe are indebted to the Americans for the first successful 
attempt to bring to the upper world and to the light of day tho 
secrets of those deep, dark dwelling-places, till now so utterly 
without relation to human interests, but through which hereafter 
all the important events of the world will he! communicated. By 
the aid of Brooke’s sounding apparatus, aoout six years ago, 
samples of bottom from a depth of upwards of ten thousand feet 
were brought up, and heii^ labelled and carefully preserved, were 
transmitted to competent natnrnliks for microscopic examination. 
Professor Bailey, of West Pointj United States, immediately de¬ 
tected their true character. These samples seem to have con¬ 
sisted of the same kind of tenacious muA since called oaze; aild 
on examining the minute particles of which the mud is made up, 
it was found that a very large proportion was composed of little 
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skeletons or shells constructed by minute inhabitants of the 
sea. 

When, however, the soundings were taken systematically across 
the Atlantic at intervals of thirty or forty miles, and occasionally 
repeated, and in every case, with one or two exceptions, the same 
peculiar tenacious mud was brought up, it became evident that 
some important widely-acting cause had been at work, and that 
the condition and nature of this mud, whatever it might be,^was 
the ordinary condition of mud at tlie bottom of deep water, at 
least in the North Atlantic Ocean on the great platform. And we 
have already seen that this platform occupies at least a million of 
square miles. The specimens obtained by the Cyclops were trans¬ 
mitted to Professor Huxley for examination, and he at once 
noticed a singular uniformity of character, all the specimens con¬ 
sisting of nn impalpable powder with a mixture of slight grittincss. 
A large proportion of the whole readily dissolves in dilute acid, 
and the residuum is made up of angular fragments of some clear 
mineral, and freqiumtly of a j^eculiar transparent green mineral. 
Of the soluble matter, composed of carbonate of lime, one portion 
consists of a multitude of very curious rounded bodies, to all ap¬ 
pearance consisting of several concentric coats round a clear centre, 
somewhat like single cells of the plant Frotococcus ; the rest, fully 
nine-tenths by weight of the whole tlcposit, consists of the minute 
skeletons, rather than shells, of a class of animal beings known but 
little to the great ipass of mankind,^but certainly playing no un- 
important part in the history of the world. These creatures are 
called Foramimfera^ and it adds to the extnlordinary character of 
this deposit that almost all the skeletons are but infinite repe¬ 
titions of varieties of form of one single species,* The particles 
which are not calcareous, and are, therefoi’o, insoluble in acids, are 
partly of vegetable origin and belong to the class Diatomacete, 
chiefly of the remarkable kind termed Coscinodisciis, and partly 
animal, being either Polycistince or Iho spicules of sponges. A 
little information as to tliesc forms of animal and vegetable life 
will be useful, and is, indeed, necessary to the right understand¬ 
ing of the nature of this deep sea mud. The reader must not be 
frightened at the hard and unfamiliar names, and he will find that 
in this curious department of natural history there is abundant 
material of interest. 

The study of those simplest forms coexistence which can only 
be recognised under the microscope, and which requirqT all the 

* This species is called Glohigerina^ It has been found that in these early 
forms of life the varieties of species ore so great, that it becomes difficult to 
distinguish more than one species of a genus. The specimens not referable to 
Globigeriua are many of them other foraminifero, referablerto ^ur*or fire 
different sixscics. 
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perfeotioD of optical knowledge, combined with mechanical skill, 
to render them visible even to the cultivated eye, is of very 
modem date, and has hardly yet become popular. It is, indeed, 
the case that very vague ideas are enter^ned as to the value 
of the evidence in microscopic investigations generally, and 
many intelligent and well-informed persons are to be found who, 
while they fully admit the accuracy of measurements as to the 
distance of the planets from the sun, and even of the nearest 
fixed stars from the earth, who can count the number and esti¬ 
mate the rapidity of the waves required to produce sounds of a 
certain pitch, and calculate the rate at which a message is con¬ 
veyed along the wire of an electric telegraph, will still regard as 
fabulous the measurement and accurate delineation of objects of 
which thousands would be required to become perceptibh, to 
unassisted vision. Yet nothing can be more certain and satis¬ 
factory than the evidence ofiered by the microscope. The optical 
and mechanical improvements that have aided the astronomer 
have been no less efficacious when applied to this instrument, and 
the advance of natural history and physiology within the last few 
years has been mainly owing to the improvements in its construc¬ 
tion and in the mode of handling and managing it. 

Among the most carious qf the investigations that have hence 
arisen arc those to which wo would now direct attention—^namely, 
the forms in which life, or rather the result of life, organization, first 
shows itself in nature. The, adaptation of inorganic or mineral 
matter to organic or animal and vegetable existence involves, no 
doubt, mysteries nof yet solved, but vast strides are being made 
towards their solution. As at present known, the formation of a 
simple individual cell, or closed membranous bag, consisting of a 
solid cell wall and fluid contents, is the foundation of organized 
existence. This cell, in the case of a plant, is enclosed by a 
double membrane—^the inner one albuminous, and agreeing in its 
composition with animal tissues (containing nitrogen), the outer 
consisting of a substance nearly identical with starch, and con¬ 
taining no nitrogen. The fluid contained is albuminous near the 
cell-wall, watery towards the interior, and often charged with 
some colouring ingredient. 

In the simplest cases these various ports^of the cell are not to 
be traced very distinctly, often passing from one into another, and 
in many of them the sin^ple cell is an actual isolated individual, 
having separate existence. All 'degrees of combination of cells 
may be found in nature, and the largest and most complicated 
forms of vegetation are but mulfdplications of the cell. The cells 
themselves multiply by division, each oQe elongating, contracting 
in the>]iuddles> separating into two, and thus doubling, this being 
essentially the nature of growth. 
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The animal cell in its simplest fom almost exactly resembles 
the vegetable cell, except that it has no outer coating of starch 
and that the fluid contents are -without colouring granules. The 
amplest animal forms are thus even more simple apparently 
than those of the vegetable kingdom, but from their very sim* 
plicity they present marks of a higher organization. They are 
capable, by -^e mere wrapping round of the walls of the cells, of 
assuming the functions of a stomach. The vegetable cell* ob¬ 
tains food—that is, jnatter by which it grows—^by the absorption 
of inorganic elements by its surface; the animal cell is de¬ 
pendent for nourishment on organic compounds already formed 
(whether animal or vegetable), which it takes somehow or other 
into the interior of its body, either possessing a separate stomach 
or becoming a stomach for each separate occasion. This very 
brief outline of the state of knowledge on the subject of the lowest 
forms of existence will bo sufficient to explain the nature of those 
animals and vegetables whose remains have been found at the 
bottom of the Atlantic. ^ 

Among the simplest tribes of simple plants there are two 
especially interesting to the microscopist, presenting the most re¬ 
markable forms, and an appearance of volition which has caused 
them to be regarded by many as aiymated. One of theiSe tribes 
inhabits fresh water exclusively, the other occurs in the sea. Of 
these two the latter are further remarkable for having the firm 
external coating of the cell of which they consist consolidated by 
silex, this silicious or flinty envelop taking the form of two con¬ 
cave valves or plates, perfectly symmetrical, closely applied to 
each other, and leaving a cavity between them for the fluid con¬ 
tents of the cell. The form of the cavity differs greatly, admit¬ 
ting of a marvellous variety of exquisitely beautiful patterns which 
these singular bodies present to the eye of tlie microscopic 
observer. As, however, some comij^unication is required firom 
without, apertures are provided along the line of contact of the 
two valves, presenting curious rows of dots wonderfully compli¬ 
cating the appearance of the valves and rendering it extremely 
difficult to determine. The multiplication of these cells is by 
division, and is very rapid, and each cell appears capable of assum¬ 
ing diflerent forms the various stages of its growth. Thus 
each peculiarity may be perpetuated, and the variety in detail is 
tdmost infinite. In their earliest states of existence sac}i organ¬ 
isms possess a power of sponlaneons movement, altliDiig^ no 
organs of locomotion have been detected. 

These very singular vegetablel are called Diotomacea or Dia- 
toms, and amongst them tSe Coscinodigetu is exceedingly dl)niidwt 
in a fossil state, especially in Virginia, United StateSjvBezgnida, and 
Oran (Algeria). It is also the genns whidi is found abundantly 
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in the submarine Atlantic mud, at all depths over all parts of the 
great plateau. 

The Diatoms, whose remains thus form a sensible proportion 
of the silicious part of the oaze on which the telegraph 
cable rests, inhabit fresh water as well as the sea, and soarcely 
any water is without them. When circumstances are favourable 
they multiply so rapidly as to close up harbours and diminish 
the»depth of channels. They are found not only in tempe¬ 
rate latitudes, but in the arctic and antai’ctic seas enclosed in 
newly-formed ice, which they stain of a brown colour. One de¬ 
posit of mud, chiefly consisting of their valves, is mentioned by 
Dr. Hooker as being not less than 400 miles long and 120 miles 
broad, its thickness great and continually increasing. This bed 
exists on the flanks of Victoria Land, in 78° South latitude, and 
many others of large dimensions are known. 

l.et us next consider the nature of those forms of animal life 
of which the cases or skeleton frames are accumulated in such 
large proportions in fhe submarine mud. These include all the 
calcareous (which, it will be remembered, form nine-tenths of the 
whole), and pail; of the silicious particles. They represent three 
groups, into which the simplest forms of animated nature are 
divide(f, but they are not Animalcules, in the sense in which that 
word has long been employed, for under this name have been in¬ 
cluded a heterogeneous assembly of plants, zoophytes, minute 
crustaceans (water fleas, &c.), larvce of worms, and molluscs. 
Neither are they tmeLifusoiia, or infusory animalcules, which are 
for the most part more complex and have no skeleton. The 
group we find at the bottom of the Atlantic is called by natu- 
raUsts Bhizopoda, or root-footed animals, and they consist 
essentially of cells of irregular and very variable shape, vaguely 
extending long root-like appendages by means of which food is 
drawn within their range, ^ny part of the surface of each cell is 
capable of doubling over the food presented, thus forming a tem¬ 
porary stomach, but after assimilation the ‘surface returns to its 
original state, or assumes some other form. In most of the 
animals of this group a kind of carapace, or shell, is formed in 
the cell-wall, either by the secretion or mechanical aggregation of 
mineral matter, generally the former, and thj^root-like projections 
then pass either through one opening of the carapace or through 
many pf^rforations in it. (Large compound structures or accumu¬ 
lations <$f individual cells exist, eHch cell to a certain extent inde¬ 
pendent, each secreting either a carapace or some silicious or 
homy framework, and together 'bonstmeting a complex skeleton 
singularly resembling some of those s&ells which belong to the 
most fii^ly organized of the testacea. 

Under the name Foraminifera are included such of these sin* 
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gniar beings as secrete many-chambered calcareous shells, the 
chambers of 'which do not communicate with each other, although 
all of them are perforated outwards. Every so-called shell is tho 
habitation of a group of individuals, each having its own cell 
coated witli carbonate of lime; and the compound animal, although 
its shape is often the same wlien formed under similar condi¬ 
tions, admits of almost indefinite varieties, a fact which will 
not seem surprising when the mode of accumulation is considefed. 
Each individual extcyids its projecting root-like filaments irregu¬ 
larly into the water from every exposed surface, and at intervals 
divides itself and becomes two individuals, each coated with its 
shell. Should the direction taken previous to this division bo a 
straight line, the newly-formed double or compound shell is 
straight; should it be spiral, however, the shell is spiral. There 
seems no necessary limit cither to the form or the magnitude at¬ 
tainable by this mode of increase, and thus these so-called shells, 
originating with individuals so minute that they require the 
highest powers of the best microscopes tu perceive, are occa¬ 
sionally developed into habitations as large as a crown-piece, and 
composed of chambers whose numbers are beyond count. In 
one of the types of these singular animals there may be seen, 
when the calcareous shell is removedi, a central mass of that pecu¬ 
liar animal matter which corresponds to the'contents of the simple 
cell, nearly surrounded by a larger concentric mass of the same 
material not adhering except at one ’foint. From this are given 
off stalk-like processes, each terminating with, a nodular mass, or 
bud, and from each of these others, so that the compound body is 
formed of a number of concentric rings, each made up of such 
buds, and each as it enlarges requiring an increased number of 
buds to complete it. Another type (including the NtiinmuliteBj 
a well-known group exceedingly abundant in a fossil state), is 
more complicated in the structure of tjie shell, each partition wall 
being double; but this does not prevent the root-like processes 
from being projected, nor is there any essential difference in the 
compound animal mass. 

The species of foraminifer which composes, almost to the ex¬ 
clusion of all others, the deep Atlantic mud is called Qlohigerina* 
It has been traced tt^ough a complete series of gradations from 
less than a thousandth of an inch in diameter, when it consists of 
only one or two cells, up to more thaA a sixtieth of an inch. 
In tho single cell the w^all is smooth and thin, but as it afids cell 
to cell the older ones become J)e3et with tubercles, the wall 
thickens, and the whole appearance becomes modified. 

The natural home of vhe foraminiiera appears to he in the 
deeper parts of the ocean, commencing where the tegular "^inha- 
[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLn.>-NEW Smibs, Vol. XVI. No. 11. 11 
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bitanls of limited depths terminate. Whether, indeed, the un¬ 
numbered myriads, ■whose remains form the mud of the telegraph 
plateau really inhabited in a living state the vast depths at which 
these remains are found, or whether, inhabiting moderately deep 
water, their skeletons sank to the bottom after death, there is hardly 
sufficient evidence yet to say, although, according to Professor 
Huxley, the balance of probabilities inclines in the former direction. <• 
However this may be, it is certain that they have lived at no great 
distance, and that where they abound no animals occur capable of 
producing so marked an eflFect on the floor of the ocean. 

Besides the foraminifera, whose calcareous skeletons fom so 
large a part of the mud, there is another group of almost similar, 
hut much more minute animals who have the power of secreting 
flinty, instead of calcareous valves, and who liave evidently played 
an important part in tlie waters of the Atlantic. Marvellous in¬ 
deed, and fantastical almost beyond conception, are the forms 
assumed by these little bodies. Their shells are prolonged into 
spines, and the cella contents of the shell generally only occupy 
the upper part of it, being there divided into four parts. They 
appear to be very widely diffused, but are much less easily recog¬ 
nised,than the foraminifers, owing to their smaller size. Not¬ 
withstanding their small dimensions, important beds are made up 
of them in many parts of the world. These are the Polycistiiuc 
of naturalists. 

Sponges are animal subs<,ances composed of a fibrous network, 
strengthened by spicules of flint, or more rarely carbonate of lime, 
and clothed with a soft flesh consisting of a multitude of soft 
cells of the simplest kind. They are, however, provided with 
small hair-like filaments, which can be kept in constant vibration, 
and these filaments line canals, or cavities in the cell, which com¬ 
mence in small pores at the surface, find terminate in large vents. 
Through these canals, by the vibration of the filaments, cun-ents 
of water are kept constantly passing, bringing in food and carry¬ 
ing out matter not assimilated. 

The simplest skeleton of the sponge is an irregular network of 
fibres. Sometimes these are homy, as in the common sponge 
used for domestic purposes, hut more freouently they are stony, 
often extending in sefs of three from a common centre. In form 
they are sometimes knotted, sometimes conical, and sometimes 
perfectly straight. * , 

It is thought that each spicule was originally a cell on which 
a case of stony matter has beep secreted. A few of theso sponge 
spicules complete the list of substances which form the mud of 
the Atlantic, and cover the wide expanse of its vast floor between 
iEuroperand 'America. 

Where, then, it may be asked, are— 
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the thousand fearful wracks; 

The thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels. 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea.” 

Or where at least are the remains of those far larger and more 
^ important—as they seem to us—inhabitants of the deep ? How 
is it that we do not find the bones and teeth and scales of fisHes, 
the shells, starfishes, sorals, and other comparatively indestructible 
materials belonging to marine animals ? Where are the drifted 
pebbles and sand that might have been anticipated, and what has 
become of all the hard materials that must have been accumulated 
in the courso of time ? 

Now although the ocean abounds with life, yet it is certain 
that the conditions of deep water are altogether unfavourable for 
the existence of fishes, and even of most of the locomotive mol¬ 
luscs and crustaceans, provided with shells or carapaces. The 
actual limit of deptJi to which such animals can reach, even in 
ordinary cases, is not very well known; but there is no reason 
to suppose that below 500 fathoms (3000 feet) any large animals 
are constantly present. ^ 

On the other hand, the surface, “and probably all depths of 
water in wide tracts of sen, abound with the lower forms of exist¬ 
ence, often to such an extent as to manifest themselves by their 
phosphorescent properties, and it is "6nly reasonable to conclude 
that whore the requirements of existence arc smallest, conditions 
the least favourable are still sufftciently favourable for the purpose. 
A few whales, some shoals of porpoises, and occasionally a few 
other fish, appear near the surface in mid-Atlantic; but most of 
these are confined to small depths, and certainly none reach those 
dark profundities where the mere difference of pressure would 
produce the instant destruction of animals so highly organised. 
On the death of these denizens of the upper waters, their carcasses 
become the prey of marine animals gradually lower in organiza¬ 
tion, until at length we roach those simple organisms just de- 
scribed^ Long before the remains of the surface animals could 
reach tne bottom they are, therefore, assimilated, perhaps pass¬ 
ing through many transmigrations, and ending with the lowest. 
This may be the real explanation of the mystery* 

There are not wanting some points df geological interest in 
the discoveries made with regard to the Atlantic sea iSottom. 
The material discovered—the fin^ mud described by Professor 
Huxley—closely resembles very fine chalk; and this is the case 
not only in mechanical anu physical character, but also in the 
nature of the shells found in it. The kind of foraifiinifer which 
forms so large a part of the mud is abundantly represented in 

iia 
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the chalk, the carious silicious skeletons and the sponge spicules 
are also present there, and in something of the same proportions. 
The thickness of chalk is, however, so great, that we can hardly 
assume that it was formed hy deposits of this kind. 

Too little is yet known of the contour lines of the Atlantic 
Ocean floor to justify any important generalizations in relation to 
the physical geography of the world. That on the whole the, 
vaot tract between Europe and Africa and the two Americas, 
presents deep depressions nearly parallel with the lofty elevations 
of the Andes on the West, and the great Alpine, Pyrenean, and 
Himalayan chains on the East; that there are large tracts ap¬ 
proximately level; that from these rise lofty peaks at distant 
intervals, and numerous lesser elevations; all this, at least, seems 
abundantly proved, and thus wo may bo said to have discovered 
that the system of construction exhibited in that port of the 
earth's crust above the level of the sea is carried out also below 
that level. Wo have also penetrated one step in advance of this 
knowledge. ^ 

The outline of European ground, as marked at its contact with 
the water line, would be seen to vary but little, were the whole of 
the water removed from the North Atlantic Ocean, and the interval 
between Europe and Amerjca laid bare to our view. The land 
would be seen continued with a gradual slope for about 200 miles 
to the West, and would then terminate with a steep cliff' parallel to 
the present shore, towards a^depressed plain, at least 7000 feet below. 

In the same way the American land would slope to meet another, 
but less precipitous cliff', the total amount of depression being 
nearly the same. Between these two cliffs, however, a new world 
w'ould be presented, the details of which require much careful 
investigation, especially in the large tract extending from about 
the 50th parallel of North latitude to the equator. We only 
know at present with certainty, that the plateau commencing at a 
depth of 10,000 feet below the present sea level, is itself but one 
of a series of descending steps, the lowest of which is probably 
80,000 feet deeper. The extreme difference of level between the 
lowest depression of the Atlantic and the highest peaks of the 
Andes and Himalayan mountains seems to he not less thAi 60,000 
feet; but this interval, though certainly liVr'ge, is small compared 
with the magnitude of our planet, as it would hardly be equivalent 
to a thickness of on inch of the surface of Mr. Wyld's great globe 
in Lei'jester-square. • 

A little north of the 50th parallel of latitude at the bottom of 
the Atlantic ocean, where thfi plateau already described is un¬ 
broken by any great depression, and >.on a soft bed of mud con¬ 
stantly thickening, and composed almost entirely of carbonate of 
lime, tnere lies now some 1500 miles of disabled telegraphic cable 
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deposited last summer at a depth varying from 10,000 to 13,000 
feet. 

This cable is already, perhaps, covered with new coats of mud 
of the same kind, composed of the calcareous and silicious cover¬ 
ings of myriads of little animals brought into existence since it 
was laid. On this bed the temperature undergoes little change 
throughout the year, being constantly about that of an average 
winter s day in our climate. A perpetual calm exists there, undis¬ 
turbed by the destructive storms that rage above; the icebergs, 
however large, float ftir overhead, and only occasionally let fall a 
part of their load of stones and sand. Even the whales, deep and 
rapid as their movements are, never approach these dark abysses; 
no deep drift is carried along, and no accident disturbs the mono¬ 
tonous level. But even the few days during which the cable was 
enabled to act, have shown that this apparent calm is not without 
its interruptions. The electric fire that circulates through the 
earth is found to exert here its full influence, and willingly mokes 
use of the means that man has contrived to facilitate its progress. 
The electrician places the wire as a means of communication, and 
at once receives a message from nature herself, which Imfiles and 
confuses him. The wire that has enabled him at Valentia to 
communicate with Newfoundland, serves also as an index §£ earth 
cv^ti’ents and magnetic storms, of whose nature, frequency, and in- 
tPc<;ity he lias still much to learn. Far away in America, within 
the Arctic circle, a broad bright beai^of light shoots up from tlie 
horizon to the zenith, and is followed by flashes and coruscations. 
An Aurora Borealis is seen—a magnetic storrA is commencing. At 
that same instant the news is transmitted along the floor of the 
ocean by means of our wire, forwarded by no human hands, and 
in accordance with no human code of signals. Backwards and 
forwards, ns if endowed with some strange vitality, the telegraphic 
needle is seen to vibrate, and the electrician must stand by power¬ 
less, trembling, like Frankenstein, at'*the monster he has called 
into life. The magnetic storm passes through tlie earth, and the 
use of the telegraph by man is for the time suspended. 

Even when completely established, there can be no doubt that 
the communication will bo subject to various risks and interrup¬ 
tions. The wire tha*|Was made to couvey the electric influence 
across the ocean was sutSciently thick to resist any strain it was 
thought likely to have to bean Whether, however, it may not, 
where partially injured, have become melted by the intense beat 
evolved during the passage of magnetic storms, and even of the 
strong magnetic currents employed in communicating the early 
messages, is a question ^that has not yet been answered^ but 
at any rate it is in the highest degree probable that ip, the 
course of time the copper would have become reduced to^the crys- 
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talline state, and the cohesion of the metal reduced so as to render it 
incapable of resisting even a very small strain. These and other 
practical difficulties may arise and will have to he overcome. 
Meanwhile, the great problem of telegraphy is solved, and tho 
question of extending telegraphic communication is chiefly limited 
by monetai 7 considerations as to whether any particular line 
would be of sufficient political or commercial importance to justify 
the expense.* 

AVe now know that deep-sea soundings can be taken at com¬ 
paratively small cost, and with sufficient certtfinty to act upon, and 
that they will reveal to us the depth and nature of the sea bottom 
in any part of the ocean; wo know that, with certain precautions, 
a cable of small wires, enclosed in gutta-percha, weighing seven, 
ounces per linear foot, can be sunk on the sea bottom at a depth 
vaiydng from ten to fifteen thousand feet, without material injury, 
and that a wire thus sunk can convey intelligible signals in an 
almost inappreciable space of time. AVe have succeeded jn 
ganging the depths of the ocean, iu learning the shape and nature 
of its bottom, in detelmining its temperature, in satisfying our¬ 
selves as to what animals live and die there, and in bringing into 
a tangible and practical form the various results of these investi- 
gationsc. The power that attracts the needle to the pole, and has 
for centuries guided the navigator aijross the surface of the wanjf, 
is now rendered available in providing means of communicatoin 
through its hitherto uufathpmed depths, and the girdle is being 
put round the world which will at no distant time unite all civi¬ 
lized nations into ono great brotherhood. 


Art. VI.—Garibaldi and the Italian Volunteers. 

f 

La ToBcane et sea Grand Duca Autrichiena, Paris. 1859. 

I T has so often been repeated that “ no man is a prophet in his 
own country/* that the dictum is generally accepted as a truth. 

Yet all countries, and many periods of history, show brilliant 

—' 

* The following statement of the actual number of messages that passed 
across the Atlantic during the^ time when the coudition of the line was still 
doubtfah ^will show clearly how complete was the success and how great the 
certainty fnat submarine lines will ultimately be laid. Exciusive of conversa¬ 
tions amongst the clerks, 97 messaccs, consisting of 1002 words and 6476 
letters, were sent from Valcntia to J^cwfouudland, and duly comprehended, 
while 269 messages, of 2840 words and 13,^3 letters, were received from 
Newfoigidland inlreland. This gives a total of 366 messages, consisting of 
^942 words^ made up of 20,219 lotters, actually transmitted. 
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examples to the contrary. At different epochs men have started 
up from among a people, and suddenly acquiring an almost 
unbounded influence, have raised a name, before unknown, to the 
pinnacle of earthly glory. Such characters are well woi’thy of our 
attention. Wo cannot reflect on the career of Mahomet or 
Washington, of Luther or Eienzi, or of any other of the great 
religious or political agitators of the human mind, without seeking 
to discover by what means such men wound themselves into the 
hearts of their contemporaries, and what the secret springs \lie 
response of which gave tliem their almost magic power. We 
shall find, on inquiry, that their minds corresponded to a deep-felt 
and secret want of their time and nation, and that, however much 
they might otherwise difler from one another, they were all 
impressed with the truth and importance of what they deemed 
their mission. Jt would seem, moreovei', that they were all the 
creations of their period and race before tlicy became its guide. 

character of each among them ^ydH formed in youth by the 
events of the times, his opinions being moulded by those of his 
countrymen. The quality they all possessed in common was 
that of conoentrating the aspirations, the passions, and even the 
prejudices of a whole nation, into a single focus, and thus intensi¬ 
fying them into action, as the lava of a long-sleeping^ crater 
suddenly bursts forth into violent* eruj)tion. Then a people, 
recognising in the claimant for popular sway a reflection of itself, 
purified and exalted by the long thought by which the process of 
assimilation must necessarily ho competed, place in the leader a 
confidence which no other could inspire, and Jjy their faith enable 
liim to ripen into deeds the conception tlioy had originally 
engendered. For if a chief be indispensable to carry into execu¬ 
tion a popular thought, all the genius and devotedness one indi¬ 
vidual can bring to the task of destroying a moral or material 
bondage are utterly thrown away, unless he find a nation to 
uphold his idea. It is the conjunctijn of the two—of the leader 
and the people—that have made the grand epochs of history and 
produced the greatest celebrities of action. 

tloseph Garibaldi is essentially such a man as we describe. He 
may he said to resume in himself the mind and heart of Italy. 
His character was formed by the events of her history as they 
rolled out before his lyes; from early youth upwards, he has par¬ 
taken her vicissitudes, his opinions have passed through the suc¬ 
cessive phases of her aspirations, often j^receding the thought of 
his people, yet never in contradiction to it, and his s^ord has 
ever been the first to fly from Ih^ scabbard at the first symptom 
of a struggle, whether the enemy were the Pope or the Aus^an. 
Thus formed by tbe action of Italian thought and deeds, he now 
in turn influences Italy, and at the present hourhiif name is mom 
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familiar at every cottage hearth than that of the soldior-king or 
his potent ally; the reputation of the chief makes service in hia 
bands more attractive than any other to the adventurous youth of 
all classes, and the approach of his little army inspired the 
Austrian soldiers with more dread than that of the numerous bat¬ 
talions of the allies. 

Born at Nice, on the 4th of June, 1807, he had already entered 
the Sardinian navy when the Italian mind was roused from its 
lon^ slumber. The inhabitants of the Ligurian coasts have been 
known for ages as bold mariners, and, to this day, tliey launch 
out to sea and brave the perils of the Atlantic in craft that appear 
but ill-deserving of their confidence. The habit of relying on 
their own resources lias fostered in them a rough spirit of inde¬ 
pendence and a love of adventure, unrivalled in the rest of the 
Peninsula. Garibaldi, the son of an old sea-captain, was jilenti- 
fiilly endowed with the peculiarities of his race. The constant 
sight of the sea, and the early habit of struggling with tlje 
elements, doubtless contributed to form his intense and passion¬ 
ate love of liberty; and often confined to Genoa by the duties of 
his service, he was naturally predisposed to adopt the doctrines of 
Mazzini—himself n Genoese—who at that time first appeared on 
the stage of Italian politics. Mazzini was not theil what he has 
become since. He had just ploclaimed that idea of Italian unity, 

which had seemed a fair but marble statue since the davs of 

_ • 

Machiavelli and Dante, to be a living,object of desire; his country¬ 
men were struck with adnii^ion at the boldness of liis projects, 
and fascinated by the eloquence with which he defended them; 
and the means he pointed out for attainment of the ultimate aim 
seemed the only ones possible, while every sovereign of the 
Peninsula was closely leagued with Austria and bent in lowly 
submission before the successor of St. Peter. Mnzzini's thoughts 
were then in harmony with those of his nation, other and more- 
practical men had not as yet* attempted the realization of his idea, 
solitary and continual brooding had not deadened him to all but 
the suggestions of his own self-adoring and mystical mind, nor 
had exile dug a deep abyss between his highly-coloured ideal and 
the practical aspirations of his countrymen. It was therefore 
natural that Garibaldi, already an ardent devotee of Italian liberty, 
should readily enter into schemes the practi(?dhility of which had 
not yet been put to the test. 

The first attempt at thfi regeneration of Italy hy means of the 
revolutidh was crushed in the bud, Mazzini and his chief par¬ 
tisans were forced to seek safety in flight, and Garibaldi, whose 
offence was rendered the more heinous by his rank in the Sar¬ 
dinian navy, soon found himself an ^ilo at Marseilles. His 
character {vas too frank and energetic for him to partake the mole- 
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like existence of his leader; conspiracy, however noble its object, 
was no occupation for one who is emphatically the soldier of Italy, 
and whose object through life has been to prove that his country¬ 
men are ns w'ell endowed with all military qualities as the most 
martial of European nations. For awhile. Garibaldi passed over 
to Tunis, but finding no scope for the development of his energies, 
he soon sought a wider field of action in South America, where he 
entered the service of the Eepublic of Uruguay, then engng»d in 
a struggle for independence with Eosas, the Dictator of Buenos 
Ayres. ^ 

The task entrusted to Garibaldi would have been enough to 
overwhelm one less able or less resolute—to him it proved but 
the training for greater deeds. Obliged to fight by sea and land 
alternately, he had to create a fleet by rapturing the vessels of the 
enemy, and to organize a military force from whatever elements 
happened to present themselves. It was during these years of 
warfare that he raised his Italian legion, a part of which following 
him to Europe, became the nucleus of the bands that he long 
afterwards led to the defence of Eomo, and several of the officers 
by whom he is still surrounded attached themselves to him at this 
period. Among these we may especially note Origoni, then his 
second in command and his lieuten^|,nt at sea, aftenvards 1!lio com¬ 
panion of his wanderings and his fellow-hibourer on his Sardinian 
farm, lastly, chief of the staff in his little army. 

It would be tedious to trace, one ,^y one, the series of actions 
by which Garibaldi compelled Eosas finally to acknowledge the 
independence of Uruguay, a concession which paved the way to 
his own downfall. It is more interesting for us to mark the effects 
of these actions on Garibaldi himself and on the minds of his fol¬ 
lowers. Often defeated, sometimes apparently on the verge of 
destruction, he never despaired, never gave in. Gradually he 
acquired all the qualifications of a consummate guerilla leader. 
Practice taught him how to harass and confound a numerically 
superior enemy by sudden marches and unexpected attacks, in 
which the bayonet played a chief part, ns the weapon of most 
deadly effect in the hands of resolute and enthusiastic men; he 
learned how to take advantage of evciy dell and mound, and how 
to profit by the sligljtcst error of his adversary. Deep study of 
the science of war has since added to his qualifications as a great 
leader, and shown him how to improve fjtratagcm by art, Jbut the 
talent he above all possesses is that of inspiring confidence in his 
followers. Ilis brilliant, yet unconscious personal bravery, his 
simple hardihood, his readiness of resource in all emergencies, his 
strict justice, and the severe discipline tempered by affectionate 
care for the well-being of " his sons,” as he has evor dcljgbted to 
call his soldiers, all contribute to ensure to him their respect and 
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passionate (Tevotion^ which makes it tlieir highest ambition to 
earn his praise, Avhile a word from him is enough to urge them to 
almost superhuman exertion, since they never doubt either the 
success or the necessity of a movement he orders. 

The war in South America had been concluded about two 
years, and Garibaldi had retired with his wife (a Brazilian lady, 
who had shared all the perils of his campaigns) to a farm he pos¬ 
sessed and cultivated with his own hands, when intelligence of 
the revolutions of 1848 reached ]\lontevideo. Italy was in arms ! 
The opportunity for which Garibaldi had pahted through long 
years of exile, in anticipation of whicli he had so anxiously dis¬ 
ciplined his Italian followers, had arrived at last. Accompanied 
by Annita, his two young sons, and his faithful band, ho lost no 
time in setting sail for Europe, but with all liis haste he did not 
arrive until the fortune of battle had already turned against Italy. 
His first impulse was to ofler Ins sword to Charles Albert, hut 
Lis reputation as a Mazzinian had preceded him, and the king 
recoiled from accepting the services of a republican leader. It 
was indeed too late; ahd though the local government of Lom¬ 
bardy readily entered into an arrangement with Garibaldi, and lie 
accordingly took the field, advancing in the first instance as far 
as Brescia, and afterwards carried on a guerilla warfare for several 
weeks iu the mountainous district around the Lake of Como, and 
in Iho Vultellina, his exertions had no other effect than to lay 
the foimdation of that fam^ which has since drawn so many 
volunteers to his standard, and to inspire the Austrians with a 
terror they have ne^^r been able to shake off. The dexterity 
with whicli he baffled all pursuit, his skilful marches, and bold 
attacks on points where he was least expected, above all the 
manner in which he on one occasion, near Varese, made liis way 
between two divisions of pursuing Austrians, leaving them to 
fight each other for some hours in the dark, before they discovered 
their mistake, a repetition of^ii device he had once practised at sea 
in South America, led the ignorant peasants, and the no less super¬ 
stitious Austrian soldiers, to believe his success attributable to 
means more than human. 

A wider field of exertion soon presented itself. Borne pro¬ 
claimed the republic after the flight of the^Bope, his old friend 
and associate, Mazzini, was elected triumvir, and Garibaldi 
hastened to lead liis ban^ swelled by the adventurous spirits of 
every pait of Italy, from the Lombard hills to the smooth Cam- 
pagna. The gallant resistance of the young republic was chiefly 
owing to him, and to the spirit he infused into all who came within 
tlie sphere of his influence. From thfi time of his arrival he 
recommended ^hat numerous battalions should be raised, and pre- 
paiations'made for a siege, and bad these measures been adopted^ 
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the defence, even if finally unsuccessful, might certainly have been 
indefinitely prolonged. But practical exertion speedily displayed 
the different characters of Mazzini and Garibaldi, and the effect 
of the lives they had led since they planned and hoped together so 
many years before. The one, of whom it is no reproach to say 
that his character fulfils the romantic conception of a conspirators 
living alone, or in the society of devoted adherents, who drank in 
his words as the deeisions of an inspired oracle, had wove^j for 
himself an unreal metaphysical world of imagination, through the 
mazes of which lift delighted to wander, and when called on to 
govern the Republic, whose image he had so often conjured up, 
transferred his ideal of what should be to the management of pub¬ 
lic affairs. Tlie other, frank and daring, trained in action and 
tested by long habit of command, was influenced by no such 
illusions, and thus Garibaldi was ever urging rapid preparation 
and energetic arming, while Mazzini was dreaming of the frater¬ 
nity of nations, and hoping that the very weakness and inofien- 
siveness of the State he governed would afford it protection, even 
after the first booming of cannon might h^o taught him to cast 
such fancies to tlie winds. 

Thwarted in his schemes and circumscribed in his actions. 
Garibaldi added daily to his fame and to that of his bandvby con¬ 
tinual sallies and skirmishes, testifpng at once to his bravery and 
his skill. At one moment he might be found discomfiting the 
Neapolitan army at Velletri, at ano^r retarding the advance of 
the French, and repulsing their first attacks upon Rome. Wher¬ 
ever danger was most threatening he hastcBed to interpose, and 
victory never ceased to hover over his banner. But all his exer- 
tions could not long avert a fate called down by the faults of 
others ; and when the capitulation was agreed to, he, disdaining 
to share its benefits, left Rome by one gate while the French 
entered by another, and took the road towards Terracina, 
followed by his troops. His objecF was to reach Venice, where 
Manin yet held aloft the flag of Italian nationality, and his 
soldiers pledged themselves anew never to desert their chief. 

But the way was long, the road intercepted by many enemies. 
The flower of the Piedmontese army had falleu three months be¬ 
fore at Novara, Lombardy was crushed, Tuscany and Romagna 
vrere held down und^ the iron hoof of Austria, the French and 
Neapolitans were in the reai*. By a series of skilful manoeuvres 
Garibaldi eluded pursuit, but the long marches and ^otiuter- 
marches among the Apennines, the apparent hopelessness of tiie 
enterprise, combined to thin hisdittle band, and having reached 
the neutral territory of 8^ Marino, he released his soldiers from 
their oath, himself perceiving that his only chance of arrivjng at 
Yenice was to embark in a fishing-boat with a few followers. He 
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then made liis way to Cisnatico, on the Adriatic shore, accom¬ 
panied by Annita and his children, and also hy Ugo 13assi, 
Cicerovaccliio, and two hundred faithful adherents who had sttll 
clung to his fortunes, and had answered bis offer of their liberty 
by the cry “ To Venice I to Venice!” 

A more painful trial than any he had yet experienced, now 
awaited Garibaldi. His beloved and loving Annita, the wife who 
had fhared all his toils and adventures, the heroic woman who had 
smiled on him through all his sufferings, and brightened every 
dark hour of his life, the only rival of Italy iA his affections, was 
about to be taken from him. Although on the eve of childbirth 
she had ridden by his side throughout the march, and after 
braving the heats of the July sun and the cold of the mountain 
camp, she had cheerfully embarked with her husband and his 
friends. The little fleet of thirteen fishing-boats were already 
within sight of the Lagune, when it was attacked by an Austrian 
brig, which succeeded in sinking or capturing eight among them. 
Pivc escaped, almost by a miracle; but previous fatigue and mental 
exhaustion had made this last trial too much for Annita. She was 
already dying, when Garibaldi, in the vain hope of relieving her, 
again sought the const. To avoid pursuit, which they felt to be 
near nttihand, the patriots separated never to meet again in this 
world. Ugo Bassi, Cicerovacchio, and his young sons, speedily 
fell into the hands of the Austrians, and were shot down like 
hunted beasts. Garibaldi •jvent on his way, followed by his 
children and by Origoni, who now and then relieved him from 
the task of carrying his dying wife. At length hewas fain to lay 
her down in a peasant's empty hut. Heedless of peril, Origoni 
huiTied in search of medical aid, and the husband alone watched 
by the exhausted sufferer. Nature could bear no more, no assis- 
tMce was at hand, and in a few hours there Annita died. Jealous 
of the right of bestowing the last cares on one so dear, with 
his own hands Garibaldi du^ her grave, in the depths of a wild 
Eomagnole forest, and laid her in a spot known to himself alone. 
Let none dare to scan his feelings. He lived, for his children, 
hers, and Italy yet remained, and ho looked to a day when he 
might avenge Annita, but the light of his life was gone for ever 
from the earth. He wandered on, and one day the widowed hus¬ 
band and his orphan sons arrived at Genoa, a port of safety, how, 
he would perhaps be himself scarcely able to tell. 

Agai4 Garibaldi set lorth ok his wanderings. Lor a short 
time he betook himself to the United States, and gained his 
bread by daily labouj;; hence he again went to South America, 
but he found no opening for active (jxertion, and the home he 
had opce lovpd had lost its charm. He next undertook somo 
commercial voyages to Genoa, and thus obtained a little money. 
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with which he purchased the small island of Caprera, off the 
coast of Sardinia, He there settled down with a few devoted 
friends, resigned to live by the humble avocations of husbandry 
until a day should come when he might again draw liis sword for 
the freedom of Italy. The only political act he performed during 
these long years of deferred hope was the signature he hastened 
to append to the subscription for the hundred cannons of Alex¬ 
andria, opened by Manin, an act slight in appearance, yet oMeep 
significance, since ^ it he proclaimed his separation from Mazzini, 
and his adherence to the national party, under the leadership of^ 
Victor Emmanuel. 

It was, perhaps, this act that induced the king and Count 
Cavour to turn to Garibaldi as soon as the preparations of Austria 
made war probable. The summons to Turin found him at Ca- 
prera, and he hastened to obey. An attachment far more sincere 
than is usual between a king and his subject speedily united 
Victor Emmanuel and the partisan chief, and Garibaldi was 
named lieutenant-general, and entrusted wjtli the command of a 
body of volunteers about to be formed under the name of Cac- 
ciatori delle Alpi. These appointments were not published, but 
the news flew from the summits of the Alps to the extreme point 
of Sicily, and the effect was as iinmediate ns when the fiSry-cross 
was formerly carried across the Scottish bills. It gave a prac¬ 
tical aim in place of the abstract longings of the Italian youth, 
for the name of Garibaldi was a pledge that the coming struggle 
would be for the independence of Italy, npt for mere d)rnastio 
ambition, and volunteers flocked to join his standard. The 
Minister of War, Della Marmora, a brave officer and a devoted 
patriot, yet one too much attached to lus habits of routine 
thoroughly to reconcile himself to the use of revolutionary arms, 
and too rigid a discipliuai'ian to appreciate the brilliant yet some¬ 
what cccenti'ic abilities of the guerjlla leader, threw many diffi¬ 
culties in the way of the legion, and thus prevented its attaining 
the strength and efficiency it might have had before the outbreak 
of the war, but the king and Cavour lent a firm and consistent 
support, and Garibaldi was thus enabled to surround himself once 
more with his old companions in arms, and to place at the head 
of his regiments twe^ exiles. Colonels Cosenz and Medici, one of 
whom had been distinguished at Venice, the other at Borne. 

A new and more brilliant phase of the life of Garibaldi than 
any that had preceded it, was ndw about to begin. The liecessity 
of awaiting the arrival of the French artillery for a while confined 
him to the walls of Oasale, along with the other Italian divisions, 
but when the forward movement was decided upon, the king 
wisely thought that such a leader, and such soldiers %s he had 
formed, might be better employed than in sharing the slow 
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advance of the regular army, and he acceded to the wish of the 
chief to ho first on Lomha^ soil. Garibaldi might well feel 
confidence in his sons; they were not five thousand strong,— 
they had no cannon, and only forty horsemen, but the little force 
was composed of nobles, citizens, artists, members of every liberal 
profession. The noblest names of Milan and Venice were in the 
ranks; every man there had received the education of a gentle¬ 
man'; each knew the importance of the cause he fought for, and 
felt deep and intelligent confidence in his chipf. That faith was 
“needful, for Garibaldi was about to lead them to as perilous an 
adventure as man ever conceived, and to demand from them 
exertions unknown to the annals of ordinary warfare. 

The Allies were still behind the Sesia, when Garibaldi, after 
drawing off the attention of the Austrians by a feint to the north 
of Arona, suddenly crossed the Ticino at Sesto Calende during 
the night of the 22nd of May, and marched upon Varese, a small 
town among the hills, b'rom this time to his arrival at Salo, on 
the Lake of Garda, a month later, his campaign seems more like 
the pages of a romance than the sober narrative of history. 
During many days he was entirely cut oft' from all communication 
with Piedmont, for the Austrians held the shore of the Lago 
Maggiofe; and his reports to the king, and the despatches of 
Count Cavour, were conveyed by the smugglers; even this means 
being uncertain and insecure. Opposed to him were 17,000 
foot, with six cannon and tt.o divisions of cavalry, commanded 
by General Urban, supposed by the Austrians to be the only man 
capable of coping with Garibaldi in irregular warfare. 

Such difficulties would have paralysed one less hardy than 
Garibaldi; but he had confidence in himself, in his soldiers, and 
in the populations Avhom he immediately called to arms; nor was 
his expectation deceived. Urban marched upon Varese, and 
Garibaldi, who had previou^y caused the town to bo barricaded, 
issued from it in the night, fell upon the flank of the attacking 
column, and drove it back at the point of the bayonet. This 
success he followed up by a sudden movement on Como, whence 
he expelled the astonished Austrians after a brilliant skirmish on 
the heights of S<in Fermo. A series of marches and counter¬ 
marches between Como, Varese, and Lavenof ensued,* and sharp 
fights were of nearly daily occurrence, in which Garibaldi lost 
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It'was during one of these TnanoeuTres that Urban succeeded in taking 
ise, which he ordered to deliver to him all the tobacco and cigars in the 


town» five hundred oxen> and three millions of Austrian lire (£110,000^ to be 
paid in three instalments, in two, six, and twenty-four hours. Witn gi-eat 
oifficultf the municipality obtained a delay until the latter term, but before it 
expired Galibaldi returned firom Laveno, and^ Urban took to flight, leaving 
behind him the hostages he bad seized* 
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many brave volunteers, acquiring on the other hand a moral 
superiority which made the Austrian soldiers leave their quarters 
sure they would be beaten, although their numbers were teu to 
one. There were moments, however, of great peril, when Gari¬ 
baldi, seeing himself surrounded and every issue from the hills 
closed, would bid his men disperse, appointing them a rallying 
place many miles distant. At the hour fixed every man was at 
his place, and the whole corps, as united as though the bon*ds of 
discipline had ncvar been relaxed, fell on tlio rear of the enemy, 
who thought to have no more to dread. 

The steady progress of tlie Allies soon allowed Garibaldi to 
push on eastward. The 5th of June, ho put his little force on 
board two steamers he had captured at Como, and steamed up tho 
lake to liccco, on his way to llergamo, leaving the whole countiy 
behind him free from Austrian troops, and peaceably obeying the 
Sardinian commissioner, to whom every municipality had hastened 
to cany its homage ns to the representative of their lawful king. 
Marching by the hills, to avoid a body of the enemy whom ho 
knew to be posted on the high road. Garibaldi was already 
within a few miles of the strong and ancient city of Bergamo, 
when a deputation of its inhabitants came to inform hin^that tho 
Austrians, terrified at his approach, had spiked their cannon, 
abandoned their magazines, and fled during tho night. Ilis 
entry was a trium])h of which any sovereign might have been 
proud, 't’he people hailed their delfvcrer as if he had been a god 
descended from heaven, but no homage, n» ovation, could turn 
Garibaldi from his task. Before dismounting he went to meet a 
column of Austrians reported to be advancing from Brescia, and 
put them to flight, the volunteers charging Avith the bayonet ns 
gaily as if they had spent tho previous twenty-four hours in 
repose. 

At Bergamo, the Oacciatori enjoyed a few days rest, while their 
general went to Milan, to receive the commands and well-merited 
encomiums of the king, who, in his enthusiasm declared, that he 
Avould joyfully lay aside his crown and the cares of state, to be 
tho leader of a free corps, the vanguard of the Italian Army. 
Garibaldi retunied decorated with the gold medal for military 
valour, the choicest itward his sovereign could bestow, and loaded 
Avith crosses and decorations for his brave men, whom he was 
about to lead to an enterprise ^more (Taring than any that had 
gone before. 

From Bergamo to Brescia is g. distance of forty-five miles by 
the straight road, the Allies wore not yet on the Adda, and the 
Austrians held fortified pisidons on the Avay. But nothing could 
daunt Garibaldi, and the name of Brescia, which* is ^ven on 
every true Italian heart, with that of her sister-city, the martyred 
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Vicenza, acted like magic on the soldiers. The little force, re¬ 
duced in number hy the continual skirmishes, and yet more by the 
long marches of eighteen and twenty hours, under the scorching 
sun, set forth by the by-roads. To Brescia! to Brescia! was the 
shout by which the volunteers encouraged one another, if any 
sank fainting on the way, and by which they replied to Garibaldi’s 
offer to let tliem repose. 'They marched on with scarcely a halt, 
until they reached the heroic city—the Austrians had left Brescia 
undefended, never dreaming of an attack in t\»e rear—^where they 
were received with an enthusiasm that words are unable to describe. 
Brescia alone, full of reminiscences of her resistance to Haynau 
in 1849, yet smarting under the sense of injuries then received, 
could give such a reception to her deliverers, and general and 
soldiers felt amply rewarded for all their toils. 

From Brescia, an expedition was sent to raise the district of 
Idro; this we will describe, as it was a curious example of Gari¬ 
baldi's half political, half military mission. Eighteen soldiers 
were packed into an«omnibus, two officers, Colonel Tiirr and 
Major Camuzzi, followed in a country cart. No sooner did they 
reach Idro, than all the bells were set ringing, the tricolour was 
hoisted^on every steeple, the municipality proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel, and the two officers returned with two hundred and 
fifty fresh recruits, eager to join the legion, leaving their own 
men as a garrison. 

Despite his numerical superiority, Urban, hemmed in between 
Garibaldi, who wasc raising the whole country around him, and 
the advancing allied army, was glad to escape by forced marches. 
But at this moment, the volunteers, elated by their almost fabu¬ 
lous success, were nearly betrayed by it to their own destruction. 
Unused to calculate numbers, they, after leaving Brescia, attacked, 
at Castenedolo, a vastly superior force, during the absence of 
Garibaldi, occupied in leading another column. The'Austrians 
were close to their reserves, and though beaten at first, they were 
soon able to repulse the volunteers with heavy loss. Yet the 
latter turned so fiercely to charge with the bayonet, that the vic¬ 
torious enemy dared not pursue them, and a few days later, Gari¬ 
baldi encamped at Sale, on the Lake of Garda, within one short 
month of his leaving Piedmont. When t^e Allies crossed the 
Chiese, lie was detached to the Valtellina, to defend the defile of the . 
Stelvioi whence it was apprehended the Austrians might descend 
towards* Milan, after the armies' should have passed the Mincio, 
and General Cioldini, with his division, was sent in support to the 
Tonale pass, another issue firom the Trentino, or Italian Tyrol, a 
province which the Congress of Vienifti, and deep-lying political 
and ihilitary tschemes for the perpetual subjugation of Itoly, has 
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attached to the German Confederation in spite of nature and 
geopaphy.* 

Throughout the campaign, Garibaldi and his sons were the 
favourite heroes of Italy. Ho was everywhere the precursor of 
the regular armies, and every other issue for popular enthusiasm 
being dammed up, by the strict discipline inculcated in all the re¬ 
volutionized provinces, it rushed with double force into the only 
channel left open. From the time Garibaldi left Piedmont^ he 
never received any assistance from the Treasuiy, or the Ministry 
of War, Nor did life stand in need of it. The Lombard towns 
vied with each other in the receptions they gave him. Voluntary 
offerings tilled his military chest, the lists of enrolment he opened 
in every city were covered with signatures, so that his force at 
last amounted to upwards of 15,000 men. Bergamo armed 
and clothed 2000 of his recruits, Como, 1400, while Lodi gave 
62,000 francs, without specifying any number; other towns 
were no less liberal, and besides these special gifts, his soldiers, 
who often arrived in a city ragged and barefoot (for they 
carried nothing but their arms and amihunition), never left 
it unprovided with shoes and clean shirts. Their coarse and 
simple uniforms were fitted for their hard life, and it was a touch¬ 
ing sight to see men white-handed and gently nurtured, wearing it 
as a distinction whicli cast honour on the noblest name, and gaily 
enduring the toils, and submitting to the stem discipline of the 
Cacciatori dolle Alpi. Uninured to %figue, they often sank under- 
the long marches, which were usually directed across country, 
and the hospitals were crowded with sick, yet they were roused 
by the sound of the musketry. Tlie name of their leader, at all 
times the battle-cry, seemed a spell potent to raise even the dying,, 
and such was their eagerness for the fight, that on one occasion,, 
eight soldiers, who lay ill, rose from their beds, and hurried to 
partake tl^e peril of their comrades. Two fell, two were earned 
to the rear desperately wounded, tbe*remaining four crept pain¬ 
fully back to the hospital at the close of the day. 

The troops of Garibaldi were the last to exchange shots with the 
enemy, as they had been the first to leave the sheltering ramparts 
of Casole. The chief was at the foot of 'the Stelvio, and had 
already engaged the Austrians in several sharp fights, winning 

- , I, I ■ ' S .^ I y 11 ■ ... I 

* The Trentino is aiph)vince inhabited bv Italians, lying to the south of the 
great chain of Alps, although enclosed by a lowcf range of hiUs, pierced by five 
passes, which give entrance to LombardV^d Venetia. It is thus a hu^ natural 
fortress, whence the Aiuatrians can sally, while an army, warring on ^half of 
Italy, cannot pursue them, if in retreat^ without violating the territory of the 
German Confederation—a most convenient arrangement mr Austria. 
war gone on, she would probaUy have abmidoned the open plains Venetia, 
and, uwuing from Uie. Tr^tino, have midearoured to oai the from 
their base of operations. 
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successes he was forbidden to follow up, lest pursuit should lead 
to a violation of Germanic territory, when he received intelligence, 
first of the armistice, then of the convention of Villafiranca. Deep 
and strange was the impression that peace made on aJl Italy. The 
brief, rude, yet vague message, borne by the electric wire, flew 
through the Peninsula, crusliing highly excited hopes, and quench¬ 
ing fiery enthusiasm. The aspect of cities changed os at the 
wave of a magic wand. Grief was as plainly legible on every 
face as joy had been but a few short hours before. A funerid 
veil seemed to have been suddenly flung'over Milan, Turin, 
Florence, and to have enveloped all classes in its sable folds. The 
desolation of Venetia, who shall portray ? From the tower of 
St, Mark, the Venetians had been watching every movement of 
the French fleet, m it lay in the offing; from the ramparts of 
Verona, the citizens had been straining their eyes, to catch a 
sight of the tricolor flag of the deliverer, and a few curt words 
declared all hope to be at an end. Many there were who cut 
short their days in utter despair, many to whom God in his mercy 
sent madness as a Velief from thought,* and throughout the 
length and breadth of Italy, the phrase, “Venetia remains under 
the sceptre of Austria,” seemed likely to prove the death-knell to 
hope aijd faith, to liberty and order. 

Then was seen a struggle wliich shook the soul of a whole nation, 
as that of a single man. All the passions that can agitate a 
human breast contended fq^^ mastery in the minds of millions of 
men. Grief, rage, fear of the worse that might follow, since such 
misery could befalf dire suspicion of all who had been most 
implicitly trusted, united to render sober judgment impossible, 
and the people were tossed on the waves of angry passion, ns a 
rudderless ship on a mighty sea. Men, who bad ever been noted 


for the moderation of their opinions, cried, “ 


Viva Mazzini," os 


if to testify to a new-born conviction, that violence and extreme 


measures alone could heifceforth avail to save Italy. Then 
came intelligence that would have seemed calculated to heighten 
the excitement, and which proved the means of bringing men to 
consider calmly what could yet be done—^intelligence of the re¬ 
signation of Count Gavour, of the undisguised despair of Victor 
Emmanuel. All learned that the king still felt with his people, 
that the^inister had renounced power, rathSr than consent to the 
hateful peace. The light of hope broke thi'ough the clouds of de¬ 
spair, ahd the future of Italy was,saved. It is to the eternal honour 
of the Izaliaus that they should have passed through this fearful 


f Delicacy^ towards the surrivors forbid all allusions to the names of these 
unhappy victims of their^ too intense pairiotiihn, yet the fact is cerbiin, and 
many in Milan Qpuld testify to its oceaissnee among fixe circle of own 
personal aS’quaintance. 
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ordeal, without a single act of violence having been attempted. 
One moment had sufficed apparently to shatter all the hopes that 
had been so systematically excited, so sedulously fostered, audio 
deprive them of that entire independence which had been pro- 
mised as the recompence for their unquestioning obedience, yet 
not an insult was offered to those who inflicted this crushing dis¬ 
appointment. Sympathy was felt for the vexation that the army 
was conceived to experience at the sudden interruption o4 its 
dazzling career (an impression confirmed by the hearing both of 
ofiicers and men), hnd the French Emperor, though received 
coldly, was gi'eeted with the respect due to one who, however 
he had fallen short of his spontaneous promises, had yet risked his 
life, and shed the blood of his soldiers for the freedom of Italy. 

With his great Italian heart, Garibaldi partook all the feelings 
of his countrymen. In his camp, near l^overe, he shared their 
grief and anger, and his first impulse on hearing of the peace was 
to throw up his command. Ho wrote at once to the king, but at 
the entreaty of his royal master he was speedily induced to with¬ 
draw his resignation. It was well for Italy that Victor-Emmamiel 
possessed this influence over the mind of the popular chief. The 
retirement of Garibaldi at such a moment would have been ns 
fatal in its effects as that of Cavour jvas salutary. Count Savour, 
essentially a war-minister, committed to undying enmity to Austria, 
could not have signed any document relative to the peace without 
belying his whole career; but had Garibaldi, a military leader, un¬ 
connected with politics or diplomacy, given up his commission, 
all Italy would liuvc seen in tlm act aproot*that the Sardinian 
monarch and government had abandoned her cause for the rich 
bribe of Lombardy. The faith that the hero would never serve a 
party interest was so strong that the intelligence of his retaining 
the command of his troops knit yet tigliter the hearts of the people 
to their sovereign, and wheti he issued a proclamation ending with 
the words, ‘‘Be ever true to the cause*of Italian independence— 
long live Victor-Emmannel, our king!” the shout went forth from 
the narrow limits of tho Alpine camp and was echoed back from 
the banks of Arno and the forests of Bomagna. 

Harsh and paradoxical as the assertion may seem, we believe 
that the abandonment of Venice was the pledge for the future of 
Italy. It is most painful to behold the condition of the unhappy 
provinces of Vcuotia, weighed down by mttiless taxation, oppressed 
by a hungry and disappointed soldiery it is grievous to 4hink of 

♦ On the 5th of July last, the city of •Venice was ordered by the Mvemor, 
Count Bissin^n, to pay 1,300,000 florins (£120,000) in six days, lie yearly 
taxes imposed on Vcnctia amoitit to 37,388,320 lire. This year there were 
additional war taxes, and a forced loA of 45,000,000 of florinas Th^esttmated 
income of Venetia is 65,433,361 lire. 
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noble women cast into solitary confinement like Madame Con- 
tarini; of peaceful citizens tom from their homes at dead of night 
and shut up in the dungeons of German fortresses, their goods 
confiscated, and their families left in penury; but if we can divest 
ourselves of individual sympathy, we may deem that all the tears 
shed in Venetia are almost necessary to water the infant tree of 
Italian unity and independence. In the narrative of the Evan¬ 
gelists, Christ suffers for the redemption of the world—in ordinary 
life, individual woe is often the source of the general weal, and 
heavy as is the cross that Venetia now beats, it may prove the 
symbol of the salvation of all Italy. None could have wished this 
heavy burden to be cast on a city so endeared to every student of 
historic or artistic lore, that Venice appeals to our sympatl)y 
with a charm only less than that of our native homes, liowevcr 
beneficial the consequence that may ultimately ensue, yet as fate 
has decreed that the burden shall be borne yet awhile, it wore 
well that none should let sorrow blind them to what compensation 
circumstances may admit, and we will briefly state the reasons 
that tend to mitigate*'our regret. 

History shows, that the more easily a nation wins its liberty, 
the less likely it is to maintain what it has acquired. Had tho 
war continued, in all human probability the Austrians would have 
been driven back from the JImeio to tholsonzo even more rapidly 
than from the Ticino to the Lombard frontier, nay, there is great 
reason to believe that the ^Icbrated quadrangle might have been 
taken with less sacrifice of life and time than had been anticipated. 
The armaments of* Verona are now known to have been incom¬ 
plete, and the Hungarian and Polish garrison of Mantua had 
arranged to open the gates at tlie first demonstration of an attaok. 
Everything was agreed upon and the day fixed, when the sudden 
conclusion of the armistice obliged the officer who had conducted 
the negotiations to send word to his confedorutes within the 
fortress, that the execution •of the scheme must he delayed, and a 
few days later it was, of course, necessarily abandoned. Had 
independence been won by so slight and sJjort an effort, had the 
Austrian power thus suddenly and entirely collapsed, would tlie 
Italians have been united in taking the measures necessary to 
prevent its return at some future period ? Wo know that the 
great mass of tho Italian nation is ready to*make any sacrifice for 
independence, and that ^he noblest minds among her sons do not 
scruple to declare,- that if, once^frecd, Italy were unable to defend 
her liberties and guard them with her own sword, she would deserve 
to fall back into slavery, hut too easy victory might have engen¬ 
dered contempt for the foe, and opene^ a door to many municipal 
and provinci^ jealousies and rivi^ies. In the rejoicings for tho 
conquests of a potent ally^ the necessity for self-sacrifice might 
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have been forgotten and have thrown many difficulties in the way 
of a strong organiisation of Italy, NoWy the consciousness that 
the enemy is near, looking down from the ramparts of Mantua 
and Verona, to profit by any sign of disunion, comes home to 
every true Italian heart, and bel'ore many years have passed, the 
spirit now working will weld the different provinces so thoroughly 
together, tl)at the diflbrences between Tuscan and JL^iedmonteso 
will become as little dangerous to their common charactet as 
Italians as those bet^veeu Alsatian and Gascon arc to the unity of 
h'rance; and the union will be far more likely to prove satisfac¬ 
tory if the provinces join Sardinia by their own solemn and deli¬ 
berate choice, rather than in obedience to the fortune of war. 

No greater proof is needed than the events that have just taken 
place in Central Italy. 13ut a few months since, the withdrawal 
of the Austrians, and the flight of the quasi-native authorities, loft 
the populations entirely to tliemselvcs. They were unused to 
self-government, and military power alone had restrained their 
passions for years. The people sent to Turin for Italian rulers, 
and a remarkable symptom soon made manifest their aptitude for 
order. Jlrigandage suddenly ceased, political assassination dis¬ 
appeared, even ordinary crime diminished in a striking decree. A 
Sardinian governor and a few haU-diflled national guards achieved 
in a few hours what tliousands of Austrian soldiers, aided by 
troops of gens-d’annos and a poweifful police, had failed to do in 
ten years. At first sight this fact Appears so surprising as to 
bafilu all explanation. If wo rellect, liowev^jr, we may perceive 
that the people luul been going through a course of education 
ever bineo 18 IS. Under every disguise and pretext, the secret 
agents of Austria were c*onstantly urging them to disorder and 
revolt, while her organs in the Gorman press never ceased to 
])ortray the anarchical tcijdencies and municipal dissensions of 
tlio Italians. Thus the populations w^re enabled to see their own 
former errors us in a glass, they W(^’e struck by the deformity of 
the portrait, and perceiving at tlie same time that the real object of 
the “ agents 2 >rovo€ateiirs'’ must be the advantage of Austria, they 
discovered what they were henceforth to avoid, under pain of 
eternal servitude. So deeply rooted was this conviction, that not 
oven the deep calcuiatiou of their flying rulers, who (with the 
exception of the Duchess of Parma), anxious to conduce to the 
fulfilment of their own prophecies of tinarchy, ordered tail the 
persons employed under their government immediately fo inter¬ 
rupt their labours, could sting th^m into momentary forgetfulness. 
Thus, the order and moderation we are now admiring are the direct 
result of the calculations itod over-strenuous efforts of the Haps- 
burg Dukes. Whatever the secret motive of the Emperor jla^oleon 
in drawing up the preliminaries of Yillafranca, the clause permit- 
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liBg the return of the self<«xiled sovereigns has had an effect he 
oould scarcely have anticipated, unless, indeed, his design was to 
provoke a fresh and more striking manifestation of the wishes and 
capacities of the Italian nation. 

No disorder followed the lecal of the Piedmontese commis¬ 
sioners. Modena and Parma quietly united themselves under the 
dictatorship pf the Boman Faiini; Tuscany was governed apart 
by Saron Kicasoli; Koraagna, by Colonel Cipriani. History 
presents few spectacles more grand than th%t we have so lately 
witnessed. Even our own revolution of 1G8S can hardly stand a 
comparison. An elective law on the broadest base was promul¬ 
gated, and all classes hastened to the poll, even the less educated 
displaying an eagerness to take advantage of their privilege, rare 
in our own country. The men most distinguished for biith, 
name, beneficence, science, wealth, were returned by large majo¬ 
rities. The elections were unsullied by the slightest excess, and 
when the assemblies met, they with singular unanimity voted the 
expulsion of their anrient rulers, and the union with Sardinia; 
and then, their task accomplished, prorogued themselves, wisely 
divining that in such troubled times a dictatorship alone could 
hope to obtain a favourable solution. 

That* the smaller duchies 'should arrive at this decision need 
excite no surprise. Forming part of the vast Valley of the Po, 
their geographical and commercial tendencies lead them to seek 
union with Lombardy and* Piedmont, and for the last ten years 
they have aspired to .realize the wish revealed by universal suffrage 
in 1848. The Legations so abhor their priestly rulers, that even 
in the last century they hailed with delight their transfer to re¬ 
publican France by the treaty of Tolentino; and whatever Mr. 
Bowyer, and other Irish members, may be pleased to think or say, 
we cannot doubt that they would prefej any government whatso¬ 
ever to that of the Vicar of 4!/hrist. But we own that we scarcely 
ventured to anticipate the unanimity of the Tuscan Assembly; 
and we appeal to it as a testimony to the truth of our remarks on 
the indirect beneficial consequences of the peace of Villafranca. 

The autonomy of Tuscany had for centuries been strongly 
marked ; the people had few positive grievances to complain of; 
and though the princes of Hapsburg Lorraine liad conferred no 
lasting benefits on their subjects, they were undistinguished by 
the positive and individual wickedness of the Dukes of Poima 
and Mddena, and had they yielded with a good grace to the 
request urged by Cavaliere Buopcompagni,* on the S4th of April 
last, they might at this hour have reigned undisturbed, under shel- 

* His despatqji of the above date reflects equal honour on the Minister who 
ordered aifli the representative who drew it up, and is the best proof of the 
jainterestedness of Piedmont in the Italian question. 
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ter of an alliance ■with Victor Emmanuel. They refnsed, and went 
their way, the departure of the Grand-ducal family making as Kttlo 
'Sensation in the country it had goTemed for 122 years as that of 
any ordinary traveller. The protectorate of the “ honest ” king 
was sought as a means of assisting in the war, but few then 
really thought of a fusion under his sceptre, and those few had 
but little hope of seeing their wishes realized. J'he Tuscans 
were content to await events, and had Venetia been fredfl as 
speedily as Lombardy, we will venture to say they would never 
have been willing to sacrifice their administrative independence. 
The peace carried to all hearts the stem conviction that self-sacri¬ 
fice alone could enable Italy to resist the still remaining power of 
Austria, and annul her influence in the Confederation, if that 
strange conception were ever destined to see the light This 
belief boro speedy fruits; the electors asked but one pledge of the 
representatives to whom they confided their destiny; and when 
the descendants of the grand old republicans of Florence met 
again in the hall of the Cinque-Cento, in that palace which is as a 
very temple of historic grandeur, the issue was not doubtful. 
There they stood once more, the bearers of names that adorn the 
pages of Guicciardini and Sismondi. Gino Capponi, descended 
from that Pietro who once beardtSd the French monarcli in his 
tent; Strozzi, of yet more princely line ; Ugolino dellh Gherar- 
desca, whose name can never die while the verse of Dante lives; with 
many more of kindred, if not equal fame. The old spirit of Florence 
seemed to descend upon them as they left tlvit ancient hall so re¬ 
plete with glorious memories, and went in solemn procession to 
pray the blessing of God in the fane that Prunelleschi raised and 
Michel Angelo admired, with humble doubt of his own power to 
emulate. May their prayer be heard both in boaveu and on 
earth, and the doable deejsion they came to with such calm dig¬ 
nity, such resolute courage, such dindain both of secret menace 
and of deceitful lures, avail for the good of Tuscany and idle 
future of Italy. 

Many of these men had lived in familiar intercourse with the 
Grand-ducal family, yet not a voice was raised in defence of the 
princes who had sought shelter in the Austrian camp, and gone 
forth to battle with the vanquished of Solferino. Not even under 
shelter of the ballot was a single vote recorded in their favour. 
With peculiar tact the Assembly assighed, as the motiw for its 
vote, the simple fact that the rufer had abanaoned his ebuntry at 
the commencement of a uatioi^pl war. Thus every citizen whd 
had not quitted Tuscany was enabled consistently to adhere to 
the vote of exclusion. The farther question then remained— 
Should Tuscany unite herself to Northern Italy, <n Be#k *to be¬ 
come the centre of a kingdom to be offered to Frinoe ^apo(leon> 
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whose matrimonial allianne witli the House of Savoy might make 
him almost appear an Italian prince ? Wc are ready to acknow¬ 
ledge that personal dislike of, and contempt for this candidate, 
dating from his earliest years, may have had something to do with 
the unanimity of the decision ; hut we believe that, after Villa- 
franca, the union would in any case have been voted hy a large 
majority. Italy for the Italians, is the one thing aspired to; and 
all classes Save a strong persuasion, that were they once united 
under a single sceptre, the Austrian tenure o|| Venetia would not 
be of long duration. 

Hut all these signs of the temper of men’s minds in Italy would 
be of small avail for the future, were they not accompanied hy 
other symptoms of far deeper import. We have no wish to depre¬ 
ciate the abnegation displayed hy the Assemblies, or tlio order 
maintained among the people. Wc know how difficult a task is 
national sacrifice, since vanity may readily oppose it under the 
cloak of patriotism j wo arc aware how hard it was to rouse the 
despondent, and to ^)ridlc the indignant; to maintain order, 
and to unite all classes in a common effort, embaiTassed as the 
dictators necessarily were by the uncertainties of the future, and 
by the intrigues of the Mazzinians, and of the priestly party, both 
of whonl saw their only hope i.n disturbance. All honour is duo 
to the pcpulatious, to their representatives, and to the dictators, 
men who unite great talent with singular firmness of character, 
and steadfast clearness of •vision; but we say again, that were 
these the only signs visible, so many virtues would but serve to 
adorn the victim, and render its fate more lamented, not to avert 
the final sacrifice. 

Were the provinces of Central Italy content with sending depu¬ 
tations to offer their crowns to Victor-Emmonuel, did they rest 
satisfied with the formal and often-repeated assurance of Napoleon 
III., that he will neither un^lertake nor sanction any armed inter¬ 
vention, we should even yet despair of the future of Italy. There 
is, indeed, a moral certainty that the k'rench Emperor will not 
endeavour to coerce the nation he has so lately delivered, and if 
Austria be thoroughly convinced that any attempt at violence on 
her part will be opposed by France, the lesson taught at Solferino 
will probably induce her sullenly to acquies(,e, for the present, in 
the aggrandizement of Sardinia. But this moral certainty is not 
enough,^and the re^l test«f the fitness of the Italians for freedom 
is the union of thi menaced prt)vinces, and the readiness of the 
inhabitants to give money and life in support of their decisions. 

Fortunately this test is not wanting. In the spirit of the old 
Lombard league, that once saved Itidy from the spoiler, the 
modem lyilians have united themselves for a common resistance. 
The governments ore well aware that besides the Austrians, there 
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are many elements of mischief abroad, that the Pope, whose name 
in the older time to which wo have alluded, was synonymous 
with resistance to the foreigner, has now gone over to the foe. 
Alexander III. formed the Lombard League, the town erected for 
its defence,, Alessandria della Paglia, received his name, and by a 
strange coincidence has even lately proved a solid bulwark 
against German invasion. Pius IX. allowed Perugia to be sacked 
and rewarded those who did the bloody deed. His troojis are 
even now assembling at La Cattolica, and might any day invade 
Eomagna, The Vanished dukes may perliaps attempt mischief 
with the secret assistance of Austria, and we know that the few, 
yet active and reckless, partisans of Mazzini are doing their best 
to excite troubles within the border. Union is the only defence 
against these divers dangers, and, in our opinion, nothing augurs 
hotter fur the future, than that the tliree governments should 
have hastened to conclude a league for their mutual support, and 
have united their armies under a single chief. 

There are many leaders in Italy whose talents and honesty are 
hcYond dispute, but one man only was to be found above all sus¬ 
picion or cavil. That man was Garibaldi. It is not his talents, 
however signally proved, that give him his unecpialled influence. 
It is his moral cliuracter that mfjees him the only man able to 
tame or bend the wild spirits that are gathering for the defence of 
Central Italy.* lie has lived with the life of his people, and bom 
of their breath, his turn has now come to sway their passions at 
his will. The boldest shrink from his displeasure, and submit 
without a murmur to the stern discipline *he enforces, for all 
know his inflexible severity whenever he deems his anger just. 
The calmer sinrits confide in liis fatherly care, and all know that 
wdieiiever the trumpet sounds, he will seek his place in the van, 
with his usual haughty defiance of death. The personal intre¬ 
pidity of a leader is alwliys sure to endear him to his soldiers, 
and is a necessary qualification in the chief of bauds so motley as 
those Garibaldi now commands. But even this is not the chief 
cause of that general’s magic power. The secret lies in the 
knowledge that his life is one devoted to Italy, for his readiness 
to engage the trained troops of Austria, or the Swiss mercenaries 
of the Pope, cannot Ije questioned, and condemnation of all repub¬ 
lican attempts come with double force from the lips of him who 
so long fought the battles of the republic, and first suffered for 
his participation in the plots of Mazzini. w • 

* General Fanti has also been appointed to a command in Central Italy, but 
it has not been qiGcioUv stated whether he will be under the orders of (^ribald! 
or superior to him. Ine well-|pnown patriotism of the general nudees ais hope 
and believe the former. His great talents and scientific acquircmentsLwiU no 
doubt be of the greatest service in that case, but they could nardl^]*eplace the 
moral ascendency which Garibaldi alone possesses. , 
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Some may be disposed to mistrust the troops now united 
under command of Garibaldi, on account of the various elements 
from which they are composed. The three governments who 
appointed him have, however, confidence in his ability to weld 
the mass into a compact army, as a skilful swordsmith forms a 
fine and sharp-edged: blade out of what seemed a rough lump of 
iron. The elements he governs are indeed various. The Tuscan 
divi^on of regular troops, disciplined by Austrian officers, 
numbers nearly 18,000 men; the corps of Me^acapo, composed of 
fiery Komagnole volunteers, 10,000 to 12,000; that of Koselli 
3000 to 4000. Besides these troops, which have been organized 
some months, the gendarmerie and revenue-guards (guardie di 
Fiuanza), an armed body, may be counted upon, and two fresh 
brigades of 6000 men each are forming at Modena, and otner 
corps, both in Tuscany and Bomngna. The little army is also 
tolerably provided with artillery, having three or four field- 
batteries of eight guns. The Sardinian government has also done 
what in it luy to swell the numbers of the central Italian army, 
by at once discharging the volunteers whose services it had a 
right to retain for a year after the termination of the war, and 
they are^ now crowding across the Po, and though Garibaldi, on 
accepting his new command,•Was obliged to set free the Caccia- 
tori delle Alpi, with whose aid he had worked such miracles, we 
cannot doubt that personal devotion to their chief and lovo of 
Italy will induce groat numbers to follow his standard. In a 
word, to judge the future by the past, the leader is such, that 
while Garibaldi encamps at Modena, friend and foe may rest alike 
assured, that if attacked, Italy will come forth from the struggle 
as victor or perish after a gallant and desperate resistance- 
We augur this all the more confidently, as it is obvious that the 
sinews of war will not be wanting. Ti^e loans demanded by the 
provisional governments have been subscribed with remarkable 
alacrity, and afford a satisfactory proof that the wealthy trust in 
the permanence of the present order of tilings, and are ready to 
make sacrifices to support it. 

Will these sacrifices be indeed required at their hands ? Will 
the rich be called upon to offer up their gold ?—the young and 
brave, of every rank, their lives, to securer the liberty of their 
native land ? We trust not; yet we cannot disguise from our¬ 
selves that great p^ril mdhaces the young independence of Italy 
from ma^y quarters, and that iJ even the present question be 
settled to the entire satisfactioq of her citizens, they must yet 
sleep with their armour on, like the knights of yore, for many a 
Icmg year, and doily gird up their loinfiTfor strife, for the foreign 
foe lieS in his Yenetian leaguer; the more secret and deadly enemy 
has his citadel at Rome, and a struggle must sooner or later ensue. 
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This is the iiiture in the most f&vonrable case, and perhaps it 
is not to be regretted. With all their many virtues, the Italians 
still need the baptism of fire; and it is well that they should feel 
the absolute necessity of organizing a strong military force. But 
this future is still remote, and need not now eoncei'n us. Enough 
for the day is the evil thereof, and the preSfent question is suf¬ 
ficient to occupy the wisest heads. The answer to jt lies mainly 
with the English government and nation. • 

One of the most furious results of the convention of Villafranca 
was the sudden revulsion of feeling towards England. Up to 
that period idolatry of France generally prevailed, deep resent¬ 
ment was expressed for the severe language Lord Malmesbury 
had held to Sardinia, and his successor seemed half included in 
the unforgiving censure. But as soon as the clang of arms was 
stilled, and the constitutional phase of the revolution began, this 
sentiment underwent a change. The people divined that their 
conduct would bo better appreciated in England than in France. 
They saw that the direct protection of Napoleon III. was for the 
time withdrawn, that the Italian war had been but a part of, per¬ 
haps a prelude to, far greater enterprises, that his chief attention 
would henceforth be directed elsewhere; and though they hope¬ 
fully trusted that ho would defend them from external aggression 
if they were but able to suppress intenial disorder, they yet 
yearned for a warmer sympathy, with constitutional aspirations 
than a despotic sovereign could ever bo likely to feel, and 
despite many previous disappointments thejr yet sought it from 
England. 

Some writers have hastily stigmatized this change as ingrati¬ 
tude. Wo do not think it deserves this name, or that it neces¬ 
sarily implies mistrust of the French Emperor, who was himself 
the first to admit that di|appoiatment was natural, and to excuse 
its manifestations. At this stage it ^ould be impolitic to express 
mistrust of him, for the game has not yet been played out: it is 
clear that no confidence or amity at present exists between the 
courts of Vienna and Paris; and it has not been sufficiently re¬ 
marked that however definite the promise, “ Italy shall be free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic,” no time was fixed for its fulfil¬ 
ment. The pledge *nay yet be redeemed; but in the meanwhile 
the Italians ought to do all in their power to consolidate and 
confirm their young liberty, and whila seeing to improve the 
opportunity now in their bands,\hey have a nght to sedk support 
wherever it may be to be founds 

Hitherto absolute neutrality has been the only course England 
could pursue with safety*and honour. Bespeot for the treaties 
which constituted the public law of Europe bade *her septess all 
outward manifestations of sympathy wi^ the down-troi^den popu- 
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latioD, -whose freedom she could not but desire, while the compli¬ 
cated nature of the questions involved, and the singular spectacle 
of a despotic sovereign coming forward as the champion of 
liberty, made it doubly necessary to act with extreme circum¬ 
spection, The aspect of affairs has now greatly changed, and we 
think a modification of policy should correspond to it, for the pre¬ 
sent is a greqjt opportunity both for England and for Europe, and 
one »ot to he lightly cast away. 

By concluding the convention of Villafraij.ca, Napoleon III. 
tacitly avowed his inability to settle the Italian question alone, 
by the mere force of arms, and ho thereby renounced all claim to 
be considered as its sole arbiter. Thus the convention, which had 
rather the character of an armistice than of a peace, was in fact a 
reference to a higher tribunal; and this wc believe to be neces¬ 
sary, for the passage of the Ticino by the Austrian troops having 
virtujdly torn the treaty of Vienna, Europe is at the present mo¬ 
ment without a public law, and to be valid a new settlement must 
be consented to by all,the parlies concerned. 

Within the last two months, the question has made several im¬ 
portant steps. The Italians have proved their capacity for self- 
government, and their representatives have stated their wants and 
wishes with singular clearness and unanimity, Italy throws herself 
into the arms of Victoi’-Emmanuel, as a fair woman eager to 
recompense the long attachment of a true and devoted lover, and 
none acquainted with the Character of the king can doubt his 
readiness to assume Uio arduous duties thus thrust upon him, and 
to defend his beloved, were it at the cost of his own life. But 
there are considerations which make him pause, and necessarily 
prevent his immediate and absolute acceptance of the crowns 
offered to him. It is his duty to obtain some guarantee for tho 
inviolability of the new State, and to obtain its admission into the 
family of European nations, ^re he allow the provinces of Central 
Italy to bind up their fate with his. U'his guarantee, this admis¬ 
sion, an European congress alone can give. On the otlier hand, 
the position of Austria is greatly changed from what it was six 
months ago. Her pretensions as a first-class State were then un¬ 
questioned, and if some persons, acquainted with the hollowness 
of her system, doubted its stability, they could bring no proof in 
support of their opinion. What was then an hypothesis is now a 
fact reco/ded by hisipry. it is clear that, morally as well ns finan¬ 
cially, Austria has for the last teh years been living upon credit. 
By the mouth of her Emperor she has confessed her defeat, her 
army, the boasted engine of her power, has been beaten in a cam¬ 
paign of unparalleled brevity, and wert additional testimony of 
her huAiil^tioA required, it might be found in her apathy while 
the changes going on in Central Italy are sapping the very basis of 
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her dominion. But she holds Venetia ns a vast fortified camp, in 
which she can recruit her strength nt leisure, and if, as there is but 
too much reason to fear, Peschiera, Mantua, and Borgoforte, be 
left in her hands, she may at any time invade and lay waste the 
country on both sides the Po, unless the new organization of these 
provinces be sanctioned by Europe; for our readers must bear in 
mind that no treaty whatever has hitherto 1been signed between 
Austria and Sardinia, and Francis Joseph had tlit candoijr to 
declare, in his proclamation to his soldiers, dated Verona, that he 
intended to lead tlj«m back to Lombardy on the first opportunity. 

A congress alone is competent to annul the various claims 
put forward by Austria, the Pope, and the princes of Central 
Italy, and by confirming the decision of the assemblies, to put 
an end to the question which has so long been a constant menace 
to the pence of Europe, and will continue to be so, unless it 
obtain a solution in haimony with the wishes and tendencies of 
the people. The erection of a kingdom of Etruria would merely 
prolong the stage of transition. No matter who the sovereign 
chosen, however good his government, the people would still look 
on Victor-Emmanuel as their rightful king, and thwarted in the 
present, hope for compensation from the future, thus perpetuating 
a state of chronic irritation. . 

It is for this reason tliat we would fain see England step 
forward to assert the rights of the Italian nation, and to convoke 
the august tribunal whose award must decide on their fate. Her 
isolated position, her strict neutrality throughout the contest, 
give her a natural right to act as umpire, aad it would be great 
glory for licr diplomacy w'ere it to succeed in effecting what 
Napoleon HI., at the head of all his legions, failed to achieve. 
Were she thus to step forward, she would possibly have both 
France and Russia on her side, and though avc can readily con¬ 
ceive that Austria will mtke every effort to escape the necessity 
of vindicating her policy and systeir^before the judgment-seat of 
Europe, we have yet to learn that her advantage and convenience 
are so important ns to override all other and more general con¬ 
siderations. 

Central Italy may bo said to have special claims on the interest 
and sympathy of England. Holding tlie doctrine that every State 
has an absolute right over its own destiny, we think that England 
is bound to acquiesce in any decision^the provincial assemblies 
may deliberately take; but we ^Iso think tl»re is a gi;^at diffe¬ 
rence between the cold acquiescence which nnght have been due, 
bad the triple crown of the Duchies been offered to Prince 
Napoleon, for instance, and the sympathy which the actual deter¬ 
mination is calculated to*excite. Central Italy has folloyied the 
example laid down by England herself nearly two cenftirics ago. 
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and declared the exclusion of princes, who, far more criminal than 
James II., have actually fought in the ranks of the enemy and 
oppressor of their former subjects,* and we cannot but sym¬ 
pathize with the anxious desire to form part of a kingdom 
which has given guarantees for the stability of its constitutional 
government. Central Italy is united in this wish. Piedmont and 
Lombardy stretch out their arms towards her, the King is ready 
to accept the responsibility of welding the provinces into one 
nation, the sanction of Europe is alone wanting. With a clear 
conscience and a decisive effect, might England now claim for 
the Italians the reward which their perseverance and unanimity 
have so amply deserved. It is at once her privilege and her duty 
to do so. Let her boldly assert it, and strong from the very 
neutrality she has hitherto preserved, let her declare herself 
opposed to all further interference with Italian affairs, whether of 
France or of Austria, whether by force of arms or the intrigues 
of unaccredited diplomatists; let her obtain the confirmation of 
this great principle by the European Powers, and the prosperity 
and happiness of millibns will be chiefly owing to her. 

The glory and increase of influence to be acquired by this 
course cannot be matters of indifference, even to so great a State 
as England. Put it is not on this account alone that wc desire 
to see a Congi'css summoned, and the decisions of Central Italy 
confirmed. We wish the calamities to be averted which seem to 
us inevitable, if this solution, be refused, or even too long delayed. 
The admirable perseverance and patience of the Italians should 
not be put to too se^^jre a trial; <is long as they have hope, they 
will maintain their present attitude, but were it rudely tom from 
them, there is no calculating what consequences might be produced 
by the madness of their despair. Put we will not dwell on this 
painful contingency. We trust that the English Ministers, who, 
during the debate of the 8th of August iast, so nobly pleaded the 
cahse of the Italian Duchie^ will maintain the words spoken in 
the House of Commons before the more secret assembly of Europe, 
strong in the consciousness of the approval of their own country, 
and of the liberal party throughout the \v'orld. 

To the Italians, we would recommend continued order and 
perseverance, but above all, let not their vigilance be laid asleep. 
The assurances of Napoleon III. to Count Einati, the sympathy 
of the English peojjle, are^ calculated to strengthen them in their 

The lluko of Modena not only repaired himself to the Austrian eamp, bat 
took with him a body of his own troop^, whom he had led out, in ignorance 
of the place of their destination, which they did not discover until they 
found themselves shut in between two Austri:^ brigades. These Modenese 
regimen^ were sent to garrison the fortresses, and relieve an equal number of 
Goman troops, who were thus enabled to be present flie battle of Solferino^ 
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eourse; but tbe sole real guarantee for their liberty and inde¬ 
pendence is the organization of a numerous and highly disci¬ 
plined army. Let the governors of the different provinces take 
every measure that may tend to make it as difficult as possible 
for the diplomatists of Europe not to confirm their union. Let 
the youth of every rank fly to the standard of Garibaldi, and join 
the ranks of tlie volunteers, and the future organization of Italy 
will soon cease to be a subject ibr speculation. • 




Art. VII.—Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 

Idylls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, B.C.!.., Poet 

Laureate. London. 1359. 

S INCE the days of Scott and Byron, when the literary world 
stood on tiptoe at the announcement of a new la^ of the 
minstrel, or a fresh canto from tiie pilgrim, few volumes of verse 
have been looked forward to so anxiously as the last of the 
Laureate’s. Proclaimed and expected, for more than a year pre¬ 
vious to i£s publication, it is regarded by most readers as in part 
the fulJilment of a much older promise. The»earlier scries of Mr. 
TennysoTi's poems indicated, through the variety of their subjects, 
a sort of double bent in the poet’s mind. Many of the poems in 
that scries, as the fancy sketches which make up his gallery of 
beauty, his sonnets, his odes, and addresses—the “ Two Marianas,” 
'The Miller’s Daughter,"*'Lady Clara,” and the “May Queen,” 
were pictures of modern English liie, the life of the midland 
counties, the scenery of the fens coloured by the thought and 
passion of an English poet engaged in its contemplation. Others, 
on the contrary, were revivals, more or loss successful, of the past, 
draughts of memory mainly from the fountain of classical and 
eastern association; “Becollections of the Arabian Nights,” 
visions of “ Troas and Ilion’s columned citadel,” echoes of the 
Lotus Eater’s song. The appearance of the “ Morte d’Arthur” 
in 1»43, with the verses on Sir Galahad*, shovild that thtf author 
had been digging deeper in the same mine m early English ro¬ 
mance from which be had previously drawn the groundwork 
of the “ Lady of Shalott.” In the grasp of its conception, the 
grouping of gorgeous imagery around tbe close of the great 
epoSi. Slid the strong meyes^ of the verse, it sur^assei dll the 
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poet's earlier efforts, and took rank 'witb the foremost of those 
xnaturer products of his art, along with which it appeared. The 
manner in which it was given forth, as a specimen or foretaste 
of a longer poem, seemed to indicate the poet’s intention, as it 
gave a sufficient proof of his capacity, to illustrate and recal more 
of the great features of the legend to which it belonged. After a 
lapse of years, during which his genius has manifested in other 
path,s what ■(ve are still inclined to consider its highest power, 
Mr. Tennyson’s lyre is again tuned to heroic notes, and he has 
redeemed his former pledge as far as we need expect, or even wish 
for it to be redeemed. 

The “ Idylls of the King ” may be regarded as a new set of 
extracts from the same unwritten epic in which the “Morte 
d’Arthur ” is ranked as the eleventh book. They are not Idylls 
in the sense in which the word was originally applied to the 
pastorals of Theocritus, nor in the sense in which the “ Gar¬ 
dener’s Daughter,” and “Dora," and “The Talking Oak,” and 
“ Edward Gray,” and “ Lady Clare,” and “ The Brook,” are 
English Idylls—that 5s, ideal sketches of rural life, of the fields 
and the manners, the rhmance and the loves of the country. They 
have a claim to the title only in so for as they are not reflective 
or alleg#>rical poems, but pictures, in the composition of which 
description and scenery play a considerable part. Their dis¬ 
tinguishing feature is their flow of narrative, and reaching their 
highest point in the exhibition of the intensest life and passion 
of an imaginary heroic age, they are fragments m6re properly 
dramatic or epic thaft idyllic. 

On entering upon a critical review of the volume, we are first 
arrested by the excellences of its execution. Various readers 
will form various judgments regarding the design with which the 
poet has undertaken his work and the degree in which he has 
succeeded in carrying out his intention; but there can be littlo 
difference of opinion as to tlie skill which the poems themselves 
display. There is no carelessness in their detail, no incongruity 
in their structure, nothing spasmodic in their fervour, or exagge¬ 
rated in their finish. Tennyson’s blank verse, which so many imi¬ 
tate and so few are able to reproduce, is itself moulded upon no 
earlier model. It is not weighted with the almost oppressive 
majesty of Milton’s, nor does it in general give the massive im¬ 
pression of Shakespeare’8,^or advance with tlio sweep of “ Marlowe’s 
mighty line,” but inhas a power jnd sweetness of its own. Moving 
in the main gracefuny along pleasant lanes and hedgerows, it takes 
ever and anon an ampler range, and then sinks to rest again after a 
rounded cadence, leaving in the reader’s ear a sense of harmony 
which js richer than that of the old decasyllabic rhymes in pro¬ 
portion af the music is extended over half a page, instead of being 
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closed within a single stanza. This verse appears in perfection 
in the volume before us, where the poet has displayed the full 
flexibility of its resources. There are passages in the Idylls 
which flow on in as quiet and gentle a stream as “ The Gardener s 
Daughter/' and others where the sound and sense are as deep 
and tender as in the poem on “ Love and Duty." The verse in 
others has the martial ring of the lines in Ulysses/* but its 
prevailing characteristic is a perfect naturalness and base. l(it 
were necessary we might point to instances in which this pecu¬ 
liarity shows itself rcfther in excess, and the poems, falling in love 
with simplicity, affect too closely the style of prose, but those are 
trifling exceptions to their general melody. The careful reader 
will note the fact that this volume is ^very sparingly furnished 
with images; the descriptions it contains are rendered vivid by 
a judicious combination of attributes at once forcible and familiar, 
while the highest poetry of the book is involved in the direct as¬ 
sociation of the narrative. In none of the four Idylls, however, 
will he fail to And striking beauties of imagery, some in the form 
of clear, glittering, and pointed metaphor, while others appear as 
more elaborately sustained comparisons. The following speci¬ 
mens will serve as a sufficient indication of those gems, which, 
however, lose more than half their ^beauty when detachad from 
their setting. 

Morning. 

And Enid listened brightening as she lay; 

Then, as the white and glittering star of mom 
Parts from a bank of snow, and by and by 
Slips into golden cloud, the maiden rose, 

And left her maiden couch, and robed herself.”—p. 39. 

An Onset, 

% 

'^iVild Limours, 

Borne on a black horse, like a thunder-cloud 
Whoso skirts are loosened by the breaking storm. 

Half ridden off with by the thing he rode, 

And all in passion uttering a dry shriek, 

Dashed on Geraint.”—p. 70. 

A Court Dress, 

** A splendid silk of foreif^floom, 

Where, like a shoaling seif, the lovely bjiae 
Played into green, and thicker down the front 
With jewels than the sward with drops of dew, 

When all night lo^ a cloud clings to the hill, 

And with the dawn ascending lets the day « » 

Strike where it clung; so thickly shone the gems.’—p. 82. 
rVol. LXXir. No. CXLII.]-New Semes, Vel. XVI. No, II. 'L L 
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Scattered Music. 

“ This rhyme 

Is like the fair pearl necklace of the Queen, 

That burst in dancing', and the pearls were spilt; 

Some lost, some stolen, some as relics kept. 

But nevermore the same two sister pearls 
Ban down the silken thread to kiss each other 
Oil her white neck—so is it with this rhyme: 

It lives dispersedly in many hands, 

And every minstrel sings it dififerentljr—^p. 117. 

A Mevelatim. 

“ As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his fiice, 

The shape and colour of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest; so the face before her lived. 

Dark—splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Of noble things, and held her from her sleep.”—^p.164. 

Note also the Homeric simile of the breaking wave, p. 166 ; 
the image, p. 201, illustrating the strangeness of familiar things, 
the im&gery in Vivien’s song, &c. &c. The seeming absence of 
effort which characterizes this volume, is nowhere more con¬ 
spicuous than in the levis junctura of the narrative. That is all 
art which shows no art tit all. Whatever we may think of his 
choice of themes, we must acknowledge that the poet has managed 
them wonderfully. Nothing jars in the progress of the stories ; 
there are no abrupt transitions, no gaps or jerks, or awkward 
joinings to arrest the most sensitive nail; nothing is stilted or j 
overdrawn. One circumstance arises out of another naturally, and ’ 
we are able to realize them all without any formal introduction 
behind the scenes. The ^strangest fivents are made to appear 
familiar, and the most forcible contrasts do not strike us as being 
exaggerated with a view to heighten the effect. The poet scarcely 
ever addresses us in his own person, but leaves the poem to speak 
for itself. He has withdrawn himself from his work as from a 
creation to which he has imparted an individual life; and we 
appreciate his power the more, that we are made to forget the 
artist in his art, and become for a time obl^ious of his presence. 

In ipaking a s^arate* survey of these Idylls, ” Enid,” the first 
of the‘series, ana(;the longest,fwill detain us least, as it is the 
least impressive, and on the whole, the least successful of the 
four. The incidents on whiclf it is founded belong not to the 
main epic of the “ Mort d’Arthure,” bqt to the “ Maginugion," one 
of tbe oj^ Welsh legends relating to the same epoch. The story— 
one of knightly jealousy and womanly end urauce, bearing in many 



of its features a strong resemblance to that of the Patient Griselda^ 
is deficient in variety of interest. It drags along rather heavily 
through the same round of adventures; the digressions are tire¬ 
some, because their subjects are comparatively trivial, and some 
of the main characters are to our minds essentially repulsive. 
We cannot feel any amount of admiration for Geraint, whom we 
must consider the hero of the tale; nor do we feel, grateful to 
the poet for having brought us into closer acquaintance witb so 
boorish a knight. Undoubtedly he is well endowed with physical 
courage and strengtii of limb. He has a keen flashing eye, a 
smile like a stormy sunset, a great gruff voice, and an enormous 
appetite. Bobbers and giants fall like so many ninepins beneath 
the slashing stroke of his right arm, or fly before him like shoals 
of fish; when he is really angry, his sword shears off a huge 
earl’s head like a thistle. But he is utterly devoid of those nobler 
qualities, which, with few exceptions, distinguish the great knights 
of the “Mort d’Arthure/’-'He has none of the courtesy of Launcelot, 
the enduring devotion of Tristram, the afdour of Lamorake, 
the deftness and grace of Sir Palomides, or the fiery family zeal of 
Sir Gawaine. The single trait of generosity ho exhibits is for¬ 
bearing on one occasion to '‘abolish** a dwarf who has offended 
him . His love is as selfish as hi» mistrust is frivolous. He 
suspects his bride before marriage ; the poem is occupied with a 
narrative of her sufferings in consequence of a still more foolish 
suspicion, and we feel, in spite of the poet’s assurance when it is 
done, that any fragment of a speech that again fall on his 
ear, as he wakes from slumber, will subject her to a renewal of the 
same doubts and the same tyranny. Geraint^s favourite way of 
looking at his wife—if we may rely on an image which twice in¬ 
trudes itself into this poem, ‘^as careful robins eye the delvers 
toil** (a line, by the way, which those critics who feel wtli Ellesmere 
in Mr. Helps* dialogue about the duress of praise, will be in: 
clined to make themselves merry with^ gives us a vivid, if some¬ 
what ridiculous, impression of the suspicion which is the key to 
this unpleasant character. Surely the new law of divorce would 
be stretched to afford relief to any lady who could prove such an 
offence against her husband. Poor Enid, meek, devoted, gentle, in 
her constancy bearing all things, hoping all things, enduring all 
things, is the redeeming attraction of the poem. The descriptions 
of her beauty engage its finest pages. Efere is j^ne— 

but never light and shadjf 
Coursed one another mo^e on open ground 
Beneath a troubled heaven, than red and pale 
Across the face of>Enid hearing her; 

While slowly falling as a scale that falls. 

When weight is added only grain by gram^ 

L L 2 
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Sank her sweet head upon her gentle breast; 

Nor did she lift an eye nor speak a word^ 

Eapt in the fear and in the wonder of it; 

So moving without answer to her rest 
She found no rest, and ever failed to draw 
The quiet night into her bloody but lay 
Contemplating her own unworthiness.” 

The love she inspires is more that which is akin to pity than to 
passion. From the time when she first comes before us dressed 
in her faded silk, and singing, in her father’s ruined halls, with “ the 
sweet voice of a bird," her song of fortune and its wheel, we re¬ 
gard her with a compassion which deepens as the tale proceeds, 
and does not leave us when we leave her at last in the fickle con¬ 
fidence of her surly mate. This Idyll abounds with indications 
of quiet strength, and masterpieces of description. The single 
combats which are scattered thickly through it, are narrated with a 
vigour 01 ^ paralleled by similar narrations in the romances them¬ 
selves. The ride of Enid and Geraint through swamps and 
pools, and gem-like meadows, by castles, archways, and little 
towns with towers, brings graphically before us a whole series of 
pictures of England in the olden time; that of Earl Doorm’s 
hall, AiAth the bandits at disner, “ feeding like horses when you 
hear them feed," is a striking instance of rough power. Yet we 
are at a loss to understand on what principle Mr. Tennyson has 
selected a subject comparatively so tame in preference to many 
others in the same^ stock, as rich as any he has handled in mate¬ 
rials for dramatic illustration. It has little connexion with the 
rest of the book—the only link being in the references to the 
love of Launcelot and the Queen, which is the main theme of the 
last act of the “ Mort d’Arthure; ” the characters about which it 
is employed are at any rate among Jthe least interesting types 
of their age, and we regreLj,hat the curtain only closes upon them 
when more than a third of the volume is over. It rises again, in 
the second Idyll, on another scene, and other actors— 

“ A storm was coming, but the winds were still, 

And in the old woods of Broculiande, 

Before an oak, so hollow huge and old 
It looked a tower of ruined masoit-work, 

At Merlin’s feet the wily Vivien Jay.” 

Here in a fe^words is the prelude to a game of craft and 
passion; the cunning wisdom matched against the cunning beauty 
of the time. In his treatmenlf of this legend, Mr. Tennyson has 
departed in two respects from his au^orities. In the first place, 
the najpritycof his allusions are anachronisms ; if we may apply 
chronology at all to such subjects, the event here recorded took 
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plaoe at a period previous to that when those allusions would 
have been intelligible. Next in reference to his female character. 
The fairy Vivien in the French romance tries a fatal charm upon 
her lover, but with a mere desire to prove its power, and laments 
that she is unable to undo her work. The lady of the lake, 
Nimue, who ultimately rescues herself from the amorous perse¬ 
cutions of Merlin, by enticing him under a rock, plays the part of 
a beneficent genius throughout the “ Mort d’Arthule; ” she,he- 
oomes the bride of Sir Felleas, twice rescues the King himself 
from destruction, anil along with the throe “ weeping queens,” re¬ 
ceives him in the barge after the battle in which he meets with his 
mortal wound. The Vivien of the poet is, therefore, in great mea¬ 
sure a creation of his own, and one which, perhaps, more than any 
other exhibits the triumph of his art. Leaving the court in disgu^ 
after failing to beguile the blameless king, that ^a<TiXtvQ dfivfiwv 
of chivalry, she has followed Merlin, “ the great enchanter of the 
time,” the founder of Arthur’s dynasty, and the guide of his 
counsels, not so much to win his love as to elicit the secret of a 
spell which would place him for ever in her power. 


“ Ab fanc 3 ring that her glory would be great 
According to his greatness whom she quenched.” 

The art with which she beguiles Merlin is exquisite. The 
description of her beauty and wanton wiles is to the last degree 
luxuriant^ She seems to lie before beneath the sage's feet, 
with the gold round her hair; “her lissome limbs,” half concealed 
and half revealed by the satin shining robq like a rich spotted 
snake, at once repulsive and fascinating. Her flattery, the ser¬ 
vices she renders him, her own allusions to them, the excuse she 
gives for her desire, her solemn vows of fidelity, are all in perfect 
keeping with her character as the genius of seduction. What 
witchcraft there is in the tausic of “ her tender rhyme!” 

“In love, if love be love, if fove be ours. 

Faith and unfaith can ne'er be equal powers; 

Unfaith in aught is want of faith in dl. 


It is the little rifb within the lute, 

That by«and-by will make the music mute, 
And evei^ widening slowly silence all. 

The little rift within the lover's lute, 

Or little pitted speck in gamAred fruit, 
That rottiug inward ^(lowly moulded all. 


It is not worth the keeping: let it go: 

But shall it P—answer, darling; answer, no I 
And trust me hoi at all, or all in all.” 

Merliu is oppressed by forebodiugs of danger, the dbftuesB of 
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her song itself alerms him vhen contrasted mth the memory of a 
more stirring strain ho heard from one of Arthur's knights on a 
great day of hunting in the woods:— 

We could not keep him silent^ out he flashed^ 

And into such a song; such fixe for fame, 

Such trumpet blowings in it, coming down 
To such a stern and iron-clashing close, 

That when we stopt we longed to hurl together, 

And should have done it; but the beauteous beast 
Scared by the noise upstarted at our feet, 

And like a silver shadow sUpt away 

Thro* the dim land; and all day long we rode 

Thro* the dim land against a rushing wvnd^ 

That glorious roundel edioing in our ears, 

And chased the flashes of his golden horns.” 

He, too, has his fame to ward. But what is fame, cries Vivien, 
but a nome-T-a mirage of the future while love is of the present; 
half dis’fame at besL* To which Merlin answers, in lines which 
tower above the fear of calumny, less impressive in their sound 
than their pregnant sense:— 

* « Same with men 

Being but ampler means to serve mankind, 

Sbomd have small rest or pleasure in herself, 

But work as vassal to the larger love, 

That dwarfs the petty love of one to one. 

TTse gave me Fame atjwst^ amd Fame again 
Increasing gave me use. Lo there my boon I 
What other ? for men sought to prove me vUe^ 

Because I wished to give them greater mirnds** 

He will keep the secret, but in return for her rhyme he will tell 
the legend of those who first wrought tfte charm. Here are some 
grand lines 

^^There Uved a king in the most eastern east, 

Less old than I, yet older, for my blood 
Hath earnest in it of far springs to he. 

A tawny pirate anchored in his port^ 

Whose bark had plundered twenty nuneless isles; 

And passing one, at the high peep ox dawn. 

He saw cities in a thousand boats^ 

AllfigJUi^fir a woman on the sea. 

And pushing his black craft among them all, 

He lightly scattered thdirs, and brought her off 
With loss of half his people arrpw<-Blam; 

A mgid so mooTA, so white, so wondetfbl, 

Vhty saidiaJ^hteemJiim her when she movedi*^ _ 
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This lady being made queen, bewitched all the yonth of the 
realm, till the lang offered half his wealth fox a ehonn to over- 
master her. This charm brought by an old man to that kingdom^ 
has come down to Merlin, so subtile and mysterioua, and so hard 
to read, that he fears none of Vivien’s threats to discover it; and 
even were her oath sure, has resolved to guard her foes at court 
from its malignant use. At the mention of them the syren loses 
temper, and breaks into a storm of accusation against Arthlir's 
knights, letting her tongue “ rage like a fire among the noblest 
names.” The passtfgc in which she pours forth her spleen is the 
only one which in our judgment gives any countenance to the 
censure which this volume has met with on the ground of inde¬ 
licacy (immorality is a wider word). We confess that the form 
in which those scandals are recounted, is not in every instance so 
tasteful as might have been desired. Losing the simplicity with 
which they are clothed in the legend, they lose in their poetic 
form something of their innocence, and the details in some of 
them are altered for the worse. The temptation and triumph of 
Sir Percival makes a fine story in the “ Mort d’Arthurehere 
it is merely and unnecessarily revolting. It may be that such 
handling of such themes is in keeping with Vivien’s character, 
but that is otherwise sufficiently de^ed. Merlin’s muttered in¬ 
dignation leads us for a moment to believe that her false move 
has ruined her game, but she has still a powerful card to play. 
His anger overreaches itself in harsb words, and she seizes the . 
strong position of one who has been wronged. After the first 
burst of passion which threatens to betray her real nature, she 
falls to weeping like a child, and then reproaches him with 
cruelly, misconceiving a love which sought to depreciate others 
only to exalt him the more. 

“ She paused, she turned away, she hung her head, 

The snake of gold slid from wr hair, the braid 
Slipt and uncoiled itself, she wept afiesh, 

And the dark wood grew darker toward the storm 
In silence, while his anger slowly died 
Within him, till he let his wisdom go 
Jbr ease of heart, and halfheUevea her true!* 


Galled from the ftorm, she comes “ to her old perch back,” 
and the wizard shields her with his any. On^ stroke more and 
her victory is complete. Suddqjfiy she leaps from him^th the 
majesty of innocence. He doubts her faith? their love is at aa 
end; she must leave him for ever. Only one thing she exclauuii^ 
as if incidentally, could make her stay, that proof of trust ^ 
asked for; and then, as i^ allured 1^ the hope (rf jreeonoili«lBOi^ 
she urges the request, joying ^t if sho Ina ai>2iet^tAls daihen- 
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ing heayens may send a flash to strike her down. Then follows 
a wonderful passage:— 

^‘Scarce had she ceased^ when out of heaven a bolt 
(For now the storm was close above them) struck, 
Furrowing a giant oak, and javelining 
With darted spikes and splinters of the wood 
The dark earth round. He raised his eyes and saw 
I^he tree that shone white-listed through the gloom* 

But Vivien, fearing heaven had heard her oath, 

And dazzled by the livid-flickering fc&k, 

And deafen'd with the stammering cracks and claps 
That follow’d, flying back and crying out, 

*0 Merlin ! tho’ you do not love me, save, 

Yet save me!' Clung to him, and hugged him close 

* « # * * 

The pale Hood of the wizard at her touch 
Took gayer colours like an opal warmed. 

She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales: 

She shook from fear, and for her fault she wept 
Of petulamy ; she called him lord and liege. 

Her seer, her hard, her silver star of eve. 

Her Ood, her Merlin, the one passionate love 
Of her whole life ; f^nd ever overhead 
Bellowed the tempest, and the rotten branch 
Swept in the rushing of the river rain 
Above them; and in change of glare and gloom. 

Her eyes and ne^ glittering went and came, 

Till now ijic storm, its burst of passion spent, 

Moaning and calling out of other lands. 

Had left the ravaged woodland yet once more 
To peace; and what should not have been had been, 

For Merlin, overtalked and overworn. 

Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept.” 

c 

For mere gorgeous writing,^there is pothing to equal this in the 
volume. The lightning seems to kindle the verse itself, and the 
tempest roars and rattles in our ears as vre close the book. The 
only description vre know to compare with it in recent poetry 
is that of the storm which breaks over Scbald and Ottima in 
Browning’s “ Pippa Passes.” 

We can understand why this poein has fheen called immoral 
without concuiiing in tho verdict. 'The morality of a story is 
determiljed by the impression which it leaves as a whole on the 
reader’s mind, and^not by shades of expression \ and surely a 
poem is not necessarily immoral •unless it deals exclusively with 
noble motives and pure actors. As it seems to us “ Vivien” is 
neither moral nor immori^ but a masterpiece of simple ail, luxu- 
xiani m its colour, thrilling in its actiom It has a mere inci- 
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dental connexion with medieval legend. It is a splendid pagan 
comment on the old heathen text— 

Si Kal triSrfpoy 
icai irvp nc 

The story of Elaine le Blaunch, the maid of Astolat, and her 
hapless love, is one of the most touching episodes which adorn 
the close of the Mort d’Arthure. Mr. Tennyson, in again return¬ 
ing to the subject, towhich he had given a somewhat shadowy treat¬ 
ment in one of his earlier poems, has handled this story in a 
manner which at once brings it more within the range of our 
sympathies, and is in closer conformity with the original legend. 
The gathering suspicion in Arthur's court regarding his Queen's 
infidelity, her conversation with Sir Launcelot, his resolution to 
enter the lists in disguise, his visit to Astolat and reception there, 
as well as the conception of the heroine of the tale, are nearly 
identical in the two versions. Elaine 1ms no more resemblance to 
the mystic and metaphysical Lady of Sl^allott than she has to 
Vivien or Guinevere. Judged not by the code of modern times, 
or the manners of a formed society, but us a child of nature in an 
age which has been invested by the imagination with many of 
the features of childhood, the lily maid is one of the sweetest of 
all ideal creations. There is a saintly simplicity about her whole 
fate and character and an ethereal grace which recal “ Undine.” 
Her tragedy is thus summed by thclromancer, when she is first 
introduced to us in her father's castle:—“ This old baron had a 
daughter that time that was called the fair *maid of Astolat, and 
ever she beheld Sir Launcelot wonderfully; and she cast a love 
unto Sir Launcelot that she could not withdraw her love, whereof 
she died." The passage in which the poet has expanded this will 
give a fair specimen of the style of his embellishments:— 

“ He spoke and ceased: the lii^ maid, Elaine, 

Won by the mellow voice before she looked, 

Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments. 

The great a/ki guilty love he hare the queen 
In battle with the love he hare hie hrd^ 

Had marred his face, and marked it ere his time. 

Another Bi|ning on such heights with one 
The flower of aU the west, and all the world, 

Had been the sleeker for it; but in him 

His mood was often like^a fiend, and ^e \ 

And drove him into wastes and solituflea 
For agony, who was yef a living soul. 

* Marred as he was, he seemed the goodliest man 
That ever amon^ladies ate in Hall, 

And noblest, when she lifted up her eyes. 
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However marred, of more than twice her years, 
Seamed with an ancient sword-cut on the cheek. 
And bruised and bronzed, she lifted up her eyes 
And loved him with that lave which was her doam,^* 


The next few sentences give the argument of several pages of 
the poem 

So, then, ar ^e came to and fro, she was so hot in her love that she 
besoAght Sir Launcelot to wear upon him at the justs a token of hers. 
^ Faire damosell,’ said Sir Launcelot, * and if I grai^t you that, yee may 
say I doe more for your love than ever I did for lady or damosell** 
Then he remembered him that he would ride into the justs disguised, 
and for because he had never before that time borne no manner of 
token of no damosell, then he bethought him that ho would beare one 
of hers that none of his blood might know him. And then he arid, 
* Faire damosell, I will graimt you to weare a token of yours upon my 
helmet, and, therefore, what it is show me.’ ‘ Sir,’ said she, * it is a red 
sleeve of mine of scarlet, well embroidered with great peorles.’ And 
so she brought it him.” 

Wearing this token, he enters upon the battle of the lists, into 
the description of which the poet has thrown even more than his 
usual vigour. Set upon by his own kinsmen, he retires, though 
victoriout, severely wounded,*into the country, where, after a 
time, Elaine comes to present him with the prize which has been 
entrusted to her care, and to nurse him in his sickness. The cir- 
'Oumstances of her visit, thef^blush which revealed her sad secret, 
and her passing “in either twilight, ghost-like, to and fro,” between 
her home and his cave, are most touchingly told. Launcelot, 
his life saved by her fine care, feels towards her all a brother's 
affection. 

** And peradventure had he seen her first, 

She might have made this and tljot other world 
Another world for tlm sick man; but now 
The shackles of an old love straitened him, 

Sis honour rooted in dishonour stood^ 

And faith tmfdithful leapt him falsely frae.” 


Meanwhile, the old love, the grand haughty queen, the gorgeous 
Guinevere, who stonds out in contrast to Elaine as the full moon 
of autumn to the evening star, hears of Lfjancelot wearing the 
sleeve. ** Goodly hopes are mine,” says Arthur, bearing the news, 
“that Launcelot is no mofe a lonely heart.” 

' “•Yea, lord,* she said, 

• Tour hopes an mine,’ and saying that she ehoked 
And sharply turned about to hide her face, * 

Moved to her chamber and there nong hendf 
Hbwn on tin gnat'King’s couch, and writhed upon it. 
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And clenched her fingers till thej bit the palm, 

And shrieked out ‘ trmtor’ to the unhearing wall, 

Then flashed into wild tears and rose again 
And moved about her palace proud'and pale.” 

What a picture of jealous rage! It is that of a Medea or a 
Mary Stuart. It almost awes us out of our condemnation, as it 
half enlists our sympathies. But poor Elaine, “her guiltless rival,” 
is waking slowly to the fatal knowledge of unrequited love; and 
yet against hope she hopes, till, on the morning of his depaAure,. 
Launcelot desires her to ask from him whatever is nearest her 
heart, and fearing to “ die for want of one bold word," suddenly 
and wildly she asks him for his love. Too bold a word is a 
favourite and not unnatural criticism; in an age when the noblest 
natures are more apt to err on the side of over-restraint, we love 
those most who never tell their love; but viewed, as it claims to 
be, in connexion with the character and the time, it surely does 
not involve miy essential immodesty. Launcelot can grant all 
but this. She will have no other gift, “ her good days are done.” 
The knight rides off sadly without bidding'farewell. The maiden 
sits alone in her bower waiting her end. 

“ And in those days she made a little song. 

And called her song ‘ The Song of Love and Death,* 

And sang it: sweetly could she make and sing. 

Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in v^; 

•And sweet is death who puts alx end to pain; • 

I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 

Love, art thou sweet ? then bitter death must be. 

Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me. 

O love, if death be sweeter, let me die.” 

We will tell the rest of her story in the words of the romance. 
The reader may comparfi it with the poem; there are beauties 
peculiar to each. m 

“ So when she had thus mdured about ten days, that she felt that 
she must needs passe out of this world, then she shrove her cleans and 
received her Creatour, and ever shee complained still upon Sir Launce¬ 
lot. Then her ghostly father bad her leave such thoughts. Then 
said shee, * Why should I leave such thoughts ? am I not an earthly 
woman ? and idl the while ^ breath is in my body I may complaine ; 
for my beleeve is that 1 doe none offence, though I love an earthly 
man, and I take Ood unto my record i never loved noiv but w 
Launcelot du Lake, nor never shall^ and a cleane maiden I lan for hina 
and for all other; and seth it is the suffhmce of Qod that 1 shall die 
for the love of so noble a knight 1 beseech the high Father of heaven 
for to hitve mercy upon my soule, and that mine innumerable pains 
which I suffer may be aUegSutee of pert of my ainnetb Fmr, oq r sweta 
Saviour Jesu Chnst,’ said the mai&n, *I tuce thee, to xAenl 1 was 
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never greater offender against tby lawes, but that I loved this noble 
knight Sir Laoncelot out of all measure; and of my selfe, good Lord, I 
might not withstand the fervent love wherefore I have my death.’ 
And then she called her father Sir Bernard, and her brother Sir Tirre, 
and hcartely she praied her father that her brother might write a letter 
like as she would endite it. And so her father graunted her. And 
when the letter was written word by word like as she had devised, then 
she prayed her. father that she might be watched untill she were dead. 
^ Ancbwhile my body is whole let this letter be put into my right hand, 
and my hand bound fast with the letter#untill that I be cold, and let me 
be put in a fair bed with all the richest clothes that 1 have about me, and 
so let my bed and all my rich clothes bo laide with me in a chariot to 
the next place where as the Thamse is, and there let me bee put in a 
bai^e, and but one man with me, such as yee trust, to stere me thither; 
and that my barge be covered with black samite over and over. Thus 
father, 1 beseech you let me be done.’ So her father graunted her 
faithfully that all this thing should be done like as shce h^ devised.” 

Meanwhile, “ all in an oriel in the summer side " of Arthur s 
palace, Launcelot comes to present the diamonds he had fought 
for and won in nine ^eat jousts to the queen. Their meeting 
gives rise to another magnificent scene. Guinevere breaks into a 
tempest of wrath and scorn, and after bidding the knight add his 
diamonda.to the pearls of his iy;w love, suddenly exclaims— 

“ Nay, by the mother of our Lord himself, 

Or hers, or mine,—mine now to work my will. 

She shall not have them. Saying which she seized, . 

And through the casement, standing wide for heat, 

Flung them, and down they flashed and smote the stream. 

Then from the smitten surface flashed, as it were, 

Diamonds to meet them, and they passed away. 

Then while Sir Launcelot leant in half disgust 
At loce^ Ife, all things^ on the window-ledge, 

Close underneath his eyes, and right ^cross 
Where these had fallen, jdowly passed the barge 
Whereon the lily maid oj Astolat 
Lay smiling, like a star in blackest 

The power and beauty of this contrast is Tennyson's own. It 
comes upon us, on first reading, like a shock, as we are arrested 
by its full force. Little remains to conclude the last act of the 
tre^edy. The king, queen, and lords ofAfae court come to see the 
barge where the dead maiden lay as tno' shS smiled,'' and read 
her confi^sion of unrequited love, and grant her prayer for mass 
and buri^. r 

Then Arthur spake among thep,—' Let her tomb 
Be costly, and her image thereupon; 

And let the shield of Launcelot at her feet 
Bn carven„and her lily in her hand.’” 

Bequiei^ in pace. 
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In Mr. Tennyson’s softened version the tragedy of Guinevere is 
brought near to that of Francesca da Bimini, for whom the sternest 
of poets, and the world with him, has more of pity than condemna¬ 
tion. He puts into the mouth of Merlin a palliation of her crime: 

Sir Launcelot went ambassador at first 
To fetch her, and she took him for the king, 

So fixed her fancy on him.” 

This is not the most important point in which his accoifnt is 
peculiar. That tl^ reader may judge how much he has refined 
and modernized the original story, we shall set down the main 
events of the “Mort d’Arthure,” which occupy the place of 
his fourth Idyll. As in the poem, so in the romance, Launce- 
lot and the queen are trapped by the contrivance of Sir Modred, 
who accompanies a hand of followers to surround the palace. 
Launcelot's prowess dissipates them, and be escapes. But 
Guinevere, convicted of treason, is arrested and condemned to 
the stake. Bescued at the last, she rides off with her lover 
to his own castle of Joyous Guard, ami there, aided by his 
knights against the royal forces for good part of a year, he 
keeps her, till the pope, resolving to reconcile them, commands 
the king to receive hack his wife; and Launcelot re-conducts her 
to the court. Banished from EAglaud, ho crosses the sea with 
half the fellowship of the Bound Table. The king pursues him 
with a host, and war rages till news jirrives of Modred's usurpa¬ 
tion. Guinevere, evading a demand made by the prince for her 
hand, is guarding against him the Tower oftLondon, when Arthur 
returns to gain two victories over his rebel son, and receive in the 
last his mortal wound. After this the queen steals away to a 
nunnery at Almesbury. One of the latest events in the book is a 
visit she receives shortly before her own decease from Sir Launce¬ 
lot ; it ends with his d)ath and the dissolution of the Bound 
Table. Mr. Tennyson opens his “Guinevere " with the queen at 
Almesbury. Betuming after his wont to explain her presence 
there, ho narrates in his own way the detection of her guilt, fol¬ 
lowed in his version of the story by an immediate flight to 
the nunnery. By far the finest passage in this early portion of 
the poem is an account of her reltlorse previous to her exposure 
(pp. 2S8-9}, for wlych again we are indebted to the poet’s imagi¬ 
nation. Introduced unknown into the convent, she is attended 
by a little novice, whose pleasant pr^tle helps at first*to relieve 
her weariness; but news orrivilig of Modr^’s revolt, Ihe sets to 
talk of the king’s wrongs, and«express in heedless innocence her 
indignation at the guilty queen ; so that she, 

«Like many another babbler hurt , , 

*Whom she would soothe, and harmed where she wdhld hesL” 
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Her nnconscioae offence and Guinevere’s angry distress are skil¬ 
fully portrayed, but up to this point the poem' is on the whole 
inferior to the two preceding Idylls. Here it takes a new turn, 
and on the arrival of Arthur, who has sought out and found his 
wife, it rises to a height of moral grandeur unapproaohed by any 
of the others. 

“ A murmuring whisper through the nunnery ran, 

*Then on a sudden a cry, ‘ The King ’ she sat 
Stiff-stricken, listening; but when armed feet 
Thro’ the long gallery from the outer doors*' 

Kang coming, prone from off her seat she fell, 

And grovell^ with her face against the floor: 

There toith her milk-white arms and shadowy hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King, 

And in the darhness heard his armed feet 
Tause by her; then came silence, then a voice 
Monotonous and hollow, like a Ghost's 
Denouncing judgmont, but though changed, the King's^ 

Perhaps there is nothing of equal extent in English poetry 
which for sustained majesty of thought, ineffable solemnity, and 
pathos, can be well compared with the speech that follows:— 

“ ‘(Liest thou here so low,rthe child of one 
1 honored, happy, dead before thy shame ? 

'Well is it that no child is bom of thee. 

The children born of. thee are sword and fire, 
lied ruin, and the breaking up of laws. 

The craft of kindred, and the godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming over the Northern sea, 

Whom I, while yet Sir Launcelot, my right arm. 

The mightiest of my knights abode with me. 

Have everywhere about this land of Christ 
Jn twelve great battles ruining overthrown'" 

Then he*tells how she haswlisorganized the realm, rent all his 
princely fellowship of knights corrupted by the example of her 
crime, spoilt the whole purpose of his life, and left him desolate 
in his lonely halls. 

“ ‘ For which of us who ought be left could speak 
Of the pure heart, nor mm to glance at thee P 
And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Ush^ 

Thy shadow still would glide from room to room^ 

And I should evertkore be next with thee 
In hanging r^ or vacant •lament. 

Or ghostly footfaU echoing on the stair. 

For think not, though thou couldst not love thy lor^ 

Thy lord has wholly lost his love ^or thee. ^ 

» I am not made of so slight element. 

* • • • • • • 
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JSe paused, and in the pause she crept on inch 

Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 

* # * # • 

* 1 did not come to curse thee GuineTere, 

I, whose vast pitj almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 

My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 

* * * # * 

* Lo! I forgive thee as Eternal God 
Forgives; Jo thou for thy own soul the rest; 

But how to take last leave of all 1 loved, 

O golden hair with which I used to play, 

Not knowing ! 0 imperial-moulded form, 

And beauty such as never woman wore, 

Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee. 

# * * # « 

‘Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 

Hereafter in that world where all are pure, 

We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring on me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thy husband—not a smaller soul, 

Nor Launcelot, nor another. Leave me that, 

I charge thee my last hope,» Now must I hence. * 
Through the thick night I hear the trumpet blow ; 

They summon me their king to lead mine hosts 

Far down to that great battle in the west. 

###««* 

‘ Farewell!’ And while she grovelled ift his feet, 

She felt the hinges breath wander o'er her neeh. 

And in the darkness o^er her fallen head 
Perceived the waving of his hands that hUstP 

Writing like this, and that whicli concludes the poem, carries 
us beyond the region of criticism praise. He who reads it 
well, will read it alone in silence with a sense of awe, and thoughts 
that lie deeper than tears. 

On completing our survey of the artistic structure of those 
Idylls, which, with the addition of his “Mort dArthure,'* ''Sir 
Galahad,” and the detached verses on " Sir Launcelot and Queen 
Guinevere,” make up the list of Mr. Tennyson’s efforts in this 
direction, we are nAurally led to inquire into the motive which 
has swayed him in the choice of his week. 

“ t see in part $ 

That all as in some work of art 
Is toil co-operant to an end.” 

What is the end which tile poet has proposed to himself, ^eyond 
that which is purely artistic in his dealing with wose^legendaxy 
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themes ? Essentially fragments, they have' in their vague con* 
nexion neither the unity nor the grasp which is necessary to an 
epic. Wo must ask how far, viewed as isolated' pictures, they 
present us with real features of a former period ? In answering 
this, we ought to remember how little there is in the old romances 
themselves which can in any sense be considered as history. 
The Mort ^[Arthure has been called an English Homer, and 
theiw are points of resemblance which in some degree justify the 
appellation; but the contrasts which the comparison suggests 
are yet more numerous and important. Thfi events which form 
the theme of the Arthurian legend bear a still remoter relation 
to any probable reality than those of the Trojan war. The very 
existence of Arthur himself, in spite of the vehement asseveration 
of the writer of the preface to the edition of 1621, is called in 
question by Milton—not a very sceptical critic—in his early history 
of Britain. The one fact on which the historian seems to rest is, 
that at one period of the Saxon conquest, about a.d. 527, Kedric, 
the founder of Wessex, was arrested in his progress by a defeat 
sustained at Badon dill. It is conjectured that King Arthur 
may have, on this occasion, led the victorious Britons, and the 
battle may have been the last of twelve won against the same 
invadersv But the details o{ his birth, life, and achievements 
appear as a mere superstructure of imagination and fable. What¬ 
ever date we may assign to the composition of the Homeric 
•poems, or whatever theory wo may form of their compilation, 
they certainly became current in Greece at a time when the 
Greeks were interested in the same struggle of which the poems 
celebrate the mythical origin. Six hundred years hod elapsed 
since the supposed death of the hero, when Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, A.D. H47yfirst gave forth the story which foimed the 
ground of the Afthurian legends, and it was not until the latter 
half of the same century, that the fivd’Anglo-Norman romances 
were produced firom which, with others belonging to a later period, 
Malory in, 1469, compiled the Mort d’Arthure in the English 
prose form in wluch it is most familiar to us. However much 
of the Iliad and Odyssey we may attribute to the mere imagi¬ 
nation of the poet, they undoubtedly present in their leading de¬ 
tails the reflection of a real Homeric age. The Greeks to a large 
extent regarded them, and Mr. Gladstone hhs shown how far, in 
this poipt of view, we m$y continue to regard them, as history. 
There ia not the same ground, for the belief in an Arthurian 
age in England, l^e poets who first celebrated it in prose or 
verse, were inspired at the dawif of civilization by the desire of 
preserving the records of the prior ^age of chivalry* They 
attached ^hemselves naturally to the vague traditions of a van¬ 
quished r^e, and interweaving with them the religion and senti- 
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ment of a more refined period, threw the lustre of memory over 
the last efforts of the British kings. Their romances reflect more 
closely the features of society under the early Flantagenets than 
the Saxon conquerors; they are traditions of the era of Charle¬ 
magne revived by the contemporaries of Chaucer. A better 
national parallel to the Homeric poems is to be found in the 
“ Border Ballads,” which, although presenting pictures of a later 
time, are really more ancient, as the period in which 4heir authors 
lived, was nearer to that of which they wrote. * 

But if the knights of the “Mort d’Arthure” are not real por¬ 
traitures of the barbaric chiefs wlio fought at Badon Hill, 
Mr. Tennyson’s knights are still further removed, and in the 
same direction from their actual prototypes. The Idylls cannot 
properly bo said to be close reproductions of the legends. We 
have seen how far they depart from them in regard to some of 
their lending events; they bear in their details still more distinct 
traces of change and modification. The characters are more re¬ 
fined ; their motives more complex, their passion, abrupt as it 
appears in comparison with that of the piescnt time, is softened 
down from the abruptness of the original. The speeches in 
“ Guinevere,” the song in “ Klaine,” and the whole of “ Vivien,” 
are essentially modern. Those poems of Mr. Tennyson’s stand 
in a class by themselves. Distinct in kind from the luxuriant 
imaginations of the “ Faiiy Queen,” or the graceful fantasies ot 
Ariosto, they are not like the “ Seasons’^ of Fouque, simple sketches 
of chivalry, half allegorical and half ideal; still less are they 
really medimval in the sense in which some Browning’s poems, 
and the wonderful reproductions of the German Meinhold 
(the author of “ Sidonia” and the “ Amber Witch,”) are mediseval, 
recalling with historical exactness the modes of action, belief, 
,and feeling in the Middle Ages. Tennyson has neither approached 
this exactness, nor is it Ws desire to do so. His object is mani¬ 
festly, as expressed in his own lines,iAo steal “ fire from the foun¬ 
tains of the past to glorify the present,” and he affects in striving 
to attain it a sort of compromise between the two epochs. In 
the epilogue to his first epical fragment, he makes it his apology 
for reverting to the “ style of those heroic times," that he has 
connected them with traces of the life around him. 

“ Perhaps s«me modem touches here and there 

Bedeemed it from the charge of nothingness.” 

And again in the Idylls he recals and brings before us 

“ King Arthur, like a podem gentleman 
Of stateliest port.” 

The basis of their incident, certain traits of character, and some 
details of scenery, are all these poems have in common with the 
[Vol.LXXn. No.CXLTI.]— NewSeeies, Jol.XVI.No.II. MM 
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period to wliicli they relate. Dismissing, therefore, all notion of 
their historical value, it is easier to guess what was the tempta¬ 
tion which led the poet to the choice of their subjects, than to 
see what they gain finm this choice in their power of impressing 
the reader. The past has been a favourite with artists in all ages. 
The old man and the poet are alike laudatores temporis acti. 
It allures the one with the fascinations of bis childhood, the other 
with the romance of bis imagination. A golden age, when men 
were*' at once simpler and greater, more gentle and more brave, 
has been the mirage of every real age in tjje world's history. 
The later Greeks reverted with longing to the majesty of the 
days of Pericles; the Athenian of that time regretted the glories 
of the Homeric era, while Homer himself laments the degene¬ 
racy of his own generation. Our modern historians love to 
throw an imaginary grandeur round the Tudors and Plontagenets. 
The romancer who lived under the earliest of those reigns looks 
back for that grandeur to a remoter epoch. “ We hear of our 
barbarian ancestors,” says Mr. Proiido; “ yet if they were like the 
images on their tombs, more majestic forms were never worn by 
humanity.” We look back four centuries and find Sir Thomas 
Malory, writing in the same strain, “ Hasty heat .soon cooleth, 
right so jareth love now a days, soon hot, soon cold; there is no 
stability. But the old love wifs not so; then was love, truth, and 
faithfulness.” In an age of overwrought activity, when the 
elements adapted for the purposes of imagination are hidden be¬ 
neath the dust of the strife, we are strongly impelled to revert to 
our memories of a tf.me before the rivers were poisoned and the 
fields charred by furnaces, when the manners of men wore more 
frank if less refined, and the social rules which bound them less 
inquisitive. As far as this impulse has a tendency to free us from 
the restrictions of our own conventionality, it is a beneficent one; 
but its good effect is marred when it results in a mere reaction to 
earlier forms, in themselves wi irrational and yet more rigid in tlleir 
application. In proportion to the contrast between two ages we 
must be careful to define tlie degree in which the one con be 
legitimately held up as a model to the other. It is well that the past 
should be brought back before us with its grander features, 
softened and solemnized by time, to counteract our erroi*s, to re- 
cal those truths which do not “look freshet in tlie fashion of 
.the day,” to check our frivolity by the images of its mighty dead, 
■to temptr down our restlbssness, and withdraw our minds, “ in 
: seasons of calm weqjbher," from Hie ebb and flow of streets to the 
islands of its rest. But there isto danger of its alluring us into 
mere luxurious contemplation of a greatness which exjists after 
all mainly in our own imaginations. Our poets and painters are 
then, Iike*the fiiinstrel maiden in Heine’s satire, singing songs of 
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Paradise to conceal from us the duty of remedying the evils of 
earth. There is something of this error in Mr. Buskin's teaching, 
and in the work of that school of artists who have endeavoured 
to act on his advice. It is prominent in the theory and practice 
of those who refer us for instruction in life and art exclusively to 
the models of classical antiquity. The Medieevalism which is creep¬ 
ing, under various disguises, into some important branches of our 
literature, recals us to a period which has in some* respects more 
affinity to our own, and being less complete is more capa’ble of 
expansion. Yet there can scarcely be a greater contrast than 
that which exists between the times in which we live and those 
which are brought before us in the legends of knight-errantry. 
In passing firom the one to the other we turn from a complex 
society ruled by complex motives—an era of manifold knowledge— 
a maze of conflicting interests, of varied forms of labour, in which 
vast material forces are ruled by intellectual power, to that old 
age which is the youth of the world, when all might was in the 
strong arm and all wonder in a fiiir face—an era of simple forces 
aiming at simple ends, out-spoken more from its simplicity than 
its sincerity, deriving half its boldness from its rudeness, and 
nobler than ours in so far as it had lewor temptations to be mean. 
We may repaint the pictures of the Middle Age, imitate^the archi¬ 
tecture of its cathedrals, aud set *to modern music the ideals of 
its life: but we cannot bring back either its religion or its morality. ^ 
We may be foolish enough to don fixe dress of the knights and 
mimic their jousts, but we shall strive in vain to reassume either 
their virtues or their vices until we revi'te the thousand condi¬ 
tions which made them what they were, aud which are so diflFerent 
Irom our own that all we can do is to understand them. We may • 
adore the poet's Arthur, the faultless king, admire Sir 
Launcelot, “peerless of all knights,” and revere the virgin 
Galahad, the Mignon «f romance; but the loyal worship, the 
unabashed love of chivalry, aiidt»*ho Quest of the St. Graal, 
belong to days that have for ever passed. The Mort 
d'Arthure reveals to us not so much another epoch as another 
world. With all its occasional solemnity, it is, after all, a 
fairytale ; and the actors in it move almost as much iu fairy-land 
as the heroes of Spensers allegory. Our feeling towards it 
alters with our mc^a of mind. We fall upon some of the more 
prosaic passages of the romance in a surly humour, aud the life 
of those old knights seems to us ruBe and bare. They prance 
about through green fields aild by castle, walls, knocking down 
and maiming with long spears most of the people they meet; “ and 
what they kill each other for we cannot well make out." When 
they leave for a time th« round of their monotonous adventures, 
it is to fight with their comrades or fall in love Vithalhe*wives of 

mm2 
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their masters. We turn to their history again in a more con¬ 
genial temper, and feel an interest in their hot encounters and 
marvellous escapes. We respect their noble purpose as they 
“ride abroad redressing human wrongs;” we admire their courtesy 
and grace, their steadfastness and daring, their self-sacnfice and 
devotion. But in no mood can we apply to ourselves their sense 
of duty or their manner of fulfilling it. We redress our wrongs, 
not on horseback, but in courts of law; w'e no longer make love 
in groves and grottoes ; we exercise our patience, not in bearing 
blows, but enduring the frustration of our pkns, the inipture of 
our friendships, the jealousy of our rivals, the waste of our time; 
in submitting when needful to bad lodging, bad food, and bad 
health. We show our courage in being never wori^out by those 
disasters, in suimounting them and forgetting them, and sotting 
down doggedly to our days work. Wo have seen how Mr. 
Tennyson, by adopting a middle course in his treatment of the 
legends he has selected for illustration, neither altogether aban¬ 
doning nor altogether adhering to the forms of the older society, 
has done so much to biidge the gulf which separates it from ours. 
But it is still an open question—and we may surely start it 
without being charged with failing to appreciate the subtilty of 
his delineations—whether he might not have applied the same 
delicate skill and high imagination with fuller effect in another 


dii’ection. 


<( 


Vivien 


is not ft better theme for the artistic ex 


l)ibition of seductive power^nor “ Elaine ” a tale of purer passion, 
nor is the fate of “ (luinevere ’’ better fitted to suggest the solemn 
thoughts of the poet,*- than many of the episodes that are con¬ 
stantly appearing in modern life. There is, indeed, on induce¬ 
ment for an artist to gather his materials from the past in 
addition to those we have recorded. He finds them there most 


readily. The past lies plainly before us because it alone is com¬ 
plete. It is solid, and we have only to carve n portion " out of 
it. The present is essentialif fluctuating; we must analyse be¬ 
fore we fully realize it. When its motion calms down into repose, 
it has ceased to be the present and become the crystallized result 
of its former self. Our knowledge of the past is more acourato 
than our knowledge of the present, in the sense in which anatomy 
is a more exact science than physiology ; but tlie parallel holds 
good still further; it is only from observatioq- of life that wo can 
understand its instruments: unless they are illustrated and en¬ 
livened the thoughts o^the living present, 


“Die'Zetten der Vergangenheit 
Sind uns ein Buch mit sicbeii Siegcln.” 

I 

The pew life which the poet has thrown into his version of the 
romances, tVhile* it detracts from their historical correctness, does 
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not prevent our regarding them, in some degree, ns exquisitely 
beautiful fossils. Tliey do not touch us so nearly as they should 
do, because they bear about them an air of distance. Hence it is 
that, though Mr. Tennyson has in this his latest volume even 
surpassed himself as an artist, wo revert with more affection to 
some of his earlier efforts, where, moving in a path we believed to 
be more perfectly suited to his genius, ho has given us the results 
of his own thought and passion in the reflections of fiis o^va ^xpe- 
rience. His masterpieces are still his contemplative poems, those 
which have most dheply moved and will continue most widely to 
influence his age. If we had to choose between them, we should 
unhesitatingly, though with a heavy heart, resign the “ Idylls of 
the King” t<i^reserve “ The Two Voices” and “ In Meraoriam.” 
Notwithstanding his descriptive powers, Mr. Tennyson is a poet 
of thought more than of action, and his love of “ great old liouses 
and fights fought long ago” is only another proof of this. 
Thought establishes itself upon the ruins of action. The deeds of 
the past are the dreams of the present. Memory is itself a sort 
of abstraction. There is a metaphysics of iiistory as well as a 
history of metapliysics. We speak of retiring into the past, retir¬ 
ing into the country, retiring into our own thoughts, for refuge 
and repose. Wc desire and seek tjie tliree together. The secret 
link which unites the apparently double bent of the poet’s mind 
is to be found in his own line, 

“ Be mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet woodland ways.” * 

Wordsworth, who might have applied it to hfmself, became, as was 
fit, the high-priest of the hills, among which he found the silence 
and solitude congenial to his nature. The bard who can sing the * 
town, he and he alone will set to music the action of the present, 
and do for his age and clime what Sliakspeare, and Goetite, and 
Dante did for theirs. Tliftre is a poetry of the past, of the moun¬ 
tains, sens, and stni's, but a gi’eat cit^*! seen aright, is tenfold more 
poetical than them all. Surely, beneath its repulsive exterior, 
amidst the turmoil and confusion, the myriad siglits and sounds 
which make up its glare and gloom, lie richly scattered the yet un- 
wrought materials for modern tragedy. It is there that all the 
energies of the time are concentrated; there society unfolds its 
many-coloured life? while the war of ranks and the conflict of 
opinions, political, social, and religioqp, are pei-petunlly renewed. 

It is in London itself that Engjjsh thought sliows itself most in¬ 
tensely, and passion is pent up into fierce* fire, and reason and 
faith, prudence and the affections wrestle together ns they adjust 
their cHlims; there all the perplexities of thought are ravelled 
and unravelled, and all t%e possibilities of humaq joy ani^ sorrow 
Ai‘o evolved. Only a few and the most trivial chardSteristics of 
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this complex life crop up from time to time on our comic stage. 
Its tragic elements have been almost entirely left to the treatment 
of novelists, and in some of their hands it has fared not unfor¬ 
tunately ; but there remains much that can only be discovered by 
the penetration and well revealed by the power of the poet, whether 
it be Mr. Tennyson or another who will undertake the task of 
illustrating a ^eater and more impressive epos than was ever acted 
byA^iihur’s knights, and setting forth a fuller image of the mighty 
world than Merlin ever made “rapt in his fancy of the Table Round.” 




Art. VIII.— 


Bonapartism in Italy. 


1. The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte, in 170G-7 and 

1800. Ry Geokgk Hooper. London. 1850. 

2. The Vicissitudes of Italy since the Congress of Vienna. Ry 

A. L. V. Gretton. London. 1859. 


T he fascination which Italy exercises over all accomplished 
visitors of that beautiful Mnd is expressed and explained in 
that apostrophe of the poet Browning, “ Oh, woman country!” 
Writers upon Erance catch the critical vein of the nation and 
foil into a carjjing tone; t*he magnificence of Switzerland fails 
to insure affection for,thc people ; and tlie respect felt for Gcmiau 
profundity is of a somewhat abstract character. But Avith Italy 
the passing stranger falls in love, and the long sojounier imbibes 
the intoxication of passion. “ The Vicissitudes of Italy " is evi¬ 
dently the work of a person who has thrown his soul into the 
cause. He is one who shares not the 4pspftii‘ Avhich Avraug from 
Byron the exclamation— ^ 


“ Oh God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful!’’ 


for he sees the day of power coming through the wisdom and 
valour of Sardinia’s king, parliament, and peoplei The history he 
gives, proceeds only from the settlement of 1815. Mr. Hooper’s 
book goes further back, but his Avell-writterf account of Rona- 
paste’s Italian campaign!^ touches only incidentally on the 
political ^ate of Italy. In th^ following article, we propose 
to go rapidly over the ^listory of Bonaparte’s battles, the brilliancy 
of which turn Magenta and Solferfho into mere Avholesale scramb¬ 
ling butcheries, and over the history of his Italian policy, which 
was so selfish apd mean that it is in no Sanger of suffering eclipse 
from that ot his nephew, whatever it may be. We shall attempt 
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no laboured or strained parallels, or the more usually strained 
contrasts where truth is tw often sacrificed to telling antithesis 
and showy effect. Yet is there one fact which stands out so con* 
spiouons as in itself to betray a system. Venice was a republic 
until Napoleon banded her over a bound and betrayed slave to 
Austria, and he who rivets the chain is one whose name we need 
not pronounce. The treaties of Campo Formio and of Yillafranca 
are the Alpha tmd Omega of Venetian bondage. LeaVing it to the 
reader to point inferences, which, indeed, lie upon the surface, we 
proceed to consider Bonaparte's whole career in Italy. 

Napoleon Bonaparte’s first Italian campaign can never be 
thought of without feelings of admiration. The youth of the 
commander was only twenty-seven), the comparatively small 
number of his troops, and the misery of their condition, xThen 
compared with the obstacles opposed by armies twice as great, 
fully provisioned, adequately equipped, resting on mighty for¬ 
tresses, and backed by positions of natural strength apparently 
insurmountable, give to this struggle an interest which is increased 
to the higliest degree when we consider that the prize at stake 
was no less than the deliverance of beautiful Italy from thraldom 
and her restoration to liberty ! Wo speak now of that campaign 
as it presented itself in its first bright glorious aspect, and we have 
the more right to do so as the army, which, ragged and hungiy, 
followed Bonaparte through the storm and snow of the Apennines, ^ 
were animated by the belief that they went forth to figl^ for no 
selfish ends, for that they were truly the armed missionaries of 
freedom. The composition, the character, and the spirit of tliat 
army, are less familiarly known than the history of their leader. 
Who is there who cannot repeat the story of the Corsican officer - 
of artillery thot showed his superiors the way to retake Toulon 
from the British ; of his advancement in the opinion of all with 
whom he came in contacif, until at length he gained the confidence 
of Barras, the most influential menflfer of the Government of the 
Directory; of his marriage with the fascinating Josephine; of his 
unhesitating slaughter of the Sections on the day of the 13th Ven- 
deraiaire ? These incidents of the adventurer before the campaign 
of Italy raised the hero to an equality with the Alexanders, 
Haunibals, and Ceesars, are in every memory. But of thad 
aggregate of heroes, whose several rays blend with his own crown 
of glory, a word must needs be said. ^ These were men who had 
already saved their own mother country. These were' men who 
had shattered the coalesced armies of the g^eat military Powers of 
the Gontioent. They had, indeed, doubly saved France hyjmr 
deeming her reputation from the iniquities of the Beign of Tocro^ * 
and now j^^y went forwUrd to impart to the oppressed the j^vi* 
kges they had conquered for themselves. This i^ what that may. 
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away from the intngues and con'uptions of political factions in 
the capital, believed. These men, constantly engaged in the field 
in defence of their independence and of the republican principle, 
were at once patriots and propagandists. Their hearts burned 
with fierce political fanaticism, which, wanting as it may have 
been in those holier elements that purify and exalt, rendered them 
contemptuous of privation, and made them in battle invincible. 
Commanded by a leader of genius, what obstacle could resist tliem ? 
and it was so willed that as great a genius in the art of war as 
the world had ever seen should arise at the ri^t moment for the 
benefit of an army equal to himself. The consequences were such 
as might have been expected, and which we proceed very rapidly 
to trace. 

When Bonaparte arrived at Nice, on the 27th March, 1796, he 
was as much struck with the half-naked, famished appearance of 
his troops as they were with the mean figure of the little, lank, 
boyish-looking man, whose sickly and sallow countenance, ren» 
dered still more wan by his long hair, was, neveiiheless, redeemed 
by large dark eyes of tincommon lustre. Young as he was, his 
figure lacked the buoyancy of youth as much as it wanted the erect 
firmness of manhood. His clothes hung loosely about bis angu¬ 
lar body., What the impressiops of the soldiers were at the time, 
and the revulsions which their feelings underwent, was soon after¬ 
wards made manifest by a characteristic circumstance. After the 
passagq^f the Bridge of Lodi—to be mentioned more particularly 
hereafter—the men, who, according to republican fashion, were 
used to elect their officers, assembled in a gay conventicle round 
their camp fires, and bestowed a name and rank on tlie hero which 
'Stuck to him when on the throne, that of “ the Little Corporal.” 
The significant pleasantry was subsequently repeated,—the “ Little 
Corporal” was promoted to the rank of sergeant, and lieutenant, 
and captain; but os novelty and surpiiSie are ^e salt of good 
jokes, “ Little Corporal” refllined immortal hol4 in association 
with the grey frock-coat and featherless cocked-hat. 

On the 11th April, Bonaparte moved from Savona at die head 
of some 42,000 men and 60 pieces of artillery, to attack twice 
that number of allied Austrians and Sardinians, supported by 
200 pieces of cannon. Old Austrian Beaulieu reasoned like a 
man-of seventy-five, who forgets the passioniate inspiration of 
half a century before. He^saw a rich city, that of Genoa, under 
the nose 6^ a famished army of invaders, and he concluded that 
they could not withstand the temptation. This low view of French 
nat^, which a witty writer has coutradistinguiBbed firum human 
nature, led well-fed old Beaulieu into a false move which^roved 
irreparable. Bonaparte’s eagle glance MfaB fixed otherwise. Its 
point of'attfacticm was not the glutted abundance of the city, but 
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the bleak top of the Apennines, over which his star was rising. 
His plan was to cut the allies in two and beat them in detail—a 
project admirably favoured by the mass of low mountains, which, 
unconnected by roads, steeped in snow, and troubled by the 
spring storms, afforded advantages to hardy, weather-seasoned, 
agile young troops over soldiers hampered by old conventional 
rules and systems, which the genius of Bonaparte at once appre¬ 
ciated. Beaulieu crept along the shore to Genoa, covered by, the 
English fleet. Here let us pause. The English fleet was ordered 
there to support thtf enemies of France, but it was in defiance of 
English public opinion. There is no fact in our history more 
easy of proof than that the voice of universal England was raised 
in protest, and vain protest, against being dragged into war with 
France. The Lord Mayor and Corporation of London petitioned 
against the war. At Islington, 50,000 persons met to demand 
neutrality. Meetings for the same purpose were held in every 
part of the city. The fact is one which deserves emphatic notice 
at this time; for it furnishes a conclusive answer to those who 
afiect to regard the British people as ever ready to oppose 
France. Had the people’s voice been respected by their own 
Government, the French would not have been able to enhance the 
early triumphs of Bonaparte by adding to their glory tl»e failure 
of British opposition. 

That public opinion subsequently wavered, and that indigna¬ 
tion at the horrors committed by the revolutionary monsters* 
deepened into disgust and hatred ought not to be denied ; but it 
must ever remain an open question whether the Beign of Teiror 
was not the result of external pressure upon France. It was while 
the King was swearing fidelity to the constitution, that in the 
same month (July, 1792) the Duke of Brunswick at the head of 
an Austro-Pnissian army invaded France, heralding his approach 
by a manifesto which nflght well have caused poor Louis to 
exclaim, “ Oh, save me from my frieflQs!" In that manifesto, the 
National Guards taken with arms in their hands are threatened 
with death; magistrates are warned on peril of their heads; towns 
resisting the allies are given up to the soldjery; and, finally, 
adding insulting derision to brutal menaces, promise is offered to 
the penitent of intercession with the Most Christian King to 
obtain pardon for ttieir faults and errors.” A fortnight after* 
waj'ds the King was a prisoner. The, whole country was in a 
frenzy of indignation. The iriqnds and relations of iJiose so* 
called emigres in the camp of the enemy were first arrested os 
hostages and then massaered. The threats of foreign Powers yteh 
met witlf shouts of defiance, and popular fnry, already stained 
with crime, was excited into wild, ungovernable (yrogancQ wlten 
from before the sans culottes of Paris tlie well-trained*armies of 
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Austria and Prussia had to seek safety in flight. It was not until 
the King was brought to death that the British (rovernment, 
taking advantage of the general stupor, ordered the French envoy 
to quit within forty-eight hours. The Court put on mourning. 
The Republic declared war, and England was committed to the 
coalition. Our first expeditions were not pi'osperous. The Duke 
of York blundered from failure to failure, wdiich, by hurting mili¬ 
tary pride, o&ly involved the nation in further hostilities. But, 
all the time, the English people, on the one band, and those of 
France on the other, were, the one perjrlexed and the other in¬ 
censed, at the falseness of England’s position. For whom was 
P^ngland fighting ? P'or the Bourbon family, which had stimu¬ 
late the revolt of the American colonies. Against whom was she 
fighting ? Against the subjects of Louis, who had become inocu 
luted with American principles through the King’s enmity to 
Englatid. With whom was she fighting ? Why, along with the 
three criminal despots who had partitioned Poland. And she had 
joined them, too, in the name of morality. Thus it was that, 
even in 179C, while a‘British fleet was covering Austrian move¬ 
ments against fionaparte on the shores of Genoa, the English 
people at home were praying and petitioning in vain against the 
war witR the French Republic^I 

What Bonaparte aimed at, that he did. When Beaulieu was 
awakened from his dream of error bv the French cannon tluin- 
.dering from the heights of Montenotte, it was too lute. The enemy 
he expected to meet on the road to Genoa had already crossed the 
Apennines unperceif od. He had, moreovei’, by skilful manoeuvres, 
surrounded and overwhelmed an Austrian division. In fact, he 
stood victorious master of the mountain. The Austrian centre 
was broken. Bonapai-te stood between the Austrians, guarding 
the road to Milan, and the Piedmontese, who, on his left, held the 
gorges of the Millesimo, which they ref^irded as one of the natural 
bulwarks of their country. ^He resolves upon bending bis main 
strength against the latter, and his operations are crowned witli 
marvellous success. While Massena and Lahai*pe hold the Aus¬ 
trians in check, the King of Piedmont agrees, ns the price of an 
armistice, to put the victor in possession of his strongest fortresses. 
Within a single week, Bonaparte converts a hostile country into a 
firm basis of operations against its late ally, and finds himself free 
lo engage the Austrians sjngle-handed on the plains of Lombardy. 

In or4er that we may not los| sight of the principle which ani¬ 
mated the spirit of cthat victonous army, it must be mentioned 
that they were not satisfied withthe material prizes of conquest, 
amazing as they might seem. They demanded the abolition of 
the Sardinian ^ monarchy and the prd^amation of the republic! 
Bonapart^had, however, on the day of the 13th 'Vendemiaire, when 
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he turned his cannon against the revolted republican Sections, 
inwardly renounced the democratic creed. But the time had not 
arrived for avowals that would at once have been denounced as 
apostacy by lieutenants not yet eclipsed by the full revelation of 
an all-surpassing genius. It was necessai^ to blind yet awhile 
the eyes of Augereau, the wild son of the turbulent h’aubourg St. 
Mar 9 esu, where his father worked as a mason, while in his son’s 
knapsack lay the haton of a Marshal of France ; and to blind |he 
oyes of the pastrycook’s son, Murat, the unrivalled cavalry officer 
and future King of Naples ; and of Lannes, the dyer’s apprentice, 
lighting his way to the Dukedom of Montebello; and of Massena, 
greatest and meanest of all—of Ma.ssena, first of soldiere and most 
rapacious of plunderers; and, in fine, to blind the eyes of all those 
republican champions whose life of activity on the frontier had, 
in sparing the sight of anarchy at homo, allowed the Kepublic to 
appear in its noblest aspect, that of deliverer of France from the 
coalesced despotisms of Europe. It was on this occasion that 
Bonaparte fascinated his followers’ attention by that famous pro¬ 
clamation, in which, with a few masterly strokes, he vividly painted 
their exploits. “ You have gained battles without cannon, passed 
rivers without bridges, made forced marches without shoes; you lay 
on the ground without brandy, and often without bread, llepublican 
troo})s, soldiers of liberty, were alone capable of sufferings such as 
you have endured.” These were new words, suited to a time when 
evcrj'thing was new. ’The old reijime* was past, with its frigid , 
formalities and elaborate etiquette. The Revolution had evoked 
the spirit of popular oratory. Parties, passioi^, principles, rioted 
in the most vivid exaggerations of expression ; so that language 
which may appear inflated to the cool reader of the present day, 
was only in accordance with the elevation, or, if you will, the 
excitement of the times of which we speak. Tlie men whom 
Bonaparte so addressed hUd issued from the clubs of Paris, or 
from those of other cities affiliated to*flic .Jacobins of the capital, 
fresh from expositions of the gospel of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
by enthusiastic preachers of the rights of man, to seize their 
muskets to the cry of “ the country is in danger,” and to rush to 
the frontier to the song of the Marseillaise. The battle-field still 
waited its orator; and orator, historian, and poet appeared in the 
person of an unparalleled hero, who had marked each successive 
day of a single week with the name of ^ victory. 

By a succe-ssful stratagem Bonaparte succeeded in crowing the 
Po into Lombardy, and forthwith proceeded, with no less success, 
to dislodge Beaulieu from Pavia? Turning on the poor Duke of 
Parma, -^o, possessing no military resources whatever^ could do 
nothing to thwart his platis, Bonaparte tarnished, his laui;pls by- 
extortion. Here he commenced that system of levyin^contribu- 
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tions which eventually corrupted his army, and tunied the pro¬ 
fessed, and in the first instance sincere, deliverers of oppressed 
peoples into scourges, to be dreaded as much by friends ns by 
foes. The poor Grand Duke could not understand how his pic* 
tures and works of art could be of service or even afford pleasure 
to an army standing in need of food and clothing. But Bona¬ 
parte wnnte^ to create a sensation in Paris, and the chef d'cevvrea 
of /,he masters of Italian art were with nn unprincipled hand 
degraded into decorations for a political coup de theatre. 

Milan lay before him. The victorious general had not yet real¬ 
ized that crowning point of conquest, the triumphant occupation of 
the chief city of his enemy. Combined with the prestige of such 
a trophy, more solid advantages were to bo obtained, for Milan 
was rich ; there arose a further inducement for the ambition of this 
man, at once keenly alive to self-interest, practical in his attention 
to all material necessities, and of most susceptible imagination. 
Far above the shouts in Paris, with which his ears tingled in 
anticipation, there shone before his ardent fancy the vision 
of that Iron Crown, which from the days when Charlemagne 
wore it as the symbol of his Empire of the West, stood enshrined 
in the Lombard capital, while successive emperors came after 
each accession to the imperial throne to have their investiture 
completed by coronation in the cathedral. As yet what had he 
done ? Many great things truly ; but yet not one of that supreme 
rpersonal daring to give diim assurance that he “dared look on 
that which might appal the devil." Sceptic ns he was, he worked 
his way to one belief—belief in himself; and his egotistical creed 
had its attendant superstition. The signs he questioned were no 
common signs. He challenged proofs from fate out of tempests 
of destroying fire, where one could hardly escape save by a 
miracle. The way to the imperial city lay across a narrow 
wooden bridge over the Adda, and vihis commanded by artillery 
and musketry sweeping evel^ corner^ and cranny. Forlorn hopes 
to be counted by columns must devote themselves there to death 
—Bonaparte himself with the rest. He did not flinch. He formed 
his columns. He spoke to them as no other could speak. They 
rushed forward to be mowed down—there is a moment of hesita¬ 
tion—that moment is Bonaparte's inspiration. He bears forward 
the flag, communicating his enthusiasm to the rest The charge 
is irresistible. In anothfr moment the Austrian guns are spiked, 
and their columns, appalled by ^uch inconceivable audacity, are in 
full retreat. It wa» after this prodigious achievement that the 
soldiers in a burst of wild, froncksome admiration, pronounced 
their comrade in that famous charge worthy of promotion. They 
confened on }lonaparte, as already stated, the name and rank of 
the “ Lillie Corporal." 
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The heart swelling with exultation—the imagination picturing 
to itself promises of future greatness, failed to raise, however, 
the moral man to magnanimity of behaviour. On the citizens, 
whom he professed to deliver, ho imposed heavy contributions. 
His conduct caused strange perplexity. The wonl “ Republic " 
had roused the enthusiasm of the descendants of the once-free 
Italian cities. Exactions galled the peasantry into fury. Demo ' 
cratic zeal collapsed in presence of pillage. Pavia* opened her 
gates to 10,000 exasperated peasants. The temper that not 
long before had turned the guns from the eliurch steps of St. 
Rooh on Parisian citizens was roused—the implacable demon 
within was stirred. Pavia was stormed ! The leading citizens 
were taken out and shot in cold blood by way of example. The 
houses of all were given up to plunder, wliile cavalry were em¬ 
ployed to hunt through the fields after the scattered peasantry, 
and to cut them down without mercy. 

The Italian people have been too often reproached with their 
iusigniticant apjxinrauce in this marvellous campaign. It has 
been observed by historians of even distinguished ability and 
fairness, that neither Austrians nor French seemed to bo aware 
of the existence of the very people in whose defence the one, and 
for whose liberation the other, professed to contend. T]ie truth 
is, that it was not the Italians who were fearful, but that the 
masters and the liberators were alike false. The Austrians could 
not appeal to tlie civic virtues of a people, because to awaken, 
such virtues would bo fatal to their own system of oppression; 
and although the French array were animated by generous senti¬ 
ments, they were led by a chief whose object was conquest. In¬ 
stead, therefore, of appealing to the high spirit of the Italian 
nation, ho goaded the people by exaction into resistance, and then 
punished that brave indignation, which a truly generous hero 
would have regarded as the sign of great qualities, capable of 
being turned to noble uses, with fire Mid sword and the ehaitered 
licentiousness of an intoxicated soldiery. Precious liberators, who 
begin by extinguishing the spirit wliich is liberty’s animating 
principle, and without which there can only be the stultified 
victims of woiihless master's! 

Within a month Bonaparte had subdued the monarchy of 
Sardinia, and hod wrested from the Austrian Gsesar Lombardy 
and the Iron Crown. He next advanced into the tenitory of the 
Bepiihlic of Venice. Would he respeel the name ? K was a 
war of principle. Consistency And the express orders of the 
Directory opposed barriers to "his progi'ess. But the temp¬ 
tations wwe great to a general who was an amateur of pictures. 
Titians and Tintorettos wft'e wanted to complete the Parmesan 
and Modenese galleries, and to supply the, necess’ary '4ink wi^h 
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the contemplated seizure of the art treasures of the Vatican; for 
Bonaparte had already settled in his mind that his Holiness had 
no right to be a virtuoso. The Republic of Venice was wealthy 
and weak, corrupt and cowardly; public spirit had so long 
slept that an efiete oligarchy had absorbed all the powers of the 
State. In such a crisis as now arrived there could neither 
be challenge to a people’s loyalty by an endeared sovereign, 
nor place ' lor the fierce resolution of a Convention. The 
aulhority of the Senate had been too long exercised in 
self-security against sedition, and had acquired too much of 
the odium called forth by the cruelty of a jealous oligarchy, to 
be able to take a bold and broad view of danger from without, or 
to feel confidence enough to evoke the aid of a public spirit they 
had drugged and crushed. The councils of confused cowards left 
to themselves could lead to nothing but proposals betraying 
weakness. The city of Venice had large possessions on terra 
Jinna, Brescia, Verona, Peschiera were Venetian cities. The 
republic had 3,000,000 of subjects, an army of 50,000 men, a good 
fleet at sea, and a position that would, in other hands, have be¬ 
come impregnable. Bonapiute's teeth watered for the wealtli and 
the pictures, and resolving to pick a quarrel, this is the way he 
did itThe eldest brother of the beheaded King of Prance had 
sought an asylum in the Venetian city of Verona, “ Ah!” says 
Bonaparte, “ the Pretender to the throne takes up his residence 
, in Verona, and where a nj,ock king holds his mock couj.-t, there is 
the assumed capital of France.” Having by such stringent logic 
found the Venetians guilty of recognising the Pretender, he pro¬ 
ceeds to fine them for what he designated their insolence. In 
pronouncing sentence the humane and just judge dwelt upon the 
exceeding tenderness of his own nature, which would not allow of 
his burning the city to ashes, and which obliged him to be 
satisfied with boundless supplies ibr his army and priceless 
pictures for himself. ao 

Before him and around him lay «tfaer tempting objects; these 
were the kingdom of Naples, Tuscany, the States of the Church, 
and accounts remained to be settled with Genoa which the neces¬ 
sity for cutting the centre of the Austro-Sardinian army at Mon- 
tenetto had obliged him to postpone. 

Now from the heads of Government, v;}iether royal or ducal, 
Bonaparte encountered no opposition. The King of Naples made 
him a Mow bow. The iBrand Duke of Tuscany met him with 
smiling*hospitality, Bonaparfe repaired to the Tuscan capital as 
a Mend, bat his own recognition of neutrality did not prevent the 
perpetrs^on of a gross infringement of law, which was gt the same 
time^a humiliating indelicacy towards his host. British mer- 
dbandiz#-was*at L^hom, lying there unguarded in a neutral port; 
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irnd while Bonaparte was regaling bis eyes with the art treasures 
which enrich the city of the Medicis, his lieutenant, Murat, was by 
his orders pillaging these British ships and stoi'es. At Genoa the 
work of levying contributions had begun. Here, as had previously 
happened in Lombardy, the peasantry resisted exactions to which 
their superiors meekly bowed. The city of Argusto, a fief of 
Genoa, as Pavia had done, opened her gates to the oppressed. 
Lannes was, according to fashion, sent to storm the*untQrtunate 
town, and stormed it was, and tlie chief citizens, as usual, t^en 
out and shot in cold blood. But it was for the Pope that the 
deepest humiliation w'as reserved, and to the States of the Church 
was to be applied the most extensive spoliation. Bonaparte was 
at Bologna when the envoy of the panic-stricken Vatican laid the 
tiara at his feet. Again rose up resistance, and again it flamed, 
not from the outraged dignity of princes, but from the instinctive 
fury of a plundered peasantry. The village of Lugo dared to 
resist the exactions of Augereau, and the inhabitants were put to 
the sword. Bonaparte had, in the course of a short campaign, 
run through tlie wliole gamut of human action, from the highest 
to the lowest deeds—I'vom heroism to plunder—from magnanimity 
in the field to the most wretched butchery of peasants—firom 
sporting with the crowns of kings and antique dignity qf doges 
down to the most pitiful extortion from burghers and plebeians; he 
had done everything tliat man could do of noble or of vile. One 
more triaj remained for him. The tiarg, was at his feet. Did he, 
say “ Take away the bauble ?" No! This militaiy Cromwell, as 
he has been most inaptly called, simply tool# the tiara in pawn, 
to be redeemed by payment of 20,000,000 francs in money, along 
with exorbitant supplies for tl>e army, and for himself a hundred 
of the finest works of which the Vatican could boast, as well as 
two hundred rare manuscripts ! 

It was time for old Wusnser to come down through the Tyrol. 
Mantua was closely pressed, and Bomparte's fame was drawing 
to him reinforcements. It* was now the end of July, and the 
Austi'ians, 00,000 sti'ong, after having driven in different detach¬ 
ments, were descending both sides of the Lake of Garda; that is to 
say, they were repeating the old en’or of dividing their forces in 
the expectation of enveloping the French army, which, ofter 
deduction of troops for guarding recent conquests and maintain* 
ing the siege of Mantua, could only muster 30,000 men. To in¬ 
crease his foine in the field Bonapar^ raised the siegf, an act 
which cost some sacrifice to his phde; but if^was one of etma nm . 
mate judgment, for it placed 11^000 more troops at his disposal. 
Wurmser«enter^ Mantua in fraoied triumph, but is startled in ' 
the midst of his joy by the intelligence that the three to^s of 
Brescia, Salo, uid Luaato, which 1^ opened thear gdtra to him 
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on his advance, were again in the hands of the Prenoh. This was 
not nlL He hears at the same time that his lieutenant, Quasda- 
novich, on whose junction with himself he had confidently 
reckoned, had been attacked and defeated. The brave old man 
immediately crossed the Mincio and moved on Castiglione. 
Orders are despatched to Quasdanovich to renew the offensive. 
His object is ever and still the same, that of enveloping the ad¬ 
versary. Bbnaparte was not a man to be enveloped. Yet to cut 
through the toils spread by an enemy so greatly outnumbering his 
own forces, it required that the general should be never out of his 
saddle, and that troops obliged to march nil night should be 
ready to fight all day. On the 3rd August the battle of Castig- 
lione was fought and won by the accomplishment of the some 
French plan for confounding the same Austrian eiTor. Lines too 
far extended wore cut through and the Austrians beaten in detail. 
The battle was next day renewed. The same principle of action 
was on each side repeated, and with the same results, and Wurmser 
retreated into the fastnesses of the Tyrol with the loss of 20,000 
men and GO cannons,•thus closing what the I’rench call the cam¬ 
paign of five days. Too crippled on their side to pursue, the 
French made preparations to encounter Wumiser, who the. 
rightly judged would return to the field. In about thref* " 
or towards the end of August,*tlie Austrian veteran with hjs t 
raised by reinforcements to 50,000 men, again descended fron. the 
, Tyrol, moving according the same inveterate system with ob¬ 
stinate intention to envelope his adversary by means o/ a double 
line of operations-* an attempt the more absurd because on the 
present occasion equality of numbers rendered it impossible. 
Davidovich was left with 20,000 men to guard lloveredo and the 
valley of the Adige, while Wurmser at the head of 30,000 descended 
to Bassano, leaving thus a mass of mountains between both. 
Bonaparte boldly determined upon ascending towards the Tyrol 
by the banks of the AdigCM He fell on Davidovich at Roveredo, 
and putting him to flight entered Trent, the capital of the Tyrol. 
Wurmser, instead of allowing his firm old head .to be confounded 
by such a disaster, resolved to turn it to account. Forming the 
bright design of barring Bonapaite’s return into Italy, Be directed 
his steps towards Verona, with the double object of capturing that 
important city and at the same time of relie^ng Mantua. Bona- 
fiarte, divining his advei’sary'sintention, left a division in the Tyrol, 
followed Wurmser tlirou^ a most difficult mountain country, and 
came up with his re^.gnard in the steep gorge of the Val Sugana, 
which he defeated at the moment the Austrian advanced guard 
had reached Verona. Wurmser, collecting his troops a4 Bassano, 
made a gallant effort to drive back the French into the steep de¬ 
files /ron^whiSh they had emerged, but failed. He, nevertheless. 
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“with unflinching courage and admirable skill, fought his way to 
Mantua, which he entered in a sort of triumph. This was his 
last gleam of success. Several gallant attempts to retrieve dis¬ 
asters only entailed defeats, by Which, at the end of October, 
that army which had, early in September, emerged from the Tyrol 
50,000 strong, was now reduced to 15,000, some seeking shelter 
in the depths of the mountains, and others suffering with the in¬ 
habitants of Mantua the severest trials of sickness ahd hunger. 

Austria, ever pertinacious and resolute, had by this ^time 
gathered another army of 40,000 men at Trieste, wliich was 
placed under Alvinzi; and under Davidovich was another corps of 
bOOO men. Bonaparte's losses not having been repaired with 
corresponding reinforcements, he found liiinself once more nume¬ 
rically inferior to his antagonist in the fleld. 

Before the close of the^flti/ '^'’eek of November, two Austrian 
armies were attackinr one on the Tyrol, before 

Trent, the Brenta. In the Tyrol, 

where »..*ttrians triumnhed: on the 

his iiiftgnanimity wM ^ raise the spirits of 

and to be set down to the nHprfi<»ffrf /j |^ion was faying back 
as it was splen^ai-li« with^ew, i!^ t^Uh tresa hanging from its 
should be cThe tide seemed to liave turned; Alvinzi , 
s^'ldicr^ of the ItalianJT^rql,, with a country cleared 

p' ®. invader up Adige. His aim was the city of 

Bonaparte, on the heights of Caldiero, haired the road; 
.jiOzi advanced resolutely to the attack, and for the first time, 
on the 11th November, the hitherto invincible young general of • 
theKepublic was fairly beaten in a pitched battle, and driven from 
his own chosen positions. To Verona returned the remainder of 
the French army much dispirited. Hitherto Bonaparte s temp¬ 
tations were those of unparalleled siweess, and he did not always 
escape that cruel and heartless arrogance which unchequered 
prosperity too often draws forth. His genius, happily for him¬ 
self, was now to be tested by perils which had subdued strong 
minds about him. If he caught the contagion, his name would _ 
go down as that of a rash adventurer whose, chance strokes of 
success met with th§ eventnol punishment due to temerity. Even, 
if he should fail to raise the ardour of his followers to equality 
with his own. ruin was no less certain. What did he do ? He 
appeared to retreat. He tamp'd his stepi backwards towards 
Milan. The army thinking it* was abandoning the fruit of its 
many vietories, hung down its head in anger and shame. The— 
troops are suddenly surprised by an order to cho^e their Jine of 
[Vol. LXXII. No. CXUI.]— New Semes, Vol. XVI. No. II.-’ N N 
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naarcli. At daybreak they find a bridge of boats, over which 
they pass to discover themselves amongst morasses, intersected by 
causeways. Immediately the soldiery, with characteristic instinct, 
divine their leader’s plan. It is not for the sake of flight that 
they are placed in a position whose capabilities for defence they 
at once perceive. Their confidence returns animated by joy. 
Alvinzi, unaware of this midnight movement, stood idly watching 
Verona, while his fancied prey was strongly posted behind him, 
threatening bis flank and rear. Discovering his error, he hastened 


to repair it. Here, as at Lodi, victory held up her crown of 
laurels upon a bridge. If won, the bridge of Areola would secure 
the provinces which had been entered through that of Lodi. It 
was swept by grape and musketry, but “ it must be won !” so said 
Bonaparte, as seizing a standard he forward at the head 

of a column of Grenadiers, and plaioa^^ the midst. He is 
home back, and for a moment is surrouff ^ 'by victorious Aus¬ 
trians, from whose eyes he is 

over the marsh, where the last th®. the losjld choose 

threatens to engulf the'greatest® i '^^^^.-r’l-ench cali’evoted- 

noss, ip a sort of heavenl^^ i'oTj*®'' side to pui ’^kes 

maiiyi's, and in a measu ^goo®^’ encounter Wurmser, w) 'le 
soldiers of Bonaparte prJtum to the field. In about three 
rescue of the supposedAugust,*tlie Austrian veteran Avith his army 
about to pursue a flyijnts to 50,000 men, again dfegended from the 
^jouts of their corarwUng to the same invefey have with^'f'h. 
amongst them. Much, slaughter rendvjiEti, alas ! to he pel ^ 
amongst those marshes. The weeping willows, trembling! ^ ^ 
vember winds, shook OS’ tears of blood. Three days after^tr 
supposed flight of the French from Verona, the inhabitants mar¬ 
velled to see them re-enter undisputed masters of the oitv. There 
ensued a pause of two months. To the genius of Bonaparte re¬ 
mained opposed that Austrian obstinacy which yields only to 
exhaustion. Mantua still hfld out a beacon of hope, and once 
more Austria gathered her forces for its relief. When at the be¬ 


ginning of January both parties were ready for action, Bonaparte 
found his army raised to 40,000; Alvinzi commanded a some¬ 
what larger force. The French army was posted on the elevated 
plateau of Bivoli, which was approached by difforent roads; and 
the Austrian plan was one of simultaneous attack on all sides, a 
•plan well conceived, well executed, and which would unquestion¬ 
ably havb^ succeeded ogainst any general not gifted v^ith th® genius 
of a Bonaparte. By the quickness of his combinations,'by the 
rapidity, of his movements, by the marvellous sagacity with which 
he detected weak points, and the promptitude with nbich he 
drove superior force against them, Boflaporte, as usual, beat his 
enemy in detail, and the close of a (dear fiusty day matched with 
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this fresh victory of Bivoli, the previous triumph achieved 
amongst the marshes and willows of Areola. 

Without waiting to draw breath, Bonaparte, leaving to his 
lieutenants to garner in the harvest of that bloody field, rode off 
to Mantua, taking no rest until he reached, on the evening of the 
following day, the scene of action. The Imperialists in force 
were preparing to support a sally from the garrison. The soldiers 
which, on the other hand, had come to the support ot the thr^tened 
besiegers, arrived by forced marches impeded by incessant com¬ 
bats. The resulh was defeat of the Austrians and capitulation of 
Mantua. Within three days Bonaparte had defeated two Austrian 
armies, taken 18,000 prisoners, 24 standards, and 60 pieces 
of cannon. With the fail of Mantua ended Austrian domi¬ 
nation i'or the time. The last scene was worthily illustrated 
by a rivalry of magnanimity between the veteran Wnrmser and 
his youthful conqueror. The former, although his horseflesh was 
exhausted, and three days’ subsistence in garbage hardly left, 
observed a confident front. Bonaparte, aware of his situation, 
sent him word that, in honour of his fidelity, he would allow him 
to marc!) out with the honours of war; and with a delicacy, which 
like his magnanimity was too rare to be the result of principle, 
and to be set down to the capriemusness of a genius tvs excitable 
as it was splendid, he withdrew, lest his presence as a conqueror 
should be construed into an indulgence of satisfaction at an old 
soldicivs humiliation. • • 

As Borne had rebelled against the treaty imposed some time 
previously, Bonaparte felt strongly inclined to crown this famous 
campaign by the overthrow of the Papal power; but he w'as Avith- 
held by the imperative orders of the Government of the Directory.* 
He resolved, however, to mulct the Pope, and whenever Bona¬ 
parte was seized with the thirst for extortion, it was curious to 
observe how his passio.! for the fine arts caught fire from the 
same source. To his previous plutider of the Vatican, the heroic 
amateur now added the Apollo Belvidere and the Laoooon, 
Baphael’s Transfiguration, and the St. Jerome of Dominicheno. 
The victiro was stripped, but life was spared. 

The campaign of Italy was, properly speaking, ended; but the 
conquest was not secure agtunst a power like Austria, which never 
yielding to depression, possessed the service of an Archduke 
Charles, and of soldiers before whom^the best French l^ons of 
the Rhino h^ quailed. Bonape^ determined to cros^'tiiis Tyrol, 
and not to make peace except within the wftUs of Vienna. Victory 
indeed attended him, but he miet with so much unexpected fe- 
sistancft at the han^ the faithful Tyrolese, he wiiai«s«ed; ^ 
much steadfiist loyalty anJbngst the Austrian peopjje, and fiseseeiUg 
the tremendous conflmt that was preparing, he stopped at 
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Leoben, and was tbe first to make overtures for peace, the condi¬ 
tions of whicli were six months afterwards reduced to tlie memo¬ 
rable treaty of Campo Formio. 

Within tlieso six months great projects were to be matured by 
means of great crimes, to which Austria was to be induced to lend 
herself, to her own lasting shame. 

According the general principle forming the basis of these 
prelinynaries agreed to at Leoben, Austria was to sun'ender to 
France her Belgian provinces, on condition of receiving indemni¬ 
ties in other directions at the expense of weakei* powers. One of 
the victims, and the chief one to this arrangement, was the Ec- 
public of Venice. At this early stage of the business, no greater 
robbery was ostensibly at least contemplated than those provinces 
which were situated on terra firma. Bonaparte being a general 
of a Eopublic commissioned to spread the blessings of that system 
by force of arms, dared not go so far as to pass sentence of death 
upon one of the most historically illustrious of the republics of 
the world. Austria assuming, on the other hand, to be the cham¬ 
pion of law and order, religion and loyalty, it behoved her to be 
careful how slie despoiled the Queen of the Adriatic. By inducing 
the government of Vienna to admit the basis of indemnity, a 
decent syronym for spoliation,,Bonaparte had done enough for 
immediate purposes. Austria stood committed. She had com- 
< pletely abandoned the high ground of principle, and taken her 
stand on the lowest degree of self-interest. Of her two. armies 
of tbe Rhine and of Italy, one stood crowned with glory, the other 
covered with defeat. ‘’Does she hide the latter’s scars with the 
j'onner’s glorious remnants of triumphal flags ? on the contraiy, 
"she agrees to barter the fruits of her victories on the Rhine for 
plunder torn from allies in Italy, whom she was no longer able to 
defend. She punished their loyalty through the means of her 
own soldiers’ heroic fidelity. Had her' army of Gei*many suc¬ 
cumbed, she should have ^rtJscribed to peace dictated in the 
capital; and she, the champion of loyalty and faith, marks her 
gratitude to Providence that deferred the hour of humiliation by 
submitting to go snacks with one whom she hated, and even, still 
despised as a merely successful adventurer. No impediment 
stood thenceforward in the way of the victor. If Austria could 
thus allow her scruples to give way, why should he not cast away 
the semblances of his ow% He had more than conquered the 
greatest military monAchy of Eunspe; he had degra^d her, who 
was henceforth his slare to do his bidding. She haa -sullied and 
^e^ened her reserves of honour &nd of heroisn), and could not 
Aro^ them up except to be ddteated. Austria being neu<iralized, 
eneiBv^n^ felt ease while brooding olTer his projects, and tliey 
^ ^'g?ous. His object was to moke himself master of the 
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Mediterroaean and the Adriatic, that he might wrest from Eng¬ 
land her Indian empire. As an essential preliminary to this 
design, it became in his mind necessary to obtain possession of 
the fleet, the sailors, and the naval stores of Venice, along with 
the Ionian Islands, then Venetian possessions. To effect bis pur¬ 
pose he had recourse to a very vulgar and widied stratagem. Ho 
stirred up the lower orders against the higher wi^i doctrines of 
social equality, which he did not himself believe, but which in a 
republic arc without difficulty excited, and then he took his dupes 
under his protection. It was for their sokes that of courae he 
laid hold of the shipping and stores, and transfeiTed them to 
Corfu, which of course also he would hold with the other Ionian 
Islands as a material guarantee, to be returned in due time to 
that revolutionary democracy which was to restore the Eepublic 
of Venice to her pristine youth. By this mode of proceeding he 
duped everybody. He duped his own army, which rejoiced at 
the spread of the revolutionary idea ; he duped the Government 
of the Hirectoiy, which had given him qxpress orders to respect 
the Eepublic of Venice ; and that the work of deception might be 
wide enough and close enough to entangle all, he set about 
forming the Italian provinces rescued from Austria into united 
republics. In this proceeding hia motives were very complex and 
subtle, for he not only duped the people, the anny, and the 
government at home, but ho was fortifying himself against the • 
pretensions which he knew Austria t^ould put forth in favour of 
certain portions of her old Italian provinces, and which preten¬ 
sions he could best resist in the name of restored nationality. 
But he held in reserve a bribe for that Austrian cupidity to which^ 
he had found the way. He meant at the last moment to sacrifice 
the Eepublic of Venice, and band her over, aftet he had stripped 
her of wealth and strength, a forlorn city to a foreign master. 
The people of Venice, wmo fancied they were to see the republic 
rise up renewed and invigorated *b*y French arms, awoke from 
their dream ns soon as they saw the soldiers of Augereau take 
down the bronze horses from the place of St. Mark—those bofses 
which had illustrated Corinth, adorned Borne, imparted purity to 
the semi-oriental decorations of Constantinople; and having, 
marked, as it were, the rise and decline of three great seats of 
power, were now to^be wrenched from betrayed Venice, and carried 
to another city. While the people (Stood paralysed, the effete 
senate passively consented to sign its own dhath-wmraiu. ; Let us 
turn to another scene. Bonaparte is closeted with the Austrian 
minister-plenipotentiary, CobentzeL at the latter’s country-hous^, 
Cobeutfel yields the boundary of tne Ehine, but haggles hardft^ 
pieces and scraps of poor Italy. Bonaparte cannO^ consent to 
yield any portion—^not that France wants it, oh no! Jbut be can- 
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not dosert the interests of tlic newly-created Cisalpine llepnhlic 
formed out of Lombardy and the Venetian provinces. (obentzel 
could lay his hand on nothing which did not belong to one or 
other of the rising republics; but Cobentzel jnipAt/<rtrc Venice 
itself, whose value he set forth with that quality of eloquence 
which comes to the aid of a Jew who makes the most of a cast-off 
gannent. The fact is that Bonaparte, having got possession of 
the Ionian Islands and of the Venetian fleet, could only secure 
the spoils by murdering the victim. Should the independence of 
Venice be recognised, would she not reclaim tftc stolen goods ? 
and therefore it was that Bonapai'te wanted to crush lior utterly 
by bartering her to Austria, who would hold the bargain linnly in 
his gripe. Cobentzel still haggled, and Bonaparte lost iii-^ temper, 
and when he did so, the henj could behave like a spoiled child. 
He looked about for something to wreak his rage upon. Happily 
for Cobentzel’s head, a poi'celain vase attracted the warrior’s eye, 
seizing which he smashed it against the floor. “Thus,’he ex¬ 
claimed, in a tone of melodramatic rant, “ will I smash the Aus¬ 
trian power, if the treaty be not forthwith signed!” Cobentzel 
was frightened into conversion by the broken crockery, i'or next 
day was perfected the treaty of Campo Tormio. A s{ (;ue of a 
different kind occurred at Venice, where a noble Venetian lady, 
such a one as might of old have inspired the genius of Titian, 
'when he lavished his Avealtli of colour in picturing forth the 
glorious gorgeousness of Venetian beauty, unable to suKive the 
degradation of her country, died by her own hand. The crime is 
one which must be classed with the act of a Lucrctia or a 
^Charlotte Corday. "We dare not praise — we cannot condemn 
—we stand transfixed in admiration of a resolve w]ii(;h so far 
transcends ordinary experience as to confound expression. The 
mind refuses to see other than the funeral p 5 Te of a countiy and 
a self-devoted victim. The republic of a thousand years appears 
incarnated in the last and uo'Llest of her daughters, who seems to 
say—Thus perish Venice, rather than drag out a life of shame. 

"We have seen how Italy was won. We are now to Icam how 
Italy was lost. It was won by the genius of a young general and 
of an aimy, which, few in number and ill-equipped, became irresis¬ 
tible through enthusiasm. It was lost when love of freedom and 
zegl for the cause of liberty degenerated into i'ensual indulgence, 
supported^by extortion, and masked by deceit. Bonaparte set 
sail on his-oaemorable expedition for Kgypt in the spring of 1798. 
Hia object was to fount an empire in the East on the ruin of that 

Great Britain. One Englj|hman, as he himself bitteily said, 
caused him to miss his way—that Englishman was Sir*'Sidney 
Smith, who ^ndefed Aboukir an inrineime impediment. Another 
Englishman, more famous still, the immortal Nelson, destroyed the. 
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fleet on ^vhich he depended for maintaining his communication with 
France, While Bonaparte wuis absent, his spoliations were imitated 
by his successors. But where he plundered for the benefit of au 
impoverished State and an army in rags—they robbed on their own 
account. Bonaparte had indeed opened the Papal treasuiy, and the 
richer mines of the art galleries of tlie Vatican ; but there were to 
come after him destroyers compared with whom, even he was but 
a child who plucks a lew tempting flowers, or ^gathers a few 
blades of corn by the wayside. In the usual way riots were got 
up at Eoiuc, and the Papal troops firing, killed a French general* 
This was enough; Bcrthier marched to Borne on the 10th February, 
1798, Xo resistance was offered. The Castle of St. Angelo was 
first put into his hands, on condition that person and property 
should be respected. The Pope, dethroned and deprived of his 
temporal sovereignty, was allowed to retire into Tuscany; and 
another republic was established, protected by the sword of Mas- 
sena. lie was a man wlioso genius rose with danger, whose 
ingenuity was sharpened by necessity, whose courage no foiin of 
2 )eril could surprise; he wdio subsequently proved himself capable 
of enduring the direst horrors of famine, rather than surrender a 
city reduced to the last agonies of Avaiil, could not resist the 
temptations of abundaneo. By, him, according to Jjis admirer 
TTiei^s— 

‘'Palaces, convents, rich collections were despoiled, nor were their* 
contents sent to enrich the picture gallbries, museums, and libraric» of 
Paris—no; thej'' were sacrificed to Jew dealere for whatever they could 
bring. So revolting was the havoc committed, that a meeting was 
held by olficers of the aiiny, Avho unable to restrain their indignation, 
and bui'uing with shame, addressed a petition to the Directory, for th6 
removal of their Commander-In-Chief. Massena was recalled, and 
civil commissioners were appointed to administer the financial affairs of 
the army—a plan which, as we shall see, led to serious consequences. 
Bobbery was not confined to Boin^t Lombardy, now the Cisalpine 
Bepublic, was suffering at the hands of her liberators, converted into 
depredators.” 

Hear M. Thiers again. Having told that the Cisalpine Re¬ 
public was in a state of frightful disorder, and liaving palliated the 
curtailment of its political liberties by the reduction of the House 
of Representativqici to one-half the number fixed by the Consti¬ 
tution, he goes on to say:— ^ 

“The officers of the arm^ behaved as in a conquers ooont^. 
They ill-treated the inhabitants, took possession of houses to which 
they were not entitled, and whidh they devastated, making requi^Hlons 
as in tifte of war, extottbg money, aiAl carrying off the funds of the ^ 

corporation. The commsAders of fortresses, piutici^ly, levied intok- 
rable exactions. The Goveimor ot Mantua., for iustu^^^d w be 
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for leave to fish in the lake. The generals raised their extortions in 
proportion to their rank, and went shares with the army contractors 
in the extravagant profits obtained by their connivance.” 

The Directory sent a commissioner to Milan, who took measnres 
to repress military licentiousness, hut he had hardly turned his 
hack, when Marshal Brune undid his work. Brune was o prac¬ 
tised hand. <He had just overturned the Swiss Bepuhlic, and let 
loose“his harpies upon the poor Swiss exchequer. The hrave 
Swiss defended their ancient liberties with an ei^husiastic courage, 
which, shared hy their women, rose into holiest heroism. Liberty 
was put down in the name of liberty. The French Constitution 
was spread like a winding-sheet over the country of William Tell. 
'Switzerland’s wealth was not in picture galleries, or statutu:y, or 
libraries. It was great, however, of the kind, which neither moth 
or i*ust doth corrupt. Pure manners, a glorious historj’, and love 
of freedom. Like all mountaineers, they Avero economical, and 
their strict town councillors could show a balance to meet cuirent 
exigencies of the cantoci. M. Thiers is very angry with the par¬ 
simonious Swiss for having cried out so loud about their beggarly 
balances, but he admits tlic fact, that what he calls the most ordi¬ 
nary right of conquest was exercised, and the little bank of Berne 
was treate'd as if it had been d very Bank of England. Brune, 
like Massenn, was recalled. 

’ W'hen the court of Naples saw the Pope dethroned—it began 
tff fear that its own turn would come next. Wai’ was declared, 
but the result was to bring General Championnet a victor to 
Naples, where he proclaimed the new Parthenopenn Bepublic. 
•The King of Piedmont was next forced to abdicate, and all Italy 
was revolutionized, with the exception of Tuscany, which for the 
moment was spared. Let M. Tliiers speak again:— 

** Piedmont, now occupied, offered fresh* prey to be devoured, and 
even the honesty of General *.Jou1}ert, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of Italy, did not afford a guarantee against the avidity of the 
military staff and the contractors. Naples' especially was submitted 
to pillage. There were in the Directory four honest men, who felt 
disgust at all these disorders, Bewbell, Larevelliere, Merlin, and Treil- 
hard. Larevelliere, acting with the greatest energy, caused a very 
wise proposition to be adopted ^ which was, the formation of Commissions 
ic^ all countries depeniUng on France, and occu^iied hy our armies, 
charged wi^h the civil and financial administration, and quite inde¬ 
pendent of the militaiy staff.” » 

And the Minister-of-War was instructed to see this arrangement 
''’i^rried into effect. Five years before, a general who woi!^d have 
mnnnnrpd at an^order of the Committed of Public Safety, wduld 
have been summoned before the revolutionary tribunal, and sent 
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from thence to the guillotine. But the reign of government by 
terror was past, that of military licence was begun. When the 
Commissioners of the Directory presented themselves at Naples, 
General Championnet, accustomed to play the dictator, ordered 
them to quit within twenty-four hours. The Directory boldly 
deprived him of his command. General .Toubert, making common 
cause with his offended comrade, sent home his resignation. 
His post was offered to Bernadotfe, afterwards King of Sweden. 
He, too, disdaining interference by civilians, rejected the offer— 
such proceedings were not lust on Austria. The humiliating 
treaty of Campo Formio still remained open. A congress was 
sitting at Radstadt, for the settlement of indemnities claimed by 
the German Shvtes, in lieu of the different portions of territory 
they were called on to abandon, in order to give effect to that 
part of the Clarapo Formio treaty which ceded to France the 
boundary of the Rhine. In point of ftict, the German powers 
were in ill-humour with Austria, by whom they conceived them¬ 
selves betrayed, and that astute power w’as looking for support 
in another direction. She was negotiating a treaty with Russia, 
with which semi-b.arbarous power she was already allied in an 
iniquitous partnership for the partition of Poland. That terrible 
crime was the parent of all the dj^turbunces with whiej^ Europe 
has been since afBicted. People fascinated by the more turbulent 
horrors of the French Revolution, seem to have forgotten that 
triple couspiracy of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, for the delibe; 
rate assassination of Poland, avenged with providential swiftness 
by the flood breaks of French democracy carrying the tricolor into 
every capital of the Continent. Austrian appetite, elicited by 
spoliation, became insatiable. We have seen witli what little * 
scniple she went shares with Bonaparte in the destruction of 
Venice, and now while aflfnii's were dragging on at Radstadt, she 
was carrying on a second,* secret underhand negotiation with the 
French Republic of a still more unprincipled character; for she 
was actually prepared to swallow the confiscated estates of the 
Church, and thus to sanction the dethronement of the Pope, pro¬ 
vided she could, at the expense of her Geman Allies, obtain a 
slice of poor Italy. This was conservative and religious Austria! 
The proposal was rejected, the Congress of Radstadt broken up, 
and war declared. •Then there occurred a most base transaction. 
The Austrian Government suspected that some secret dealings 
had been going on between her quondam German friend^ and the 
French Plenipotentiaries, and orders were, given to have their 
carriages stopped on the road by a tiDop of dragoons^ and their 
papers seized for examination. The soldiers went, it is to be*^ 
hoped, beyond the letter coheir instructions, when they, mqi'dered 
men .whose persons have ever been held sacred \iy Hi nations. 




This barbarous violation of public law excited 
Hostilities at once commenced. 


a terrible sensation. 


The theatre of conflict was immense. The French Kepublic 
had to cover Holland, which an English fleet was watching to re¬ 
lieve ; it had to guard the line of the Khine, Switzeriand, and 
Italy. Witli Italy is our chief concern, yet shall we be obliged 
to keep in view operations elsewhere. Owing to the differences 
that had arisen between the Directory and their generals in Italy, 
some difficulty was found with regiu:d to the command of the 
army. True it was, that a great man was fft the service of the 
Directory, the upright, the single-minded, single-hearteil Moreau. 
It is the curse of corrupt times that the rare unoonbiminated 
few, who have preserved their integrity, m’e repelled, us if their 
presence was a rebuke and an offence. The Director Bams 
reeling to the Council table from the obscene orgies of the Lux¬ 
embourg, was in no fit state to meet the calm reason, and en¬ 
counter the devoted bearing of a man like Moreau, whose gcuiius— 
and it was of the noblest order—was cijualled by a regarii fur the 
public service, that excluded every thought of self-interest, even 
of glory. As if to mortify the first general of the Eepubiic since 
Bonaparte was .away, lie was offered a division, and he modestly 
accepted, that subordinate ppsition. The chief command was 
given to the Miuister-of-War, General Scherer, who went out 
loaded with unpopularity in the army under his command, because 
.to the execution of his decrees was attributed the resignation of 
their favourite commanders. He was, nevertheless, a distinguished 
soldier ; but brokcA’ down by age and infirmities. The first en¬ 
counter f^ok place on the ilhinc, which the I’rench crossed under 
Jourdan ; were beaten the 22nd Maich at Ostrach, and ag.niu, three 
days afterwards, were overthrown completely at Stochach. The 
Austrians had at their head a great and noble general, the Archduke " 
Charles, one who, had ho been left to Vhe inspirations of his own 
genius, would have saved'tlfe empire from disaster. Not unlike 
the heroic Moreau, in regard to singleness of purpose and sound¬ 
ness of capacity, his services to a Government unable to appre¬ 
ciate his worth, were secured by his birth and rank, but they 
were marred by the inept interference of a pedantic council seated 
at Vienna. It is admitted by Thiers, that had not the Archduke 
been restrained by order of the Aulic Council, he might have 
’ followed up his advantages, even to the utter destruction of the 
army, '^jfhe day following the fatal battle of Stochach began the 
campaign of Italy. , 

The Austrians were posted in Iho strong city of Verona, which 
■ was covered by an entrenched camp at Pastrengo, bt^veen the 
town grid the ^jlike of La Garda. We*'must recollect that Verona 
had belonged to the Venetians, and Bonaparte, when he wrung 
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from Austria lior disgraceful acceptance of A'enice and Verona, 
little calculated upon that power’s ability to make the best of a 
bad bargain. Venice became, in Austria's hftnds, an impregnable 
magazine of war stores. The French directed their first attack 
against the entrenched camp of Pastrengo, wliich yielded to their 
daring impetuosity, pushed their advantages up to the walls of 
V'^erona, but there ceased their success. Within siji weeks the 
maiTellous superstructure of Bonaparte was overthrown. Itjiad 
risen as if by enchantment—a dazzling work, and had not the 
materials been tempered witli fraud and falsehood, might have 
stood a monument of marvellous genius. When the architect 
was away whoso eye might have detected the frailness of evil 
elements, and whose hand could have repaired threatened damage, 
decay made rapid progress. (Corruption undermined the work, 
and it fell to pieces at the first serious shock. The Austrian 
General Kray swept from Verona to the bridge of Lodi with a 
rapidity which surpassed, although not with a glory that equalled, 
the advance of Jionaparto, and with rival promptitude and force 
the Archduke Charles, victorious to the ithone, cut with his 
sword the Articles of the Treaty of Campo Formio, which had 
made that river the boundary of France. 

Peace might now liave been concluded, but Austria had, un¬ 
fortunately for herself and more unfortunately for the West, made 
a treaty with Hussia, and Suwarrowand his Tartars were come to 
divide thft promised spoil. Italy, overrun in turn by Goths,* 
V'nudals, Austrians, SpaniiU’ds, French, was now to feel the 
pressure of a barbarous race introduced by Austria, w’ho to her 
crimes must add the guilt of having opened the door of Western 
civilization to this dangerous intruder. 

liOrd Byron's immortal description of the storming of Ismail 
’by 8uwarrow has made English readers familiar wdth the name of 
the Kussian commander, A massacre of men, women, and 
children, so complete that it amounted to extermination, has 
given to the siege of Ismail a fearful celebrity, and to th<J victor 
an exceptional notoriety. With a levity surpassing that of Nero, 
who fiddled when Kome was burning, Suwarrow turned the 
slaughter of 36,000 human beings of both sexes and all ages into 
a scrio-coraic epigram. His mistress loved buffoonery. The 
diminutive hero was <is ugly as malicious, and not much bigger 
than a monkey. His powers of mimicri were peculiar, a|jjd were 
so unsparingly used for the empress’s divereion, that it was only 
by express command ho became serious, and proved himself 
capable of better things by his* remarkable sagacity, expressed 
with a quaint originality that imparted a pungent flavour to his * 
sayings. His mode of dealing with Ismail marked hi^ out the 
right man for Poland. He was not likely to mar By trqjiblesome 
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scruples the iniquitous work of partition, and the sack of Praga 
is said to have out-horrored even the horrors of Ismail. Catherine 
died soon after, and succeeded by Paul, a madman, who 
asserted a sovereign right of monopoly of eccentricity, and sent 
Suwarrow home to vent his disappointment on his serfs. Austria 
had not forgotten her worthy partner in the partition of Poland, 
and when qnother blow was to bo struck for her Italian pos- 
sesgious, surprised the Russian general with an intimation that 
he was created an Austrian field-marshal and generalissimo of the 
allied army. When he arrived at Verona to*' take the command 
he was sixty-nino years of age, and yet as active, as vigorous, ns 
full of ardour, tricks, and mischief, and only more hideously ugly, 
dirty, and slovenly, than when he used to divert Catherine by 
drilling his soldiers in his shirt-sleeves, with one boot off and his 
stocking hanging down to his heels. His eccentricities, however, 
won the heart of his soldiers, whom he called his children, and 
proved the sincerity of the relationship by inflicting no more 
lashes than were likely to do them good, while he ato of his 
children’s too savoury food, and would sleep only on straw. The 
preparations made for the commander-in-chief in the city of the 
“ Two Gentlemen of Verona” made it doubtful whether the house 
was notofitted up for the horse instead of the field-marshal. The 
looking-glasses were all removed lest the general's sense of 
beauty should be shocked by the sight of his own face. The beds 
rwere turned out, and fresli straw laid in. The general was an 
early riser, and his way of waking up his military flock was quite 
in keeping with hi^ habits. He uttered a crow like that of an 
early village cock, and his soldicra immediately sprung up to the 
familiar sound. When we hear of the Allies separating we must 
not be suiTirised that men of the grave bearing and courtly habits 
of the Austrian Staff could not long endure the grotesque 
superiority assumed by this worthy Vepresentative of a master 
almost mad. The Russihffs treated their Allies ns inferiors. 
They had beaten the Turks and trampled on the Poles, and were 
now to show the Austrians the way to beat the French, by whom 
they had been beaten. 

The unfortunate French General Scherer was allowed no pence. 
His line of defence on the Adda was pierced, and Suwarrow 
inaugurated his command by the victory cof Cassano, 28th of 
April, in which a whole Q'ench division was cut of^ and compelled 
to lav '^own its aims. Sohe^r, on the evening of that fatal 
day, f>egged Moreau to assume the command. Moreau hoped to 
be able to make a stand in Piedlnont; bot the people, wearied of 
French oppression, as soon as they felt the chain looBbned, rose 
to assert their, deliverance, and MoreSu found himself compelled 
to take rifogd in the Apennines, in such a position as Avould 
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enable him to assail Suwiirrow’s flank ns soon as the latter should 
advance to intercept the npproacli of Macdonald from Naples. 
At length, in the middle of June, Macdonald made his appearance. 
On the 19th of June, the French lost the decisive battle of the 
Trebbia. Within three months they had lost Germany and Italy. 
Still the resolution of the nation was represented by Moreau, 
entrenched in the Apennines, and its daring enterprise by Massena, 
perched like an eagle above the Swiss lake of Zurich. A vigoijms 
raiuister-of-wnr, Bernadottc, was appointed, recruits were raised, 
and hurried to both*thentre8 of war. The battle of Novi, fought 
15th of August, 1799, was one of the most obstinately-contested 
of any that had taken place in Itply. For hours the Allies could 
not gain an inch, or if they did, were burled back by the inflexible 
valour of the French. If Moreau, and the bravo, enlightened, 
and honourable St. Cyr wore on one side, Kray, liagraliou, and 
Suwarrow were on the other. Suwarrow, ns usual, when bent on 
business, was without coat or waistcoat, animating by his enthu* 
siasm, which was wild in battle, his followers to fury. Victory 
wavered as the day advanced, and at lengtl* declared against the 
French, and Moreau was obliged to withdraw the remains of a 
shuttered anny within the fastnesses of the Apennines. France 
was now about to be threatened witlj invasion. All that ijpmained 
to he done was to dislodge Massena from his position in Switzer¬ 
land, but that was not an easy matter. 11^ howevei*, the Austrians 
and RusMans were closely united, and* zealously resolved upon, 
acting together, it is more than probable that even the genius of 
Massena, the patriotism of Moreau, and Bie unquestionable 
military abilities of the generals lending soldiers of the highest 
order, could not have saved France from the pollution of invasion. 

With the news of the loss of Italy at Novi the French people 
heard, at the same time, of the defeat of Rrune in Holland, by 
an English expedition, urAler Abercrombie, and the capture of 
the whole Dutch fleet. Paris becafbft violently agitated. The 
Directory lost credit and authority. The clubs revived, the 
Jacobin press called for the revival of the days of terror, and au 
opposition, numbering two hundred members, inclined to follow 
the furious passions of the revolutionists, appeared in the Upper 
Assembly of the Five Hundred. The five directors were quar¬ 
relling, and the general disorganization was so complete, that the 
Republic seemed about to fall to ruin. '|'he moment was, in fact, 
ripe for Bonaparte; but where was he ? Mystery hung/ver tlie 
name of him who, whether a victor at the fo(^ of the Pyramids or 
a lurking fugitive upon the Nile; none could tell, tor Nelson was 
master of'the sea, and a French sail dared not come within sight * 
of the British ships. • , ■ , 

Disunion between the Austrians and Russians suvSd France 
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from immediate peril. The Aulic Council at Vienna ordered the 
separation of the two armies. To the Bussians wos assigned the 
invasion of Switzerland. The Austrian troops were to act on the 
Bhine, and to defend their reconquered ground in Italy. The 
arrangement was highly pleasing to Suwarrow, who panted to be 
let loose in pursuit of prey. Ho was sick of tlie slow operations 
of sieges in Italy for the benefit of Allies, whose selfishness 
he shrewdly penetrated and exposed to his imperial master. The 
Czar Paul, without being absolutely mad, had one of those chaotic 
brains in which good and bad principles so mingled and crossed, 
that according as one or other was uppermost for the moment, he 
might pass fur a chivalrous Quixote, a whimsical tomentor, or 
a tyrant. His humour, stimulated by the reports of his old lieu¬ 
tenant, as chaotic in conduct as the emperor was in mind, had 
taken a generous direction, which alaiincd the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment. Paul proclaimed himself the restorer of things to their 
right place. If he turned out the I’rench republicans, he did not 
intend that Austria was to pocket the disgorged spoil. He 
vowed that Italy shoftld be reinstated, that the Pope should rule 
in Borne, yea, and that the Ecpublic of Venice should be restored. 
Now Austna meant to keep Venice, and to keep all she could lay 
her han^s upon, and so she Ijounded on Suwarrow into Switzer¬ 
land, saying, with lago,— 

^ “ Whether Eoderigo kill Cassio or Cassio 

• Kill Eoderigo, I profit either way.” • 

While the necessarj- militaiy changes were operating in presence 
of Massena, that consummate general, perceiving something wrong, 
attacked the arriving Eussian divisions before they were solidly in 
their positions, beat them to pieces, and became master of Zurich. 

Suwarrow was painfully ascending Mount St. Guthard, then 
without a high road, harassed at eafh step by riflemen hidden 
amongst rocks, with whont £tussian soldiers, accustomed to level 
plains and to act in companies, knew not how to deal. The 
indomitable old man, seeing his children, as lie called them, 
■waver, deliberately lay down on the ground, and begged them to 
dig his grave, as back he would not go. His brave spirit com¬ 
municated itself to others, and they won their way across the 
torrent of the Beuss, over planks, in the pjpee where the Devil’s 
Bddge bad been, until bloAvn up by the retreating Prench, and at 
length Vood on that cfassic ground of Altorf, where the cruel 
caprice of a former Austrian t]frant turned a William Tell from 
an outraged father into a great deliverer. Suwarrow reached the 
head of the Lake of Uii, expecting there to find a flotiBa of boats 
to cap 7 his division to the points wlwre they were to act with the 
other divisions already in supposed possession of the country. 
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There were no boots. The eye of t!is strategist probably saw not 
the sublime scene before him. Tell*6 chape], piously reared on 
the spot his foot had touched, when, spurning the boat in which 
he was a captive, he sprang ashore, and while the boat and the 
brains of the captors were whirling about in confusion, he was 
climbing the fifteen hundred feet of almost perpendicular rock 
which, with the opposite mountain, mingle eternal shadow over 
the most solemn of lakes. As in a crypt lay tHb chapel of 
William Tell, whoso spirit might have been supposed to glSard 
the sacred cradle oC Swiss liberty, and to warn back the savage 
lieutenant of a barbai'ous despot, Suwarrow would have been 
more perplexed had ho known the full horrors of his situation. 
His subordinate officers were beaten. He stood isolated, at the 
head of a few thousand troops. There was no road at either side, 
and notliiug remained but to dare the horrible defile of the 
Schachonthal, loading to the canton of Glarus. Over slippery 
precipices, where a single traveller could hardly find footing, 
Suwarrow and his children were ol)liged to creep in single file, 
sacrificing artillery, horse, mules, and Imggftgc. When he reached 
his destination this singular hero ordered his linen to be unpacked 
and aired. But idle was tliis affected security. He was sur¬ 
rounded by triumphant enemies, and, after some desperate 
efforts to force his way, found himsetf obliged to retreat. Although 
early in Autumn snow was falhng, and there was not the trace of 
a path—jjot a human habitation visiblp, but huge billowy wastes 
of snow, amidst which the sight of a naked rock was a relief au5 
welcome for its shelter. At length they, or rather the survivors, 
did reach the valley of the Rhine, with about 10,000 men, or 
little more than one half the division which had found its progress ‘ 
(in’ested by the Lake of Uri. This miserable expedition dissolved 
the alliance. Trance was saved. Suwarrow returned home, to ^ 
find discomfiture crownecl by disgrace. The bitterness of his 
treatment at the hands of Paul madahim turn with more grateful 
recollections to the memory of Catherine. He begged, as a last 
favour, that the portrait of his revered mother (as the empress 
was called by her subjects) might be laid on his breast as his 
body descended into the grave. It was the only favour accorded 
to a man whose crimes against humanity were not those which 
counted. He had ^mmitted the one de^ly sin of being unfor¬ 
tunate. The evil fit being uppermost in the head of Paul, he 
ordered that no military honours should mark the funerAl of the 
greatest of Russian soldiers. Attendance was prohibited, 
foreign ambassador braved imperial anger. *He was an Eng^sh- 
man. Lstd Whitworth was the only person of distinclaon .wbc^ 
followed Field-Marshal Suwarrow to the tomb. ^ 

Bonaparte was in Egypt a whole year in utter ignoi&nne of the 
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events passing in Europe throughout that long period. At length, 
on the 17th October, ba^^g escaped the British cruisers, he 
landed at Frejus in Provence. His appearance electrified the 
town. They had been living for some time in constant appre¬ 
hension of invasion. Often had they said. Oh ! if Bonaparte were 
here, the Austrians would not be threatening the frontier of the 
Yar ; and lo ! here he was, a glorious fugitive, encompassed with 
the light of 'Eastern victories, and led safely home by his good 
genius, through the watchful vessels of his enemies. The people 
sprang from depression to joy. Their enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. It communicated itself to every town through which 
he had to pass pn his way to the capital. Flowers rained by day 
on his path, banners waved above his head, and at night the 
streets blazed with illuminations. To all eyes he had appeared 
as the morning star of hope—the dawn of a new day. He him¬ 
self believed that he was no less. He knew that he had only to let 
fortune come to him. In Paris he hurried away from the en- 
.thusiastic demonstrations of the people, and the caresses of parties, 
and half bid himself ih his modest dwelling, cheered by his own 
beloved Josephine. Immediately the street lost its prosy old 
name, and at every comer was written Rue de la Victoire. 
Street of, Victory. His house became the rendezvous of officers. 
His saloons blazed with uniforms. His rooms could not hold 
his military friends, who, flowing over, as it were, the threshold 
into the garden, were watched by an evei^-waiting crowd, chained 
by the charm of some mystery of which the explanation was not 
far away. So far 'from appearing in Eastern magnificence of 
costume, Bonaparte assumed a negligent demeanour. He dressed 
with a sort of louse simplicity, like one sick and out of spirits. 
People said he was mourning for France. Benewiug the mourn¬ 
ful cry of the Koman—Where are my legions ?—he asked, “ Where 
are my victories—where are all my conquests ?” With the usual 
credulity of parties, each bcloeved that Bonaparte would be its in¬ 
strument. The Government of the Directory fancied that his 
sword would be at their service against the Jacobins; while the 
latter merged their wild theories in the common passion of the 
whole people, all having but one thought for the time—the re¬ 
covery of the tarnished glory of France. The Directors, divided 
amongst themselves, sought to turn that powerful sword against 
rivals. The Houses of Parliament, if we may be allowed so to 
name the Council of ./^cients and the Council of the Five 
Hundred' were the only bodies^' who seemed not to have dreamt 
it possible that Bonaparte was toeplay the part of Cromwell. The 
generals of the army, who attributed their failures to babblers, as 
^ey contemptuously called their rulers, held possession of the 
great soldier’s ^ear. The means for effecting the Coup d^Etat 
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were very inartificial. A review was arranged; the troops sur¬ 
rounded the iiouses. Bonaparte entered the Council of Ancients 
with a couple of grenadiers, intending to parody the famous “ Take 
away thatbauble !” but assailed by cries of “ Traitor !" the courage 
which had been proved in tempests of fire, quailed before an in¬ 
dignation with which his own conscience conspired. His 
head drooped on the shoulder of a grenadier, to whom he mur¬ 
mured, “ Take me out of this.” Once more in his sad(|}e, and^with 
his soldiery around him, he Avas himself again, and he gave orders 
to have the houses^ cleared by bayonets, with as much resolution 
as he had mown down by cannon the sections which arose to 
anticipate the crime he Avas noAv committing. Tlie Coup d'Etat 
of the eighteenth Brumaire was effected, and Bonaparte, under the 
name of First Consul, became, in fact, master of Franco. 

Here arises a question which it behoves us not to pass over. 
Was Bonaparte justifiable in taking advantage of tho unfortu¬ 
nate condition of his country to destroy her liberties ? True it is 
that he did nothing to prepare a state of things which, as it Avere, 
conspired of themselves for his advantfigc! He was away from 
France, and for a whole year in ignoi’ance of occurrences at 
home. It required his strong hand, resolute Avill, and the 
prestige of his name to restore ordpr in the (lovcmmen^ and turn 
the tumults of factions into confidence in his poAver to restore the 
tarnished glory of France. But dissatisfied as all parties Avere 
with themselves and Avith one anothei> opened as their eyes wenp 
to the defects of their constitution, no one Avas prepared to part 
with civil freedom. The proof is afibrded 1^' the general cry of 
the time. Is he to be a Cromwell or a Washington ? A Crom- 
Avell, without his intensity of conviction, his lofty fanaticism, and * 
his visionary aims. A frigid, selfish Cromwell, without the truth 
and purity of the English prototype; or Avas he to be a Wash¬ 
ington, whose temporary c^cercise of the dictatorial power was to 
be a passing darkness intended to Uhtow into most magnificent 
relief his supreme disinterestedness? Was ho to stand for all 
time, and highest above all patriot names, an example of the 
greatness and goodness, the sublimity of virtue to which it is 
possible for human nature to raise itself ? Talk not of the diffi- , 
culties in his Avay. The easiest course is not always the best. 
He who would nob allow the Avord impossible to be final when 
physical difficulties were to bo overcqpie, ought to have had as 
much faith in resolute purity of purpose, to abash ajfd shame 
factions and to lift up the honest and i^elligent to their due 
place in the councils of a free ifation. Bonaparte was neither a 
CroinwelPnor a Washington. He had not the faith which mad^ 
the qne, or the equity whiefi made the other. Greatest of spldiers, 
he knew no rule but that of tho sword. Having heoSme master 
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of France, it must be confessed that he accomplished with marvel¬ 
lous genius the immediate desires of the nation. The whole 
machinery of administration was set in order and worked to per- 
t fection. His first aim, coinciding with that of the people, was 
the reconquest of Italy. How was an army to be sent there ? 
The English held the sea. Iletween the frontiers of France and 
Italy swarmgd the victorious legions of Austria. In one comer 
alonp of t^^ Italian peninsula the tricolor still floated. Genoa 
the superb, the city of palaces, covered by mountain bastions on 
the overhanging and protecting Apennines,"was yet occupied. 
Massena was sent there, w-ith private assurances of timely relief 
and bound by pjedgos not to surrender until famine had brought 
the people and the garrison to the last gasp. A pledge kept 
with a fidelity that brought hoiTors on the Genoese unsurpassed 
by all that has been written of the siege of Jerusalem. While 
famine and pestilence W'erc consuming Genoa, Bonaparte was 
collecting an army at the foot of the Alps : hut it became essential 
to his piirjmse that the enemy should be kept in ignorance of his 
designs, lie calculated that the best way to deceive diplomatists 
would be to tell them the truth. So he publicly avowed that he 
was foiTuing an army of reseivo at Dijon for the relief of Genoa. 
But he had told only a piece .of the truth, not the whole. He 
did collect some troops at Dijon, but they were so few and in¬ 
adequate for the proposed attempt, that the spies employed to make 
reports, comforted the Austiiniis with the assurance that'they had 
nothing to apprehend. Sixty thousand men were so secretly 
assembled at the foVtt of tlie Alps that no power in Europe had 
the slightest inkling of the expedition that was preparing. 

Having nothing to fear on the side of Germany, on the Dith of 
May he appeared at Lausanne, where he reviewed the Army of the 
Alps. It was over the Great Bt. Bernard he resolved to conduct 
the main body, 40,000 men, directing0,000 over the Little St. 
Bernard, St. Gothard, and ‘Mount Cenis. The distance over the 
Great St. Beraai’d, Irom the Lake of Genova to the plains of-Pied¬ 
mont, was forty-five leagues, yet the great points of difficulty 
were of only ten leagues extent, but they were extraordinary. It 
, was necessary to bring 00 pieces of cannon, with 800 ammunition 
waggons, over paths a couple of feet broad, bordering fearful 
precipices, where winter reigned eternally, and avalanches 
•threatened to overwhelm Jbosts in their fall. The soldiers were 
obliged *^0 carry not only their provisions but even forage for 
the horses. A larger number of mules were hired. The gun- 
ferriages were taken to pieces, nu'tnbered, and put on the backs of 
'the mules, and the canilbns drawn up by means of sledges. The 
cavalry in theii;painful ascent sufiered*morc than the infantry, for 
they were .^^liged to lead their horses by the bridle. 
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The descent proved still more difficult and dangerous. How 
to get down the artillery was the greatest difficulty of all. It 
took 100 men to draw a single gun; hut ingenuity and dexterity 
were now required as much or more than force, and ingenuity 
and dexterity were never wanting to the French soldier. Their 
spirits, too, were enlivened by martial music, wildly, strangely, 
and beautifully ringing up the echoes of the ansj^rering rocks. 
Labour was lost in delight. Out of the trunks of pine treesbcases 
were hollowed, in which the guns were enveloped, and slid down 
to the appointed ^lace, when the carriages, taken off the mules^ 
backs, and put together again, were ready to receive them. On 
the morning of the 20th, Bonaparte before daybreak began the 
ascent of the mountain to the monastery of St. Bernard. Jn our 
days the melodramatic picture of David, representing the hero on 
a sort of Pegasus, in an impossible gallop, up jagged acclivities, 
has been stripped of its audacious exaggeration, and reduced to 
the simple sublimity of all great truth. David painted for men, 
whose full-dress Bopublican costume was Homan toga, and for 
women, whose sandalled naked feet would have spurned crinoline. 
People at all times, and especially in times of enthusiasm, love 
to see their prevailing passion expressed in outward symbols. 
With the costume of Brutus and i\)rtia, Parisian fnehionablcs 
fancied they caught the spirit. They only succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing a sort of theatrical effect, bad in taste. When David had < 
to bring a horse upon the stage, Ite made it a circus horse, 
mounted by a dashing performer. A late ^artist of equal taste 
and genius has given the true picture. Bonaparte, as represented 
by Delai'ocho, was mounted on a vigorous mule, sagacious and^ 
sure footed, led by a mountaineer. The story is as beautiful as 
a poetic legend of the time of Charlemagne. The young mule¬ 
teer was a lover, with whom the stranger, buttoned to the throat 
in a plain grey surtout," entered freely into conversation, for 
Bonaparte, who despised men, despised no means of satisfying 
his insatiable thirst of inquiry. The simple muleteer believed 
that the interest his answers excited, was on his personal account, 
and so he told his story. It is an every-day one, and yet seems 
never commonplace. Ho was a lover too poor to marry. His* 
ambition must have sdt Bouaparte^s active imagination making 
strange contrasts. *He had marched as a conqueror over the three 
great scenes of ancient and modem vvilization. He^had con* 
quered Italy, the inheritor of (Jreek and Homan learning, the 
creator of Christian art. He had deposed the head of the second 
and greater Home. He had tlfen passed into Egmpt, the land qf 
the FtolSmies, the source of Pagan science and philosophy-*-* 
and having spread a hecatomb of Egypt’s oppressors at the base 
of the colossal tombs of the Fharaohi^ eclipsed the deeds of the 
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Crusaders in the land of Palestine, and here he was now thinking 
of the burning glories of the desert amongst the snows of the 
suhlimest country of Europe, and subduing nature to his will, as 
he had bowed dovrn empires. He with that expansive elasticity 
of spirits which dilates the breast breathing mountain air—he fol¬ 
lowing the footsteps of Charlemagne, already felt his brow encircled 
with the Irqu Crown of Lombardy, while his hand grasped the 
sceptre of the Empire of the West. As he thought so, a fellow- 
creature by his side, fashioned in the same Almighty image, sighed 
after the apparent impossibility of a chalet, with its overhanging 
roof casting off the winter snow, and garnering the fruits of 
harvest under its eaves, and a dear wife making the window 
musical with the sound of the spinning-wheel, while his whole 
empire w'as bounded by a little back stream, and all his subjects 
the winged and four-footed denizens of the farm. The poor 
man’s tale, like low music, rather aided than impeded the hero's 
reflections. When he alighted at the monastery of St. Bernard, 
Bonaparte dismissed Ips guide with a note to the administrator 
of the army. Although the poor fellow did not in the least 
divine its contents—the reader may. The hand of the modem 
Charlemagne endowed the muleteer with the means of living 
more happily than the divorce^of Josephine, and the baffled son- 
in-law of an Austrian Emperor. Bonaparte, who declared him¬ 
self a Mussulman in Egypt, and carried liis hypocrisy so far as 
to imitate the movements flf the muftis at prayer, affected’towards 
the monks of St. Bernard the same appearance of pious con¬ 
viction. It was his way of being polite, when so disposed, which 
was not always. 

There was no force sufficient to impede the march of Bona¬ 
parte, who to the joy and astonishment of the people of Milan 
entered that capital June 2. When he had before entered Milan, it 
was through the fiery passage of the bfidge of Lodi—this time it 
was a mountain of the AlpdJ bne of the grandest scenes of nature, 
which formed as it were the avenue to the Imperial city. In either 
case the conqueror had heralded his way by an achievement of 
unusual greatness. When the Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian 
. forces heard that between the ’ besieging army of Genoa and 
Milan there stood a French army, witlf Bonaparte in person at 
its head, he could not have felt more surprised^had they descended 
* from th^ clouds. The syperstitious illusion of past ages, which 
beheld orer doomed cities warrior hosts marshalled in the air, 
seemed to have beea realized. An order was sent to raise the 
^iege of Genoa; but Genoa had*' already surrendered. On the 
'^th June, the stock of p*rovisions had sunk to two ounoSs of food 
per man—-gnd Jiear what that food was; after everything eatable 
had been consumed, after nothing had been left even of the most 
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repulsive substitutes for food, a sort of bread bad been made out 
of a mixture of ground cocoa and starch. It was of this stuff 
tliat two ounces a man remained the day that Massena, listening 
for the sound of guns coming to his relief, was excited to joy by 
a distant roar of artillery, which proved to be a deceptive 2 )eal of 
thunder in the Apennines. The hospitals were crowded, the 
streets choked with the dying. The lust desperate effort made 
by Massena to open a way for the admission of relief had^been 
foiled by tlie elements conspiring with the besiegers. After he had 
sallied forth, and was face to face with the enemy, a thick dark¬ 
ness fell on both armies, and it was when tlio lightning for a 
moment revealed each other s positions, that the artillery con¬ 
founded its thunders with the awful moaning of the heavens. 

Massena was obliged to withdraw, and wait patiently the pro¬ 
mised succour. Compelled to negotiate on his last two ounces of 
starch and cocoa, the heroic Massena nev(irthcless threatened, that 
unless he and his famislied soldici’s were allowed to march out free, 
they would attempt to cut their way and sell their lives dear. The 
Austrian general, aware of what ^Massena knew not, that Bonaparte 
was nigh at hand, and with orders to raise the siege, the execu¬ 
tion of which was prevented by capitulation, accorded tho re¬ 
quired conditions. Half tlie garrison had i>erislied, lyid of the 
population the difficulty would be to calculate how many of the 
survivors recovered from tlic effects of a famine so prolonged as 
to have "diiven savage men to dispute iho sj)oils of tho gi’avcyayl 
with the hyena. It was the same Austrian division, which after its 
successful operations before Genua, was hasttftiingto join the main 
body of the army, was met at Montebello, the 9th June, by Lannes, 
and defeated with heavy loss. Then followed Marengo, turned from • 
a defeat by the timely arrival of Desaix and tho charge of Keller- 
man to a victory so decisive, that, by a convention signed the fol¬ 
lowing day, all the fortresles of Tiedmont, with the city of Genoa, 
were surrendered to the conqueror, Lombardy evacuated as far as 
Mantua, and the river Mincio declared the Austrian boundary. 

Hastening to Milan, where an enthusiastic reception awaited 
him, Bonaparte there proclaimed the restoration of the Cisalpine 
Bepublic, At Turin he established a Provisioniil Government ^ 
under one of his Lieutenants, General Jourdan, As, much to the 
diversion of his fre#thinking soldiery, he thought it good policy 
to act the pious Mussulman at Cairo, s^, to please the Italians, he, 
in defiance of the wrath of the atheistical GovemmenJj*at home, 
attended the Te Deum chanted m the cathedral of Milan; and 
then it was that this extraordiifary man, as quickly alive to im¬ 
mediate tmpressions as he was profoundly calculating, resolveif 
within himself to revive Tespect for religion as^ a secuijty for 
government by reconciling, as he said, Borne with the French 
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Eevolution. There remained no more for General Bonaparte to do 
in Italy. At a blow he had shattered three years of Austrian 
triumph. By a single effort he had, as it were, reconstructed the 
power which had been the fruit of twenty victories, lost more by 
corruption and extortion of his successors than by yielding valour 
or unequal skill. The blow indeed was from a thunderbolt 
gathered in the Alps, The restorer s hand was his, who had con¬ 
verted chaos &t home into order and power. He returned to Paris 
throiigh cities wearing the look of enchantment for their own and 
his delight, and the laurels he carried from ^Marengo hid, save 
from discerning eyes, the imperial crown, and wreathed the 
sceptre which he felt already within his grasp. 

Bonaparte once more master of Italy, arises the question, what 
did he do for that fine country ? Let us recollect that Prance is 
still a Republic, and that tlie Pirst Consul is aremovcable magis¬ 
trate, his power lieing for ten years only. Well, the first use 
which the head of the Prencli Republic made of his decisive victory 
over the despotic court of Vienna was to convert the duchy of 
Tuscany into the kingdom of Etruria, and sell the crown to the 
degraded court of Spain. The queen was ambitious of seeing 
her daughter, tho Duchess of Vanna, elevated to a throne, and 
Bonaparte^ on the part of thq Pronch Republic, resolved upon 
gratifying her washes. Spain was still a maritime power, and 
Bonaparte wanted ships to replace the fleet destroyed by Nelson 
a^ the Nile; he wanted a2so to turn Spain against Portugal, 
and by menaces oblige that countiy to abandon her old ally, 
England. For these And other considerations the First Consul ex¬ 
hibited to tho world the singular spectacle of a republican general^ 
'who being victorious, in tho name of libeiiy, equality, fraternity, 
over the armies of an old oppressive empire, not merely disposes 
of crowns, but creates kingdoms and hands over an emancipated 
people to foreign rule. If he could dd* such things in the green 
tree, what would he not do hi the dry ? When he a few years 
afterwards put the imperial crown on his head, he kidnapped the 
same royal family of Spain, and sent his brother Joseph to play 
the king at Madrid. But we must confine ourselves at present to 
Italy. As for Italian republics, he had already resolved in his 
own mind to extinguish them. Brutal and tyrannical exercise of 
strength cannot however be exercised without«danger. Bonaparte 
might despise government whose mercenary immorality he had 
fneasured^; with respect to such ho had only to bribe and bully: 
he might also despise ^be loose aSid wild revolts of ill-armed and 
unorganized populations, because he had steeled his conscience 
any necessary amount of massacre; but there is class of 
fanatic^ who, daring not to express th% feelings with which they 
axo consumdd, or to relieve their oppressed spirits with language. 
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allow those feelings to ferment into deadly hatred, while their 
minds corrupt into sophistry, until from dallying with the idea of 
assassination, they reach, through palliation and excuse, to the false 
sublimity of staking life against life. An Italian sculptor, named 
Oeraechi, resolved to avenge the betrayed Homan liepublic by the 
sacrifice of the First Consul, lie was joined by Topino Lebrun, a 
pupil of the famous painter David, and by a Corsican exrepresenta¬ 
tive, who could not forgive his having been obliged to jump out 
of a window the day of the perpetration of the Cottp d'Ntat of 
the 18th Brumai!*c. They chose a night for the execution of 
their plan when the First Consul was to assist at the representa¬ 
tion of a new opera. TJie police got inkling of the plot; Ceracchi 
and some of his companions were arjH'sI.ed; the foolish men were 
sacriliced, and, as usual, lailure turned to the advantage of the in¬ 
tended victim. Addresses of congratulation were poured in, and, 
as usual, the pamphleteer was not wanting to point so much 
good zeal to a practical dlbct. Tin; man whose well-acted indis¬ 
cretion was to burst out into the vejiial sin of a premature sug¬ 
gestion for turning a temporary dictaTorship into permanent 
despotism, was nominally a M. de Fontanes; but although he 
blew the beautiful bubbles that were to fall into the eyes of mysti¬ 
fied gazers, it was Bonainirlo s gwn brother who in reality held 
the soap latlicr. Boiiapartc, apparently angry, punislied Lucien 
with an embassy to Madrid, and this assumption of self-denial 
and republican virtue helped the suggestion to work its way in the' 
public mind. Tj’oops were ordered to march into Tuscany to take 
possession of the newly-made kingdom o4’ Etruria. They were 
encountered on their march—^hy whom ? By the poor people of 
the town of Arezzo, and the town, as it had been once before, wae 
taken and punished, for its audacious love of independence by lire 
and slaughter. During these pi’oceedings, an Austrian envoy and 
.loseph Bonaparte were fitting at Luneville haggling about poor 
Italy. Bonaparte’s exactions gi^w every day more and more 
excessive, until Austria, in sheer desperation, resolved to hazard 
another campaign. While the fighting was going on in Italy, and 
on the Hliiuo and the Danube, the two commissioners sat, as it 
were, looking on at the terrible game of war, of which one or the 
other was to have the stakes. The Austrians were beaten in th& 
decisive battle of Jlohenlinden, by Moreau, whose way to misfor¬ 
tune, by no unusual perversity of things, lay through success. 
His glory excited the jealousy of one who spared no dval. Al* 
though combating with less diifadvantage in Italy, tUb Austrians 
could not counterbalance the ^effect of th^ blow at Flohenlinden, 
and th<? treaty of Luneville was signed February 0, 1801. By 
this treaty the boundary*^)! Austria in Italy was limited to the 
Adige; Tuscany was turned into a Spanish i^onaichy; two re* 
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publics, the Cisalpine and Ligurian, were for the moment, and with 
certain mental reservations, allowed to stand, and certain mental 
resolutions obnoxious to Piedmont, Naples, and Home were kept 
in. the dark.. 

The treaty of Amiens, signed the following year, left Bonaparte 
in a position to accomplish for Italy all conceivable good. He 
was at peace with the whole world; he had suppressed opposition; 
he had no fc&rs to stimulate the evil within him. On the con¬ 
trary/the surrounding influences were all good. The English, 
on peace being proclaimed, swarmed over to h’ranco full of admi¬ 
ration for a man in Avhora they were determined only to see the 
brightest manifestation of human genius. He had sealed diffe¬ 
rences with the Church by the concordat, and had nothing to- 
dread from the religious apprehensions of the Italians. On tho 
throne of Hussia sat Alexander, a young prince of an enthusiastic 
disposition, whose warm feelings and somewhat mystical turn of 
mind indisposed him to the brutal trial of the sword, which for 
the settlement of the rights of nations ought, as he fondly be¬ 
lieved, to give way to the precepts of religion and the voice of 
equity. If Bonaparte did wrong, the evil would have come spon¬ 
taneously from the depths of his own selfishness. He appeared 
to begin well, for he re-established the Cisalpine Hepublic, but 
his motives assumed a suspicious aspect when he contrived to 
have himself declared its president. Before he could tliink of 
' carrying out his ambitious projects, it became necessary b.) have 
his* own position at home determined. He was only Consul 
named for ten years. '-If his power was to be extended, it could 
only be legally done through the senate, with the consent of the 
popular body. By artifice he contrived to have hostile members 
removed ; he next tried an experiment on French vanity by the 
institution of the Order of the Legion of Honour, Avhich, so strong 
was still the existing repugnance to the old order of things, he 
carried with much difficulty. Professing disinterestedness and 
moderation, while in reality conducting himself with impenetrable 
dissimulation, the simple were led to believe that an extension of 
the consulate to ten years beyond the period originally fixed, 
would be received by the modest hero with gratitude. The senate 
adopted a decree in that sense, and some zealous senators has¬ 
tened away to congratulate the First Consul on J^his distinguished 
mark of his country’s consideration. To their surprise they were 
I’eceived wkh sulky looks of*disappointment. Then was invented 
the happy idea of an appeal to the'people, on the plea, that owing- 
his position to their votes, it was f«r them to express their will. 
Tke question put to th& popular suffrage was at last ki frank 
conformity with the Consul's secret aspilation. Would they have- 
him for hfb ?<~-Yds ! and by universal suffrage a successful mill* 
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tury general was, by the people s voice, made absolute master of 
the Republic. 

Here let us mark the value of institutions. The senate and 
the tribunate, altliough packed bodies with only a remnant of 
freedom, could find force enough in the personal dignity of edu¬ 
cated members to set limits to an ambition which the headlong 
masses, in their blind admiration of success, pushed to tlic dizzy 
pinnacle oi forgetfulness of every right and duty. Woo was the 
day when Bonaparte could assume the name of Napoleon hfoua- 
parte, with the virtual attributes of imperial power and authority. 
By this act the peace of Amiens being placed in the hands of one 
man wlio had risen by war, and to wliom war was in his own 
mind necessary as the fiery palltway to an imperial crown, 
amounted to a mere armistice. By a stroke of the pen the King of 
Piedmont was stripped of his kingdom, which was cut up into 
departments of France. This unscrupulous 2 }roceccling did not, 
however, excite so much indignation as Napoleons invasion of 
the Swiss Cantons. By intrigue he had stirred up strife, and 
according to the old wicked system of grotidy rulers, had created 
a pretext for interference through a suggested invitation from tho 
weaker party. The Britisli Government, in the hope of calling 
Napoleon to his senses, refused to jjivo uj) Malta according to the 
treaty of Amiens, unless lie renounced his encroachments on 
other States. A rupture followed; the spirit of tho tyrant now 
showed ritself in the absolute ruler. ,Tlic English travelling in 
Erance were all arrested, and many kept incarcerated until deli* 
vered by the Allies in 1814. Strenuous priJparations were made 
for a descent upon England, when the same spirit of tyranny 
breaking out in the most revolting fonn, tho murder of a surprised- 
and kidnapped man shook tho whole Continent with horror; and 
Austria, encouraged by general sympathy, drew oft* the thunder 
cloud from Boulogne to burst on her own head. The circum¬ 
stances connected with the seizure# of the Duke d’Enghien on 
neutral territory, and his murder in the ditch of the fortress of 
Vincennes, lie too deep in the memory of all to need more than' 
a general allusion. Horror at home and abroad was more 
deepened when Moreau, the hero of Hohenlinden, was banished,, 
and Pichegru, the hero of Holland, found strangled in prison.' 
The reality of a Rqyalist conspiracy was the pretext for getting 
rid of dangerous rivals. An Englishman, Captain Wright, who 
had been compromised by landing malcontents in Brittany, was 
also found dead in prison, said, Without sufficient prooT, to have 
died by his own hand. Wielding now the^hole military power 
of France, in fear of a threatened general war, what was to pre» 
vent the machinery by wWch the head of a Republic had been 
turned into a Consul for life, being worked again to tiftn the same 
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Consul into an Emperor ? It was only to set a few senators talking 
about the wickedness of parties, and the prudence of investing 
the head of the State with greater personal prestige and. authority, 
for courtiers and place-hunters to take the bait. And so the registry- 
books were opened, and universal sufirage ground an Emperor out 
of the ballot-box, and rejoiced in the bestowal of a grander name 
upon their accepted master. Crowned Emperor of the Frencli by 
the Pope at* Notre Dame, it was only natural to expect tliat 
Napoleon would at once abolish the Cisalpine llcpublic ; but he 
did something more, which could not have beeffi so easily foreseen, 
he proclaimed himself King of Italy. 

But as even a Napoleon could not be in two places at once, he 
appointed, not an Italian, but the son of that poor Josephine 
whom he was in a short time to divorce, Eugene Beauharnois, 
Viceroy of Italy—and tluis that beautiful country, whose hopes 
had been I’aised to expect a revival of its ancient glory un¬ 
hampered by local, and distracting, and weakening jealousies 
and divisions, and unclouded by foreign mastery, was now 
sunk, by the applauUed victor of Jiodi and Areola, into a 
Lord Lieutenancy, and the Lieutenant dared not, amidst his 
shadowy splendour and mock ceremonials, to question the com¬ 
mands of his imperial master. The Pope thought that Napoleon, 
having abolished the Cisalpine llcpublic, would now restore the 
provinces formerly belonging to the Church, which had been 
given to that Republic. 'Pho modem Charlemagne, as lio loved 
to be called, rather ditfered from his prototype in this respect, that 
he preferred taking^from, rather than making presents to the 
head of the Church. The J^ope and Napoleon set out for Italy 
•about the same time, the one discontented and disappointed, the 
other preparing for his second coronation at Milan, and preparing 
also to break his promise to the senate not to annex any more 
provinces to his empire, for he had •hardly put on the Iron 
Crown of the Kings of Lombardy, when he abolished the vene¬ 
rable Republic of the Dorias by decreeing the annexation of Genoa 
to the French Empire. Immediately he inaugurated the system of 
cutting up the Continent into kingdoms, principalities, and 
duchies for his family, by creating the Dukedom of Lucca 
for his sister Elisa. These acts, although they determined 
Russia and Austria to enter into a coalition )vith England, were 
only the leisure amusements of a great monarch, whose serious 
attention f was otherwise directed. His eye was upon Great 
Britain. ^Nelsons victory at Trafalgar settled the project of 
invasion of England. ' 

V If England was not tedeen by sui'prise, Austria was; ^'or while 
her eyej were fixed on Boulogne, the IVenoh legions wore moving 
vrith such rftpidAy that they were already on the Rhine before ^ 
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vfus suspected at Vieteia that they had left Boulogne. Prussia, 
which might have opposed a powerful barrier, had been lured into 
inaction by an ofier of Hanover, and had soon to atone for her 
unprincipled cupidity at the hands of a man who punished luke¬ 
warmness more vindictively than open hostility. Ulm, surprised 
by an unexpected influx of troops enveloping that fortress on all 
sides, was compelled to surrender, leaving Vienna stripped of its 
strongest outpost, and by the following victory of Austerlitz the 
Continent was laid at the feet of Napoleon. Master of the^Con- 
tinent, what did h€ with Italy ? 

As Austria had surrendered Venice, all that remained inde¬ 
pendent was the kingdom of Naples, forthwith, his brother 
Joseph was sent, with 40,000 men, to turn out the royal family 
and put the crown on his own head, and inaugurate his reign by 
a system of terror which would be incredible if not attested by liis 
own letters. Joseph, to do liim justice, became sick of his brothers 
ruthless tyranny. And his brother Jjouis, father of the present 
Kmperor of the I'rcnch, abdicated the oi’owu of Holland rntlicr 
than submit to bo the degraded instrmnciTt of tlio Hutch people’s 
oppression. In fact, Napoleon was tlwartecl by the milder nature 
of tlie members of his own family, whom lie chose to reproach 
with ingratitude. So much for ^aples. The twice confiscated 
State of Venice was attached to the ex-Cisalpine Republic, now 
called the kingdom of Italy. It was thought that on the restitu¬ 
tion ofJtaly the Pope would have got back, if not the confiscated 
Legations, yet a duchy or two; but Napoleon had too large a family 
of relations and needy soldiers to provide fot to think of restoring 
the papal provinces. Elisa was already provided for with Lucca 
and Massa, but poor Pauline had got nothing, so he gave her the 
Ducliy of Guastalla, which she soon after sold for ready cash» 
Talleyrand received the principality of Beuivento, which belonged 
to the Pope ; hut as Talfbyrand had formerly been a bishop, his 
scruples were probably the less. • Then followed a number of 
duchies divided amongst his marshals, twenty-two in all, who 
were endowed from the confiscated lands of the conquered Italian 
States. Thus the aristocracy of the Empire—the new nobility— 
was reared on the ruins of Italy. Tlie same system was pursued 
in the German States, but we confine ourselves to Italy, the 
greatest victim of«all. The sacrifice is not yet consummated. 
Republics have vanished, the now as \jell as the old. Venice sits 
a forlorn slave on the Adriatic which her Doges wedded with a 
ring glittering with the jewels of the East. The proud*and superb 
Genoa, the city of palaces, great in artsf arms, commerce, and. 
freedom? with the Apennines for bulwarks and the sea at her feet 
for a pathway, is the d^felling of a French prefect a^d head¬ 
quarters of a brigadier of gendarmerie. Fierce soldi^ly despotism 
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has at Naples replaced the ineptitude of the'Bourbons. The whole 
of Central Italy has sunk from the semblance of a Cisalpine 
Eepublic into that other semblance of royalty which is personified 
in a deputy-king holding his viceregal court in the capital of the 
old Lombard monarchs. The pontiff, whose ancestors were waited 
on by emperors of the West, honoured by being preferred to hold 
their stirrups—the pontiff, stripped of those provinces which gave 
to the head ol the Church the questionable dignity of a temporal 
princ5—is still a sovereign; so poor, however, that he has actu¬ 
ally pawned his tiara for money. A rival haa arisen more for¬ 
midable than that of the Ghibelen—nay, one who is ready to 
snatch the tiara which Ghibelen assailed and Guelph defended, 
and become in his own person Pope without belief, and universal 
ruler without law. Before the final struggle with the head of the 
Church could take place—rather say at the time when the sub¬ 
jection of the Continent left no ground for contest—greater battles 
than any we have yet named had been fought and victories not 
less wondei’ful won. The army of the great Frederick had suc¬ 
cumbed at Jena. ObstJhate Austria had resumed her arms only 
to lay them down with no dishonour, for she fought gallantly on 
the field of Wagram. Would that we could say as much of her 
2 )oliticul conduct. We have se^n how abominably she had con¬ 
sented to receive from the hands of the spoiler the confiscated 
llepublic of Venice. As she on that occasion renounced her prin- 
' ciplcs of conservator of tho public law, so is she now about to 
become a party in the meanest manner to a family conspiracy 
against a weak womaL, and to violate a law which the Church, 
in whose name she had herself so often persecuted unto death, 
Itas ever held sacred. It was from the imperial palaces of Vienna 
that, on the J 7th May, 1809, the conqueror of the Tlapsburgs 
issued a decree abolishing the temporal power of the Pope and 
annexing the States of the Church to tlfo PVench Empire. The 
Pope replied by fulminating wfi excommunication ; but the time 
had gone by when a thunderbolt from Home would have made a 
wilderness about king or emperor. Timid consciences were, no 
doubt, disturbed, but none dared speak, and tho crowned soldier 
was only irritated to further violence. 'J'he Pope and his secre¬ 
tary, Cardinal Pacca, were dragged by French soldiers from the 
Quirinal. To the cardinal was assigned a solitary prison among 
desolate and savage rock8,^in tho neighbourhood of Grenoble, 
from whick. he was not liberated until Providence had declared 
against his persecutor. The Pope himself was immured at Savona. 
Having, as he thought,*silenced the tongue of the Church on the 
subject of divorce, Napoleon forthwith resolved upon carrying 
into execution his resolution to repudiate the universally beloved 
Josephine. Here we come to the meanest of mean pages in the 
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history of monarchs. While the project of divorce was pending, 
Napoleon was cari*ying on negotiations with the Court of Bussia 
for the hand of Alexander’s sister. She was to bring no dower to 
the master of the Continent; on the contrary, he was expected to 
pay the purchase with a piece of Turkey. While the match-makers 
were haggling and Napoleon losing his temper, Austria glides in 
with an offer of an archduchess to take the place of Josephine, 
who makes way for Maria Louisa. The divorce was pronounced 
by the senate. The only person who could have fumished proof 
of Bonaparte’s marriage Avitii Josephine was Cardinal h’csch, 
who married them. He was silenced by threats. But ns 
the Emperor was not without apprehension, n commission of 
seven prelates was formed, and they found a flaw in the reli¬ 
gious contract which rendered reference to the Pope unnecessary. 
At the marriage ceremony, Napoleon, who was a great calculator, 
totted up the iiuraber of cardinals present. The sum total made 
fifteen. After this sum in addition, the happy bridegroom tried 
one in subtraction. Twenty-eight was the number of cardinals in 
France—take lif'teen from twenty-eight and thirteen remain. If 
his first kiss was to the bride, his first whisper was to the minister 
of police to arrest the thirteen cardinals, strip them of the purple, 
seize all their property of evciy, kind, and allow th^ only to 
walk out followed by policemen. This proceeding exposed tho 
captive Pope to a new sort of persecution, because his Holiness ^ 
refused'to sanction tho Emperor's bishops. Tho Emperor throjys 
tho I’ope aside, calls a council as if he himself was pope, is again 
thwarted by finding that ho cannot coerce fhe bishops into com¬ 
pliance with his views, and he packs off a lot of them to Vin¬ 
cennes under a sergeant’s guard, his clemency sparing their wristS 
tlio pain of handcuffs. Home was declared tho second city of the 
Empire, of which the son he decreed to be born should bear the 
title of king. While thestf miserable proceedings were taking place 
—while monarchs of the earth wfrfc playing the most ignoble 
parts in the wretched spectacle, in which even the hero did not 
rise to ordinaiy dignity, the destiny of the world was turned by 
the peasantry of Castille. Tho mountains of Spain and Portugal 
lay, as it wore, out of Napoleon’s direct way. He had trampled^ 
down Italian insurrection; he had bullied the Swiss; he was 
obliged to conquer*anew the heroic Tyrol after Austria had let go 
her hold of tho most faithful of her provinces; he had proved his 
utter want of magnanimity by giving over Hofer, the ^ell of the 
Tyrol, to execution. Having’by a baso^trick got hold of the 
Spanish sovereign, he transferred his brother Joseph from the 
throne of Naples, which he gave to Murlit, to that of Spain. TRe 
Spanish people rose in insurrection, were cut up bv thousands, 
but the insurrection spread. At length a great disgrace befel the 
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Pycroft,® is an excellent commentary on these opinions. Its second title 
is, “ An Autobiographyand there can be no doubt that the matter is 
for the most part genuinely autobiographical; this, however, we should 
think more true of the situations than the exact circumstances of the 
laborious life brought before us. 

The most characteristic feature of the book is the complete absorp¬ 
tion of all clerical vanities by the hard realities of the position in which 
a man finds himself with 2000* poor to overlook, arfd J50Z, per annum 
stipend to support wife and family, and meet the unavoidable expenses 
of liis position. The constant struggle between the tastes of an edu¬ 
cated man and th^ exigencies of his position is brought beforo us in 
the strongest manner—the strongest, because the most prosaic. 

The petty jealousies of a small town district are daguerreotyped 
from the life, and made more painful by the ineffectual struggle of tho 
author to keep himself unspotted by them. However wc may approve 
his conscientious effort to avoid the contagion of his environment, it 
is but too evident that the reaction of the flock upon the pastor is as 
great as his influence on them; tho civilizing centre is too lofty for 
sympathy; the gentleman perishes for want of proper society, more 
often than tho society is benefited by liis rcliiicincnt. The book is 
most valuable where it is most desirable that it should be so, in tlie 
light it throws on the practical working of the parochial system, and 
upon the difficulties wliicli beset the poorer clergy. 

There is one question which, of course, the author dpes not arrive 
at in words, but which makes itself very audible throughout the narra¬ 
tive—viz., whether a National Cliurch like ours is an adequate instru¬ 
ment •for the evangelization of a natiqn? Whether its fixed dogma* 
docs not stand in its way by presupposing an amount of cultuft and 
thought which can only be found among the ediicated classes? Whether, 
after all, a nation must not go through tho same coui'se, and be always 
going through it, which the world at large ha| already done, and ssJiill 
does? Whether irregular must not precede systematic teaching? 
Whether the Church, after all, can bo other than the flower and result 
of conflicting dogmas, and whether that flower can be lasting, much 
less everlasting ? That the Church should represent the highest and 
most intellectual vi(!ws of religion Httainablo by the majority of the 
nation will be easily admitted; but universities presuppose schools, and 
schools of many different degrees of excellence. This view is pro¬ 
posed by a Dissenting howe-painter and preacher, who finds himself 
between the cross fire of ^Johiiists on the one side, and the Church 
on the other, and is accepted by the author, with some discouragement,, 
but ultimate resignation. The book deserves an*attentive perusal, 
though deformed#in some degree by a mild clerical jocularity, which 
affords but a feeble counterpoise to its gAieral depressing effect, which 
is mainly attributable to a certain querulousness and |«mewhat un¬ 
reasonable complaint, that the Church of England does not in every 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

• 

A very valuable»essay on the date and composition of the Book of 
Job is prefixed to his translation of that poem, by the eminent 
Semitic scholar, M. Ernest Kenan.^ A fertile and elegant writer, as 
well as a profound, clear, and cour.^eous thinker, M. Kenan never 
offends against good taste, however his critical researches or his philo¬ 
sophic thought may lead him to conclusions at variance with traditional 
theology. The appearance of the Book of Job in the Hebrew canon is 
one of the most remarkable [)heiiomcna which it presents. For the 
scene and fundamental parts of the story are not Jewish, but Arabian ; 
the life depicted is of the tent and not of city; the winds of the 
desert are breathed upon us, not the odours of a “ land fiowing with 
mi^\ and honey.’* It may be described as Semitic, rather than spccili- 
rj,lly Hebrew, and the social liabits illustrated in it are those of a 
ptTiod and of localities wherein the i\pmade life Avas just giving way to 
the agricultural. But it would be a very hasty conclusion to draw, 
tliat tlierefore the date of the extant book of Job is to be fixed to the 
time wlv)n the Israelites Avere taking th^ir leave of the desert before * 
their establishment in the land of Canaan. The ancients, it is trfie, 
did not think of so transferring themselves h% thov^ht into distant 
times and places as to enable tlieni to represent Avith fidelity manners 
and scenes differing from those which belonged to their own time anc^ 
j)lace; but traditions Avere long-lived among the Orientals, and at no 
time previous to the Babylonian captivity Avere the Jews altogether 
Avithdrawn from the influences of the desert. It is indeed open to 
some question, whether theftiebrew Book of Job be itself a translation 
or an original. M. Renan, as we thiifk Vith perfect justice, concludes 
it to be original; and as to the further question, whether it be of the 
same authorship throughout, he determines, on the whole, and with tbo 
exception of the part of Elihu and a few other interpolations, that it 
is. There is something perhaps to be desired iu this portion of tho 
discussion with respect to the contrast between the* prose and poetical* 
portions of the book, between the framework of the story of Job con¬ 
tained in the prologue and epilogue, and the intervening theological 
dialogue. For 'although, in the existing ^ork, these may from the 
same hand, they are evidently n^t in unison; as M. llqpan allows, 
they are even contradictory in their sentiment^. In the prologue, Job 

1 ‘*Le Ltvre de Job, tradait^de I’Hebreu.” J^ar Ernest Renan, Membra de 
Vlnstltut, fitttde sur TAge et le Caraetbre du Pobme. Lfgidon: and 

Korgate. 1859. • 
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is a model of patience; when he takes np his parable, he is rebellious 
and oven blasphemous. Doubts and complaints most forcibly brought 
out in the poem, have been quelled and beaten down only b}^ an asser¬ 
tion of the Divine prerogative; and when Job has been made to abase 
himself in dust and ashes, merely in submission to the law of the 
strongest, it is an incongruous conclusion that he should be rewarded 
with a return of temporal prosperity. On the other hand, the transi¬ 
tions from tfie prologue to the poem, and from the poem to the 
epilogue, have been so managed, the material coherence, the literary 
suture, of those parts is so complete, that it seems impossible to sever 
them into distinct compositions, or to attribute*^thcm to more than 
one author or compiler. And the fact seems to be, that the story of 
Job was one popular and traditional, and of obligation in its dramatic 
parts, as to the personal trials of the patriarch and the denouement of his 
history; but within this traditional framework, each poet, moralist, or 
philosopher might indulge himsell' in an ad libitum at his own discre¬ 
tion. The prologue and epilogue being de riyueur, the episodes might 
be very various. It is probable that if otlier editions of the poem of 
Job had been preserved, we should have found dialogues illustrating 
very different topics, interwoven with a story substantially the same. 

As to the date of the book which has come down to us, M, Kenan 
inclines to refer it to the eighth century before the Christian era. It is 
not likely that any Hebrew composition so late as the reign of Josiah, 
whether it, were an entirely original work or a free translation, would 
•ignore the ordinances of the law of Moses so totally as the Book of 
Job does ; nor is it likely that a work of so great literary merit, or of 
so free-thinking a character, could have been produced before the 
fc?alomonic period. There are indications which would approximate it 
to about the age of Isaiah (comp. Job xiv. 11, Is. xix. 6). But the 
greatest delicacy and caution is necessary in handling these questions. 

».For one main interest that wc feel in them arises from our hope of dis¬ 
covering data for tracing historically the genesis of theological doc¬ 
trine, and wc must take heed that wc do not involve ourselves in a 
circular process; iirst ilxing the date of g book from the internal evi¬ 
dence presented by its doctrine, and then from the date of the book, 
concluding the primitive or iilotiem character of a doctrine. 

The phases of opinion among the Jewish people concerning a world 
to come are seen under the following variations. 1. The negative 
condition or mere absence of any expectation on the subject, which was 
continued afterwards among the sect of the Sadducees, and assumed a 
controversial form in opposition to the Pharisee development. There 
was also in a later age a philosophic denial of a future life to man, as 
is shown in the Book of Ecclesiastes. 2. The imagination of the 
8cheolj a^ shadowy kingdom^ like that of the Dii Maries of the Latins, 
where the names of the great ghosts are remembered,—^Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, quo%TuUus dives et Anous^ where “kings of the 
nations” are scon dimly seated on t*heir thrones. 3. A doctrine of a 
fleshly resurrection, and l^is sometimes specially connected with the 
hope of a Kestofation of Israel, a Kegeniration of the people (iv rp 
rruXiyytyes^ Matt. xzx. 28), sometimes with the hope of an indiridu^ 
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rising (John xi. 24). To which of these forms do the sentiments in 
the Book of Job belong ? In the tale itself it is obvious there is no 
question whatever of a future life; the recompence, retribution, and 
Divine intervention arc clearly sublunary only and material. In the 
speculative portions of the work, there are passages, of which one is 
chiefly celebrated (xix. 25—27), supposed to indicate a belief in the 
doctrine of the Bcsurrection as generally held by Christians. On the 
other hand this has been critically disputed, and the appearance of the 
Qoely Medeemer^ or Avenger^ interpreted of the expectation of deliver¬ 
ance in this world. M. Bcnan translates the passage as follows: 

“ Car, je’le sais, mon vengeur existe, 

Et il apparaiira eufia sur la terre, 

Quand cette pcaii sera toinb6e cn lambcaux, 

Priv6 de ma chair, jc verrai Dicu, 

Jc le verrai par moi-meme; 

Mes yeux le contcmjderont, non ceux dhm autre: 

Mes reins se consument d’attente au-dedans dc moi.”—p. 82. 

If, on independent grounds the speculative portion of the Book of 
Job is to be assigned to the middle or latter part of the eighth century 
B.C., or to the age of Isaiah, there would appear some anachronism in 
the development of a doctrine of a Resurrection. And the expectation 
of seeing God “ in his flesh,” E. V., or from out of his flesh, Lc,, as we 
look out qfs. window, and “ with his own eyes,” would seem to agree 
better with the age of Ezechiel. For there is a marked contrast be¬ 
tween the hopefulness of Job in the prospect of dissolution, if the 
above passage implies an expectation of a bodily vision, and the despair 
of Hezekiah in the contemplation of a like event (Is. xxxviii. 10—14,18). • 
Unless a reconcilement of the following kind might be possible, that in 
this part-of Job we read the creations of a poet or the speculations of 
a philosopher, while in the history of Hezekian’s sickness are depicted 
to us the true feelings of an actual man of that age at the near approach 
of death. In the same way that we reconcile the fervid anticipatioifs 
of immortality expressed by Cicero in his philosophical dialogues with 
' his utter barrenness of all consolation from that source on the death of 
his daughter Tullia, as recorded in his correspondence with his friend 
Atticus: (ad Att. xii. 14, 15.) » » 

In fact, neither the calm philosophy—the close logic, of the Greek 
and Latin schools, nor the vehement and passionate yearnings of the 
bid Hebrews, could solve the problem as to the future destiny of man, 

“ Certes, au premier coup d’oeil, il semblc inexplicable que les homines du 
mondc qui fureut le plus poss6dcs par le feu saerd de leiir ceuvre, im David, ua 
filie, un Isa'ic, un Jdrdmie, n’aient point eu sur Tavenir de Thommele systfeine 
d’iddes que nous soimnes habituds a envisager comnie la base de toutc croyance 
religieuse. Mais e’est en cela meme qu’ap]jprait la grandeur d’lsracl. Israel 
a mieux fait que d'inveutcr pour satisfairc son imagination un cl^ systbmo de 
rdcompenscs et de peines futures; 41 a trouvd la vraio solutiAi des grandes 
ames; il a tranchd resolumeut 1^ noeud ^u’il yc pouyait ddmSler. Il Ta 
iranchd par I’action, par la poursuite obstmde de son idde, par la plus vaste 
ambitioxrqui jamais ait rempU le cceur d’un peftple. Il est ^ probmmes^ue 
Ton ne rdsout pas, mais que l^n franobit. Celui de la destinde humaine est 
de ce nombre, Ceux-lii perissent qui s’y arrdtent. GAuc-Ua seufi arrivent a 

[ Vol. LXXn. No. CXLIL]~Nbw Sebjes, Vol. XVI. Ncf. 11. P P 
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trouver le secret dc la vie qui savent dtouifer leur tristesse int^rieure, sc passer 
d’esperances, faire tairc ces doutes dnervants ou ne s'arrfitent que Ics ames 
faiblea et Ics epoques fatigudes. Qu’importc la recompense, quand Tajuvre cst 
si belle qu’ellc renferme cn elle-meme les proniesses dc Tinfini ?”—^p. Ixxxvii, 

Two very different forms of expectation concerning* the future life 
for a long while debated the ground of Christian doctrine; the one, 
derived from the Greeks, was of an immortality of the soul liberated from 
the body; thtf other from the Hebrews, of a resurrection of man with 
his b(5dy. And there has continually reappeared a tendency among 
many Christians to fall back upon the more abstract conception of the 
Greeks; while the extreme carnal or Semitic view^has been developed 
into the sensual Paradise of Mahomet. This marked variety in the 
form of such an expectation is rooted in a variety of race. The psy¬ 
chical differences between peoples of Indian and of Semitic origin are so 
distinct as to confirm strongly the opinion, that they did not originate 
from one and the same stock, notwithstanding the efforts made by 
some philologers in support of the tradition that they did. Tho 
Hebrew was incapable of any logical anal^'^sis, for which the Indian and 
the Greek are so renowned. And our present author remarks justly 
on the absence of the leflst result or approach to a solution of the 
problems proposed in the Book of Job, from the employment of the 
dialogue, which became such an effectual instrument I'or eliciting or 
illustrating truth iu the hands of a Plato.—(p. Ixv.) Nevertheless, if 
men descended from diffci*cnt stocks express a yearning after a future 
life, representing their common hopes in forms peculiar to each, this 
, unison furnishes at least as good gi'ound for the expectation that these 
hopes will bo in some way realized, as if all men had sprui^g from 
cue root, and had repeated without vaiiation the creed of some one 
old ancestor. * 

M. Henan has also issued a volume of Essays,” not many of them 
i^latcd to the subjects noticed in this “ Section,” nor, indeed, of so 
striking a character as the “ Etudes d’Histoire Kcligicuscbut we must 
direct attention, which is all wo can afford space to do, to the papers 
upon Cousin and upon the poetry and mytlgology of the Celtic races. 
In a preface to this volume, M. penau vindicates his position in the 
presence of what is termed in England the “ religious world.” Many, 
no doubt, of the church to which he belongs are sorely scandalized 
at the freedom of his speculations and the acuteness of his biblical 
criticisms ; and, as is usual in such cases, are not backward in imputing 
an irreligious and immoral purpose to the person whose views they 
^slike and of whose literary power they are afraid, M. Henan tern* 
perately declares, that his object is to find an iipmovable basis for 
religion in the principles of morality, which do not fluctuate along 
with the flrjctuations of doefrines. He hopes that tlie time may 
come when Me may be acknowledged/even by those who now denounce 
him, to have done good seff/ice to the capse of religion, in distinguishing 

—c— --- t- 

* “ Essair dd Monte et de Critique.” Par Emelb Benao, Memfare de riaatitutb 
liOBtdon : D* Kuft. 
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between its moral foundation and the superstructure of doctrine which 
overlays it. He does not expect that the mass of mankind will ever be 
satisfied with the abstract religion which may suffice for the more able 
and courageous thinkers. The life-destiny, therefore, of those who 
withdraw themselves from the religious opinions generally admitted in 
their age and countiy is easily foretold. They must be satisfied with 
the approval of their own consciences and with the encouragement of 
the few. Nevertheless they owe something, perhaps everything which 
they obtain, to systems and institutions which they discover afte«warda 
to be temporary and unsatisfying. Though some men may become 

wiser than their teachers,” they may remember the time was, when 
those teachers were wiser than they, as they will continue to be wiser 
than the generality. And in a generous spirit, which entirely becomes 
him, M. Kenan says— 

"Nc roiiblions pas; lo tort quo Tl^glise cst obligee dc nous faire n^equi- 
Taut pas a I’cducatioii morale que nous lui devons, ct au service qu*clle nous 
rend on niaintcnaut dans f bnmiuiite un pen du sentiment des clioscs divines, 
sentiment sans lequcl Ic monde, au point de vue moral, ne seniit qu’un desert.” 

p. viii. 

The value of the Sq^tuagint version of*the Old Testament as a 
critical instrument for the right undei'standing of the Greek of the 
New, cannot easily be overrated.^ It was quoted usually as the Scrip¬ 
ture by Jesus and liis disciples, as it was also by Philo and the primi¬ 
tive Fathers, and the Greek currefitly spoken in Palestine in their 
time may be said to have been formed upon it. The importance of the 
Septuagiut as part of the apparatus eridcAis of the interpreter of the • 
Gospels and Epistles, was acknowledgetl long ago, as by Grabe and 
Bos in the early pari of the last century, and increased pi’ominence was 
more recently given to it among ourselves by the publication of the 
Rev. E, W. Grinfiehrs Hellenistic Edition of the Now Testament,^ in. 
which the parallel passages from the Old Testament are quoted A 
length in the words of the LXX., on a plan most suggestive to the 
student, with a great savin" of his time. The edition of the LXX, 
from the Alexandrian MS.fwhich we now note, has not, however, been 
executed solely with a critical designji It has been the purpose for some 
time of leading persons in the English Church to promote a good under¬ 
standing between their own Communion and that of the GreekChurch, 
and to encourage the latter to make progress in sound Biblical know¬ 
ledge. The Greek Church is both too poor and too ill-fumished for great 
literary undertakings to accomplish much for itself; and the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge printed a few years ago an edition 


s ^Yetus TcBtamentnm Grace juxta LXSf. Interpretes, Reomionem Gha- 
bianam ad fidem Codicis Alexandrini dymo reoognovit, Ghasca seoiaiaum ordlnam 
textus Hebrai reformavit, Libras Apocryphos a Ganomcis segregavit” Pridericaa 
Field; A.a!.M., Coll: SS. Trin: Cantab : olim Socius. Sumptibus Societatis 
de FromtWenda Doctrina Christiana. Oxonii, ^xoadebat Jacobus Wright, 
demise Typogr^hua. MDCCC^IX. 

^ ‘'Novum TestamentumGreoam.” EdltioHeUenistico.^ Lon^i:«Piekerixig* 
1843 . • 
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of the “ Homilies of Chrysostom,” for the use of the Greek clergy, 
which was transmitted to Athens, and which has been wholly ex¬ 
hausted. With a similar object, the same Society has now borne the 
expense of this edition of the LXX. This is still the authorized 
Scripture of the Greek Church, as it was the Scripture used by the 
great Greek homilist Chrysostom and the commentator Tlieodoret. 
And any amount of veneration paid to it by Greeks may well be ex¬ 
cused, considerng it merely as a monument of their language twenty- 
one hv^idred years old, and more intelligible to the Greek of the present 
day, than the Saxon of a thousand years since is to the Englishman. Tho 
particular special object of the promoters of this edition should be borne 
in mind, as having in some degree impaired its purely critical character. 
For strictly critical purposes, such a monument as the Alexandrian 
MS. should be simply reproduced in type as it now exists, without in¬ 
terfering with its deficiencies, its dislocations, or its mixture of 
Canonical and Apocryphal books. But as it is not likely that we 
should have had the edition at all unless the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge had furnished the means for the sake of their 
special designs, the general student may very well be thankful ior 
what he has obtained. 

Mr. Maurice has for several years enjoyed a certain popularity 
beyond the circle of his admirers or school, properly so called; or, it 
may rather be said, a certain degree of public expectation has hovered 
about his n%me. Some portion o£. the respect paid him has been a 
tribute due to his personal merits, his eloquence, his earnestness, his 
^ sincerity, and individual worth. A further portion has been undoubt- 
^ edly owing to the circumstance of his having to some extent Suffered 
for his opinions a few years since, and at the hands of persons of much 
inferior intellectual calibre to his own—mentally incapable of following 
bis meaning, whether he were right or wrong, and morally incapable 
Qf fairly appreciating their own technical obligation in respect to his 
doctrines. But besides the popular favour which is alwaj’^s conciliated 
towards a persecuted person—and to the honour of Mr. Maurice it 
should always be remembered that he ha^ never sought to make a 
popular capital out of harsh treatment—it was felt or hoped by many, 
who, it must be confessed, could understand him as little* ns his 
academical superiors, that the Professor of Theology at King’s College, 
London, had made a breach in the dogmatism of his Church,—had at 
least relieved those who n^ek. for their religion in the Bible from the 
obligation of finding revealed in it the doctnnes of an eternity of in¬ 
flicted punishment in another world being reserved for many multitudes 
of probationers ill this, and ofthe hopeless condemnation hereafter of the 
heathens who have never heard the sound of the Gospel. The general 
impression ^ithertohas been (fee of puzzle and disappointment—disap¬ 
pointment ai a very partial Scriptural exegesis, and puzzle at a most 
obscure solution of a theological problem by means of an arbitrary 
mystical metapliysic,—sensuous Jewish conceptions metamorphosed 
iiiTO German abstractions, £nd ghosts of ^ebrew metaphors pui*sued 
into the shadowy z;^ms of the unconditioned. This disappointment 
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will not be lessened by the volume now before us.® It will be conclusive 
to the general public, that nothing will come of Mr, Maurice’s 
theological speculations. He is still obscure as to the method by 
which the Universal Hestitution shall be worked out, and with the ex¬ 
ception of his Uuiversalism, unites an orthodoxy carried unflinchingly 
through the details of the mediseval creeds with a persuasion, that it 
is given to man to have immediate communion with the Deity, spirit 
with spirit, to ‘‘know” God, “not figuratively, but Jiterally,” “iu 
the same sense that we should use the word know as applied to some 
other subject:” this knowledge reflects to the believer the mysteries 
of the Divine Godhead, so that the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Atonoinent, become to him not doctrines but verities, which he can 
actually grasp; he beholds the moral nature of the Father manifested 
in Ins Divine Son, is conscious of the indwelling of the Divine Spirit 
with his spirit, and that the life which ho so lives is the eternal life 
prepared for men by Jesus Christ their Elder Brother. Of course, Mr. 
Maurice, and those who feel with him, are sensible that the Bampton 
Lecturer for 1858 has smitten the mystics through the sides of the 
Hegelians and the nationalists; and Mr. Maurice admits more dis¬ 
tinctly than tlic lecturer had laid it ilowgi, that the axiom of tho 
inconceivahleness of the irfinitc is contradictory, not only to the first 
principle of tho Hegelian philosophy, but to tlie first principle of those 
Ohristian schools, according to which “revelation” is an immediate 
unveiling of tlio Infinite Deity tc^ the consciousness of man, in his 
allectious, will, and reason. Mr. Maurice is determined it should be 
seen that the battle which Mr. Manscl has to fight is with himself— 
in me oomertiteferrxim —and while he ayaila himself of their authority, • 
he constitutes himself the champion of St. Paul and St. John, Augus¬ 
tine, Taulcr, Leighton, Wesley, and Whitficid. Now, tho lecturer 
will be very well able to reply to his critic, that without denying a 
subjective element in the Christian consciousness, or ignoring that 
internal evidence in favour of Christianity which results from its feTt 
adaptation to the wants of the human nature, he may bo right in maintain¬ 
ing that the order in whigh revelation comes to man is first thi*ough 
sulDcient external evidence of facts, secondly, tlirough tho action of 
those facts credibly ascertained and^aken up by faith upon his inner 
moral and spiritual nature; and that this internal evidence, though 
second in time, and confirmatory rather than principal as an evidence, 
may become afterwards all-sufficient and apparently direct and intui¬ 
tional ; indeed, the question at issue may be put thus: Whether faith 
precedes insight, or insight faith ? Whether, indeed, the external 
evidences, as they are called, will be found adequate to establish the 
facts on which the*Christianity of the creeds is founded, or which it 
pre-supposes, is another question. PeAaps Mr. Maurice may have a 
misgiving, that it will not prove when re-examined, not>lith8tanding 
the contempt with which he speaks of the “ J|)attlo of the nooks in Get* 

* What is Revelation ? A Series of Sennon^ on the Epiphany; to whic^ are 
added Letters to a Student of Ideology on the ‘ Bampton Lectures’ of Mr. Mansel.” 
By the Rev* Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., Chap]^ of Lincoln’s lun. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1859. * 
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many/’ And if it shall tnrn out that Mr. Hansel has shown indirectly, 
though not directly, that the human consciousness cannot embrace such 
statements as arc made in the creeds; that they are consequently, in 
the major part, unmeaning; and further, if the promised review of 
the Christian evidences into which he has made his escape for the pre¬ 
sent shall give no tangible result, Mr. Maurice may be sure that the 
ecclesiastical theology will never stand fimly upon a purely mystical 
basis—a basis ^avhig no collateral support either from reason or from 
credible evidence. 

The larger part of Mr. Maurice’s present volume is occupied with 
what undertakes to be an examination of the Ban.pton Lectures, lec¬ 
ture by lecture. He is evidently so much in earnest, and as he acknow¬ 
ledges in his Preface so “ vehement” in his criticism, that there can be 
no doubt lie has done his best, both polemically and with reference to 
his own theological position. But the letters are of the most rambling 
kind. They are addressed to a student in theology, who is to be secured 
against the Hamiltonian heresy, and the form of composition facilitates 
the travelling off from the real matter in hand to collateral subjects. 
Passages containing the gist of Mr. Manscl’s argument, arc from time 
to time quoted fairly, an(} in estenso, as if they were to be replied to 
argumentatively; but the most pertinent part of the reply consists in 
indication of heterodoxy, in warning against consequences, and especially 
in denunciations of departure from the safe and binding forms of tlio 
Prayer Book of the Church of Engjand. Only now and then a little fair 
literary chastisement is bestowed upon the enemy ; as for instance, when 
he is criticized for confounding “ terms” with the objects which terms 
• stand for (pp. 264, 301). M^. Maurice’s usual method is not ^to deal 
wife his opponent’s statements and arguments in themselves, but in their 
deductions; to show they arc heretical, or savour of heresy; are 
contrary to some passage of Scripture, or to some of his own Scriptural 
interpretations; or to something which Church of England peojJe are 
supposed to believe, as for instance, to an expression in a Collect; or 
to something which it is safe for a candidate for orders to acknow¬ 
ledge, as to a passage in the Ordination Service. Whatever satisfac* 
tion the correspondent whom he specially addresses may derive from 
such a method, it can be little'rtflied on by readers generally as con¬ 
ducive to the eliciting of truth. To the former the “ test” applied 
to the maxims of the lecturer, may appear a “crucial” one; not so ta 
the public. And in the interest of the public and of free discussion,, 
we must deprecate the practice of English clergymen, when engaged 
in mutual controversy, twitting each other with the obligation of the 
formularies. That would be quite fair on the part of those who da 
not bebng to their body. But they advance the honour of their 
Church as little as they do the cause of truth, by the oxhibitiou before 
the eyes of, independent observers^ of that kind of oryumentum 
iaeulinum. Whatever others may say of them, they among them¬ 
selves should presume of each other that they ^ve already taken a 
mersnre of thtir personal obligations. It used to be the glCry of a 
scholastic ^disputation, to be conducted without alleging fee super- 
eminent authof Ity 6! any Scripture text. Our Anglicans should learn 
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to appeal to Eeason and Spirit, and not to the letter of their 
traditions. 

Dr. Ballantyne’s Essay on Christianity and Hinduism, is the result 
of a prize offered by a Member of the Bengal Civil Service, for the 
best refutation of ‘‘the Fundamental Errors (opposed to Christian 
Theism) of the Vedanta, Nyaya, and Sankhya philosophies as set forth 
in the standard native authorities in the Sanskrit language,’*® and the 
author has aimed at throwing it into such a form as wall be useful to 
the Christian Missionary when compelled to enter into conti^versy 
with the more learned Hindus. The wise Missionary will never 
volunteer controversy, but he should be at least well instructed as to 
opinions which he may be obliged to controvert, and not expose him¬ 
self by arguing from principles alien to the intellects of those 
whom he wishes to wdn over. Propositions which will naturally 
appear to him as self-evident and involving the first elements of s3l 
religion, he will find to be scarcely admissible as questions by those 
who have been educated in the Ilindu philosophies. Ho may even 
run into difficulty when he least expects it; he will take for grunted, 
perhaps, that the ideas of a personal Cod and of a Creator, are, if 
not innate, necessarily arrived at by the human intellect. He will 
find such conceptions utterly iaadmissiblc by influential schools. Dn 
Ballantync’s work consists, first of a “General view of the Hindu 
Systems of Philosoj)hy,” brief, clear, and intelligible; then Christianity 
is contrasted with Hindu Philosaphy in three books—jpf a parti^ 
exposition of Christian doctrine—of the evidences of Christianity—of 
Natural Theology. There are added some valuable notes, especially 
an Es'feay on “ Translation into the 4anguages of India.” These * 
languages are, strictly speaking, alive^ as German is, compared "^ith 
English. They are capable of giving expressitfti to new ideas by means 
of further developments, compositions, and combinations of words. 
Thus in scientific terminology, the German has native words, muerstoff^ 
wa&8Grstoll\ where the English has only foreign ones, oxygen^ hydrogen. 
The question therefore arises, whether upon the introduction of forei^. 
ideas they should be expressed in words of foreign or of native origin. 
Dr. Balluntyne strongly urges the adoption of tlie native principle of 
translation, and his experience entitles his opinion to the greatest 
weight. In the abstract there can be no doubt that it is the r%ht 
principle, and if it can be carried out in scientific instruction without 
too great a sacrifice of immediate results, it should be adopted in insti¬ 
tutions for the instruction of the natives. The naturalizing the 
English terms would probably show a more rapid result, though not 
on the whole so £jplid a one. Dr. Ballantyne’s work will well repay 
attentive perusal by those who are interested in the future culture of 
the Hindu mind. * 

® “Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy; An Essay, in five booka^ 
&anskrit%nd English : with practical suggestion% tendered to thedldiBsioneiryaigQiig 
the Hindus.” By James R. ^idl&iityne, LL.D., Professor of Moral Phyost^y, 
and Principal of the Government College at Repares. Irfmdon: Jamos Mad 
1869 . • 
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A first-rate work upon the turning point of all theological specula* 
tions is that of M. Saisset/ He describes himself as having entered 
upon the course of free theological iuquiiy as long ago as the year 
1840. At first he did not perceive through what anxieties—what 
thorny paths his investigations would lead him. Humours of a great 
Pantheistic movement in Germany had reached him—the force of 
which was felt in France. Leading philosophical minds appeared to 
negotiate at lonst with Pantheism, while, on the other hand, it was de- 
claredy —le Paniheisme et lafoi Catholique point de milieu. At 
this commencement of his theological studies, M. Saisset was little of a 
German scholar. He set himself to the serious study of Spinoza. The 
contradictions which he met with in Spinoza led him to examine more 
profoundly the Pantheistic and Mystical systems of ancient and moderu 
times—more especially of the latter. Descartes, Malebranche, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Fichte, Schclling, Hegel, were now carefully studied: and he 
flattered himself at the conclusion of his labour that he had not only 
discovered the foundation principle of Pantheism—but could confute 
it by a reductio ad absurdum. Pantheism certainly does not deny the 
Infinite, but identifies the Finite and the Infinite, God and Nature 
are two phases of the All^ God the immanent cause or life—Nature 
the necessary development or manifestation. What, then, becomes of 
either the human or the Divine Personality ? For the human per¬ 
sonality is merely illusory if it bo no more than a manifestation of the 
immanent life of the Universe; and if God is All, He cannot be a per¬ 
sonal self—for there is no other from which he can be consciously dis¬ 
tinguished. Up to this point in his inquiries, M. Saisset had not 
perceived that the Divine Personality itself was not only caJled in 
question, but, in fact, abandoned by tlie Hegelians. Brought up him¬ 
self in the faith of a p^sonal Deity, he had interpreted many ambi¬ 
guous expressions of various philosophies in their most favourable 
s^nse. Ho was now startled to find that the very question, which lay 
at the root of the whole discussion, had been determined in the nega¬ 
tive by the Hegelian and kindred schools; and, moreover, that some 
other philosophical'and theological influences, though hostile to Hege¬ 
lianism, were tending in a like direction. Even much religious 
teaching, both of Homan and Protestant sources, has been continually 
repeating, that it is as useless as profane to attempt to fathom the 
Divine Nature; but especially the Hamiltonian philosophy, wdth qne 
and the same argument, destroys Hegelianism, and declares it impos¬ 
sible to rear in its place any other theory of the Infinite. 

**Suivant cux en effet, la supreme loi de la pensde humaine, e’est de deter¬ 
miner ses objets, e’est de les concevoir dans Tcspace, ^ns le temps, avec 
telles propn4t4s, telles limites, telles relations. U suit do 1& que Dieu, 
I'absolu, rimmense, retemel, idhappe a Tesprit humain. sa grandeur 
mSme.”—p. x^ii. , 

Accordingly the issue of M. Saisset’s work is directed principally 
ag^st the negative or Hamiltonian philosophy. The book it^lr con- 

^ ^^Essaide PhilosoDhteialigieuse.’* Par Emile Saisset. London: Williams and 
Noigate. 1859./' 
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sists of two parts—the former contains analyses, clear and thorough, 
of the principal theological systems of modern times, from Descartes 
to Hegel. In all these he finds some things unsatisfying, or illogical, 
or erroneous, or absurd; after thus destroying preceding schemes, he 
proceeds in nine Meditations” to raise his own. We are conscious of 
our own imperfection—the imperfect implies the perfect; *we cannot 
have a conception of the imperfect without the relative conception of 
the perfect, though it be not and cannot be an adequate conception. So if 
there be in us imperfect life, thought, will, they imply severally, perfect 
life, not broken and successive but uniform and even, perfect thought, 
intuitive,not haltlngf upon memory and reasoning, perfect will, not deteri 
mined by hesitation and choice, but free and spontaneous. It is true 
that God is Infinite, and everything in Him infinite—absolutely incon¬ 
ceivable, as He is in Himself, by any other besides Himself. But it 
docs not follow, because wc cannot penetrate the very Being of God, or 
because in His very Being He is incomprehensible and incommunicable, 
tliat we can know nothing of Him, or receive nothing. M. Saisset lays his 
foundation by frankly acknowledging the mystery of the Divine Essence, 
and that the Being of God cannot, strictly speaking, be demonstrated 
dpriori; “on tant qu’il est pai* soi, il esi^ inconcevablc a riiomme. 
Nous savons qu’il est, nous ne savoris ni pourquoi ni comment il est.” 
(p. 351.) But while He is unprovable and in comprehensible in His 
essence, He is accessible in His manifestations—there is in Him a dark 
and a light, a mystery and a revelation. 

But there is an objection which lies both against the 'Theistic con¬ 
clusion and the Hegelian theory, both against the Personal and the Im- 
pei-sonul Absolute; to think the Absoliito is impossible, for thought* 
implies limitation in that wliich is the object of it; and more than 
that, a Personal Absolute is a contradiction i« terms, for to think self 
implies the not-self,—determination is limitation and negation. M. 
Saisset’s solution of this difficulty, on which so much depends, deserves 
to be submitted to the reader in his own words. * 


“ Ilien de plus arbitrairc, rien de plus faux que cc principe. B vient de la 
confusion de deux choscs csfcntiellemcnt differentes, savoir, les limitcs d'un 
ctre et scs caracteres determinauts et mnstitutifs.—p. 357. Toute d6termi- 
natiou, discnt-ils, n*impUque-t-elle pas rclatiou ? Point du tout. Si vous appelez 
dcierminution cc qui dans Ics Sires imparfaits tieut a Icur limita.tion on^- 
nairc, par excmplc, leur duree, lour figure materielic, leur distance, je convieus 
que ces determinations sent relatives, et qu’unc durde absoiue, ime 6teadue 
absolue, une distance absolue, sont des idees contrudictoires; mais s’ils’amt 
dcs caracteres intrinseques, des qualit^s constitutives des ctres, par exempie, 
do la pensde de Pactivit^, il u*y a rien qui imnlique une limite, une borne; 
rieii par cons6quent^ui r^pugne h la nature de rabsolu. Quoi! dit Hamilton, 
I'absolu u’est il pas un, et la peused n’impliqtm-t-ellc pas diversitd ? ne suppose-^ 
die pas la difference du siqet qui pense et de I’objet pensd, pus parler de 

f lusmurs autres conditions r Jo aeponds; vous confondez liinutd rdelle de 
)leu avec I’unite abstraite de votre absolu imagiuaire; cette^ conscience que 
letrc p^ait a de soi-meme, cette'contemplation dont il jouit, no supposant 
aucune sdparation entre le suiet et I’objet, aueune disproportion, aucune nater- 
valle, aucun effort, aucune Accession, U n’j a rien m ae contraire k la plus 
zigooreuse unitd.”—pp. 369, 360. * - * 
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The effort of M. Saisset is twofold; to show the hollowness of those 
philosophical schemes which negative the existence of a personal God, 
and to transfer the question from the realm of speculation to the realm 
of fact. Y-a-'t-il un JHeu / is a question of fact. The spec^^lations 
which he passes in review are so many hypotheses constructed to 
account for certain phenomena, embracing sufficiently, or sufficiently 
according to the apprehension of those who raised them, some par¬ 
ticular appearances; failing, however, all of them, when applied to the 
whole,of the facts. None of them are hypotheses founded upon 
accurate observation, much less sufiiciently confirmed by observation 
to enable us to predict. The test of a valid hypothesis is that it 
enables us to predict. Neither the Leibnitzian theory of monads, 
nor the Hegelian theory of the Universal Idea, are capable of verifica¬ 
tion, nor will they enable any prediction or anticipation of hitherto 
unascertained phenomena, cither in materials or spirituals. In this 
respect how different was the Newtonian hypothesis concerning the 
law of gravitation, founded upon observation, verified by observation, 
and enabling us to anticipate that which has not yet been observed, from 
another hypothesis of tho same great man, which accounted for the 
Omniscience and Omnipresence of tho Divine Being, by supposing 
Space to be the Divine Sensorium. Now it does not appear that we 
are in a condition to verify our hypotheses concerning the Great Being, 
except upon the outer circle of His manifestations in material, animal^ 
and human,existences. And withi respect to the grand qi^estion of 
Personality, wc cannot, as with our fellow-beings, evoke that kind of 
response to any interrogation or appeal, which would justify, philosophi- 
*cally speaking, the supposition of a personality with attributes like 
the numan. Moreover the accidents of the human personality are so con¬ 
nected with the conditioifs in which the human being is placed, that only 
figure of speech, or under an hypothesis incapable of verification, 
cajti wo attribute to the Deity properties which we know to be essen¬ 
tial to our own personality, M. Saisset touches indeed upon the sub¬ 
ject of prayer; but it is only to meet the difficulty of supposing a 
change iu the universal order to be wrougli^ in response to the indi- 
vidud prayer. His answer, following, as be says, Malcbranche and 

Leibnitz, is sufficient for that point: 

% 

“ Dieu de toute 6terBite a embrasse la suite des siedes. Tout cst 116 daps 
ses desseins, II salt toutes Ics causes et tons Icurs cficts; il les a co- 
ordotm6s dans son plan. Dieu done suit que telle erdature, a telle minute, 
sur tei globe, rdcltmera dans sa faiblesse uu secours necessaire. D’avance 
il le lui a mdnagd. Nos prieres, nos besoins, nos soupirs, et nos larmes sont 
etemellement devant ses yeux, et il en tient compte autautiqu’ille juge bon.*^— 
p. 486. ^ 

This meets an objection to an hypothesis, hut furnishes no test of 
the hypothesis; the hypothesis itself of a Divine order pre-established 
and providing beforehand, sb far as is wme and consistent with the well- 
beii^ of the whole, for all individual demands, even precludes tbe sup¬ 
position of an answer to prayer, in any suolf sense as would coustituto 
a proof of a coKsciot&sness in the Great Being resembling the humaKU 
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But there is, concludes M. Saisset, a kind of prayer which is an. act of 
resignation and full acquiescence in the Divine order of things, 
wherein, 

"La personne humaine conccutrant toutcs scs puissances dans un acte 
d’amour s’associe cl se subordonne h. la personne divine. Le grand in;^stere de 
f esisteucc, la distinction et Tunion dcs deux personnidites, cc mystere ou la 
raison pure se coufond, oil Ic raisonnemeut taut dc fois s’dgare, co mystere 
n'en cst plus un pour rame qui a prie.”—p. 488. 9 

Mr, Theodore Parker’s health had been more or less failing foi about 
two years, when, on the 9th of January last, he was prevented from 
addressing his congregation as usual, by what seemed to be “ a slight 
attack of bleeding in the lungs or throat.” He w^s bidden by medical 
advisers to seek for restoration in the South, and from Santa Cruz he 
addressed, on April 19, the members of the Congregational Society, of 
which he had been minister, iu a letter also intended for the eyes of 
the public.® Uncertain whether it should be in store for him to 
return to a life of ministerial utility, Mr. Parker felt himself to be set 
in one of those resting places at times provided for us against our will, 
wherein the best thing to be done is to take a retrospect over the j^aths 
which wc have trodden, to gather counsel*and encouragement from 
the past, and to prc 2 )are with renewed faith for the next stage of life if 
it shall be granted. And if in this case the sick man’s labour has been 
comforting to himself, it has been a grateful offering to friends, and 
must coj^veya useful lesson to the public. Or if the great mass be too 
deaf or too dull to profit by the lesson, a few will leai*n that it is pos^ 
sible for sincerity and perseverance to obtain at length a hearing for^ 
unpoptilar doctrines, and for earnestnesif of moral purpose to live down 
clamour and persecution. 

Parker, like many others who have bccorile distinguished in after 
life, acknowledges a great debt of gratitude to parents. His early 
education was ** most precious,’* not in dollars but in its fitness 
training. His powers of observation, attention, and memory, were 
especially cultivated, he was early taught constantly to^ speak the 
truth,” and to regard theaconscienco as "the voice ol God in the soul 
of man.” He was taught likowiso^to regard God rather as a Pathw 
than as a mighty and terrible Potentate, and he never heard from his 
parents "a bigoted or irreverent word.” At an early age Parker 
already felt himself destined for the ministry, and made to himself pro¬ 
mises, as many a youth does who has less strength of purpose to keep 
them, that he would seek the truth, follow the right, and endeavour 
to represent them in his Kfe. So he entered zealously on his Theb- 
logical education, i“ with many ill-defined doubts, and some distinct 
denials of the chief doctrines of the Ecclesiastical Theolc^ of 
Christendomthat is to say, of Eternal Damnation, a Wjrathful God* 
and the dogmas of the Trinity*and of the Incamatio*. So in duo 

--—--P-# 

s **T]|»odon Parker's Experienoe as a MiDuter, with some ac^unt of bis eazly 
li& and education Ibr the mini|try; contained in a letter from him to the Mem- 
ben of the Twenty-righth Gragregational Society of Boston. Bogton: Bufus 
Leighton. Janiuuy, * * 
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time he entered the Theological School at Cambridge, then under the 
charge of Unitarian Professors, who left the student free to think for 
himself, and moreover “ the pulpits of Boston were within an easy 
walk, and Dr. Channing drew near the zenith of his power.*’ The 
result of Mr. Parker’s Biblical studies at this period is thus expressed; 


“I soon found that the Bible is a collection of quite heterogeneous books, 
most of them anonymous, or beoi’ing names of doubtful authors, collected 
none knows ho^, or when, or by vhoni; united more by caprice than any 
pliilosof hic or historical method; so that it is not easy to see why one ancient 
book is kept in the Canon and another kept out. I found no unity of doc¬ 
trine in the several parts; the Old Testament ‘reveals**one form of religion, 
and the New Testament one directly its opposite; and in the New Testament 
itself 1 found each writer had his own individuality, which appears not only in 
the style, the form of thought, but quite as much in the doctrines, the substance 
of thought, where no two are well agreed.’*—p. 3‘.}. 


At this time he solved to himself the question of the inspiration of 
the Bible, in so far as all truth, of which the Bible contains much, is 
from God; but the matter of miracles still continued to puzzle him. 
He studied also the history of religion and its philosophy, searching 
under the guidance of reflowned leaders of all ages for the basis or 
principle on which it rests. Tic found this basis ultimately in three 


‘‘primal intuitions” :—“ 1. The instinctive intuition of the Divine—the 


consciousness that there is a God. 2. The instinctive intuition of the 


Just and Bight—a consciousness that there is a moral law,* indepen¬ 
dent of our will, which we ought to keep. 3. The instinctive intuition 
^of the Immortal—a consciousness that the essential element of man, 
theprinci[)lo of individuality, ifever dies.”—p. 42. 

In 1837 Parker was ordained minister of the Unitarian Congregation 
at West Wroxbury, a liftle village near Boston. The Unitarians were 
carrying on, under the leadership of Channing, a not unsuccessful Avar- 
fare with the Trinitarians. But Parker was more consequent than his 
old teachers. Their controversy can only end in a drawn battle, so 
long as the letter of the Bible supplies the ultimate appeal; both sides 
can claim some words therein as making #jr their own view, many 
more as adverse to their opponents; and they can alike put aside 
things which are adverse to them as insoluble “ difficulties.” Mean¬ 
while all denominations exalt the Bible into what Parker calls a 


Fetish; and men are taught to how down indiscriminately to that 
which is Divine and human in it. So he set himself to work against 
that superstition, explaining details, resolving some things into poetry, 
popular opinion, accessories, and the like. But the decisive step to 
Parker himself was the preaching of two sermons on the “ Contradic¬ 
tions in Scripture,” historical,^scientific, moral, and religious; and the 
step decisive of his position in the theological world was the delivery, 
in 1841, of ms “ Discourse on the Transient and Permanent in Chris¬ 
tianity.” No bookseller in Boston wQjild put his name on the title of 
this discourse, ^hich was received with a din of clamour, even liy those 
who considered themselves advanced and liberal. After two years’ Ufe 
In the midst o^^outery and persecution, Parker visited Europe; and it 
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was soon after his return, in the early part of 1845, that the Society 
was formed of which he became the minister. His connexion with it 
is now severed, for a time at least, by the illness which gives occasion 
for this retrospect. He is able to look back on great success, and his 
influence was for many years a growing one. Whatever opinion be 
entertained of Mr. Parker’s theological views, however much by many 
they may be abhorred, all must honour him for the courage with which 
he has brought forward the relative obligations of religious persons. 
While other teachers of all denominations are too prone to connsve at 
the vice and worldlincss of their congregations, and to leave society at 
large to deal with* its own moral evils, Parker declares war, in his 
character of minister of religion, against all evil within and without' 
the congregation. Especially does he deserve honour for his out¬ 
spoken denunciation of the great crime of his countrymen ; a subject 
on which so many Christian teachers who would look upon Parker’s 
speculations with horror, have shown themselves faithless to the cause 
of Him whose mission it was to preach deliverance to all captives. 

Parker has always studiously discouraged the founding of a sect, or 
the assumption pf any denomination by his admirers, which should 
have that appearance. But it seems that recently they have formed 
among themselves a “ fraternity,” of which, in the present volume, he 
speaks with approval as a thing which he desired, but could not 
originate. We have seen no statement of the special objects of this 
Association, nor of the manner in viiiich it is defined. If jts design is 
to earry on the moral amelioration of mankind, without the machinery 
of vows and pledges, as we may he sure it will be free from spiritud ^ 
extravagances, it will deserve the adhesion of all good men. The 
Christian churches and brotherhoods have hitherto failed of effecting 
great moral objects, by reason of the prominence they have given to 
their creeds, or by encouraging their disciples to concentrate their 
attention upon the inner feelings—by making positive beliefs or positino 
experience a qualification of membership. A fraternity for moral 
objects must not fall into a like error of making a disbelief or negation 
a qualification for its membership. None should be excluded by reason 
of their creed, who would not for ^the sake of their creed exclude 
themselves. 

A little of the iconoclast spirit shows itself in this sketch of his 
Ministerial experience, as it does in others of Parker’s' works, as for in¬ 
stance in a Sermon for Midsummer-dayotherwise abounding in beauties, 
and produces a jarring note in the midst of a harmony of poetry and truth*. 
But most strange is it that neither Mr. Maurice nor Mr. Theodore Parker 
should have any qpisgiving concerning the sufficiency of immediate 
spiritual insight as a basis of religion: Mr. Parker might consider, 
that the most orthodox have in all age^ appealed to theij intuitions 
as confidently as he appeals to his: Maurice must bnow likewise 


* *'Be;wtyin the World of Matter considered as a Bevelati^ of God. 

Bev. Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Socilty. 
With Prefatory Letter from Mr.'*Farker at Santa Cruz. Boston: PubUshed by the 
Fraternity. 1859* 
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—although he does not appear to draw the necessary inference from it 
—^that besides the Eckbarts and Taulers of the fourteenth century, 
and the Wesleys and Whitfields of the eighteenth, who comprehended 
a complicated objective creed within their spiritual experiences, many 
others have imagined themselves to have an immediate knowledge of. 
things supeiiiatural and divine; that spiritualist Unitarians do so in 
our own day; and others also who have broken still more thoroughly 
than they wi|h the ecclesiastical authority of Christendom—‘Hhe 
creed pf which is not their creed, nor its God their God, nor its Scrip¬ 
tures their Word of God, nor its Christ their Saviour.”—(p. 77.) 

And here we may quote the words of a wise Arablan^*^ of the eleventh 
century, very fit to recal us from such themes as have been principally 
before us;— 

** Tlie wise man was asked,' Who is the Creator ?* Ho replied,' To discuss 
a subject which cannot be comprehended is folly, and to dispute on mattjrs 
beyond the power of conception is sinfiJ.* He used to say, ‘A wise man 
chancing to enter an assembly of disputants, he addressed them as follows; 
Your argument will never lead to a satisfactory result. On being asked, 
Wlicrefore? he replied, A successful result would simply imply unanimity 
of opinion.’ ”—(p. 15.) ^ 

Mr. Bain’s work on the Emotions and Will,^^ proceeds upon an ex¬ 
cellent method too little pursued in psychological investigations—the 
method of observation. We must rather regret the bulk and some¬ 
what diffusive style of the volumc,i both for our own sakes and for that 
of the general reader, who will come after us. The mental organiza¬ 
tion is treated of under the heads of Emotion, Volition, Intellect, and 
* the genesis of these in their cpecial forms is elaborately traced ; they 
are* in fact, products of which the origin escapes us. It has been a 
favourite phraseology io speak of the consciousness as if it were an 
ultimate element, whereas it is a mode, a condition or state of an un¬ 
known element, and there are necessary antecedents of consciousness of 
which we are not conscious; necessary to all consciousness is percep¬ 
tion of difference; and this holds both with respect to consciousness of 
Eeeling, of Will, or of Knowledge. The ct\apters to which we should 
especisdly direct attention in this elaborate and instructive treatise, are 
the 16th on the Ethical Emotion^s, and especially on the origination of 
conscience, “that it follows and imitates external authority instead of 
preceding it,” the chapters on the growth of the Will, and the discus¬ 
sion on Consciousness. 


X Choice of Pearls, embracing a collection of the most genuine Ethical 
Sentences, Maxims, and Salutary Befiections, originally coicpiled from the Arabic, 
by tiie Father of Poets and renowned Philosopher Rabbi Salomon Ibn Gabirol, and 
translated into Hebrew by Rabbi JIhudah Ibn Tibbon, Aocompanied by a faithfa 
English tranllatioD,” &c. Ac. By the Rev. B. H. Ascher, Ao. Ac. London: 
IVtibner. 1859. 

*‘The Emotions and tht Will." By Alexander Bain, A.M., Examiner in 
Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of London. Londoott J. W. 
PaAcer and Son. 1859 . ^ 
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T he Colonial Administration of Great Britain,^ by Mr, S. S. Bell, 
one of the Judges of tlio Supreme Court of the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, had its origin in an inquiry which the author, about six 
years ago, felt it his duty to institute “ as to the foundation of the law 
lie was to administer under Her Majesty’s commission.” Tlie object of 
the work is to give a summary view of our past colonial history, and 
to infer from it tljose principles which ought to direct our future 
colonial policy, Mr. Bell first examines the nature of the relation 
which has existed between colonizing countries and their colonies in 
ancient and modern times. In antiquity, he asserts, colonization was 
cmidoyed to relieve redundancy of population, or to obviate the incon¬ 
veniences of political fermentation. In modem times it has been used 
for extension of temtory and augmentation of wealth. Ancient 
colonies wore free and independent j modern colonics have been treated 
as the property of the parent States. The prosperity attained by the 
latter is attributable to their own natural advantages, and not to the 
wisdom or practical excellence of their administration. Venice, Genoa, 
Spain, Portugal, France, and Holland have, argues Mr. Bell, all acted 
upon the doctrine maintiiined b}’’ the elder ]-*itt, with special reference 
to Great Britain and licr North Arnejican colonies, that hej sovereign 
authority over them extended to every point of legislation whatsoever; 
to bind their trade, confine their manufactures, and exercise every 
power whatsoever. This policy has been, attended by signal failure. 
The eventual benefits have accrued to the mother countries, in in 
indirect and not in a direct manner; these benefits varying with the 
degree of recognition or rejection of the axiomatic principle, “that 
tr^e to be flourishing and prosperous must be perfectly free from# 
restrictions of every sort.” The emancipation of the North American 
colonics is a capital lesson, and striking representative fact, in the 
science of politics. Tlie d^otism of the parent State was asserted 
from the very first. The i^publicans, Avho objected to royal inter¬ 
ference with their own purses,-were tlfe first to put their hands into 
the ])urse8 of the American colonists. An Act of Charles II., pro¬ 
hibited exportation of produce to any foreign country till it had first 
been laid on the shores of Great Britain, An Act of 1663 forbade 
importation into British settlements, unless shipped in England, Wales, 
or Berwick-on-Tweed, and in English-built ships. The impatience of * 
colonists at this selfish restrictive system of Great Britain, was finallr 
inflamed into rebelliofl by m act of the Imperial Parliament, in which 
they were wholly unrepresented, authorizing the levy of a stamp dul^. 
This Act was rescinded by a statut^ which was rather a deed^of abdi¬ 
cation than one of legislation. The colonists yiow learned their own 

^ ** ColoniA Administration of Great Britain.’’ * By Sidney Smith Bell, of 
Lineoln’s lun, Barrister-at-Law, London: Longman, Brown, Gree% & Co. 
1869. • “ 
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strength. The concession only encouraged them to struggle for entire 
emancipation from imperial control. Their resistance was triumphant; 
hut it was not till our manufacturing and commercial supremacy was 
jeopardized that we abandoned our system of self-interested restriction, 
and conceded free-trade to our colonies. The time has now come when 
we may inquire what inducements there are for retaining the colonies 
in dependence; or what motives for voluntarily abandoning our autho¬ 
rity, and attempting to secure to the great body of the people a more 
advantageous trade by appropriate treaties of commerce, agreeably to 
the recommendation of Adam Smith. At this point of the discussion, 
Mr. Bell proceeds to “ ascertain rights,” especially inquiring “ how far 
Great Britain possesses a sovereign authority over her colonies,” ex¬ 
cluding only, according to Mr. Pitt, the power of pecuniary appro¬ 
priation, This question is examined in the ensuing chapters under 
various relations, as the constitutional power to rule possessions beyond 
the limits of the United Kingdom, inherent in the British sovereign, 
in the British Parliament, the House of Peers, the House of Commons, 
severally, or in all these constituents of imperial power conjointly. 
The conclusion at which Mr. Bell arrives is: 1. That the law allowed 
a power of legislating fpr colonies acquired by conquest to be in the 
Crown, only prior to the grant of a new constitution, and in subordi¬ 
nation to the Imperial Parliament; but 2nd, that the law altogether 
denied a power of legislation over colonies voluntarily settled by English 
subjects tp exist in the Crown, ^nd at most allowed it to reside in the 
Imperial Parliament. The operation of the supreme legislative power 
is then reviewed, and the errors and embarrassments which charac¬ 
terize colonial administratiqp arc most strikingly exhibited. , The four 
sections relating to our government of the West Indian colonies, 
Canada, Nova Scotisi^ New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, abound 
in historical composition and valuable illustration. The same stri^gle 
«. for independence has characterized alike our North American and West 
Indian colonies. The only difference has been in the process. “ The 
West Indians thought to gain their point by passive resistance to 
the home Government, and failed. The North Americans chose active 
resistance, and failed also.” In both cases the home Government 
has yielded everything short bf independence. “ When that also is 
asked, it will be difficult to refuse it,” Their ultimate independence 
is a necessary consequence of the liberal nature and autonomous ten¬ 
dencies of the constitutions granted them; all being more or less 
aualogouB to that of Great Britain. It is superfluous to inquire 
whether even Parliament can place Englishmen under the absolute 
government of the Grown. The enforcement of the monarchical prin¬ 
ciple, the suspension of their rights as Englishnfbn, has been attended 
by but one result, New^ South Wales has won its constitution. 
Canada its responsible government; in the Cape there is a colonial 
Parliament. The fault of our syslem, however, is not in the men who 
have been our ministers. Partly it lies in the frequent supersession of 
^the SecretSry for the Colonies, arising out of home or foreign politics. 
(According to the explanation given tb the Kafir chief, a new doctor 
is sent to fne (Tape by the Queen to tiy the effect of a new medicine;* 
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and as each successive governor arrives, the question is repeated, “ Is 
this the doctor who is to make the Cape well ?”) The nature of our own 
political institutions presents fresh difficulties. These various causes of 
failure induce Mr. Bell to suggest the emancipation of those colonies 
that desire it. In six sections, the reasons against parting with our 
colonies are considered, comprising the duty of protection, the power 
and influence which they confer on the mother country, the effects of 
colonial trade, and their value in affording harbours for British military 
and mercantile marine. The reasons in favour of parting with them 
arising out of the sources of weakness inherent in our connexion with 
them; their capacity for emancipation on the ground of population and 
wealth are considered in two distinct chapters. The twenty-first chapter 
institutes a comparison between the nature of the established popula¬ 
tions of Europe and that of the colonies. The comparison is suc¬ 
ceeded by suggestions, recommending, in default of immediate emanci¬ 
pation, a statutory declaration of “the circumstances under which 
the mother country would be disposed to emancipate her colonies 
generally so that when the conditions wore realized, they could claim 
the right thus conceded. The final chapter attempts to show how 
the present system, if it must continue, iifiiy be improved, and con¬ 
cludes with an imposing tableau of Great Britain reproduced in three 
quarters of the world, with a federal union of the five North American 
colonies, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand, under a sovereign 
derived from the collateral branchei^ of our own royal family, and with 
an old nobility taken from the decayed or younger branches of that 
of the mother country. Emancipating her colonies, yet retaining their , 
trade, connected with them by treaties efiensive and defensive, “ bq^nd 
to her by every social tie which binds men or nations to each other, wliat 
a front of strength would Great Britain, backed as she and her daughter 
nations would undoubtedly be in such a struggle, by the generous sym¬ 
pathies, if not by the active co-operation of the United States of North 
America, present to the despotic sovereigns of the earth for the main¬ 
tenance of freedom of thought, action, and utterance !** 

Some accountof the sea sA'vice of a formidable neighbouring despotism 
is given us in the-“Etudes sur la Mayne,”® three essays by the Prince 
de Joinville, formerly published in the Pevue des JDeux MondeSy and now 
reprinted in a collective form. The subject of the first paper is the 
Mediterranean squadron. In the spring of 1839 it consisted of three 
vessels, increased to thirteen before the end of the year. In 1840 it com¬ 
prised twenty ships. In 1847 it fell to five, its present number. Twq 
of these vessels wore emploved under Admiral Lalande during the war 
with Mehemet Ali,^o detain the Turkish fleet in the Bosphorus. The 
admiral attempted persuasion where forq^ was impossible, but finding 
his eloquence ineffectual, made for Ourlac, where he was joined b^ four 
other vessels. This little naval forc^enerally lav at affehor m the 
Bay of Besica, in sight of the ruins of%x)y, with the design of seizing 
the fomwhioh defend the passage of the Dardanelles, the event^of 
- -——-e ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ 

* ‘‘fitudes sur la Marine." Paris: Michel Levy, FAres,a 18^. Kutt: 
London. * , • 
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a Bussian demonstration at Constantinople. This period was that of 
the education of the squadron. From Bosica it passed to Smyrna, and 
thence to Toulon. The beautiful basin of Toulon, sheltered from the 
winds by the chain formed by the isles of Hyeres, offered an admirable 
arena for the exercise of a fleet. The further movements of the 
squadron before Bastia, Elba, in the Gulf of Naples, Tunis, Brest, and 
Cadiz, are described in sustained and animated language. The paper 
concludes with a triumphant review of French naval and military 
resour<»es, and a recommendation to maintain the squadron in the 
Mediterranean as the holy ark of the French marine, the sacred 
depository of the traditions of honour and duty, tlfc permanent school 
in which officers and sailors learn their profession and find their 
inspiration, the fertile parent of successive squadrons which the exi¬ 
gencies of war or the will of the country may demand. The essay is 
dated 1852, The Chinese question is the subject of the second lis- 
sertation. The author regards China as a decadent empire. In its 
growing corruption, its political and administrative venality, its religious 
schism and military insurrection, its prodigious importation of opium, 
legally prohibited but officially encouraged, its system of monopolies, 
and government of falsehood, he sees so many prophetic indications of 
its approaching decay. A lucid and interesting narrative, written iii 
a spirit.of friendly admiration for English prowess and diplomacy, 
brings down the history of China to the present day. The opium wax' 
is pronouna'^d to have been a piu'eJy English and commercial war; but 
the Chinese Question is now one in which European interests are in- 
^ volved. The conquest of China would give the victorious nation an 
excess of power, which wouldrmake the whole world combine 'against 
it, England has no wish to effect this conquest. Sincerely disinte¬ 
rested and confiding in^her commercial superiority, she desires the in¬ 
dependence of China. A European coalition, however, is recommended, 
in order that China may not become either Bussian or English. The 
coalescing nations are to pledge themselves to exercise on China a 
moral and material action; to obtain for Europeans the rights of traffic, 
residence, property, and the privilege of papfessing and teaching their 
religion, in every part of the emnire; and to make tho acquisition of 
territory or subjects in China dependent on common principles and 
the general consent. The social and political organization of China 
will be gradually reconstituted by the influence of the manners, ideas, 
and religion of the West, and instead of aggrandizing one of the two 
.antagonist powers which dispute the supremacy of the East, China 
will assume its appropriate place among the self-governing members of 
the great Christian family. This second paper, wjitten in June, 185/, 
is followed by one, dated February, 1859, which recounts the opera¬ 
tions of the French steam fleet employed in tho Crimean war, cele* 
brates thSomarvellous advantages, of land and water locomotioi^ 
possessed by the French^nation, and in the hypothesis of a war with 
Austria or j^ussia, predicts that its*flcct alone would render If'rench 
superiority irresistible. Highly eulogizijjg the resources of England 
for laaintain^Dg advantageous position on the seas, tho author 
announces that she must abandon her traditionary method of manninj^ 
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her navy, adopting that of the Continent, cither by continual augmenta¬ 
tions of the Marine corps, or by institutions analogous to those which 
she now attempts under the name of coast volunteers and continuous 
service men. These disquisitions are literary and narrative, not sta¬ 
tistical or didactic. Their spirit is not imperial; they evince no 
hostility to England, and they condemn the “ impatient ambition” of 
the first Napoleon. • 

In the preface to the new series of “ Friends in Council,”" Helps 
informs us that the Essay on War was written when the peace of 
Europe had not bqpn disturbed. While far from “ counselling remiss- 
ness in a judicious preparation ” for hostile contingencies, the accom¬ 
plished author regards the duty of diminishing the largo standing 
armies, which disgrace our modern civilization, as imperative on every 
good citizen. Sensible and influential persons should in his opinion 
form a federation to prevent monarchs from being entrusted with these 
terrific instruments for the molestation of the human race. Seventy 
millions of money were expended in the Russian war; a parliamentary 
loan of eight millions was raised for India last year ; a further loan of 
twelve millions was threatened; “sums,”,says a living statesman, 

“ which, if applied to growing the raw materials for our manufactures in 
the valley of the Ganges, raising there the wages of the ryots, and 
facilitating the payments of the landed proprietors in India, extend¬ 
ing the manufacturing and commercial industry of Ljyicashiro and 
of the West Riding, would thus nave benefited simultaneously the 
eastern and western dominions of our Queen,” Mr. Helps can indicate, 
however, no specific for persuading poteijtates to disband their armies. * 
“Who is to begin the good work ?” ho asks. One would think'the 
answer would be—The sovereign whose aggressive attitude or warlike 
preparations are most minatory to the peace of Europe. In some 
future international congress, would a proposition for a gradual 
reciprocal reduction of these monster armies be entirely ineffective ? 
The mischief of an armed, or may we not say of an orcr-armed, peace, the 
temptation to employ an enormous available force, the hindrances to 
war, the restraints on w^like tendencies, are some of the questions 
discussed by M^-. Helps in this long Itnd interesting essay. Eighteen 
hundred years ago tlie peace of Europe was maintained by 378,850 
men, including the marine; before the recent war in Italy the united 
land forces alone of Europe consisted of 2,682,929 men. Mr. Helps 
may well call for a federation of the uncrowned wise to preclude the 
crowned fools from “the despotic amusement of war.” In his Essa/ 
on Government our author laments the growing parliamentary 
inefficiency and enforced postponement of bills, our frightful financial 
expenditure, and the functional usurpation of the House of Commons. 
As remedial measures, he advises that the collective wis^An “ should 
leave things alone,” at least pro^sionally, confiding in the quiet and 
enduting character of the British people, th^ assumed force and pros¬ 
perity *ofk the empire, and the countervaiKng tendencift of persoitbl 

-*-r-i—- 
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effort. Mr. Helps recommends, however, the strengthening of the 
executive government, the representation of minorities, with the view to 
the admission of “ peculiar ability into the House of Commons, and 
the attachment to the imperial interests and councils by some patent 
expedient of the eminent and forcible men of the colonies.” In another 
Essay on Despotism, after allowing that “in very early ages, when 
there was but one great art, the art of war, the despotic monarch 
might have been the foremost man in his dominions,” Mr. Helps 
argues,^ “ either a despot acts with the wisdom of the majority of a 
nation or he does not.” If he does, the wise part qf the nation ought 
to have an oppoi’tunity of acting for itself, in order to increase its 
wisdom. If he does not, “he is merely sustaining a high part of 
forcible folly,” and ought to be summarily abolished. Mr, Helps does 
not deny the “ cleansing and beautifying qualities, the promptitude, 
the resolution, the charity of despotism, but he signalizes the fatal 
flaw in it, “ that it destroys individual independence.” A despotic 
government may do for children, and if you can stop their growth, no 
other need be provided, but if the child is to become a boy, you must 
allow for the difiiculties of boyhood—“the occasional errors and 
inefficiencies of parliamentary government ”—with the assurance that 
as years go on, it will correct the follies and blunders of immaturity. 
The remaining distinctive essays in Mr. Helps’ volumes are Worry, 
Criticism, Biography, Proverbs, Self-advancement, Tolerance, tho 
Miseries of Human Life, and Plea^tness. There is a dyspeptic pre¬ 
cision and irritable detectiveness in the minute photographing of the 
• ills that complicate our mortal life, in more than one of these essays, 
which evince a penetrating insight into the morbid anatomy of evil, 
and prove that the autly)r has “ a fine eye for consequences.” Whether 
he endorses in part the sneer of Voltaire, that “the physician is one 
who pours drugs, of which he knows little, into a body of which ho 
khows lessor describing the soldiers and sailors, complaining of 
their dull, formal, and uninteresting career, adds, “ that he sees no 
reason for doubting their wordor satirizes the artist and literary 
man, “ who go on droning at the same thiu^ which they can do a little 
better than some one else;” or t\e lawyer, “ in his wearisome round of 
nice cavilling and dull verbiage-spinning;” or the divine, “with a 
deeper and wider career, but always comprehended within narrow 
limits, and who finds it very dangerous to think out anything of his 
own; or lovers, the magical mirror of whose affection “ reflects only the 
brightest feelings of man’s nature,” but who, “after being in a seventh 
heaven of their own creation, return to careful, tiresome, ordinaiy life 
againwe find the same charming sympathy with the gloomy side of 
things, the same enviable tqjent for depicting the “ dark delight of 
being miserable.” It is true the essayist endeavours to restore the 
equilibrium in complementary disquisitions! but all the after-papering 
and painting of the edifice cannot make us forget the brilliant touch 
in^which we ue reminded ^at “ there is not only a skeleioit^in every 
house, but a skeleton which requires to besied and clothed—a skeleton 
not merSy ui productive but consuming.” This sympathetic insight 
into the oedbsions and varie^es of misery, perhaps rather inteliec 
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tual than moral or constitutional. The same genial feeling, the same 
love of humanity, the same faith in good and hope for a better, which 
characterize Mr, Helps* previous utterances, will be found in the new 
series of “ Friends in Council.** Pleasant illustrations, playful wit, and 
characteristic anecdotes alternate with rational and popular reflection, 
statistical fact, and poetic fancy, with that felicity of distribution which 
wins for Mr. Helps such deserved favour from those to whom profounder 
speculations w'ould prove unattractive. 

A still more instructive publication awaits us in tho^collccted essays 
contributed by Mr. Mill chiefly to the “ Edinburgh and Weslminster 
Reviews.”^ Amyig them are included ‘'all of the writer’s miscella¬ 
neous productions which he considers it any way desirable to preserve.*’ 
While the author has not attempted to render papers written at so 
many different times a faithful representation of his present state of 
opinion and feeling, he has, he tells us, removed from them all such 
expression of thought and sentiment as he has altogether ceased to 
think true. We may, therefore, extract from these valuable volumes a 
synopsis of Mr. Mill’s views on the liighest subjects of human specu¬ 
lation, which will interest those who are unable to accept his con¬ 
clusions no less than tlioso with whom his writings have already 
acquired an almost canonical authority. An*adhcrent of the Experience 
Philosophy, Mr. Mill holds that the nature and laws of things in them¬ 
selves, or of the hidden causes of phenomena, are radically inaccessible 
to the human faculties; that all our knowledge is limited to experience 
and inference from experience by the analogies of experiera;e itself; and 
that every idea, feeling, or power in the human mind may be accounted 
for without referring its origin to any other source. Rejecting thq 
distinction between the Vernunft and the Verstand, ho regards ^lensa- 
tion and the mind’s consciousness of its own acts (our bodily senses 
and our intellects), as not only the exclusive sources, but the sole 
materials of our knowledge (vol. i., pp. 123, 404, 409). Conformably 
with this principle, the Law of Causation itself is divested of its abso¬ 
lute character, and is described as a law co-extensivc with the entire 
held of successive phenomena,” that is, as the highest generalization of 
human experience. (See^“ Inductive Logic.”) It is plain that if we 
have no direct intuition of truths n^t cognizable by our senses, that if 
even scientific certainty is but a relative certainty, Theology, on Mr, 
Mill’s principle, could have no firmer basis than inference from expe¬ 
rience by the analogies of experience itself. Our author, however, 
attempts no solution of the religious problem, neither affirming nor 
denying, but remanding transcendental inquiries to a transcendent 
logic, in Ethics, Mr. Mill maintains that the ideas of righit and WTong 
are not ultimate ogid inexplicable facts, but depend on the same laws on 
which all our other complex ideas and^feelings depend; that the dis¬ 
tinction between them requires only sensation and intel^ct for their 
rtxK>gnition; that the property im actions which constitutes them moral 
or immoral is the influence of 4hoso actions and the dispositions irom 
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which they emanate on human happiness (rol. i., pp. 122, 123) ; and 
finally, that the happiness of mankind is the end for which morality is 
enforced. If, however, Mr. Mill repudiates the doctrine of an innate 
and ready-made conscience, he by no means pretends that our moral 
feelings are factitious and artificial associations, and no more congenial 
to our natural feelings than the contrary associations :— 

The idea of the pain of another is naturally painful; the idea of tlie pleasure 
of another is natursdly pleasurable, from this fact in our natural constitution, 
all our aifections both of love and aversion towards human beings, in so far as 
they arc different from those wc entertain towards mere inanimate objects which 
arc pleasant or disagreeable to us, arc held to originate. Ip this, the unselfish 
pari of our nature, lies a fouudation for the generation of moral feelings.” 
-(p. 137). 

In addition, however, to the moral aspect of an action or its right and 
wrong, depending on its foreseeable consequences, we have to notice its 
two remaining aspects:—its aesthetic aspect, or that of its beauty, and 
its sympathetic aspect, or that of its loveablcncss. Sentimentality 
consists in setting the last two of the three above the first; the error 
of moralists in general is to sink the two latter entirely (pp. 387,388). 
Unlike Bentham, Mr. Mill not only does not overlook the mor^ part 
of man’s nature, the desire df perfection, or the feeling of an approving 
or disapproving conscience; he recognises also the sense of honour ; the 
love of beauty; the love of order; the love of action; the love of loving; 
the need of a sympathizing support or of objects of admiration and 
reverence. He accepts the pursuit *bf an ideal end; he approves the 
passion of the artist; he asserts the social value and educative and 
ipodifying power of the arts of music, painting, sculpture, and poetry, 
Thos^who read Mr. Mill’s Es&ay on Poetry and its Varieties, and 
that on the writings of Alfred de Vigny, for the first time, will see 
with a surprised delight fhat the successful expositor of the doctrines 
of political economy, and the first philosophical logician in Europe, has 
that far-reaching insight into the nature of bi% that exquisite appre* 
ciation of its properties and influences, which would qualify him to be 
an equally triumphant interpreter of the laws of aesthetic science* 
Poetry, says Mr. Mill, when it is really suchjris truth. Its truth is to 
paint the human soul truly. The poet finds within him “one highly 
delicate and sensitive specimen of human nature, on which the laws of 
emotion are written in large characters, such as can be read of without 
much study.” The poetry of a poet is feeling, employing thought only 
as the medium of expression. The capacity of strong feeling is the 
material out of which all motives are made: the motives, consequently, 
wlwh lead homan beings to the pursuit of truth. In another essay 
(p* 28), Mr. Mill observes, the instruments of this work (that ^ 
making men wiser and better) ue not merely schools and colleges, but 
every means by which the people can be reached either through their 
intellects or tlDrough their eensibilitieu^ from preaching and popular 
writing to national galleriesy theatres, and public games. Holdbg that 
the ^imary an^ perennial so^fces of all evil are ignorance and want of 
ouljtuze^ our essavist honours Qoleridge for diaving rescued from dis-* 
cre^t the p^nciple of an endowed class for the cumvation of learning* 
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and for diffusing its results among the community. For this reason— 
while opposed to all eleemosynary establishments, in which men “ get 
rich, like the licentiate in ‘ Gil Bias,’ by taking care of the affairs of 
the poor” (p. 26), while exhorting the laity to claim their property 
out of the hands of the clergy, and willing to get money or money’s 
worth out of all useless corporations, ahstractions, and phrases, so that 
he “ cares not though the whole English dictionary had to beg in the 
streets”—Mr. Mill asserts that educational endowments are worthy of 
encouragement, where a sufficiency do not already exi^. In politics, 
Mr. Mill is the uncompromising advocate of a representative govern-- 
inent. The lirst cipndition essential to good government is identity of 
interest between rulers and ruled; the second, that political questions 
be decided by the deliberately formed o])inions of a comparatively few, 
specially educated for the task. Hero the problem to be solved is, 
how “ to combine the greatest amount of the advantage derived from 
the independent judgment of a ‘select’ few with the greatest degree 
of security for rectitude of purpose derived from rendering those few 
responsible to the many.” “ The idea of a rational democracy is not 
that th(i people themselves govern, but that: they have security for 
good government. The State may be defined, says oui' author, as a 
coneentratioii of the force of all the individuals of the nation in the 
hands of certain of its members to realize the advantages of systematic 
co-operation. While Goveniment must not chain up the free agency of 
others, it may exercise a free agency of its own in promoting the public 
welfare. A State ought to be considered as a great benefit society for 
helping that largo proportion of its members who cannot lielp them¬ 
selves j[pp. 432, 454), The greatest service which Coleridge has ren-» 
dered to politics is, continues Mr. Mill, in reviving the idea of a trust 
inherent in landed property. Property in l^id is a public function/ 
created for certain public purposes, and held under condition of their 
fulfilment. Equality (in propci'ty), though not the sole end, is one of 
the ends of good social arrangements. Socialism is the modem form*of 
the protest raised in all ages against the unjust distribution of social 
advantages. Distrusting the means which socialists propose (co-opera¬ 
tive production witli divfeion of profits) for correcting the unjust 
inequalities in the lot of mankind, sMr. Mill deems it incumbent on 
philosophers and politicians to use their utmost endeavours for bring¬ 
ing about the same end by an adaptation of the existing machinery of 
society. The right to employment is a half-truth which requires its 
complementary half-truth, the pi'actical result of the whole truth pos¬ 
sibly being, that all persons living should guarantee to each othesr, 
through their organ the State, the ability to earn by laboonn adequate 
subsistence, but that they should abdicate the right of propagating the 
species at their own discretion and without limit—the legitimate con-’ 
ditiona of the exercise of this right being obligatory on riph and poor 
alike.”—(vol, ii. p. 387.) • * 

In foreign politics, Mr. Mill denies that t^ assist a people fitruggfing' 
for libeity is contrai’y to the law of natioq^. In his viudication o^the 
French Bevolution of 1848f he separates himself from those professing 
liberals who are shocked at the idea that the King of tiar^nia ^ould 
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assist tlie Milanese in efTecting their emancipation; as precedents for 
stopping mischief and benefiting humanity, he refers to the combi¬ 
nation of the great powers of Europe at Navarino, Antwerp, and St* 
Jean d’Acre, and boldly avows that the improvement of international 
morality can only take place by a series of violations of existing rules 
(vol. xi. pp. 378, 380). Mr. Mill laments that in Germany the senti- 
ment of nationality so far outweighs the love of liberty, that tho 
people are willing to abet their rulers in crushing the independence of 
any people nofi of their own race and language, and considers that 
while tfiiese barbarous feelings are cherished, the establishment of a. 
common freedom being impossible, the question of Rationality is prac¬ 
tically of the very first importance. Mr. Mill’s views on the philo¬ 
sophy of history, are in general accordance with those of Guizot, Comte,, 
and Michelet. “ They are far removed from cither those of our Pro¬ 
testant or sceptical historians.’' He regards the Church as having 
once been at the head of civilization, the clergy as the preservers ol all 
letters and all culture, as the champions of the people against their 
oppressors, as co-operators with the kings against the feudal anai*chy. 
The essays on Mr. Grote’s “ History of Greece ” arc very masterly and 
instructive. In the science of history Mr. Mill’s central idea is that 
of the positive school which conceives “ all history as a progressive 
chain of causes and effects. , . • The facts of each generation, as one 
complex phenomenon caused by those of the generation preceding, and 
causing in its turn those of the next in order.” We must not con¬ 
clude this raffid survey of Mr. Mill’^ opinions, without alluding to his 
chivalrous, we should almost say rapturous, exaltation of woman. He 
iwould, however, place her on no pedestal to be worshipped, but make 
her the copartner with man in* his active and intellectual enterprises, 
in his social and political privileges and responsibilities, recognising no 
essential difference between her powers and his. He celebrates 
the heroic women of feudal days who fully equalled in every masculine 
virtue the bravest of the men with whom they were associated, often 
greatly surpassed them in prudence, and fell short of them only in. 
ferocity (vol. ii. p. 263). If these interesting ^^chatelaines ” are to ba 
considered not as exceptional instances, bfit as types of what all 
women may become, an Euglish^-ian’s liouse will ultimately cease to 
he his castle. Men, we suppose, will then be tolerated as noeessar}’’ 
evils, or be regarded as simply available for the practical solution of 
the original and awe-inspiring question, once innocently proposed by 
a fair young sociologist, “Are husbands luxuries?” 

. Passing from this high argument, \vc encounter a subject of deep 
though moACvJfinterest. In “ Les Suicides lllustres,” by M. Dabadie,*^ 
we have a first series of the portraits of those mcsi and women who 
exemplified lloderigo’s opinion^ “ It is silliness to live when to live is a 
torment.” ^lie series comprises about 120 names, among them our 
old friend Ajak, surely too mythical 9 character to be entitled to re¬ 
cognition here. Haunibai, AntalcidaS) Artemisia, Cleopatra, Demo- 
-1-•--an- 

* “Les Sircides Illastres,” Ac. Par F. DabSdie. Pretnidre Sdrie. Paris:: 
7. SartoriuB. 1809* * 
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sthencs, Caius Gracchus, Mithridates, and Themistocles, among tho 
ancients; Condorcet, Castlereagh, Charles VII. of Prance, Lord Clive, 
Haydon, Roland, Pichegru, and Villeneuve, among the moderns, may¬ 
be instanced as some of the more eminent characters in these “ Annals 
of Suicide.” In an unpretending but interesting introduction, M. 
Dabadie opposes the wide-spread but untenable notion that insanity 
is the sole cause of self-slaughter. Declus, Lucretia, Cato, Brutus, and 
Arria were not the victims of mental aberration. As ^ttle can it be 
maintained that suicide is always an act of cowardice. Was Hannibal 
a coward ? or were Cassius and Boadicea cowards ? On the contrary, 
the best and bravest of the Romans under the empire preferred volun¬ 
tary death to a life of dishonour. Incurable maladies and hopeless 
love are common incentives to suicide. In our sophisticated civiliza¬ 
tion ennui supplies a motive. 

Among the varieties of suicide, M. Dabadie mentions imitative and 
hereditary suicide. The former is observed principally in the anny, 
where a change of quarters suflFices to check the epidemic. In the 
latter case a predisposing organization leads the child or grandchild to 
commit self-murder at the same age, and by the same means, as the 
father or grandfather. “Is suicide morally justifiable ?” inquires M. 
Dabadie. With the exception of Plato and his school, the philosophers 
of antiquity regarded it as one of the rights of men. The Church has 
condemned it, but not without exceptions. Many women, who at the 
commencement of the Christian era jjestroyed themselves to escape the 
outrages of the soldiers, afterwards received canonization. Our author 
concludes that suicide is not permissible where a man has social obli- 
gationsi to discharge, but maintains th;jt it is sometimes not only • 
excusable but praiseworthy, as in the case of Bisson, a young French 
officer, who blew up his ship rather than surrender. Ordinary suicides, 
M. Dabadie thinks, are to be pitied rather tll&n blamed. Only the 
most cruel suffering could induce man, so wedded to existence, thus to 
anticipate its term. The statistics of suicide are striking: at the ena 
of the last century the number of suicides trebled that of assassinations. 

In France three hundred thousand cases arc enumerated since 1800, 
In 1851, the deaths by self-destruction amounted to 3598; in 1858, 
they fell to 341J; in 1855, they wer8 no fewer than 3830. In this 
last year, the cases of male exceeded those of female suicide by 1832. 
Suicides in France are more numerous in the spring than in the 
autumn or the winter. Our author might have extended the remwk 
to England, where the gloomy months are precisely those in which 
self-inflicted death is the least frequent. Male sui cides a re more* 
numerous than female suicides, owing to the faculty the man 

possesses of prcocei<J)ying himself for entire years with one idea or 
sentiment. This besieging character of thought, as it leads to great 
actions and great discoveries, so also results in death. excessive 
mental concentration produces sui£de. With woman in general it is 
not so; her very mobility precltides self-abArption. The reflection 
which sb^ admires, is the reflection of hers)wn fair face4n the glass.. 

She rarely commits suicidS, because she is always the d^]|ghter of 
Eve and the sister of Narcissus.” 
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A vivaciously-written narrative of a vacation voyage to Cuba and 
back,® by the author of Two Years before the Mast,” will be found 
to repay perusal. Embarking at New York, crossing the Gulf Stream 
near Cape Hatteras, with its thirty-mile “ burial-ground of sailors,” 
skirting along the coast of Florida, Mr. Dana at last got sight of the 
northern shore of Cuba, and through the entrance of the beetling 
Morro and the Punta, the spreading harbour, and the innumerable 
masts. He la^ids. He describes the harbour, the shipping, the streets 
of Havana: its domesticities, hospitalities, and amusements. From 
Havana he proceeded to Matanzas, in the Plaza of which, about four¬ 
teen years ago, Gabriel Valdez, ‘‘ a man of geniusc and valour, but a 
mulatto,” was shot, charged with heading a conspiracy in favour of 
the freedom of the slaves. From Matanzas Mr. Dana goes by rail to 
Limonar. He is soon whirled into the interior of Cuba, land of the 
palm, cocoa, banana, and plantain. There he sees jungles rich with 
white, purple, pink, and blue flowers, full of birds of all plumage, clumps 
of the prim orange-tree, with its dense and deep-green polished foliage 
gleaming with golden fruit, and acres upon acres of the sugar-cane. 
The twelfth chapter of his narrative contains graphic and informing 
notices of the sugar estai;ps ; the cultivation of the cane; the process 
of sugar-making; the treatment and labour of the negroes, and the 
duties of the oflicers of a plantation. In science, arts, letters, the 
people of Cuba have no part. The Cuban has no public career. A 
planter, merchant, or physician, he cannot hold a commission in the 
army or an office in the police. He may be a lawyer, but he cannot 
be a judge. He may publish a book, but the Government must be the 
• responsible author. He may,edit a journal, but the Government must 
be Hhe editor in chief. There are three classes in the island, the 
Cubans or Creoles natives of Cuba, the Spaniards or natives of old 
Spain, and the foreign itesidents. The Spaniards, who monopolize all 
the important offices m the State and Church, are opponents of the 
independence of Cuba; the Creoles are in general disaffected to the 
present Government, and desire something approximating to self- 
government. When Spain enjoyed a liber^ constitution Cuba partook 
in its advantages. The only constitution of Cuba now is the Royal 
Order of May 29,1825, which pi^s it under martial law and keeps it in 
a state of siege. Since 1825 there has been no legislative assembly in 
Cuba, jury, junta, or independent tribunal; since 1838 it has been 
deprived of its right to a delegation in the Cortes. No religion is tole¬ 
rated but the i^mau Catholic. The Church, however, has neither 
civil nor political power. All the Church property has been confiscated 
aud all tn§%^?iirch functionaries are salari^ and appointed by the 
Government. The Church allows marriage between whites aud 
mulattoes or quadroons; the civil law prohibits it. In consequence, 
ooncubinagq. though oftra with recognition of offspring, prevails. Mr. 
Dana thinks the slave population arhounts to 600,000; the free blacks 
to 200,000; the whites zo 700,000. * The law favours emancipation; 

_!_I_ 

® £uba and .Back.'’ By Bichard Henfv Dana, Jun. London: 

Elder, and (JonUiiU. 1859. 
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on paying a valuation a slave receives his free papers ; and “ in point 
of civil privileges the free blacks are the equals of the whites.’* Mr. 
Dana testifies to the enormities of slavery; to the plantation belongfing 
“ to the young man who spends half his time in Havana, the abode of 
licentiousness and cruelty;” to the tall hounds chained at the kennel, 
Cuban bloodhounds “ trained to track and to seizeto the professed 
hunter of slaves; to the mountain range inhabited by runaways, where 
white men hardly dare to go; to the slave jails and tj^e whipping¬ 
posts, “ where lad whites do the flogging of the city house-scr^^nts, 
men and women, at so many reals a head.” The national process for 
Cuba,” concludes Mb. Dana, “ is an amelioration of her institutions 
under Spanish auspices.” If her connexion with Spmn be dissolved, 
the protection of some other power is tlie probable sdternativc. “ Sho 
has been called the key to the Gulf of Mexico. But the Gulf of 
Mexico cannot be unlocked. Whoever takes lier is more likely to 
find a key to Pandora’s box. 

We draw attention to an exceedingly beautiful volume of antiqua¬ 
rian research, entitled “ Catalogue of Antiquities, Works of Art, and 
Historical Scottish Helics, exhibited in the Museum of the Archteo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Irulap^l, during their Annual 
Meeting held in Edinburgh, July, 1856.”^ Antiquities from Egypt, 
Greece, Borne, from Scotland, England, and Ireland, in the earlier 
periods, as well as in the Middle Ages; original documents, seals, coins, 
medals, carvings, paintings, casts, embroidery, and tapestiy^ all illus¬ 
trated by wood-cuts of exquisite workmanship, and interpreted by 
an accompanying letter-press. Among the miscellaneous objects con¬ 
nected the house of Stuart are the si^er-gilt handbell and agate 
cup, once belonging to Queen Mary; the seal used by Prince Frederib, 
son of the King of Bohemia; the Damley ring, &und at Fotheringay, 
and the silver spoon and case of Prince Charles Bdward. Besides the 
portrait of the Queen of Scots from the monumeijtal effigy at West- ^ 
minster Abbey, which forms the frontispiece, there are three others of 
this lovely and ill-fated Helen of the modern world. About 140 
illustrations, in wood and s^el, of delicate and elaborate execution, 
embellish a work which glves^us many a glimpse into the life and cir¬ 
cumstances of the Historic Past. * 


^ Catalo^e of Antiquities, Works of Art, and Historical Scottish Belies,” &o* 
Bdmbutgh: X. Constable and Cou London: Huniltou, Adams, and Co. 1859. 
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* SCIENCE. 

T he revival of an old foundation at Cambridge, entitled “ Sir Robert 
Reacle’s Lectureship,”^ has afforded to Professor Owen an oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing before a general audience those new views regarding 
the classification of Mammalia, which he presented not long since to 
the Linusean^ociety, and which are destined in our opinion to gain 
general acceptance among such scientific Zoologists as are not too 
strongly prejudiced in favour of existing systems. While the scheme 
propounded by Cuvier was doubtless an improvenlent upon antecedent 
methods, it involved anomalies which could not but disagreeably im¬ 
press the zoological mind even at first view; such, for example, as that 
of placing the sloth above the horse, the mole above the lynx, and the 
bat above the dog: whilst the progress of anatomical and ihysio- 
logical knowledge, mainly stimulated by the writings and example of 
Cuvier himself, brought into view defects of an even more serious 
character; such as the association of the Marsupialia with the Garn- 
aria and Quadrumana, and the inclusion of the Monotremata, with the 
Sloth, Armadillo, and Aiit-eater, among the Edentata. The necessity of 
bringing together the Marsupialia and Monotremata, and of placing 
them at the bottom of the Mammalian series, in closest approximation 
with oviparous Yertebrata, has been of late generally admitted; and 
many Nabaralists have ranked these two groups as a suh-class of “ ovo- 
viviparous,” or “implacental” Mammals; making this equivalent in 
value to the whole remainder of the class, which consists of the “ truly 
vjyiparous” or “placentaP’ Mammals. The other featured of the 
Cuvierian classification, however, have remained pretty much as he left 
them; for although v&rious attempts at improving it had been made by 
naturalists of greater or less eminence, who have endeavoured to make it 
•express more truly Ihe natural affinities of the several orders, no one 
had propounded any new basis for the arrangement of the class, until 
Professor Owen brought forward the views to which he had been led 
by a long course of extensive observation find profound reflection. Of 
these views we shall now give ^ brief summary. 

The entire class of Mammalia is divided by Professor Owen into 
four sub-classes, according to characters furnished by the conformation 
qf the brain. 

. 1. To the lowest of these sub-classes, which corresponds with the 
ovo-viviparous or implacental group, the name Lyencepiala is given, 
signifioMeite^^^he comparatively loose or disconnected state of the cere¬ 
bral hemisphei^. For, as Professor Owen iir^t discovered in 1836, 
the brains of the Marsupialia and Monotremata are deficient in the 
corpus c^losum or great commissure of the cerebral hemispheres, the 

^ On the Claflsificatiozxand Geograplvcal Distribution of the Mammalia, being 
the Lecture on Sir Robert Reade’s Voun^tion, delivered before th^University of 
Cambridge, lo the Senate Hoftse, May 10, 1859.’* To which is addeu an Appendix 
thadGorilla,’* and “ On the Extinction add Transmutation of Speoies.*’ By 

Richard Owef^, Ac. Ac. London. 1859. 8?o, pp. 108. 
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presence of which had been previously regarded as a distinctive cha* 
racter of the Mammalian brain; the cerebral hemispheres in these 
animals, as in Birds, being connected only by the fornix and the 
anterior commissure, and presenting, moreover, very little advance 
upon those of Birds as to the proportion which they bear to the other 
ganglionic centres of the encephalon. This feature in their organiza¬ 
tion is obviously related to those peculiarities in their generative eco¬ 
nomy which bring them into approximation to the ov^arous verte- 
brata; and it also coincides (as might be expected) with a very low 
condition of intelligence and educability. The strict limitation of the 
Monotremata to AiTstralia and Tasmania, and the almost entire re¬ 
striction of the large order of Marsupialia to the same region, con¬ 
stitute one of the most remarkable features in the geographical distri¬ 
bution of the Mammalia; and the marsupial conformation is shown by 
Professor Owen to have a very interesting relation to that one of the 
climatal peculiarities of Australia,—namely, the irregularity of the 
supply of water,—which constitutes the greatest impediment to its 
occupation by Man. 

II. Closely allied to the preceding in many features of its organiza¬ 
tion, and still presenting many points of afBnil^ to the oviparous Verte- 
brata, is the group denominated by Professor Owen JMsencephala, 
expressive of the smoothness or absence of convolutions on the surface 
of the cerebral hemispheres, indicative of a low grade of development 
that is also marked by the small siz^ of the hemispheres relatively to 
that of the sensory ganglia. This group includes the four orders, 
Bodentia, Insectivora, Cheiroptera, and Bruta. The mutual resem¬ 
blance of many members of the first two of these orders, both in general 
conformation and in habits of life (such as that of the Shrew and the 
Mouse, the Hedgehog and the Porcupine), their ^fierences being chiefly 
such as relate to the nature of their food and their means of acquiring 
it, are such as to indicate that their affinity is4ar closer than woul(f 
appear from the positions they hold in the system of Cuvier, in which 
the primaiy divisions are based upon the dentition. As the Rodents 
are connected with the MaAupials by the Wombats, so are the Insec¬ 
tivora connected with them by the smaller Opossums; and it is a remark¬ 
able circumstance that Insectivora, although abundant elsewhere, are 
not found either in South America or in Australia, where their office 
is fulfilled by Marsupials. Closely related to the Insectivora are the 
Cheiroptera, which repeat their chief characters with a special adapta¬ 
tion to flight through the air. It is among these orders that we find. 
that remarkable development of the architectural, migr^l^i^fMd other 
instincts, which stropgly reminds us of Birds; and it is in them alone 
that we meet with that periodical reduoti^ in the power of maintain¬ 
ing the heat and generm activity of their bodies, by whio]^ they are 
reduced for a time to a physiological condition approaching that of 
Reptiles. The order Bruta^ whiqH correspond^ with the Edentata of 
Cuvier, h^ no veiy obvious affinity with the three alrfady namei^ 
save in the smoothness of its^cerebral hemi4)here8; but this character 
is associated with many points in the anatomy and fhyigoloSy of the 
Sloths and Anteaters, which indicate that they bear a relationship not 
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leas near than that of the Bodcuts and their allies to the oyiparous 
type of Vertebrate structure. And Professor Owen shows that such 
a remarkable parallel may be drawn between the typical fo^s of the 
Jjyencephalous and Lissencephalous series^ as forms a cogent argument 
for their correspondence in rank as primary subdivisions of the Mam¬ 
malian class. 

III. The third primary group includes those Mammals whose 
cerebral hemespheres are so nmch increased in relative proportion as to 
exteii^d more or less over the olfactive lobes anteriorly and the cere¬ 
bellum posteriorly, and have their surface augmented by being folded 
into gyri or convolutions; from which last character (which is want¬ 
ing in a very few exceptional cases of the smaller and inferior forms of 
Quadrumana) the designation Oyrenc^hala is assigned to this sub¬ 
class. We here look in vain for those marks of affinity to the ovipa¬ 
rous vertebrata which were presented in the two preceding groups; the 
resemblance which the Whale tribe presents to Fishes being merely ex¬ 
ternal and adaptive, and masking a really high grade of Mammalian 
organization. The sub-class Gyrencephala comprehends three groups, 
each of which includes two or more orders; these groups being charac¬ 
terized by the conformation of the extremities. (1.) The lowest, wliich is 
designated by Professor Owen “ Mutilata” on account of the deficiency 
of posterior extremities, includes the Cetacea or Whales proper, with the 
Sireiiia, or Herbivorous whales; the latter, however, presenting so 
many points of approximation ta members of the succeeding division, 
that their proper place is not altogether beyond question. (2.) To the 
TJngulata or hoofed Gyrencephala belong the Toxodontia, an order 
composed of two extinct South American genera; the Probo^cidea, or 
ellphant tribe, which, from the evidence of its fossil remains, seems to 
have once been the ifiost cosmopolitan of hoofed herbivorous quadini- 
peds; the Ferissodactyla, which have an uneven number of toes, giving 
«a single hoof in tha horse and a triple hoof in the tapir; and the 
Artiodactyla, which have an even number of toes, as in the double (or 
cloven) hoof of the camel or sheep, or the quadruple hoof of the hippo¬ 
potamus, The series of existing genera that present the perissodactyle 
type is so imperfect that their ^mutual affinities would be but imper¬ 
fectly intelligible, were it not for the discovery of numerous extinct 
genera by which it is rendered continuous; and the same may be said 
of the artio-dactyle type, which includes with the Buminants the hip¬ 
popotamus and pig. This arrangement of the Ungulata differs mate¬ 
rially from that of Cuvier, who first set apart the Buminants as a very 
* natural ^Qjj^U-characterized group, and then associated all the re¬ 
maining ho^6. quadrupeds into one heterogenfoua assemblage, the 
Paebydermata, the members of which had scarcely anything in common. 
It has been chiefiy by the^study of the numerous extinct forms, our 
knowledge of which nas been of l^te years greatly extended, and by 
the failure of his first ^ttempt to gfoup these with any degree of con- 
ristency, that Professor Owen has been led to this new classification of 
Ungulata; the right pifegression of the affinities of which was broken 
m the Guvi^ian arrangement by the ixmrposition of the Horse end 
other Perissodactylea between the non-ruminant (or omnivorous) and 
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the ruminant Artiodactyles, and by the assignment of too high a value 
to the ruminant type in making it equivalent to all the othei Ungu- 
lata colle^ively. It is interesting to observe that the last-named group, 
which cffitains the animals most directly useful to Man, has been 
augmenting in genera and species, whilst the Ferissodactyles and om¬ 
nivorous Artlodactyles seem to have been gradually dying out through 
the latest geologic^ periods; and that there is a higher specialization 
among the existing Ungulates, iri virtue of which they*can do more 
effective work of particular kinds, than prevailed among their irepre- 
Ecntatives of the miocene and eocene tertiary periods, (3.) The third 
subdivision of tho GJrrencephala consists of the Unguiculate orders of 
Carnivora and Quadrumana, in which we meet with a gradual elevation 
of the mammalian type, alike in regard to intelligence, as in its general 
approximation towards the conformation of Man. It is pointed out by 
Professor Owen as a remarkable feature in the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the Quadrumana, that the peculiarly limited range of the Orangs 
and Chimpanzees contrasts strikingly with the cosmopoliiian range of 
Man. Tho former appear inexorably bound to their localities by cli- 
matal influences regulating the assemblage of certain trees and the 
production of certain fruitsand with all our care in artificially sup¬ 
plying these conditions, the healthiest specimens of Ox*ang or Chim¬ 
panzee, brought over in the vigour of youth, perish within a period 
never exceeding three years (and usually much less) iu our.climate. 

“ By what metamorphoses,*’ he pertinently asks, “ has fire alleged 
humanized Chimpanzee or Orang been brought to endure all climates ? 
The advocates of transmutation have failed to explain them,*’ 

IV. J'h Man, the brain presents an aseensive step in development, 
higher and more strongly marked than tliat by which the preceding 
sub-class was distinguished from the one below A; for not only do the 
cerebral hemispheres overlap the olfactory lobes and the cerebellum, 
but they extend in advance of tho one and fui'thc»back than the other 
and their posterior development is so marked, that anatomists have 
commonly assigned to that part the cliaractcr and name of a third or 
“ posterior lobe.” The superficial grey matter of the cerebrum, 
through the number and depth of the.yCoiivolutions, attains its maxi¬ 
mum of extent in Man; and the aysteiu of intercommunicating fibres, 
by which the various parts of the convoluted surface and the ganglionic 
centres covered in by the hemispheres are bi*ought into relation with 
each other, is greatly augmented in complexity. The peculiar mental 
capabilities which are associated with this highest form of brain, and ^ 
the possession of which constitutes the essence of Man’upuHNMurable 
superiority to all oth^r Mammals, give an importance m his cerebral 
characters which it is scarcely possible to^overestimate; and we are 
fully satisfied, therefore, of the correctness of Professor Owen’s view of 
his zoological relations, in making lym the representative fl<ft merely 
of a distinct order, but of a diatiqpt sub-clas^ for wMch he proposes 
jbhc name ArchmcepJidla^ significant of the overruling si^eriority of 
his cerebral organization. ^ * 

Of the appendix to this treatise it is unnecessary fyr u|to)peak at 
any length \ the question yf the extinction and transmutation of species 
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not being discussed in such a manner as to throw any new light upon 
it; and the essay on the Orang, Chimpanzee, and Gorilla being a jus¬ 
tification, by the comparison of minute anatomical detc^, of the 
opinion formerly advanced by the author, that the large, u^, power¬ 
ful, and brutal species of Chimpanzee, whose existence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Gaboon river on the Guinea coast first became known 
to naturalists about twelve years since, really presents a nearer approxi¬ 
mation to hfim in its anatomical structure, than does any other 
tailless ape. 

The second Part of the excellent work of MM. ClaparSde and 
Lachmann on the Infusoria and Rhizopoda'^ has*followed with com¬ 
mendable diligence very closely upon the first, of which we gave an 
account in our April number. The account of the ordinary infusory 
Animalcules given by M. ClaparSde is now completed by the descrip¬ 
tion of the families Colfoiina^ Dysterina^ Trach^ina, and Colepina^ 
which are ranked; with those previously described, in the order of 
ciliated Infusoria. A second order, that oi suctorial Infusoria, is esta¬ 
blished for the Acineta and its allies, which are distinguished from the 
ordinary ciliated animalcules by their incapability of locomotion in 
their adult state, and by*their peculiar mode of obtaining nourishment 
by means of numerous retractile suckers. A third order is composed 
of the eilio-Jlagellate Infusoria, which seem intermediate between the 
ordinary, ciliated and the flagellate Animalcules. This group, including 
the l^eridtnium and its allies (which we have ascertained to form an 
important part of the food of the Comatula) is one whose nature is 
still problematical; many authors, amongst them Leuckart, being dis- 
pev^ed to rank them in the vegetable kingdom, a view to whiclf we our¬ 
selves incline. Our authors for the present pass by the flagellate In¬ 
fusoria, as they do not*considcr that they arc yet qualified to undertake 
the reform of this order with a prospect of success; and the remainder of 
%he Part is devoted tb the Bhizopods. 

The separation of the Animalcules of the Bhizopod type from the 
ordinary Infusoria, and the discovery that to this type belong the 
animals which form the beautiful microscopic shells known as Foramu 
nifera^ constitute two of the m^at important of M. Dujardin’s contri¬ 
butions to this branch of Zoology. The secoild of these positions, 
although fully confirmed by the researches of Professor Max. Schultze, 
has recently been stoutly contested by Professor Ehrenberg, who clings 
with a tenacity that seems almost inconceivable to the doctrine ^hich 
he put forth a quarter of a century ago, that the animals of the^ora- 
minife rg *g j » x 4 ^ ally Bryozoa^ —a doctrine which has not, we believe, 
found a sin^ suppoiter amongst modern^Zoologists. As to this 
question, our authors cast ip their lot unhesitatingly with Dujardin and 
Schultze^lthough they seem indisposed to admit the extreme homo¬ 
geneity m*stracture attributed to these organisms, chiefly on account qf 
file complexity which l^as been recently shown to exist in the conforma^. 
|ion of thyir shells. But this complexity does not, as it ^pems to us, 

* Jes Infusoires et les Rhizomes." Par AloiUtrd Clapartde et 

Johannes Lsebmann* Seoonde Livraison. 4to, pn. 221, aveo 11 Planches litho¬ 
graphies. Gentve. 1359. « * 
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afford any valid argument against the simplicity of the animal; for it is 
easily shown that even in the most elaborate forms of shell-structure 
presented by the Foraminifera, the apparent complexity is the result of 
the mer^nultiplication of similar elements, and does not involve any 
but the*implest kind of organization; and further, the history of 
development in higher organisms affords many instances of the origi¬ 
nation of structures of high complexity in the midst of an apparently 
homogeneous blastema. The entire group is divided*oy our authors 
into four Orders; Proteina^Echinocystidaj Qromida.miiPoramintfera, 
The last is separated from all the rest by the possession of a cakareous 
shell, usually man^-chambered, having its walls pierced with minute 
foramina for the exit of the delicate filamentous prolongations, or 
pseudopodia^ into which the jelly-like body extends itself. The order 
Gromida is nearly akin to the Poraminifera, the animal being similar 
in every essential particular, but having a membranous envelope with 
a single orifice, iftstcad of a calcareous foraminated shell. On the 
other hand, the Proteina (including Amceba and Actinophrys) and the 
Echinocystida (comprehending those beautiful radiary forms with 
silicious envelopes, the investigation and arrangement of which was 
among the last labours of Professor Muller) are distinguished by the 
absence of that tendency to fusion amon^ the pseudopodia, which 
indicates their want of any Investing membrane; and the former 
present many points of approximation to the ordinary Infusoria- 
It must be quite obvious to any one who studies a living Amoeba,, 
that it is not a mere particle »ff homogeneous sarcoiJe, but pre¬ 
sents a decided differentiation between an external containing layer 
and an internal fluid containing granules which occupies the cavity« 
and that the massive pscudopodia \^4uch are projected singly or 
in small numbers in one and another direction, arc really lobular 
extensions of the body itself, into which the granular fluid can be seen 
to pass. Further, it does not appear that the particles which serve as 
food can be introduced into the substance of tlie body (as in the ordi¬ 
nary Phizopods) through any part of the surface; and although our 
authors do not profess to have seen a distinct mouth, or special aper¬ 
ture for the ingestion oftaliment, they believe in its existence. The 
presence of a contracti'le vesicle is another important point of afiiuity 
to ordinary Infusoria; and by the constancy observable in its position, 
our authors arc led to conclude that the ordinary mode of locomotion 
in Amoeba is not one of rolling upon itself, as is commonly believed, but 
that this creature has a true ventral as distinguished from its dorsal 
surface, and usually crawls upon the former. In Actinophrys, on the 
other hand, which still presents, in the possession oj^t^^ntractile 
vesicle, a certain approximation to the Infusoria, there is in other 
respects a closer conformity to the ordin^y Phizopod type; true pseu¬ 
dopodia being protruded from every part of the surface, and these 
being able to draw in nutritive pvticles at any spot, by tfce extempore 
formation of a mouth wherever ^nd whenever it is wanted. Our authors 
do not diecuss in detail any other order than Proteina; ^he memoir of 
Professor Muller on the Ecj^inocystida having well-nigh exhausted the 
subject for the present; whilst the study of the $oragiinifera consti- 
[Vol. LXXIL No. CXWL]—New Sebim, VoL XVI. No.H. E R 
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tutes a department altogether special, on which they have not entered. 
—We trust that the remaining Part, which is to embrace the history 
of the Keproduction and Development of the Infusoria and Ehizopoda' 
will not bo long delayed; as its appearance will be a valuable0oon to 
all who are engaged in the study of these interesting groups. The 
subject is at present in great confusion, owing to the contradictory 
accounts which ^ave been given by observers of creditable repute; and 
MM. Lachmann and Claparede will render most important service, if 
they can not only eliminate the truths from the errors of their pre¬ 
decessors, hut can also explain the sources of those errors. 

The series of scientific manuals in course of Issue under the auspices 
of Messrs. Galbraith and Haughton, being designed to include Natural 
History, the editors, whose forte lies in the physico-mathematical 
sciences, have naturally sought the assistance of one of their own 
countrymen in this department; and although Pro^ssor Greene® has 
not had much previous cxjicricncc in authorship, he has produced a 
very creditable summary of the present state of our knowledge re¬ 
specting the pi-incipal types that are recognisable among the lowest 
forms of animal life, interpreting, as he tells us in his Preface, the 
observations of others by .,the light which he has gained from the 
results of his own obser\’ations. Such a treatise must, of course, be 
extremely concise; but it contains, notwithstanding, a valuable body 
of information, which is judiciously selected and clearly set forth, so as 
to accord well with the general purpose of the editors of the scries, 
which they state to be tliat of “impressing the mind of the reader 
with clear ideas of the general principles of the natural and experi- 
^nental sciences.” The manual before us being the first of the series 
which is to treat of the several departments of the animal kingdom, a 
brief introduction is prefixed on the general principles of zoological 
science; and of this also wc can speak in terms of commendation. A 
Bibliography is appended; but this, though on the whole judiciously 
selected, does not contain the titles of several books and memoirs to 
which the student who desires further information on any of the speci¬ 
fied departments ought unquestionably to be referred. 

The activity with which the study of tiuman Physiology is now 
prosecuted in Germany, is remarklibly evidenced by the rapid succes¬ 
sion with which fresh treatises of a high order of excellence make their 
appearance in that country. The “Physiologie der Menschen ” of 
Funke, the completion of which was noticed by us not long since, has 
already reached another edition, notwithstanding the rivalry of several 
works of estab lished reputation; and wc have now before us the first 
published of two other works on the same subject,—one of 

them being a translation from the original Dutch of a:i excellent treatise 
by Professor Donders^ of Utrecht, whose high reputation amongst 

. r ' •’ - - 

® “ A Manual of the Sub-Kingdom ProtoSoa. With a General Introduction to 
the Principles of Zoology.” Bjp. Joseph HeayK^reene, B.A., Professor of Xatural 
History in Queen^ College, Cork, &o. London. 3859. Fcap. 8vo, pp«^. With 
18 Wood Engravings. ^ 

^ ”F. C. Benders Physiologie des^enschen.” i)6utBohe Originalausgabe,, vom 
verfasser revidirt Chd Vhrvolutttndigt, und aus dem HoUkndischen Ubenetzt wm 
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those acquainted with hia labours will doubtless be now more widely' 
extended,—whilst the other is an entirely new work by Professor 
Scliiff,® the colleague of Professor Valentin of Bern, to whom it is 
dedicate. The fii’st volume of Professor Bonders’ treatise is devoted 
to the Organic functions; including the Blood and the Circulation, with 
Digestion, Absorption, Sanguification, and Respiration ;^rofessor Schifi^ 
on the other hand, whose treatise seems to form jmrt of a Medical 
Library brought out by an enterprising publisher at Lthr, commences 
with the Physiology of the nervo-muscular apparatus, to whichshe has 
given special attention, and as to some points of which he entertains 
jiccuHar views, Th*e work of Professor Bonders is copiously illustrated 
by wood-engravings; that of Professor Schiff is destitute of illustra¬ 
tions of any kind. 

A small popular treatise on Human Physiology,® having special re¬ 
ference to the improvement of the physical frame by properly-devised 
exercises, has been issued by Dr. Schreber, of Leipzig. This, being 
much more scientific in its character than treatises having special re¬ 
ference to such systems usually are, is well worthy of the attention of 
those who are engaged in education; a weil-devisod system of gym¬ 
nastics having indubitably a most valuable influence in the development 
and invigoi’ation of the frame during the approach to adolescence, and 
being capable of correcting, or at least of keeping in check, many un¬ 
favourable tcndenci(!s. 

We arc glad to receive from Dr^Hoffmoister a continuation of his 
admirable researches upon Vegetable Embryogeny,^ Jfo observer has 
more effectually contributed to the recent advance in that department , 
of sciexlce; since he was not merely amoAg the first to promulgate^and 
maintain, in opposition to Schleidcn and his followers, what is now 
generally accepted as the true doctrine in regJrd to the relative func¬ 
tions of the pollen-tube and the embryo-cell in the impregnation of 
the Phanerogamia, but he has also laboured mere systematically tbfti 
any one else to dcvclopo that view of the sexual process in Crypto- 
gamia, which was first definitely opened-up by the researches of 
Suminski upon the prothaSium of Ferns, Dr. Hoffmeister appears to 
be now applying himself to the like |jrstematic study of the early de- 

Fr. Wilh, Tlieile, Erster Band : die Emahning, Mit 124 eingedruckten Holz- 
schnitten. Zweite verbeaserte Auflago, Leipzig. 1859. 8vo, pp. 506. London; 

I>. Nutt. 

® ** Lehrbuch der Physiologie des Menschen.** Von J, M. Schiff, aus Frankfurt 
a M. Professor in Bern. I. Muskel-und Nervenphysiologie. Lahr. 1859. 8vOf 
pp. 424, London : D. Nutt. ^ 

® “Anthropos. Der Wunderbau des Menschlichen Organismus, sein Lebeh und 
seine Gesundheitgesets^, Ein aUgemeiu fassliohea Gesammtbild menslichen 
Natur fiir Lehrer, Schuler eowie flir JedermarAi, der nach grttndlicher Bildung 
nnd korperlich geistiger Gesundfaeit strebt,’' Von Dr. Med. D. Schreber, 

Director der OrthopadischenHeilanstalt An Leipzig. 1859. 8vo, pp. i36. Ijondon; 
Williams and Noi^^te, • ^ a 

^ ' * Neue^^Beitnige zur Kenntniss der Bmbryo-bilaung der Phanerogamen. 
Dikotyledo^i mit uraprUnglioh einzelligem, nur duroh Zdlentheilung waobsendiDi 
Endosperm. eAus den AbhandAingen der Mathematuch-ph^isoben* Claase der 
Koniglioh S&chsisohm Geselkchaft der Wissenshchaften, Beipzife. 1869. 
pp. 140. With 27 Pates. London: WiUiamt and Noigate. 
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velopment of the several groups of Phanerogamia; and it ma}'’ be 
hoped that this study will lay the foundation of a more satisfactory 
assemblage of the Orders into primary divisions, than any that has 
been hitherto proposed. In the memoir now before us, he ^es the 
embryological history of the group of Dicotyledons, which, originating 
in a single cell, i^rm an endosperm by cell-division ; in this group are 
included the oimrs of Loranthaceae, Santalacese, Aristoloehere, AsarU 
ne®, Cytinea?,* Balanophore®, Orobancheae, Scrophularine®, Acaii- 
thacese,iPlantagineas, Labiatae, Selaginc®, Globulariaceae, Bignonaccac, 
and Hydrophylleae, the early development of each being studied in ono 
or more characteristic species, and the descriptions being amply ill us- 
trated by figures. 

Mr. Dresser® has lost no time in working out the plan of which tlie 
treatise noticed in our last number constituted the first instalment; 
having already put forth the work which he there announced as in 
preparation, on the essential unity that prevails throughout the vege¬ 
table kingdom. This is characterized by the same merits and delects 
as its predecessor, A large amount of information is conveyed in short 
aphoristic sentences, respecting the varieties of conformation which are 
met with among organs eS&entially the same ; and the descriptions are 
copiously illustrated by excellent figures. But the author’s in¬ 
formation seems to extend but little hcj'oiid the Phanerogamic division 
of the vegetable kingdom ; which used to constitute the stock-in-trade 
of all but a fcw eccentric llotanists, whose peculiar tastes led them to 
the study of the more concealed beauties of the Cryptogamic terrestrial 
^flora, or of the less accessible vegetation of the ocean waters; but 
which is now recognised by dl truly scientific votaries of Botanical 
science as only constituting (like the Vertebrate division among 
animals) the highest arfi'ong several types of vegetable structure, each 
of which has an equal claim to consideration in any treatise that pro¬ 
fesses to develop the essential unity prevailing through the whole. 
Hence, though suitable for tlie instruction of Art-students who want 
little beyond a knowledge of external forms, this work is deficient in 
much that is needful to those who desire to* lay a solid foundation for 
higher attainments in a scientific study of the vegetable kingdom as a 
whole. 

The object of Professor Balfour’s treatise® is altogether different; the 
study of Botany being treated with reference, not to its applications in 
art, but to its bearing on religion. We must confess that books of 
this kind, in which the descriptions of vegetable organization and the 

® “ 'Onity in Variety, as deduced from the Vegetable Kingdom: being an attempt 
at developing that Oneness which is discoverable in the HatSts, Mode of Growth,, 
and Principle of Construction of alt Plants.’* Ity Christopher Dresser, Lecturer on. 
Botany, and faster of the Botanical Drawing Classes in the Department of Science 
and Art, Soutb*K6nsington Museum. London. 1859. 8vo, pp. 162. With 300 
Wood Engravings, ^ ^ 

* Botany and Religion; or Illustrations of the Works of God in th^tructure, 
FuSetions, Arrangement, and Geiteral Distribution of Plants.” Third Ediuon, much 
enlarged. IJy J. H. Balfour,. A.M.| M.D., F.l^,, Professor of Medicine and 
Botany in the liaiveHity of Edinbugh. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 
Edinburgh. 1859. Post 8vo^ pp. 436» 
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history of growth and reproduction are continually interrupted by 
quotations from the Bible, theological discussion, and moral reflections, 
are less to our taste than treatises in which the scientifle and the rc- 
hgious topics are separately handled* But that there is a large class of 
readers, especially in Scotland, who approve of the former method, is 
obvious from the j)opu]arity of the book before us, which, originating 
ni a course of popular lectures delivered by the Edin^frgh Professor of 
Botany, has attained to a third t*dition within a few yc|irs* Dr. Balfour 
possesses every qualification for success in such a production, uniting a 
popular style and ample biblical knowledge to a thorough knowledge of 
his science; and We can strongly recommend this work, therefore, to 
such as prefer combining with the study of the economy of plants, 

that of the theological and biblical questions which may he ccAnectcd 
with it. 

We are glad to receive from Sir William Logan, the energetic and 
-accomplished Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, a further 
report of the progress of his great and important undertaking and we 
trust that no niggard economy will be allowed to interfere with the 
continuation and completion of a work so sure to conduce to the de¬ 
velopment of the resources of the country, and so creditable alike to 
the G-overmnent which suppoi'ts it, and to tlic scientific men by whom 
it is carried on. 


• ILISTOUY AND BfOGllAPHY. • 

D E. VAUGHAN'S historical narrative^ is !ln attempt to simplify the 
subject of English History, by rejecting all foreign material and 
giving prominence to native interests and native phenomena, so that 
wiiile not entitled a History of England, it is intended to serve the 
purpose for which all such histories have been professedly written. 
Dr. Vaughan’s knowledge is not of a derivative or second-hand cha¬ 
racter. He examines for himself the documentary evidence which he 
adduces, draws his own conclusion^ and exhibits the results of his own 
independent and nut un-original thinking, in an emphatic and attrac¬ 
tive form. By tlic term Kevolutions, the author intends to denote the 
great phases of change in our history, with fitting recognition of tho 
principal corresponding causes. In Dr. Vaughan’s view there are three 
cardinal questions to be settled. The first is that of the close 

'of the fourteenth century; the second that of religid!runder tn^udors; 
the third that of the English Constitution, or rather of its future destiny 
in the seventeenth century. “ In the*progress of Great Britain since 


10 ‘‘GoologicalSurveyofCanada^BeportofPrci^sBforthe Year 1857.” Printed 
hy ordoP of the Legislative Assembly, Toronto. 1858. London ; Williams and 
Norgate. * • * * 

1 **BevAution8 in EngUsh History.’* By Bobert Vaugl^. MiOndon: John 
"W. Parker and Son, VY^t Strand. 1859. * 
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1688, no single cause has acquired the prominence of the causes above- 
mentioned and though previously to that period there were other 
collateral and tributary causes, these are felt to be the direct and 
leading antecedents of change. The first volume of the lievolutiona 
in English History,” as yet the only volume published, is divided into 
live books, A^eeably to the hypothesis of the author, the first four 
books are characteristically headed Celts and Eomans; Saxons and 
Hanes; Hormfins and English; English and Normans; while the 
fifth book bears the dynastic title of Lancaster and York. Hr. Vaughan 
commeiices his inquiry with a brief glance at the prehistoric 23eriod, 
collecting all the evidence that illustrates the pi^micval position of 
Sritain back to the time when the great Carthaginian captain llimilco 
first s>w the Scilly Islands, Mount Bay and Mount St. Michael, n.c. 
360; or still earlier, to the age of Herodotus, identifying the islands 
called Cassitcrides whence tin is imported,” with those already speci¬ 
fied. The revolution by the sword under Caesar and his successors, 
and the influence of Home on the government, religion and social life 
of the Celtic population, are next described. In the second book, 
having enumerated the sources of Anglo-Saxon history, and presented 
us with a picture of Britaki after the final departure of the Eomans, 
Hr. Vaughan relates the history of the Saxon msigration, the rise of the 
English and Hanish monarchies, the influence of the new conquests 
in the distributions of race, and estimates tlic character of the religious, 
civil and social revolution thus ^fleeted. The settlement of the 
Saxons and Hanes in Britain was, says Hr. Vaughan, a settlement by 
the sword. It not only subjugated, but largely displaced the old 
•population. “ The restless se|i-king became stationary, as a ‘great 
landholder.” His followers lived contentedly beside him as small 
landholders and tenantse. Increase of property, security of life and 
limb, and improvement in law and its administration, accompanied 
this change. In Anglo-Saxon Britain the law was made “ by the con¬ 
stitution of the king and with the consent of the people.” To convene 
the Witanagemote or Council of the State was the prerogative of the 
king. “ But he had not the power to dispuijse with its meetings, nor 
was it to be dissolved at his pleasure an usage ^‘favourable alike to 
the freedom of the subject and the Mety of the throne.” Hr, Vaughan 
next conducts us to Normandy, and shows us how a race cognate with 
Saxons and Hanes, first invaded Ncustria, established the Hukedom of 
Normandy, and prepared themselves for the conquest of England. 
The history of the invasion is then given, and the cifects—social, poli¬ 
tical and religious—of the Norman triumph are graphically rccorded- 
The H||^;o^h*g&ftTal were allowed to retain their possessions. But 
in less than twenty years, the Saxon landlord was displaced over the 
greater part of the kingdom*by the Normans,” and “the English 
became tenai^^ where they had been landlords.” Some of the elements 
of the feudal system were in existence'in this country before the Con¬ 
quest ; but William gave *aniversal extension to the principle, and 
estahlished it definitely after ^he Continental model. The institution, 
of knight service covered England “ with & great militarymetwork.” 
Portresses aro^thit)ughout the land. The Tower of London, th& 
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fltronghold of the conquering king, was represented in the castles 
of the victorious barons. There was an evcr-available force of 50,000 
armed men, prepared to obey the summons of the sovereign chief, 
under the standards of their respective leaders. Dr. Vaughan’s 
sympathies lie mainly with the oppressed Saxon races. He sees great 
significance in the fact of the outspoken admiration/or the career of 
those lawless patriots who succeeded Hereward in Jffiast Anglia and 
beyond the Humber, of whoul the famous Eobin xiood is the pre¬ 
eminent type. He denies the accur^y of Lord Macaulay’s J)rilliant 
eulogy on the character of the Normans, maintaining that though the 
invaders of England were at the head of the military science of their 
age, they rarely surpassed, and were frequently surpassed by, the 
English. The higher education which England gave them made 
them English. Tlieir skill, however, in architecture, even before the 
Conquest, Dr. Vaughan admits was considerable, and the effects of 
taste in this form became even more conspicuous in England than it 
had been in Normandy. The patronage of literature and art by the 
powerful and wealthy, and its valuable practical results, can as little be 
denied. By the Conquest, concludes Dr. Vaughan, our island almost 
ceased to be insular. England became connolidated. She participated 
in the discussion of all European questions. There were five hundred 
monasteries in England, and all those monasteries had their schools; 
but tlie five hundred towns and cities, adds the historian, were all 
schools, and in these last the li^sons taught .... yere ceaseless, 
manifold and potent. By degrees, Norman and Saxon heeame more 
equal, and at the end of the reign of King John, in the eyes of the law 
and ihe magistrate, the two races were two races no longer. Thd 
Norman was about to disappear in the Englishman. This is the*point 
of transition from the third to the fourth book of his history, in which 
the English take precedence of the Normans. The life of England, 
industrial, intellectual, political and rcligious,^rom the death of -Kjng 
John to the accession of Henry IV., is portrayed, and the influence 
of the wars of England on the English nationality, including those of 
Henry V. with Erance, i§ discussed in the five chapters which make 
up the book. Among its subjects will bo found the Middle Age Navy, 
the Introduction of Weavers ; Merchants of the Staple; Parliamentary 
interference with wages, and the incipient Emancipation of Labour. 
The first religious reform under Wycliffe, the closing topic of the 
fourth book, is followed in the fifth by an account of the reaction in 
the Lancaster and York period, and the political and social phenomena 
which announced the Protestant iteformation and the parted assump¬ 
tion, by Human Keason, of its rights and responsiR'lities,'^Niriou8ly 
to the accession dt the House of Tudor. With the revival of learning, 
the Pagan spirit outgrew the spirit of Christianity, and its influenco 
as a solvent of mediseval doctrine may be estimated b]^the fact, that 
on his death-bed Cosmo de Ikiedici is attended by Ficinus, who 
assuresof another life on the authoAty of Socrates, and teaches 
him resignation in the words of Plato, ^^nocratos andhther Athenian 
sages.” We can sincerel^recommend Dr. Vaughan’s “ Bavolutionsin 
English History,” as a thoughtful, interesting, sAiolfl^ presentment 
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of the principal sociological vicissitudes of more than two thousand 
years of our JJritish existence. Dr. Vaughan's composition is ex¬ 
tremely lucid and nervous; not without a certain sedate ornamenta¬ 
tion, hut quite free from the misleading exaggerations of a seductive 
rhetoric- 

Tlio consolidation and approaching fall of another great monarchy, 
in its final and rkost absolute form, arc treated with gravity of thought 
and style by M. de Carno, in his studies of the reigns of Louis XIV. 
and Lquis XV.‘^ In the first chapter the system of Louis XIV. is con¬ 
sidered in its political results. The unlimited power of the king 
had become the religion of the country. Dui’infi a period of fifteen 
years the diplomatic triumphs won by Louis XIV. had equalled his 
military successes. The peace of Nimcgucii was in itself an additional 
victory. Louis found himself surrounded by men as renowned for 
letters as for arms. His reign will be for ever memorable. It ex¬ 
tended the frontiers of France, fixed its language, developed its intel¬ 
lect ; but, tested by events, the political system then enthroned is 
deserving only of condcinuation. The houryeoisie had no other care 
than to augment its fortune and improve its position by the purchase 
of the numerous taxes incessantly imposed by the pecuniary exigencies 
of the State. The magistracy had lost the right of remonstrance, and 
with it its last political power. The provincial nobility had found 
itself deprived of nearly all its administrative functions by the institu¬ 
tion of offickds styled (The pretensions of the princes of 

the blood were abridged, and power was concentrated in the person of 
^ the Grand Monarque. Such a system could not endure. Illustrious 
ministers were succeeded by complaisant mediocrities. To Lyofine, to 
ColBert, to Le Tellier, succeeded Louvois, Seignelay, Le Pelletier, Bon- 
cherat. In fact, when the “ radiant zenith” of the monarch had passed, 
wc discover only domestic and national calamities, and miserable and 
ignoble controversies ., Society has now become false to the principles 
which made France once the “head and arm” of the West. The king 
has degenerated into a sultan, the church into a political institution, 
the aristocracy into an Indian caste, and tlv' court into a kind of vast 
khan, inaccessible to the nation. In the second chapter the Comte do 
Carne reviews the administration of Louis XIV. in its origin and 
effects. Side by side with the monarch, and lost as it were in the 
splendour of royalty, we find the chancellor and the superintendent of 
finance, with the three secretaries of state; the secretary-at-war, one 
for foreign affairs, and one for the management of the affairs of Pro- 
testan^i^ Th^ division of ministerial power was, however, modified by 
the sdMitutionSjf a general control for a financial superintendence, 
and by the establishment of a particular ministe/for the navy, com¬ 
merce, and the royal houscho'ld. In all important political interests, 
the secretafles of state formed the solp council. Each of them, besides 
his special province, had certain generd functions, which were really 
no obstacle to that unity df direction which characterized thf. govem- 

f' _^_<__ 
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* “ La Monan^^ib fttt Dix-huiti^me Si^le, etc.” Far le Comte Louis 

deCam^. Paru: DidieretC^*' London: Nutt. 
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ment of Louis XIV. All resolutions were taken in the presence of the 
king. To this political mechanism, brought into action by one sole 
volition, was attached a network of provincial functionaries, whose 
name was Legion; treasurers, secretaries, echeoins, mayors, consuls, 
collectors, controllers, intendants of administration, army and finance, 
judges and counsellors, &c. The reforms of Colbert, tl/e rapid and ex¬ 
tensive conduct of public works^ the formation of tw army and navy, 
and the literary patronage of the monarchy, are also discussed in the 
second chapter. The protectorate of letters cost the king only«75,000 
francs a-year; half the sum expended by Bernier, in a travelling ex¬ 
pedition, of which fee sole result was au iiidifterent bust of the “ Grand 
Monarqtter Among his pensionaries were Corneille, Racine, and 
MoHcre. In the protection thus accorded to men of genius, our author 
sees not so much the intention to encoiu'age talent as an indication of 
the fugitive favour of fashionable life. As to the industrial policy of 
this time, commercial companies, destined soon to pass away, were 
organized by State enactments, and the kingdom was covered with 
manufactures, which conferred on France some elegant branches of in¬ 
dustry, without creating any true industrial life. 

The military constitution founded equalit'^, if not in the nation, at 
least in the army. For forty-four years Louis XIV. laboured to im¬ 
pose on all classes the habits of civil equality and to centralize the 
life of France in the portfolios of ministers. The ruling idea of a 
despotic monarchy which animated him was a traditionary dne, traceable 
through his grandfather up to Henry IV., Francis I., and Louis XI. 
The sentiment of liberty was a later growth. In concentrating all the • 
powers of government in his own hands,* Louis XIV. acted in complete 
harmony with the public sentiment of his time. M. de Carn4 tells us 
in the next chapter that the Sec of Rome itself regarded with appre¬ 
hension the menacing attitude of Louis Quatorze. His emphatic in¬ 
junctions made the pontificate of Innocent VI*. one long martyrdofia. 
His energetic rule affected the clergy no less than all the institutions of 
the State. From 1678 downward we may trace the double idea by 
which Louis XIV. attacktd at once the Papacy in its spiritual rights, 
and a considerable portion of his ai^jects in their religious hberfy. 
The royal declaration of 10th February, 1678, was welcomed by tte 
ma<nstracy, because its subordination of episcopal to kingly righra 
was consonant both to its principles and passions. On the other hand, 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, testified to the Catholic 
fidelity of the Qrcmd Monarque. The sole motive for the pcrse^tion of 
the Protestants was the extension of administrative^nity. 
the close of the seventeenth century Louis XIV. became more mo^rate. 
After the death orlnnocent VI. he renojinced the claims that be had 
advanced to the prejudice of the Holy See, and France and Rome 
were once more in political conjiinction. Two years beWte the cloM 
of the century, a royal declaration was published in favour of the 
Protestasts. "incurable wounds, however, were discernij)le in the ^ 
litfious organism. The p^ncipal evil wtfe Jansenism, mena^ng fhe 
church in fts hierarchy and Christianity in its psseice. Personal 
4 mtipathies divided the clergy. Mysticism, with its prie^ss, Madame 
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Guyon, was in the ascendant, Fdn^lon and Bossuet were in opposi¬ 
tion, The intellectual anarchy generated a spirit of negation. The 
air became charged with impiety, and on the death of Louis XTV., 
the presentiment of a formidable crisis for the Christian Church and 
Christian doctrine became general- The butchers of the Revolution 
were precedecl^y the sophists of the monarchy, and the intellectual 
hostility and sOTral disorder were the direct consequence of a system 
of mental codipression. The fourth chapter of this work contains 
some account of the court, and criticises the character and genius of 
the Duke de St. Simon, at once pitiless as Dante and comic as Moliere, 
and whose influence on posterity will perhaps be mWe irresistible than 
that of Tacitus. The historical features of the regency of Anne of 
Austria and Philippe d’Orleans are then portrayed- Aiinu, with her 
thousand weaknesses, enveloped in an atmosphere of elegance and taste, 
is contrasted with the regent, less the institutor than the expression of 
that society which preferred the pleasure of boasting of evil to that of 
doing it. Mazarin has no title to rank with Richelieu, and wliile iu 
the signitary of the Triple Alliance M. do Came sees only a venal 
minister trafficking with England for the honour and interests of his 
country, he discerns in tl'ie regent, and his minister Dubois, the able 
advocates of a new federative system, necessitated by the multiplied 
manoeuvres of Alberoni, the incarnate demon of war and intrigue.” 
Our historian next describes the progress of events under Cardinal de 
Fleuiy, the^most accessible of ministers and most charming of men of 
the world. Then follows a chapter on the government of Madamo 
, de Pompadour, the policy irom 1753 to 1764 being characterized as 
a Bfrios of contradictions, and the presiding genius of the pdriod as 
a woman without passion and without remorse, who commenced her 
career with the deteimflnation of becoming the king’s mistress, and 
who, resolving to maintain that position, played her part like an 
actress, in a role unsukicd to her, and always remained below mediocrity. 
The next chapter, on the Church and Parliaments, is occupied mainly 
with theological and ecclesiastical questions. The immortal youth of 
the Church seemed impaired by the senirity of the monarchy. Ca¬ 
tholicism had to defend itself ^gainst the State, against Jansenism, 
against philosophy, with a clergy incompetent, timorous, and recoiling. 
Its open enemies have been less dangerous than its domestic foes. 
The French Revolution saved it, for it emancipated it from a double 
peril It has ceased to aspire to power, and it no longer dreads servi¬ 
tude. In a chapter entitled, Ministry of the Duke de Choiseul and 
'AcceraiMfi of l^uis XY.,” the Rowing intellectuality is forcibly de- 
scriUSo. We a^ told of the brilliant love-feasts, where, under the light 
of chandeliers, and with the^mile of facile beauty "to reward them, the 
directors of opinion every evening brought their contingent of rash 
investigatihfi, till denied by Holbacby insulted by Diderot, discussed by 
D'Alembert as a pure hypothesis, Gofi had little left him but the pro¬ 
tection of Vpltaire, who resolved, if necessary, to invent 1^. This 
God of precaution, continues M. de Garnd,^closelv resembled a gendarme 
placed in ^be/iky jbo play the policeman on earth, and preVent the rich 
and respectable bom being crowded by the,poor and lowly. Three 
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forces, by their mutual equipoise, concludes our historian in his final 
summing up, constituted tlie regime interposed between the commence¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century and the accession of Louis XVI.; the 
Parliaments, the last accredited representatives of opinion; the Court, 
which had annulled the nobility ; and Royalty, the sole power hence¬ 
forth both in the political and religious order, f 

A monograph of the Parliament of Paris, by M, Ofiarles Pesmaze,^ 
describing its organization personnel^ and followed by a notice of 
the other parliaments of France, will 4)e found valuable to theeninute 
student of history. During the barbaric period, there was in France 
but one national Annual assembly. The Champ de Mars, under the 
Merovingians, and the Champ de Mai, under the Carlovingians, were 
at once political, military, and judicial re-unions. All other convoca¬ 
tions of the king’s court were extraordinary and accidental, Charle¬ 
magne, howeTer, established a second assembly of the magnates of the 
kingdom in the autumn, and (769) enforced that two plaids, after¬ 
wards increased to three, should be held annually in every county. 
In the seventh century, military judges wore replaced by permanent 
magistrates called soabini. Under Louis IX., Philippe le Bel, and 
the succeeding kings, there was much vaj’ioils legislation on the sub¬ 
ject of these parliamentary conventions. The Parliament of Paris, the 
model of all the provincial parliaments, under Saint Louis and Philip 
Augustus, was, properly speaking, the court of the king, and consisted 
of the great vassals, the prelates, and the chief officers of^ the Crown. 
By attributing the jjolitical functions to the Great Council, the judicial 
functions to the Court of Parliaiuciit, and the financial functions to the • 
Chamber of Accounts, Philippe le Bel conferred on it (1302) a ipore 
regular organization, and a periodical right of session. M. Desmaze 
discusses in about forty chapters the province and privileges of this 
assembly, and gives a minute account of its difierent chambers, courts, 
and offieem. In twenty chapters he describes Ihe origin and consti¬ 
tution of the Eleven Provincial Parliaments; the superior councils, 
with the Court of Repeal, chronological tables, parliamentary bio¬ 
graphy, and lists of the presidents and attorney-generals, form the 
subject-matter of the remaining nine chapters. 

A work of more immediate interest is a historical epitome of the 
remarkable events which have occurred during the last forty-five 
years, by M. Ferdinand de^Cussy,* Its object is to reproduce the 
principal scenes of the great modern drama, to sketch the revolutions 
which have shaken so many countries, especially those which have^ 
given rise to international congresses, with the viewbof man^^ning 
the European equilibrium established by the Congr&s of Vienna in 
1815. The analyst exhibits also the c];ianges which have > modified 
the political chart traced by the plenipotentiaries of that^ celebrated 

_-•—- —5 -— 

^ ** Le Farlement de Paris.*’ Par Charles Desftiaze. Paris: Michel Levy^ 
Prdres. 1J®9. - • • 

« Precis ^torique dea Ev^n^ments PolitiquSa les |du8 remarqq^bles qtd se 
sent passda d^uis 1814 h 1869.” Par le Baron Ferdinand^de dnssy, Leipzig: 
F. N. Brockhaus. London ^ Williams and Norgate. 1869. * 
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assembly. The leading events thus portrayed, comprise the revolu¬ 
tions of 1820-21, iu Spain, the Two Sicilies, Piedmont, and Portugal; 
the erection of Brazil into an empire; the erection of an independent 
kingdom of Belgium; the Greek insurrection, and the establishment 
of a Hellenic monarchy; the recognition of the free republican govern¬ 
ments of Soutfi^merica; the liberation accorded by Charles X. to tho 
Isle of St, Donrogo, with its empire of Hayti in the north, and its 
republic in th(5'south; the annexation, under protest of England and 
France, of Cracovia to the empire of Austria; the cession by the 
King of Prussia of the Principality of Neufchatcl to the Swiss 
Republic—the acquisition by this sovereign of the iSort of Jahde in the 
Grand Duchy of Oldeiiburgh; the conquest of Algeria by France, and 
the abolition of piracy by treaty with the beys of Tunis and Tripoli; 
tho revolutions of 1848-9; the war in the Crimea, and peace of Paris; 
the redemption of the Sound Dues, &c.; the treaties ^concluded ty 
France, England, Russia, and the United States, with China, and tho 
definite organization of the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
This historical precis terminates with a notice of tho territorial modi¬ 
fications, changes of dynasty, abdications, and the consecration by 
treaty, since 1814, of the principles of international and maritime 
right, which characterizes the period selected. As a skeleton sketch of 
the political history of neai’ly half a century, the summary of M. de 
Cussy will prove of service to tho general reader. It abounds in State 
papers of ei^ry kind. •> 

Tho history of mediaeval Romo, from tho fifth to the sixteenth 
, 'Century, by Ferdinand Gregorovius, is a book that will attract many 
readers, if we may infer the ifterit of the completed work from^hat of 
the instalment now before us.® The author claims novelty and 
originality for his purjfosc. While the annals of the Papacy and the 
relations of Rome to the world in the Middle Ages have occupied 
countless pens, its history as a self-contained and consistent whole has 
not yet been written. To supply this want is the aim of tho present 
historian. The period which he undertakes to illustrate is that which 
intervenes between the Fall of Rome under the Visigoths, 410, and 
the time of Clement VII., or the plundering of Rome by the Bourbons 
and other mercenaries, 1527. His object is not the exclusive recital 
•of intra-mural political events, but the delineation of the collective 
image of the city, its people, and note-worthy objects, for more than 
eleven hundred years. Tlie formation of tte Church, the form assumed 
by the Christian cultus and by the spirit of the Middle Age in Rome, 
the rel^on of the Papacy to the Romans, their conflict with the Popes, 
the German Elnperors, and themselves, their repeated attempts to 
reconquer their old ancestrs^ freedom, their various civic constitutions, 
the legendary representation of the Rome of antiquity in the mind of 
the medic^^ Roman, the Roman legends, the culWre of the arts and 
sciences, the influence o^Romo on civilization of the West, are the 


^ ^'GcBoftichte der Stadt Bom im Mittelaltet." Von Ferdinand Gregorovius. 
'Enter Band. ^Stuttgart: J. G. Gotta’scher Yerlag, London: Williams and 
Noigate. 18l>9, a 
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principal topics which the author has aimed to treat with philosophic 
and artistic completeness. One special object which he has had in 
view is the constant reference of Christian to Heathen Rome ; believing 
that the modem Romo is the outgrowth of old Rome, as the Christian 
culture is the development of the Pagan. Twice the head of the 
civilized world, once in virtue of the absolute State, onci^by the power 
of the absolute Church, Rome alone is entitled to^bear the proud 
appellation of the Eternal City. * In Asia, Jerusalem only has any pre¬ 
tension to a general importance as inflimncing the destiny of hu?jianity, 
as the central point of monotheistic belief. Her sanctit)’’, transferred 
to Christian Rome,* the New Jerusalem, was yet powerful enough to 
inspire the devout sentiment which animated the West during the 
period of the Crusades, when she onco more became the Holy City, 
and the supreme dlject of a great contest between Asia and Europe. 
In Europe, however, Athens will always be recognised a.s the Sanctuary 
of Culture; and Rome and Athens, in inseparable conjunction, represent 
classical antiquity, properly so called, each being tlie correspondent 
of the other, as thought and action, intellect and will, the ideal and 
practical. Happiness, or natural perfection, the aim of individuals as 
of States, was exhibited in beautiful reality in Athens, where all the 
noblest works of thought and imagination were collected in a central 
fire of culture, for the universal diffusion of warmth and light; while 
the fundamental principle of freedom, on which the enjoyment of 
h.appiness depends, was practically cjjsplayed in the most aefcive political 
life. The planetary power which attracted humanity to Rome resolves 
itself, when analysed, into military efficiency and discipline, enterprise, , 
persistency, prudence, an organizing, exploring, and colonizing genius,, 
and the exercise of a kind of world-wide sympathy, compatible, ffovv- 
ever, with the retention of an energetic fcclin!| of nationality. If, in 
the triumph of Romo over free and noble peoples (her intellectual 
superiors) we are compelled to recognise the victory of material for«e 
over spiritual power, it is impossible not to see in it also the victory of 
a practical and world-regarding object, of an intelligence, whose highest 
moral energy was shown i]* the creation of private and public right, 
fashioning the individual, society, and the State—an intelligence which, 
however prosaic, is really more valusflblc than all the products of the 
poetic imagination. The military expeditions, the high-roads and 
colonies of Rome were the channels through which social and intel¬ 
lectual improvement was dUrccted into the most distant parts of the 
world. From Rome, the march of civilization in the deluge of 
barbarism the medimval life began its progress. The MidjJJe Agerf 
are characterized as barbaric or romantic; bai-baric, Iwcause ign’fei'ance, 
superstition, fanatlfcism, and lawless power had established them¬ 
selves on the ruins of ancient civilization; romantic, because the 
animating impulses of mankind were then marked by »■ unlimited 
and adventurous emotiveness—a’mystical yearning after the super- 
terrestrial. which transformed them from the realm of the natural 
into the ‘glimmering and enchanted kingdom of fanfy. Thus,* a 
child-like rfverence for tlife Eternal City characterized the people 
of the F’ddia Ages. They regarded it as the ark oT Christian culture, 
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the sanctuary of martyrs and apostles, the source of sacerdotal and 
imperial magistracy, and the fountain-head of civilization. In the 
darkest corners of the West, where the sound of Eome was heard, a 
longing and a fear arose in men’s hearts, as before some nameless 
mystery, and the excited imagination beheld in the ideal Rome which 
it portrayed that beautiful ISden whose golden gates opened into 
heaven. Such is\^ brief presentment of the views entertained on the 
mission and character of the Eome of Antiquity and of the Middle 
Ages, 1^ the reflective and eloqijent author of its history during more 
than a thousand years. The portion of the work now before us begins 
with a general survey of Eome at the close of the ifliperial period, and 
ends with the institution of the exarchate. In the seven chapters 
centained in the first volume we have much valuable^ and picturesque 
topographical description. Eome, with its temples and statues, stands 
before us, and we see the material transformation of the Pagan in''.o 
the Christian city, under the influence of the new religious ideas. The 
last gladiatorial contests in the amphitheatre, the triple march of 
Alaric to Eome, Attila’s desolating progress through Upper Italy, the 
overthrow of^Etius, the rule ofOdoacer, the government of Theodoric, 
the regency of Amalasuntha, the projects of Justinian, and the exploits 
of Belisarius, the triumph of Varses, the capitulation of the Goths and 
the Longobard invasion of Italy, form the great narrative argument of 
the two books which make up this first instalment of Home’s mediaeval 
history. In*them too are recorded the ecclesiastical and religious 
movements of the period, the public monuments and social life of 
^the Roman people, their theatres and aqueducts, the games and 
factions of their circus, all receive their appropriate notice. The Juthor 
insists much on the mildness and forbeamnee of the Goths, and reproves 
the literary ex^^eratiofis of their destructive action in Rome. Ho 
equally acquits the Vandals of the wholesale devastation imputed to 
them, ascribing the demolition of the memorial buildings of the city 
to the “lazy greed” of the Romans themselves, to a home-bred, and 
not a foreign vandalism. The lucid and simple style of this exquisite 
writer, with his graphic power of presentment and his philosophic and 
poetic insight, are specially praiseworihy. 

Christian orPapad Eome attained its full splendour in the eleventh 
century of our era. The history of the pontificate of Gregory VII,, 
says the author of “La Grande Italienne,” is the political and religious 
history of Europe.® All the great ideas of the Middle Ages, including 
that of the Crusades, seem to date or emanate from him. His coura¬ 
geous an^ comm^ding intellect inspired him with perhaps as magnifi¬ 
cent inystem of kupremacy as was ever conceived. A great religious 
Reformer,' a believer in eternal truth and justice, ad enthusiast in the 
cause of humanity, he sought to realize his dreams of social perfection 
through doctrines which we are all uq^ble to accept, and through insti¬ 
tutions which we should regard with ^tho strongest antipathy. The 
position of great manVas inevitably one of combat. had to 
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struggle at once against the Empire and against the Church, The 
knights or barons, whom the Church had called to her aid, could not 
resist the temptation of becoming her masters. Gradually they 
acquired what they were summoned to defend. Abbeys and bishop¬ 
rics became the appanages of the noblest and strongest. Force 
threatened to supersede all other qualities, and valiairt priests and 
mailed bishops carried into the sanctuary the mann^*s and morals of 
their age. Their mistresses follAwed them, and publicly assumed the 
title of priestesses. To oppose these phases, the only possible^ eype— 
dient in Gregory’s view was the prohibition of marriage to the priests. 
The salvation of th® Church, says M. Renee, depended on the celibacy 
of the clergy. The question of investitures, the invasion of emperors, 
were only questions of policy. But the cellliacy of the priests then 
involved the whole of Christian discipline and morality. Opposed by 
Henry IV., who trafficed in the properties and privileges of the Church, 
Gregory liad a double combat to sustain. By the side of this extra¬ 
ordinary man fought Matilda, the Great Countess, “ the angel of 
peace and good council” to him, as she was the “armed Kgeria” of 
his feeble successors. To her tho Churcli symbolized justice, humanity, 
love, and maternity. A Christian theocraeyf a barbarian empire, and 
a feudal anarchy, were then the three great embodiments of power. She 
elected the first, and maintained its cause against all its enemies, 
championing it witli her genius in council and her courage in battle. 
She conferred on the Church of St. peter the whole of her^ossessions 
in Tuscany, Parma, Placentia, Reggio, Modena, &c.; her noble and 
impersonal attachment to the great Gregory was, in some sense, con- ^ 
tinned to his heirs in the Holy See, fo» the intrepid heroine, whom 
neither ago nor malady could arrest, exhibited her magnanimous devo¬ 
tion to the Churcli for thirty years after tho dejfth of its most remark¬ 
able Pontiff. Assuming the sword at fifteen years of age, this Joan of 
Ai'c of the,Church, this patriotic assertcr of Italiai^independenee against 
German despotism, was disarmed by death alone in or about the 
seventieth year of her ago. Faithful to the traditions of her family, 
she constructed bridges embankments, she improved harbours, 
and founded monasteries, hospitals, churches, and schools. Matilda, 
the Great Countess, was at once desc&ded from the Capets and the 
Emperors of Germany. Her mother, Beatrix, daughter of Frederic II., 
Duke of Upper Lorraine, became tho wife of Boniface I., Duke of Tus¬ 
cany. Of this marriage Mattlda was the sole surviving offspring. By 
the death of Godfrey of Lorraine, Maquis of Tuscany, and that of her 
mother, Beatrix, whom he had married after the de^h of her first * 
husband, Matilda became sovereign of the most s^endid doS&ins 
in Italy. She was herself twice wedded, first to the son of Godfrey 
of Lorraine, afterwards, on compulsion, to ftie young Guelf of Bavaria. 
Strange stories are told about her conjugal life and vow #9perpetual 
purity. The Crusades may be said to have been inaugurated by this 
extraordinary woman. Her mor^ grandeur hnd beauty, her love of 
study and irb^ her exploits in war, and devotion in life an& death, arfi 
not unworthMy celebrated iit M. Rente’s biographer of L& Grande 
Italienne. She cUed at Bondeno, Jhly 24,1115^, As htv imeestors 
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had opened Italy to foreign domination, she, the last of her race, ex¬ 
hausted her life in efforts for its redemption. In this light, at least, 
does her present biographer regard her. To him she wears a legendary 
or symbolical character, and “ the generous liberator of Italy,” and 
an illustrious ” princess who unites to the culture of art the live¬ 
liest sympathies for that beautiful countiy,” appear to agree with 
the author, who^ proudly indicates the august auspices under which 
his book is giyen to the world in this interpretation of the personal 
and hi|torical qualities of “La Grande Italienne.'* 

Three essays on the Italian war of 1848-9, and the last Italian poet, 
written by the late Henry’Lushington, and firtt published in the 
Edinburgh and British Quarterly Beviews, are now collected in one 
volume, prefaced with an interesting memoir of the author by Mr. 
G. S. Venables 7 The story of the war of ten years is clearly and ad¬ 
mirably told in two parts—the Struggle and the Defeat, All the 
principal actors and inducntial persons, including Lamartine, Pepi, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Charles Albert, Manin, and Badetsky, are sum¬ 
moned to the court of the historian to give an account of their 
actions, and explain their views and intentions. Mr. Lushington 
has done his work with an impartial hand. No advocate of the 
Mazzinian theories, he does justice to the courage and sagacity of the 
triumvir of Rome; without any partisan exultation of Garibaldi, he 
testifies to the heroism displayed and the stern discipline maintained 
by that enterprising chief; in Ch|irles Albert, though not of “ stain¬ 
less memory,” he recognises the first constitutional king of Pied¬ 
mont and the champion and martyr of Italian freedom; granting 
' the dominion of Austria in Italy to be more antinational than in 
HiAigary, ho selects “fromthe crowd of combatants one hero to ad¬ 
mire—that old man of oighty-three,”—the resolute and tenacious 
Radetsky, “ the determined soldier of a dominion which seemed des¬ 
tined to destruction.” In an admirable passage Mr. Lushington 
attests the usurped and interfering supremacy of Austria. “ The 
presence of Austria in Lombardy,” he tells us, “embodied not only 
the denial of that freedom and nationayty to which the lialiam 
aspired, hut the sum of all the practical misgovernment under 
which they suffered. Austria* countenanced, upheld, restored, the 
petty despotisms which the people had overthrown.” “Her govern¬ 
ment was the great insurance office for the otherwise dangerous 
speculations of tyranny;” and though, V-in 1845, the best in Italy, 
formed, not the less, the strength of the vcry ’wofst,” Mr. 
*Lushi^ton’s third essay, on the poet, Giuseppe Giusti, the 
Beraif^r and &.eine of Italy, with his “ bursts of high lyrical tone 
and grave, bitter Dantesque irony,” convey no cnadequate idea of a 
man who for his genius, patriotism, and moral elevation, is, in¬ 
deed, wortljy to be remembered. The biographical preface by Mr. 
Venables is a manly tribute to *the memory of a valued friend. 


^ *'The Itafisn War, 1848^, ajid the Last Italian Poet." By the late 
Henry Lu^io^^on. With a biographical prefboe by Geoige Stavin Venables. 
London and Q^brid^ge; Macmilhm and Co, 1859* 
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Henry Lushington was born on tho 13th April, 1812, at Singleton, in 
Lancashire. Educated at Charterhouse, till he had attained his seven¬ 
teenth year, he became, in October, 1829, a student of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Having twice obtained the Person prize for Greek lambics, 
he graduatedin 1834 as Senior Optime, with a first class in the Classical 
Tnpos. In 1837, he ceased to reside at Cambridge, and',Entering him¬ 
self at the Inner Temple, was called to the bar in 18^0. Seven years 
after, he accepted the appointrfient of chief secretary to the govern¬ 
ment of Malta. This appointment held during seven or^ eight 
years. The climate of Malta appears to have acted prejudicially on a 
constitution which* had never completely recovered from an early in¬ 
flammatory attack, and an illness of which the immediate cause was a 
protracted sitting of the council, which postponed his projected de¬ 
parture, speedily proved fatal. Ho died 11th August, 1855. A man 
of varied gifts and high accomplishments, of liberal and patriotic sym¬ 
pathies, Henry Lushington took an intelligent interest in the political 
and social questions of his age. In 1837, he was the author of a 
spirited pamphlet against “ Pellow-commoncrs and Honorary Degrees 
in 1844, he published a small volume under the title of a “ Great 
Country’s Little War.” Pour years after, issued two pamphlets in 
favour of the “Broad Gauge,” regarded b 3 ’’ all who read them as 
masterpieces of controversial and forensic ability. Enthusiastic in the 
cause of Piedmont, he wrote, in 1849, the first of the essays on the 
Italian war, and two years after, while residing at Sorrento, he drew 
up, at the suggestion of the British embassy, “ A Detailed Exposure 
of the Apology put forth by the Neapolitan Government in Reply to , 
the Cliarges of Mr. Gladstone.” A scholarly poet, he was associated 
with Mr. Venables in the production of a little volume of “ Joint Cfom- 
positions,” and in “La Nation Boutiquierc,” has bequeathed to 
us his last political thoughts in a succession of poems which have been 
characterized as “full of truth and warmth anchnoble life.” • 

The life of a potentate, who saved and glorified his country, and 
threw liis protecting tegis over Intellectual Freedom, in such, 
fashion as was possible m the seventeenth century, will, we may 
hope, be one day pictured forth to us in its epical completeness by a 
renowned compatriot, with all his hufiiorous earnestness and veracious 
rhetoric. Meanwhile, an unambitious but welcome contribution 
towards the elucidation of the external life of the Great Frederic, in 
his relations to the Russian® Court, froui 1740 to 1772, is offered u& 
by Kurd von Schlozer, a man wholly guiltless of humour or rhetoric,^ 
under the title of “ Friedrich der Grosse und Katheriga die Zweite,”*^* 
The personal and political relations in which the KinlS: and the C2iurina 
stood to each other«during this period aro specially described, and the 
history of the fifst division of Poland, v^th the object of correcting 
the misrepresentations of various foreign authors, is relaAi^ in a dis¬ 
tinct and perfectly intelligible manner, Austria had laid claim to 

-- 1 --.. 

® “ Friedrict der Grosse und hlatherina die Zweite." Yoa ‘Kmd von ScUliser* 
Berlin: Hens. London: Willi%insandHoigate. 1859, * 
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certain States on the frontiers of Hungary, at that time included, 
whether in violation of treaty or not, in the kingdom of Poland. 
Prince Henry was informed, when at Moscow, by the Empress, half- 
jestingly, that Austria had possessed herself of these States; “ and 
why,” said the imperial lady, with apparent ingenuousness, “ shouldn't 
all catch that^atch can Suspecting an allusion to his brother, who 
had drawn a cordm de santi on the Prussian-Polish frontiers when the 
plague had broken out in Poland, the** Prince rejoined—“Ay, but the 
King ]ias not taken possession pf States (starosties)^^^ “ But why 
take possession f ” was the answer. “ For instance,” said Count Czer- 
nicheff, “ why not get hold of Varmie ?” “ which,says the Prince to 
his royal brother, “ seemed to mean something, and you might possibly 
improve the occasion.” To which the great Frederic rejoins—“The 
concert wont pay for the lights giving a broad hint of what would 
pay. Ermeland was offered. The hero-king couldn’t see the attrac¬ 
tion, and regarded it as a political crime to aggrandize a power that 
might one day be a formidable neighbour to all Europe. Subsequently, 
the great Fritz (“ pinch of” necessity, wo suppose, “ compelling) saw 
nothing for it but to do in Borne as the Bomans do; plead ancient 
rights, which his archivet would suggest, as a counterpoise to those 
pretended ones alleged by Austria. Austria, in turn, explained that 
she couldn’t allow Bussia and Prussia to lay hand on Poland. Finally, 
the Polish question was solved by a joint arrangement. The Three 
Powers weiv> placed on an equal fqpting in reference to Polish acquisi¬ 
tion, and agreed to support each other in their common scheme of 
apportionment, not failing to take possession of their respective shares, 
in virtue of a reciprocal agr«ement, before the end of the yeai^ 1772. 
It Remains only to say, that Herr Kurd vou Schldzer, untroubled by 
the sympathies or antifjathies of the day, professes to have consulted 
original and authentic documents, including the correspondence of the 
do'eat Frederic himsey*. 

In “ George Canning and his Times,”® Mr. Stapleton presents us, 
not with a detailed biography of that eminent statesman, but with a 
supplementary and explanatory narrative, ^^signed to aid some future 
biographer. Taking up his career at the period when he left Oxford— 
the beginning of 1792—the author relates all the principal incidents 
in the ministerial and political life of his hero, with a running commen¬ 
tary on his policy, a copious exposition of his opinions, and an elucida¬ 
tory selection of his letters, from his first entrance on public life till 
its termination by death in 1827. A year after quitting the university 
‘Mr. Canning wgs returned to Parliament for the borough of Newport, 
throi^ Mr. Fife’s influence, and entered the House of Commons as 
his warm and avowed supporter. As an oratof 'he rose rapidly in 
favour and distinction. His celebrated reply on the Portuguese Ques¬ 
tion was a «^«,8pl6ndid victory.” His speech on the alteration of the 
Corn-Laws, in 1827, when all the great landowners were against him, 
and would listen to no*-compromise, perplexed and unsettled their 

--—-- \ --- 

® George ^ai^g and his Times." By Augustus QraaVino teptetoiu 
London: JohwW. Inrkeraad Son, West Strand^ 1859, 
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opinions. Of his Bullion speeches, “ Mr. Homer said that he played 
with the most knotty subtleties of the question as if it had been fami¬ 
liar to him.” According to Mr. Stapleton, the depth and not the 
brilliancy of his oratory was its most remarkable characteristic. From 
a general appreciation of Canning as a speaker, our author proceeds to 
show his devotion to his official duties after he had USen appennted 
Under-Secrctar}' for Foreign Affairs, with Lord Grenville as his chief. 
Though actuated in earlier years' by a speculative fon^n^ss for the idea 
of a lleprcscntativc Republic, his sci^^timents and wishes werp com« 
pletely changed by the revolutionary experiments in France. When 
Bonaparte became an apostate fi’om the cause of liberty,” Canningr 
exulted in this “ extinction of all the hopes of the proselytes to new 
opinions.” Mr. Canning continued in office for about seven years. 
In 1801, when Pitt resigned, in consequence of circumstances con¬ 
nected with the Catholic question, Canning followed his example. 
Pitt advised him not to do so, but he nobly rejected the advice, 
arguing, I must act as T think right. My road must be through 
character to power,” Mr. Addington’s administration was formed. 
The Peace of Amiens was concluded—the preliminaries on which that 
treaty was based being strongly condemned by Mr. Canning. Obtain¬ 
ing an independent seat in 1803, for tlie borough of Tralee, he became 
an active opponent of the Addington policy, till, yielding to tho 
strenuous opposition of Pitt, tlie First Minister resigned, Pitt was 
restored to power, Canning being^includcd in the new«miiustry as 
Treasurer of the Navy. In 1806 Pitt died, A new cabinet was 
formed, with Lord Grenville for Premier and Mr. Pox as Foreign 
Secretsii’y. “ Lord Grenville offered splendidly to Canning, l>ut Can¬ 
ning remained steady to principles,” testifies Lord Malracslftiry. 
Practical experience convinced Mr. Fox that ]>(Jace with Bonaparte was 
impossible, and he died enjoining on his survivors tho vigorous prose¬ 
cution of the war. An attempt to make furtj^er concessions to tbe 
Roman Catholics led to the retirement of the Grenville ministry. The 
Duke of Portland then formed an administration, and the Foreign 
Office devolved on Canniijg. The Peace of Tilsit followed. Fasci¬ 
nated by the genius of Napoleon, the Empcjror Alexander had agreed 
to join him in his projects for the ovAtlirow of British power. When 
the treaty was settled, it contained several secret articles. A person 
concealed behind a curtain of the tent, where the conference 
between the two poterAates was held, heard Napoleon pro¬ 
pose, and Alexander consent, to the proposition that the French 
should take possession of the powerful fleet of .Denmark. Hd 

reported this compact to the English Governmerit and convinced 
Mr. Canning of its^truth. To prevent the Danish fleet from falling 
into Napoleon’s power, Mr. Canning sent^a strong naval force to Den¬ 
mark, demanding a surrender of the fleet in the harbour ofilGtepenhagen, 
to be returned at the conclusion of a peace in as perfect repair as when 
it was ‘surrendered. The expedition was sflccessfol. The vessels of 
war, eighteen sail of the line, fifteen frigates, and thirty-bne brigs sftid 
gun-boats, snrreudered, undbnditionally, though not tUl aSter a bom¬ 
bardment. This transaction has been vehement^ (SndeniDed. A. 
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vindication of it will be found in Coleridge’s Friend ” and Mr. Staple- 
ton refers to a passage in the {posthumous memoirs of Fouche as a 
justification of the expedition. Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees, 
devised “for destroying the maritime supremacy on which British 
power was based, were met by retaliating measures,” embodied in tho 
“ Orders of Cbuncil,” prohibiting goods passing to the Continent which 
had not come from Great Britain. Though these “ orders ” are men¬ 
tioned in the IJre'sident’s justification of the war in which the United 
States engaged with England, Mr. Stapleton argues that there were 
other motives which induced tteir hostility, grounded on the selfish 
and ambitious character of the Young Kepublic. After two years con¬ 
tinuance the American war terminated, and a treaty was concluded, 
“ leaving wholly untouched the maritime grievances which had served 
as a pretext for the declaration.” In 1808, Mr. Canning saw in the 
enthusiastic resistanceof theSpanish patriots a prospectof thedeliverance 
of Europe from Napoleon’s tyranny. PJedginghimsclf and his adminis¬ 
tration “ to pursue such measures as might ensure Spanish success,” 
he, in conjunction with his colleagues, soon gave practical effect to the 
sentiments he had expressed. Five weeks after they were uttered, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley arrived *at Corunna, at the head of 10,000 troops. 
General Spencer, with 6000 men, was in readiness to join him off Cadiz, 
and an ampler expedition was preparing to quit the English shores. 
Six weeks after landing in Portugal, Sir Arthur had twice defeated the 
French, an<J freed that country frpm their {presence. “ In the speech 
from the throne, the British generals were blamed for acceding to the 
terms of the Convention at Cintra.” Canning, too, was dissatisfied 
* with Sir John Moore’s proccodings, and considered Mr. Frere’» advice 
to that gallant commander, not to abandon Spain, as wise. To aid 
Austria in her effortst*to recover her former power, the well-known 
expedition to the Scheldt was proposed in 1809. After the failure of 
this expedition, oecunjed the duel between Lord Castlercagh and Mr. 
Canning. Canning had earlier in the year determined that a change 
in the War department, over which Lord Castlereagh presided, was 
necessary, urging that no concealment should be practised towards- 
that nobleman ; and assured by the Duke of Portliind that the required 
communication had actually bcerf’made, Mr. Canning having pi’eviously 
“tendered his own resignation to enforce disclosure,” was contented 
to go on. Afterwards, learning that no steps had been taken to 
reconcile Lord Castlereagh to the change, ind that the “ Duke himself 
intended to retire,” Canning definitively resigned, September 7th, On 
'19th Lord Castlereagh sent the challenge which occasioned the duel. 
It was not till fi^een ^^ears after that the seals of the Foreign Office 
were “ again confided to Canning’s custody.” Dw/ing Mr. Perceval’s 
administration, Canning vigorously supported the war policy in Spain, 
and under of Lord Liverpool had the satisfaction of witnessing 
the downfall of Napoleon. In the abtumn of 1814, after formally dis¬ 
banding his party, Mr. Canning, strongly urged by the King’s Goveni- 
iwnt, acceplfed the Lisbon embassy; an acceptance whiih though 
morally oUigatory on him, ne afterwards ‘pronounces a gaeat politic 
inistake. Oq ^is /etum from Lisbon, he joined the Government, on 
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the understanding that the Roman Catholic question should be treated as 
an open one. On 22nd June, 1812, he brought forward a resolution, the 
object of which was to bind Parliament to attempt a final andconciliatory 
adjustment of the laws affecting the Roman Catholics, when he first 
publicly avowed his opinions in favour of the removal^^f the Catholic 
disabilities. In 1820, the Princess of Wales was raised, by the death of 
Oeorge III., to the rank of Queei^ Consort. Her trial commenced on 17th 
August. “ Before the bill was introduced, Government dbcided, contrary 
to their original determination, on tht insertion of a divorce clause.** 
Mr. Canning thou^fht the claim of divorce untenable, but after it 
had been put in, he objected to its omission ; complications threatened 
to ensue, and, regarding all accommodation as impossible, Canning 
resigned his ofiiee, that of President of the Board of Control. A 
solution of the accruing difficulties presented itself in his acceptance 
of the Governor-Generalship of India in 1822. The death of Lord 
Castlereagh, however, led to his restoration to the Foreign Office. 
Mr. Canning disapproved of tlie principles on which the Vienna settle- 
jnont was made, and entirely changed the system of our foreign policy# 
He declared against the invasion of Spain for tlio purpose of abolishing 
ilie Spanish constitution; he threatened thift Prince Mcttcmich should 
find ‘‘most inharmonious music if he did not leave us quiet in our 
sphereho opposed the preposterous pretensions of Spain in the New 
World; lie maintained that, as foreign powers had no right to inter¬ 
fere between Spain and lier Ameridkn colonies, so they hafl no right to 
aid Spaiii in her attempts to reconquer them. Regarding Spain as 
essentially French in her foreign policy, and thinking it a duty “to» 
prevent Spanish America from being bi*ought within the same subjec¬ 
tion,’* he insisted on the recognition of its independence. “Behold,” 
he exclaimed, “ the New World established, and if‘ we do not throw it 
away, ours.” 

To the Greek insurrection Mr. Canning was not favourable. Mis 
policy was to compose the differences between Russia and Turkey, so 
as to deprive the former of all pretext for war, and to secure tlie 
Greeks against oppression without diminishing the strength and re¬ 
sources of the Ottoman Empire. 1^ 1820 he sent the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington to the Court of St. Petersburgh, The result of this mission 
was a protocol between Great Britain and Russia, regulating the 
action of the two Powers the affairs of the East, and so “ bring¬ 
ing the Greek question into a train of settlement, but without 
afibrdiiig to Russia opportunities of undue aggrandizement.^ Thp 
occupation of Spain by the French ai*my, the Spanish inv^ion of 
Portugal, were events that now engaged much of Mr. Canning s atten¬ 
tion. An expedition was determined ojj; the “ Spanish Government 
abandoned its plan of overthrowing the Portuguese constitution 
through the instrumentality of Portuguese deserters, an4l:he peace of 
Europe was preserved.” On Lord Liverpool’s death, in 1827, Mr.* 
Canning o^ceived the royal commands to reconstruct tljje administra¬ 
tion. The Catholic questmn again perplexed his negotiations. ISir 
Robert Peel declined serving under a pro-Cath(alic ^Premier. The 
Duke of Wellington, V>o> ruaigned the command of tis Majesty’s 
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Forces. But the embarrassments produced by “official separation’^ 
were soon brought to a decisive close. The funeral of the Duke of 
York, on which Mr. Canning had attended, in a bitter January night, 
proved fatal to him. “ He caught a cold, which resulted in an illness 
from which he never really recovered.” Born April 11, 1770, George 
Canning died August 8, 1827. 

Authentic memorials^® of one, whos^ exquisite genius and chivalrous 
assertion of eafnest conviction will make his memory eternally dear to 
all that value the creations of tiie emotional intellect, or acknowledge 
the divine utilities that lie in a sincere expression of individual opinion, 
have been edited by Lady Shelley, with a loving appreciation of the 
man and poet, and with a certain discriminative and deliciite critical 
faculty. A complete and satisfying biography of the subject of these 
Memorials must, wc are assured, be postponed to a remoter day. Mean¬ 
while wc gladly accept this portraiture of Shelley’s life and character, 
as a true, if imperfect, representation of what he really .was. Lady 
Shelley feelingly protests against the “ fantastic caricature” exhibited 
of him by his early friend, whose misuse of tlie materials originally 
entrusted to him has led to their inevitable withdrawal. In addition 
to occasional letters by Shelley, Mrs. Shelley, Godwin, and others, in¬ 
terspersed in the genial editor’s graceful narrative, we find a letter to 
Lord EUenborough, never before published—a very masterly and ener¬ 
getic production, written when the poet w'as eighteen years of age. 
“Thecrime diinquiry,” Shelley forctbly remarks, “ is one which religion 
never has forgiven.” Tlie Essay on Christianity, with which the volume 
iconcludes, is an immature and unfinished production. It is interesting, 
howler, as embodying ShellJy’s views on the nature and origin of 
Christianity, and the gepuine character of Jesus Christ. His method 
of interpretation seems to us arbitrary; but his remarks on Theism 
and on the distinctive tenets of the Christian faith are sometimes 
clothed in language of great beauty and power. Occasionally, too, we 
find a really philosophic observation, as when in condemning the arti- 
firial system of communism practised by the early Cliristians, he main¬ 
tains that “ the progress of equality is accoifxxnodatcd to the progress 
of wisdom and of virtue among mjinkind.” 
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T he Dean of ^W^estminster has added another to his popular 
Manuals on the English language.^ He hoi^fs, as he tells us in 
his preface, that those too early engaged in the bread-winning occu¬ 
pations of li^may find, in the study of their own language, some of 

Shelley Memorials, et&,” Edited by Lady f Shelley. London: Smith, 
Sldtr, and Co. '18S9. ^ 

^ A Sele(f« Glossaiy of English Words formStly iiRocl in Senscaulififerent from 
their Present,” ^y Kichard Chenevix Trench, B.D., I)ean of Westminster. 
John W. Parker and 8on, Strand, 1859. f 
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those mental and moral advantages which the study of Latin and 
Greek supplies to the more leisured classes. We may bo sure that this 
hope will not bo disappointed; and to no one is the j)ublic more in¬ 
debted than to the author for the prospect of so desirable a result. 
The popularity of his works, and of such similar ones as “ Craik’s 
Essay on the English of Shakespear,” may be attribfited before all 
things to the desire of the classes he has in view to acquire more 
mastery over their own language, aiid clearer ideas language in 
general. The history of any language is the best, and alny^st the 
only history of the beliefs of the country in which it is spoken, and 
often an inquiry iitto the obsolete meaning of a word gives an insight 
into modes of thought and habits of action wliich have long since 
passed away, and which the present time may confront with its own 
to its great prolit and advantage. Words, the instruments of thought, 
often suffer great harm at the hand of time, and from niade to 
do servile work, lose all their power of suggesting their origin, often 
far higher than the uses they arc put to. It is a satisfaction to know 
that our servants have seen better days, and most likely an advantage 
too, for we can scanicly do other than treat them better for the know¬ 
ledge. But thei'cis a strong tendency in tlnf reverend author to assume 
that all changes are deteriorations and inelaiicholy proofs of the 
mournful way in which high gifts are most commonly misapplied. 
This view constantly recurs throughout the volume, and howler much 
in harmony with the opinions of lihose who look upon ail changes as 
unjustified innovations, is in direct opposition to all tJ'ue views of an- 
guage. Every language has a life of it own, and this vitality is 
parablb from such changes as arc deplored above. The distiMtion 
gradually established between the meanings of cognate words is dhe oi 
the healthiest signs in any language, as may »e seen in this very book 

under the heatl of “ Ingenious and its congeners. x xu 

Being a glossary, the book confines itself fey the most part o the 
notice of obsolete meanings of words still in use (thmigh some ew are 
called obsolete which are still used in their old signification), and vey 

seldom enters on their etymology. The desire to m^c ^ p^- 

able and compendious is no doubt the cause ol this, but it often ^ves 

the notice imperfect in an important manner, as in the 

including the whole outward presentment of a man. loltham md 

Ben Jonson are quoted to prove this use of the 

tion from “ gebe^den, or lai-riage," is not noticed. The remark 

apply to “ eWious,” and others. In many mstanc^ "Ir 

rived from the Dutch and French languages S 

authors we are led to suppose that the sense m \Aich they axe 

in the p’assages quoted, was then general in the Lnghah 5 ^ 

few ca^ be^cquainted with these authors and be ignorant 

were very fond of embroidering yords picked up in the^ow 

wars onjheir own language, ipd that they are perhaps only to he 

tfcfSw'SSL, ,ot ta suppi^' of 
U some of Bhe most stSg instances of changed connjtatton m words. 

still in use. 
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“Buxom. The modem spelling of * buxom’ (it was somewhat, though not 
much better, when it was spelt * bucksomc ’) has quite bidden its identity with 
the German Biegsam Beugsam, bending, pliable, and so obedient. Ignorant 
of the history of the word, and trusting to the feeling and impression which it 
conveyed to their minds, men spoke oi* buxom health,* and the like, meaning 
by this, having ^ cheerful comeliness. The epithet in this application is Gray’s, 
and Johnson justly hnds fault with it. Milton, when he joins buxom with 
blithe and debonair, ^nd Crashaw, in his otherwise beautiful line— 

c * I am bom 

Again a fresh chj^d of the buxom mom.* 
show thit already for them the true meaning of the word, common enough in 
our early writers, had passed away.” t 

“ I submit myself unto the holy Church of Christ, to be ever buxom and 
obedient to the ordinance of it, after my knowledge and power, by ibe help of 
God.”— Book qf Martyrs — [ExaminaUmi oj Tr. Thoriie). 

“Buxom, iind, tractable, and pliable to one another.”— Holland,PMarches 
Morals, p. 310. 

The origin of the expression “ common sense ” is curious, and well 
shown in the following quotation from Henry More’s “Immortality of 
the Soul,” book iii. c. 13:— 

*^That there is some particftlar or restrained seat of the common sense, is an 
opinion that even all philosophers and physicians arc agreed upon, and it is an 
ordinary comparison among them, that the external senses and the common 
sense considered together, arc like a circle with five lines drawn from the cir¬ 
cumference to the centre. 

“ Wherefor^ as it has been obvious for them to find otit particular organs 
for the extemtd senses, so they have also attempted to assign some distinct 
4 )^ of the body to be an organ of the common sense ; that is to say, ps they 
discovered sight to he seated in llie eye, hearing in the ear, smelling in the 
nose,*ic., so they considered that there is some part of the body wherein see¬ 
ing, hearing, and all other* perceptions meet together, as the lines of a circle 
in the centre, and that there the soul docs also judge and discern of the dif¬ 
ference of the objects of the outward senses.** 

The general use of authors hut little read to exemplify the old 
ipeanings of the words treated of, is of course of the nature of the case; 
but where Shakespear, Milton, or Spenser, cvould serve the turn, wo 
think Tyndal or Henry More should be set aside. To the word 
“harness,” signifying a man’s armour, -we have these two authors 
quoted, and Macbeth’s resolve to die with harness on his back omitted. 
The same may be said of “censure,” which is shown to have had a 
different signification from that it now has* by quotations from Fuller 
and Hacket, while Folonius’s advice to Laertes to take all man’s 
Censure but reserve his judgment, is forgotten. 

“An Essay on national Peculiarities,”’* offers a strong temptation to 
its author to pronounce a panegyric on his own A'ation; the oppor¬ 
tunity is so seducing that we hardly remember any treatise in which 
the writer dsss not avail himself of (his facile occasion for selfdauda- 
tioa;^ it may be questioned whether t^is kind for composition is .ever 
prompted by other motivdb, whatever else may be its ostenijible aim. 

. * “New Exeg^ipa Shakespear: Interpretation of his principal diameters and 
Plays on the Priuoiple of Baccs.” Edinburgh: A. an^ C. Black. 1859. 
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By using in the favoured case terms of description, not untrue, but 
with a constantly favourable subaudition, and by pursuing the opposite 
course with all races but his own, the desirable result is arrived at, 
without apparent misrepresentation, and the author brings forward bis 
own people as the crown and flower of mankind, with a^ appearance of 
philosophical impartiality which makes the flattery the sweeter to his 
compatriots. As existing national distinctions cfjnnot bo traced to 
any other origin than the influence of tho circumstantes under which 
the nation has grown up, the distinctions themselves must b%as fluc¬ 
tuating as their cause, and cannot be assumed to arise from any per¬ 
manent and inhc?cnt force in the races themselves. The opposite 
theory of the essential diflerence of race has found a strong advocate 
in the author of a “ New Exegesis of Shakespear.” Having settled 
opinions on the peculiarities of the Italic, Teutonic, and Celtic races, he 
endeavours to support them by elaborate discussions on lago, Hamlet, 
and Macbeth, as typical representatives of these races. 

In liis essay he displays a most discursive reading and no small 
acuteness. His remarks will strike many as new, but the most preg¬ 
nant of those on “ Hamlet ” have been anticipated by Boerne in his 
famous criticism on that play. The aninfus of the author, however, 
diflers greatly from that whicli prompted Boerne to look in Hamlet 
for the weaknesses of the Teutonic race. The result of the authoris 
theories may be best judged of by the following extract, p. 117, .in 
which the Celtic is compared with^the other two races» 

In intellect, the predominance of the reasoning faculty, as opposed to the 
reflective and perceptive tendencies; or, in the language of method, the con*» 
trol and the completion of induction and analysis by the means of synthesis; 
the conduct, ratiocinativc, circumspective, systematic. In morality, the test of 
media or the consequences of the act, as opposed tS the criteria of motives and 
of cuds; for reason, coming at last to know that human impulses or pur¬ 
poses cannot possibly have power to alter the moKal order of the univorse, 
resigns itself to Icam and pursue this natural order, through a tissue of rela¬ 
tions, whose all is graduated consequence. In speculation, this race should be 
methodic, organizing, as opposed to the exclusively accumulative and cxpl&- 
rative; and in the theologro aspect, set the fixity of institution against the 
turbulence of prophetism and the torpor of priestcraft; or,^ in more familiar 
terms, Calvinism or Gallicauisid, against the extreme contraries of Romanism 
and Protestantism. TJie manners should be at once dignified, courteous, and 
cordial, as proceeding from a iemperameut in whicli the nervous eminence has 
raised the slavishness of ccluiftrity, and ruled the rudeness of muscularity. In 
fine, the tendencies, not intr6verted, individual as in Hamlet, nor retroverted 
to family passions and pursuits, as in la^; but circimvcrted, expansive, 
generous, magnanimous—in one word, social.” • 

That is to say, Scotch, as we see by pjige 252. 

“ But this position of rationalitjjr, universahtj, sociability^ has been perceived 
to be organically that of tho Celtit^ race, and the power of iftfrcsentii^ this 
race, wiw all the others, to a specific distinction of the genius of 
Shiiespew.” • ^ 

This passage occurs at tjje end of a smmmary of ethnological pfbof 
that Shakespear could not have been an Englishman, bgb a Celt, as the 
author elsewhere tells ^s were seveu^eighths of those vJbo have made 
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the English language famous. The Scotch lion is indeed rampant 
throughout the book; the author avenges that oppression to which 
the Scotch have been (as is bo well known) subjected by the English, 
in passages like the following;— 

“ There is no^.eople, perhaps, in the world of whose gentlemanly qualities so 
much is talked by themselves and so little by other nations. Is it that nature 
would make up by,protestation for wan^ of practice^ as in the Celt she 
builds up air castles, since he will not take the land ones. The principle is 
simple of universal prevalence. Whenever nations are heardf hakitu^y 
parading t/ieir gentlemen, their liberty, their institutions, or any special mode 
of eminence, they may be held with almost certainty to# be deficient in that 
paHicular. For with the facts on a scale so large, if they existed they would be 
evident, and so there would be no occasion to keep repeating them to others.” 
-Page 220. ^ 

Treating of Sh 3 dock and the Jews, he remarks— 

“The Hebrews hated Egypt no less fiercely than the Britons Rome. They 
hated all tlie world, save for purposes of gain, aud wanted but an island in a 
sequestered jwsitiou to have become the' chosen people^ of trade and ^libertf as well 
as God.” 

The book, however, is falh from commonplace, and will reward those 
who can put up with a style like that of the following passage from 
the introduction, p, 13. 

“If Shakcs^car opened, as is shown, a wider province to the art, he must 
proportionably have receded in the ajj^lication of the unities. For the ob¬ 
servance increased in difficulty as the subject in comprehensiveness, and, on 
j;he other hand, as the llirce unities themselves in relative complexity, ^ 

^ ''The series of tliis quality is ffom the person to the place and lime, as it, 
mdeea, is stated usually, and may be rendered plain to sense. In fact, the 
unity has in the categorj*’of persons a physical CTOundwork, by which the 
attributes constituent of the character are offered concretely, and tlie mind 
eased of the twofold effort^of combiui^ and continuing them. 

. ‘I In that of place, the former efiort, the combination must be met; the 
various characters must be manccuvred upon an abstract but still fixed Wis; 
where, however, the relations of locality are coexistent, and even take a sub¬ 
embodiment from the surface of the earth. ^ 

“ But this in turn becomes fluctuaiyi in tlie category of time, which, without 
concrete or coexistence, can derive uiuty but from the intellect, and hence the 
difficulty Goethe noted in conceiving an a;sthetic whole.” 

These be northern lights indeed. The a^ithor reserves on his title- 
page the right of translation in all languages; after the above, wo are 
tempted to inquire whether the vernacular be one of the interdicted 
tongues, ^ 

The Reverend Mr. Kingsley has republished, with what we must 
consider an extravagantly lafidatory preface, H. Brooke’s “ Fool of 
Quality.”® In structure, method, and incident, this book strongly 
resembles IJa^’s “Sandford and Melton,” and the “Memoirs of the 


Foolrof Quality; or, the History of Henry, Earl of Moreltnd.” By 
H. Brooke, Bsq, A new and itvised Edition, fdth a Biographic^ Preface by 
Ihe Bey, Charles #Cii^aiey, M.A.. Bector of Eversley. Loudon: Smithi Elder, 
and Go. avolsf Svo. ^ 
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Fairchild Family,” and is partly an imitation of, and partly a protest 
against, Bousseau’s “Emile.” The incidents follow each other with¬ 
out either external connexion or development from the characters of 
the persons concerned in them, as is most commonly the case in the 
didactic novels of the last century. The actors are foyjibly placed in 
circumstances which will give the author an opportunity of displaying 
his views on the particular moral thesis in questioy. Unlike the two 
works with which we have compared it, the “ Fool of (Quality” extends 
its observations over the whole sphere of life, and is not coi^ned, as 
they are, to its educational period alone. 

The “ Fool of Quality” (to explain its somewhat ambiguous title) is 
a young nobleman, brought up by an ideal merchant uncle in anta¬ 
gonism with the fashionable vices and opinions of the time. Though 
prolix and somewhat antiquated, the book may still be recommended 
—for the nursery—as in many respects better calculated for children 
than those compendious ologim with which they are too often uselessly 
crammed. How then, it will be asked, comes it about that the Bector 
of Eversley has taken the pains to edit and re-introduce the work to 
a forgetful public ? The answer to the question will be found in the 
peculiar tone of morality sustained througtiout the volumes, which is 
drawn from the works of William Law and his followers. The con¬ 
fident dogmatism and unquestionable purity of the ethical doctrines 
of this school recommend themselves to the editor as a wholesome 
antidote to the critical and positive tendencies of the* present day. 
The mystical basis of that dogmatism has long since proved an obstacle 
in the way of the general usefulness of W, Law’s moral works, andwilj 
iilways continue to do so; the recognition in them, as the ultimate 
and supreme judge, of an interior sense guiding men through^every 
difficulty, has been adopted by tlie Quakers hnd Wesleyans, with the 
latter of which sects the “ Fool of Quality” has long been popular; but 
the absence of all logical foundation for this speculative doctrineJias 
naturally limited their sphere of usefulness. It may be remai'ked that 
the mode of teaching by example followed out in the “ Fool of Quality” 
is copied from W. Law't’* didactic works, and, in our opinion, the copy 
does not rise to the excellence of the original. 

To turn from this book to the “Urdead of Bichard Fevercll,”^ is to 
exchange the atmosphere of the eighteenth for that of the nineteenth 
century. The subject of both works is the same, the careful develop¬ 
ment of a young man by Jn old one. ^ but how diflerent the treatment^ 
how wide asunder the results! The very conception of the problem, 
differs in them, and is as opposite as instruction and«cducation, as light 
and darkness; and yet wc of the nineteenth century tannot avoid loving 
our darkness in conflict with a better light more than such poor con¬ 
ceptions of the light as are offered us in the “ Fool* of Quality.” It 
is strange that so short a tim^ should have brought# about such a 
change in the modes of thought on a subject treated of and profoundly 


* Tho Onleal of Bichard Feverell, a Histoxy of FathenandiSon.V By Gwge 
Meredith. London: Chappan and Hall. 1859. * * 
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felt from all time. The political is the smallest of those revolutions 
which have intervened between the dates of the two publications. 

Are our notions of morality different from those of our grandfathers ? 
Was human life with them so simple as shown us in the “ Fool of 
Quality P” l^d men then stalk about with conceptions as impersonal 
as the skeleton of the Decalogue ? Did flesh and blood, young passion 
and mature thougjit, find room within^that narroAv circle? Were all 
conflicts external and none deep-seated in the mind? Were good and 
evil suclj simple alternative as th^o represented ? Wc cannot remember 
two books which, read immediately after one another, will give a clearer 
insight into the modes of thought of their respective periods. Tho 
“Ordeal of Richard Fevereir* is the history of a father and son; the 
former, disappointed in, and forsaken by his wife soon after the birth 
of his son, devotes himself, with all tho resources that high position 
and great wealth put at his command, to the education of that sou. 
A scientific Humanist, he proposes to stand between the object of his 
affections and every ill that can befall him from the world or from 
himself, and the result—with every exertion and self-denial on tho 
father’s part, in spite of the deepest love and profoundcst calculation— 
is to leave his noble-minded son, at the close of tho narrative, afflicted 
with the heaviest sorrows and the bitterest remorse that the human 
heart can sufler and survive. How can this be ? it will bo said. We 
reply, take the “ Ordeal of Richard Feverell” and sec; the framework 
of the story k so simple that it wilhnot hear extracting from the book 
without injustice to its author and great detriment to its perusal; but 
jf any one is attracted by profound observation, humour, passion, and 
tenderness, let him procure this book and a quiet day for its enjoyment. 
The characters are numerous and well-defined; among them will be 
found representatives of almost every prevailing conception of life; 
but, true to its time, the book oilers no solution of any of the difficulties 
it lays open to us; th« nineteenth century struggles through it with 
hut faint glimpses of its goal. 

„The “Shaving of Shagpat” had already shown us that any work of 
Mr. Meredith’s might bo expected to abounil in poetical images, rich 
language, and facile invention; b|it the present work rises far above 
the limited circle of an Arabian tale, and shows its author to be as 
observant of his contemporaries as deep road in Oriental fiction. 

It is often maintained by the apologists of tiie Church of England, 
that its parochial system, if it does nothing else, insures some 20,000 
centres of civilization throughout the country; that the enforced resi¬ 
dence of a refined and educated man in districts that would other¬ 
wise be hopelessly ^ven over to their bucolic or manufacturing im¬ 
pulses, is one of the most valuable steps that can be taken in the 
direction of the ultimate elevation of such localities; that there id 
every chanct^ of this little leaven leayening the whole lump, and that 
whatever the theological colour of thp teaching, the system insures 
by example, the best and ’most forcible of all teaching, sotye appre¬ 
ciation of h^er aims in liff. than the mere satisfaction of our daily 
wants; aiid^^a^ on^his basis is most surely built still higffer aims for 
a life to comet Twenty Years in the Churyh,*’ by tho Rev. James 

* 4 
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Pycroft,® is an excellent commentary on these opinions. Its second title 
is, “ An Autobiographyand there can be no doubt that the matter is 
for the most part genuinely autobiographical; this, however, we should 
think more true of the situations than the exact circumstances of the 
laborious life brought before us. 

The most characteristic feature of the book is the complete absorp¬ 
tion of all clerical vanities by the hard realities of the position in wliich 
a man finds himself with 2000 poor to overlook, aifd \JSOh per annum 
stipend to support wife and family, and meet the unavoidable expenses 
of his position. The constant struggle between the tastes of an edu¬ 
cated man and th'^ exigencies of his i)osition is brought before us in 
the strongest manner—the strongest, because the most prosaic. 

The petty jealousies of a small town district are daguerreotyped 
from the life, and made more painful by the ineffectual struggle of the 
author to keep himself unspotted by them. However we may approve 
his conscientious effort to avoid the contagion of his environment, it 
is but too evident that the reaction of the llock upon the pastor is as 
great as his influence on them; the civilizing centre is too lofty for 
sympathy; the gentleman perishes for want of proper society, more 
often than the society is beneflted by hiis rcliiicmcnt. The book is 
most valuable where it is most desirable that it should be so, in the 
light it throws on the practical working of the parochial system, and 
upon the difficulties which beset the poorer clergy. 

There is one question which, of course, the author dpes not arrive 
at in words, but which makes itself very audible throughout the narra¬ 
tive—viz., whether a National Church like ours is an adequate instru¬ 
ment •for the evangelization of a iiatiqn? Whether its fixed dogma* 
does not stand iii its way by presupposing an amount of cultuft and 
thought which can only he found among the editcated classes ? Whether, 
after all, a nation must not go through the same course, and be always 
going through it, which the world at large liaj already done, and 
does? Whether irregular must not precede systematic teaching? 
Whether the Church, aftei' all, cau bo other than the flower and result 
of conflicting dogmas, and wliether that flower can be lasting, much, 
less everlasting ? That the Church should represent the highest and 
most intellectual views of religion fittainablo by the majority of the 
nation will be easily admitted; but universities presuppose schools, and 
schools of many different degrees of excellence. This view is pro¬ 
posed by a Dissenting house-painter and preacher, wlio finds himself 
between the cross fire of violinists on the one side, and the Church 
on the other, and is accepted by the author, with some discouragement,, 
but ultimate resignation. The book deserves an*attentive perusal, 
though deformcd»in some degree by a mild clerical jocularity, which 
affords but a feeble counterpoise to its gAieral depressing effect, which 
is mainly attributable to a certain querulousness and j^ewhat un¬ 
reasonable complaint, that the Church of England does not in every 

* # 
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case offer a genteel establishment for wife and family to each and 
every of its ministers. 

In Mr. Masson’s “ British Novelists and their Styles,”® we have a 
laborious review of our prose fictionists, from the first appearance of 
that form of literature among us up to the publication of “ Adam 
Bede.” The Srrangemeut of the work is very elaborate, but the prin¬ 
ciple on which it is accomplished, is in the highest degree unsatis¬ 
factory. Thirtfen* different styles of Existing novel are enumerated, 
which are distinguished only by the external peculiarities of their sub¬ 
jects—a’ method which affords a sort of Linnjean arrangement, but no 
approximation to a natural or tnily informing classification. Novels, 
if classed at all, must be so from the animating principle or prevailing 
purpose of their authors, and in an historical survey, the only point worth 
attention is the attitude assumed by their authors, over against the 
prevailing tendencies of the time. By this metliod, a cotcmporaiy 
fiction throws the greatest possible light upon the social state of which 
it is a product, and a clear view of the progress of society may be 
drawn from the questions debated by successive generations of novelists, 
wlio are the cleai'est indicators of the average tone of thought of their 
readers. < 

A historical survey of any particular department of literature is a 
history of the time over which the survey extends treated from a 
particular point of view. In this way only can internal coherence 
be given to sveh a survey, othervvisg the justest remarks leave no im¬ 
pression on the mind, and the fullest statistics of the kind of literary 
production under review leave the mind barren and the inquiry without 
result. In spite of the undoubted industry and conscientious iriquiry 
which' are evident in every page of Mr. Masson’s book, we arc sure 
that few persons have retd it without fatigue, and that fewer still have 
drawn from it any clearer views on the subject which it treats of. It 
is as far from being an^adequate history of our novelists, as a hortus 
9iccus is from a fresh garland. A history of British novelists should 
h^ something more than a mere catalogue of the different forms 
assumed by novels. , 

N. P.Willis’s ‘‘Convalescent,”^ is a series of articles de omnibus rehus^ 
contributed by him to the “Hom^ Journal,” and here collected under 
a common title for the enjoyment of those wlio relish lively gossip and 
somewhat adventurous witticisms. The daily adventures of the author 
at Idle Wild, how he ate his breakfast, htfw he walked or rode, the 
events of short trips, and sketche.? of any thing or person that came 
alTosB him, are thp whole substance of the book. A full description of 
a visit to Washin^on Irving at Woolfert’s Roost, will interest many; 
we prefer, however, giving the History of a hard-rufi Squirrel and two 
celebrated Editors, which ii one of the happiest instances of the 
author’s style^ ^ 

■ ' .1 -^1 ■■ I II ■!_. 
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^''British Nevelista and their S^les, being a Critical Sketch of the^History of 
Brinsh Prose fiction.” By David Masson, MA.. Maomilhui; Cambridge. 1859. 

* 7 CoaTal|8cei^t; his Bambles and Adventares.'' By ST. P. Willis. 
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“I will venture to tell you a story of a hard-run squirrel and his 
deposits. 

“As the two gentlemen who ‘made the run* upon the banks in which the 
little stockholder was interested, were no less personages than two of the most 
celebrated jouimalists of New York, (Dana and De Trobriand), the fidelity of a 
reporter for tlic press will be expected of me. Two otherigentlcmen who 
were witnesses of tlie ‘operation* (Hicks and Kensett, artists so well known 
to fame), are at hand, to correct any inaccuracy. 

“My iianative, thereiore, I talfe pains thus carcfull/ to^premise, may be 
looked upon as inevitably veracious. 

“ It was an Indian sumnier’s day at Tdft Wild. 10 a.in., and breakfast just 
over. With tlic four^entlcmen wlin had given ns a clianning qnartetfc of brain 
play, over our collcc and biinnocks, I led oil* with thick shoes and walking-stick 
—a quiet conversation loiter tlirongh the glen, with the autumnal idleness of 
the air, being voted preforabie to a drive. 

“Ladies bade adieu to, for tlio morning, we took it leisurely from the 
back-door opening into many aisles of our cathedral of lir-trees; oven the 
smoke of my friends* cigars overpowered by llie inccuso of nature’s ever¬ 
green worship swinging fragrantly from the coiiulless censers of piiie-fasscls. 

“ (1'hosc last few lines, being ratlier prefacial, may be omitted in the aliidavy.) 

“ \Ve were bound, iirst, to the iqipcr cascade; hut, more at homo than the 
others, in the wild iunglcs of the ravine, our friend, Do Trobriand (the gay 
* cliroiiiele * f)f the IhTnch journal of New York^ liad preferred to follow the 
dri])-rot*k patli, under precipices close to the brook; and 1 may so far an¬ 
ticipate my story as to record, that, in consefiuciicc of this blind belief in his 
own better guidance to the spot, the wilful baron got a tnmlilo over the rocks, 
so bniising an exceedingly well-developed leg (to the polished pliimnfitude of 
which T admiringly called attention, while Dana, his brother journalist of the 
Tnb(f/fr, fciuhu'ly i'h)rcnco Nightingaled the ])rui.scs from a bottle of arnica), 
that h« is likely to be a ‘ bettor boy next time.* • 

“ But, to my narrative— ^ 0 

“You remember our upper falls, and the single-nlank bridging the cascades 
at their middle leap. We had idled thus far, by t* e crooked patli along the 
southern slope of the ravine, and, having crossed to the sunny side, were wait¬ 
ing for the Won to overtake us. I had whiled,the time by pointing tut, 
to the l,wo artists, the tall cliff, ^ lifty feet above, which (to iny mental eye) is 
crowned always with a tableau vivant of memoir. 

“ There stands the beloved Bayard Taylorfor, as lie bathed, one summers 


inaccessiDie; ana, ciaa simpiy m , V 1 r 

arrived when the thought occurred to him), he had daslicd through the spray 

and darted with the agility of an antelope to the siinnmt ; and there gidddy 
poised, with arm uplifted, Ii§ had caUed to me in delighted wonder at the 
scene—tile handsomest of unconscious Apollos, as he stood reheved against 

the sky, clad only in liis happiness and his hat. ^ vu •* 

“ And to the base of the same chff, Hicks was now scmmblmg. with the in¬ 
tention, probably, tf^put the vision on canvas, and endeavouring to realize it, 

as far as possible, in liis broad-cloth and boots. xj. t • • • i, j 

" And Dclow on the edge of the rapids, stood Kensett, his i^pinng hand 
pulling at one end of liis silken mc^stache, while his deep-bt^n eyes were 
fixed dreamily on tlie sun flecks in j;hc foaming water. , , 

“And tlie two Pressditti, meantime, (Dana arm myself), seated on the rocks 
with professional decorum, were exchanging in friendly gos%ip, the pufclic 
opinion that %re probably shouM have been reS^ectfuUy manufacttenir. had wc 
been seated at our editorial work-benches. 
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‘‘Suddenly there was a flutter among the dry leaves; and along the giddy 
footpath, hewn out of the slaty side of the precipice below the bridge, tnpped 
the tamest of little squirrels. He took it leisurely, stopping every now and 
then, and seating himself in his auto-casy-chair of a tail; and presently, (the 
squirrel, as we anticipated, being an avant courier) our expected loiterer limped 
slowly round tjjp cliff. 

“ There was a dash of sadness over the finc-cut features of the baron; and, 
in answer to our tender inquiries as to his biography for the previous fifteen 
minutes, he entejedNipou the history of \\\i decadence. 

“(And here commenced the panic of the dealer in corn-slacks). Whether 
frightentd at the liveliness of our friend’s well-know^n powers of description, or 
at the slight Trench accent that still lingers in his wonderful fluency of Eng¬ 
lish, the squirrel, at the first rush of emphasis in the baron’s talc, started 
from his. Down w'eut those enviable limbs that serve alike the purposes of 
legs or arms, and away he scu dded up the bank. But the bank was steep, and 
the gesticulating arms of the tall foreigner looked formidably prehensile. There 
was out one alternative—the bridge across the chasm. 

“ But alas! w ith his loss of * confidence’ the little commonger’s usual fore¬ 
sight had forsaken him. He did not look ahead far enough to see, that, instead 
of taking him to the safe side of the glen, tliat narrow bridge ended in tlie very 
centre of a ‘ large town in Cappadocia.’* Dana was astride of the far end of 
that single plank, his formidable lap presenting a toll-gate that there was no 
manner of getting round. * 

“ Two-thirds across before he discovered this, the fugitive turned to go back. 
But, with the quickness of a practised sportsman, Dc Trobriaud had closed up 
the retreat. Stopping in his story at the sight of tlic squirrel’s blunder, he 
sprung to th^ bndge, and dropped lijp Parisian boots on cither side of the 
plank; and there set the two — a parenthesis of editors enclosing a very 
reasonably frightened topic of discussion! 

* “ (And now comes a phenomenon of natural history, to which I begdo call 

the attention of Professor Agassiz*). After running backwards and forwards, 
in terrified perplexity, for two or three minutes, the little victim came to a 
standstill, and proceeded cbolly to reason upon it. He looked first at one side? 
and then at the other. The two ends of the plank were laid on the ledges of 
thi^two opposite banks, aqd, by jumping across the barricade of the Tribune on 
one side, or that of the Courrier aes Etals Unh on the other, he might, at 
least, land on a rocky nrecipice with the danger only of slipping off as he 
should alight, and so falling into the torrent bdow. And this he decided to 
do—but observe the almost human reason showL in his two or three subse¬ 
quent expedients! i 

“ His two cheek pouches (he was a ground Squirrel, you understand, one of 
the tamias Ipterij with pockets in Ins lace) were swollen to their utmost disten¬ 
sion with his morning’s pick-up of provender. With a knowing alternation of 
his sliarj) eyes from one desperate outlet to the cAher, he evidently made uf his 
mind that it would be easier to overleap the Frenchman than the Yankee; but 
he came to the conclusion also, after carefully measuring the jump, that he 
£Ould not do it, and^t^riy wdght I 

“He quietly disgorged therefore, upon the centre of thf plank, eight or ton 
kernels of com, and thus lightened, run to the edge. But here a new thought 
occurred to him. You recollect the long hickory sapling which serves as a 
balustrade to^'tfiat otherwise giddy bridge over the torrent. Up one of the 
pine cleats which support this slight railing, ran the squirrel, evidently seeing 
that he could jump tp-more ad/antage from this higher point. But sitting here 
foii|,a moment, to gather his courage and his forces, he bethought liiitisclir that, 

. . ■ --•-«,- 

* Datif;^ a iaige town in Cappadocia.-<-CkzMtca^ JHeUonarg» 
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with the jump thus made easier, iS might carry wore ireight; and, dcsccndingf 
ygjiiii fo the bridge, he picked up qms half of his preriouslj/ disgorged corn, stowed 
it safelg in his cheek pockeis, ascended again to the top of the railing, and made 
the Jump he had preriouslg projected. To my great I’cJief, lie aliglitcd safely, and, 
^vith the wTeck he had saved from his threatened baiikniptcy, he ran up the 
slanting edge of the precipice and disappeared, 

“Here were certainly evidences of uncommon intelligendf! in this little 
animal. Kis sudden command of coolness in emergency, Jiis dclibemte choice 
between two evils, liis prudential losseniug of hindrance, kis reconsideration, of 
plan after a new light upon tlic matter, and final proof how wiSely he calculated 
the possible savings from his first over-hiusty ‘ussigument,^ and hoviiwell he 
had measured his powers for tlie last dcsjxM'alc leap, Jt is a story worthy of 
pcmsal in Wall Streft, or of copying into ‘ Thomj>son’s Bank ^'ote Reporter.’ ” 


liy the publieatio)! of a version of Retrarch,^ Mr. Bohn completes 
his series of the “ Four Italian Boots.” As there is no complete trans¬ 
lation of the poet’s w’orks, this edition is composed of contributions 
from all who have ever essayed to give the potit an English dre.ss, from 
the times of Chaucer to our own, and in many cases several versions 
are given of the same poem. Wliere oilier sources have proved in- 
udeijuate, Mr. Bohn acknowledgt'S his ohligation to Major Macdonald, 
from whose version all laeuiize are filled Uj), The poems are pre¬ 
ceded by an abridgment of Cam})beirs life ?>f the poet, which gives an 
interesting picture of a literary man at the revival of letters. The 
book is profusely^ illustrated with engravings, after Hiu*ding and others, 
of localities celebrated in connexion with some passage of the poet’s 
life, and render it a worthy follifwer of those iniracles*of cheapness 
and completeness which have issued from Mr. Bohn’s press, 

Soipo months since Madame Budevant published in the Iteviie^ 
lies I)fnijc Mondcff a short novel, “Elio et Lui,”® and whicl^ has 
been declared to be an account of her own liaison wuth Alfred de 
Musset. The hook has been velicmcntly decried, as infringing 
every law of good taste, and as in the last degree disloyal to the memory 
of him who was once her friend. The brother <jf the deceased poet has 


published a reply^, also a novel “ Lui ct Elle,” in wliicli he lays before the 
public his view of the connexion, and accuses Madame Budevant 
gross cruelty and barefiited infidelity in the very presence of the 
helpless and immoveable invalid. If Madame Budevant has sinned, the 
vial has been returned to hef lips with compound interest; but it may 
be contended that her opponents in this controversy are actuated by a 
most undue susceptibility, We are ignorant whetlier the connexion 
between her and A. de M$sset preceded or followed his publication 
of tlie “ Confessions d’un Enfant du SiSclebut wc are sure 
that no fault attributed to him in “Elle et Lui” exceeds in 
gravity those confessed in his own- work, which is autobiographical if 
any book were ever so. In his celebrated novel he portrays his re¬ 
lations with, and conduct to, the heroine, in colours undistingiiishable 
from those in which Madame Budevant describes his coniflet to herself. 


* ** The Sonnets, Triumphs, and other Poems of^Pfetrarch, now first completely 
translated into English verse by Various Hands, with a Lifif of Ihe Poet." By 
Thomas Campbell, Illustrated with sixteen eng^vings on steel ^ndon: BAkn. 
1859. * * * 

* “Elle et Lui.” Par George Sand, Paris: HaAket^,« 1859. 
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Indeed, were the story told bj' tlie liejoine of the “ Confessions,” she 
could not have used other language than that employed in “Elle et 
Lui.” This in our opinion is the true fault of the book. In “Elio et 
Lui,” Madame Dudevant seems to us to exploiter A, de Musset by 
placing herself in the position of his heroine, and rc-writiiig the same 
story; if, indeed, she were not the heroine herself; but if so, her 
answer is complete as against her accusers, and out of the mouth of her 
deceased friend she. can confute his defenders. 

As for the general question of violation of good taste in making use 
of the iSTLvate circumstances of afti author’s intimate relations, it is one 
of degree, the thing itself always must exist; th^^* only point which 
can be raised is to what extent the sources must be hidden and dis¬ 
guised. To our feelings the change of professions and all outward 
circumstances of both parties concerned seems to answer all reasonable 
requirements, and that the present scandal is more to be attributed to 
the friends of the deceased poet than to the incriminated living 
authoress. 

From Philadelphia, at tlic hand of Mr. W. (r. Thomas, we have a 
translation of Goethe’s minor poems,one of the most difficult tasks 
in the whole compass of literature. The peculiar character of Goethe’s 
lyrical poems and ballads renders their adequate reproduction in any 
other language almost impossible; the slightness of their material, 
their simplicity of language, vernacular grace, and delicate beauty of 
form, are characteristics which will not bear translation. Goethe’s 
lyrical poems are like wild llowers, luvely and charming on their native 
heath, but which do not survive gathering, and lose all their attrac¬ 
tiveness when deprived of their native environment. A paraphnase of 
Goethe’s poems, even in their own language, would be intolerable; how 
much more so in a forpigu one, and very few indeed of these poems 
can be treated in any other wa 3 \ 

Mr. Thomas has struggled manfully with those overwhelming difli- 
culties, and, as might iiave been expected, succeeds far better in the 
ballads than in the lyrical poems. The “ Erl Kdnig,” for instance, in the 
first verses veiy successfully reproduces tlu; weird effect of the alteniatc 
strophes between father and child, but the efowning conclusion of the 
last line comes flat and bald, wher compared with the startling effect 
of the original. The separate poems are accompanied in the transla¬ 
tion with short notes referring them to the periods of Goethe’s life to 
which they belong, and pointing out, wluTc^it is possible to do so, the 
occasion on which they were written. Thitr is a veiy useful addition; 
l^ut a few of the remarks are somewhat flippant, and might have been 
omitted with advantage. The book is sumptuously printed, and forms 
a very handsome volume. 

Another and a very differe^it German poet appears before us in an 
English dress in Mr. Bowring’s translation of Heine’s poems.^^ In 

10 (I Minor Poetry of Goetho: a SelecUon from his Soiim, Ballads, and other 
lesser Poems.Translated b/'‘William Grasett Thomas. Philadelphia: Butler. 
185 ^. 

'*TiiG pc^ms of Heine complete, translated ^.L the original metres. With a 
Sketch of Heine'^Life*" By Edgar Alfred Bowling, London: Longmans. 185(1. 
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theso translations it will be seen how much easier it is to reproduce 
wit, humour, and imagination than the natural feeling which gives 
their chief grace to Goethe’s verses. The artificial character of Heine’s 
poetry admits of translation with but little injury. Ari 3 '' one who does 
not read the original may be assured that he can form a very sufficient 
acquaintance with Heine from Mr. Bowring’s version. * The faithful 
adherence to the very varied metres of the originals, throughout some 
tvyenty thousand lines, and the* practised hand evidenced in every one 
of them, render this, in our opinion, one of the most successful transla¬ 
tions wo have mot with. Tn taking up the book, the very Spirit of 
Heine breathes upAn you, and it is only by close comparison with the 
originals that anything short of absolute completeness can be detected. 

ilie poems are preceded by a slioi’fc memoir of Heine, a melancholy 
picture, most necessary to the right understanding of all, and to the 
excuse of many of the poems. Heine’s wit is exorcised too ofben on 
subjects which Bnglish taste has hitherto guarded from profane treat¬ 
ment, and in a manner which cannot but be I'cvolting to many of his 
readers; tliis has often forced Mr, Bowriiig to exclaim against many 
passages which he Avas yet riglit in rendering in all their integrity"; to 
expunge so cardinal a feature from his aufjior’s character, while pro¬ 
fessing to give his entire poems, would have been inexcusable; a tyans- 
lator s iirst duty is loyaltj'’ to liis author, he brings him before a new 
judgment-scat, and has no anthoritj' to suppress an}' main feature of 
the case. ^ 

Mr. Jlowring calls him—and in*niany points of view he can justly do 
so —tho greatest of German j>octs after Ooeihe; but he is rather head 
of a different class of poets than second hi a line with Goethe, whose* 
poems seem to flow from him naturally and to be carelessly thrown^forth 
without reflection, as a bfrd sings by impulse %nly, but we hardly know 
a poem of Heine’s that we do not feel he has sat down to write; the 
vestiges of art, though removed with the highest skill from the sur^ico 
of tlio work, still make themselves felt, and leave an after-taste like ai. 
impure wine. 

In a volume of Fragments and Souvenirs,*® M. Cousin (lollects several 
essays published by him on various occasions. They consist of recol¬ 
lections of his expeditions to Gcrrilany, and of his interviews with 
various literary celebrities there, and are chiefly remarkable for facile 
self-possession, and rapidity of judgment on German philosophy and 
its results. • 

The most interesting afe, perhaps, the visits to Goethe in 1817, 
1825, and 1831. His house and Entourage are minutely described. 
AV'ho is not now familiar with that broad and handsome staircase, and 
rooms crowded with casts and objeefs of art, where everything appealed 
to the mind and nothing to the senses, ^herc, amid the simplest fur¬ 
niture, every ornament suggested some idea, and noble fgrms gave an 
elevation to the dwelling-rooms fn singular contrast with their some¬ 
what contracted dimensions P Hocthc’s h(^sc, like that of most indi- 
- 2 -- ^ 

‘*FragidfentH et Souvenirs** Par M. Victor Cousin. Troi»Sme ^tion, 
coiisid^rablement augment^. Paris: Didier et C**. 1857? • • 
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vidual characters, was the picture an! outward presentment of liis 
mind; tliis was so strikingly the case, that we are sure anyone taken 
blindiblded to the house would have exclaimed, “ Here Goethe lives.” 

This result was of course greatly to be attributed to that peculiar 
feature of his domestic arrangements, which for so long left his home 
without the Thodifying influence of a mistress: the house was mas¬ 
culine in every sense. 

The impression iefb upon Cousin’s mind seems to be the same that 
Goethe always produced when inclined to be agreeable, and we can 
hardly fRil to detect in Goethe a c&'rc for his own reputation in France, as 
the moving spring of his amenities. His failing strength and gradual 
retirement from society, are well shown in the diflei'ent impres¬ 
sion wliich each visit made on M. Cousin. The volume also con¬ 
tains an account of the last days of Kant, compiled from the publica¬ 
tions of “ Hasse and Wasianski,” which will be found more fully done 
from the same sources in M. do Quincy’s miscellanies; after papers on 
Santa Kosa, Fourier, and popular philosophy, the volume closes witli 
a long and instructive essay on the })eeiiliarities of llousscau’s style, 
and its influence on modern French rornposition. This paper may be 
read with great advantag/^, though, perhaps, somewhat deformed by 
the style imiversitaire ; it is full of information and instruction. 

J. Venedey, formerly celebrated in the Frankfort Parliament of 
1S18, has published a memoir on Frederick the Great and Voltaire,^ * 
in which, by following Voltaire through his private contemporary cor¬ 
respondence, he finds it easy to prove that vanity and greed are less 
respectable than vanity alone, and rehabilitates his national hero as at 
^east more sinned against than^ sinning. To an English reader^*how¬ 
ever, <*ihe most curious feature of the book is to be found in its pre- 
iaces, in which the authi^r apologises to his pArty for defending a king, 
and to Humboldt for wishing to have dedicated his work to him, 
wh^le he resolves not to do so lest* that dedication should result in 
complications disagreeable to tlie veteran savant, and in his return to 
his onginal resolution when death had removed Humboldt from the 
pdssibility of all annoyance. 

These exaggerated political susceptibilities are perhaps a necessary 
attendant on the commencement! of political life, but they give an 
uneasy picture of a state of i^ublic feeling which must be overcome be- 
ore any practical progress can be hoped lor. 

13 “ Friedrich dcr GroBSe und Vo{t.aire.’* on J. Venedey. Leipaic : Hiibncr* 
1850. 
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